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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



FBOM THE OPENING 07 THE WAR WITH SPAIN TO THE BATTLE OF 
TBAFALOAB. JAN.— OCT. 1805. 



1. "The world," said Napoleon, 
*' believe me the enemy of peace ; but 
I must fulfil my destiny. I am forced 
to combat and conquer in order to pre- 
serva Tou must accomplish some- 
thing new every three months in order 
to captivate the French people. With 
them, whoever ceases to advance is 
lost" Continual progress, fresh suc- 
cessions of victories, unbounded glory, 
were the conditions on which he held 
the throne. He knew well that, the 
moment these failed, his authority 
would b^gin to decline. With him, 
therefore, constant wars and evident 
advances towards universal domi- 
nion, were not the result merely of 
individual ambition, or dictated by 
an insatiable desire to extend the 
boundaries of France ; they were the 
necessary consequence of the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, and 
the temper of the tunes in which he 
lived. They arose inevitably from a 
military conqueror arriving at the su- 
preme direction of a nation, when it 
was heated by the pursuit of revolu- 
tionary ambition. As this system, 
however, required a continual sacri- 
fice of the rights and interests of other 
nations, in order to feed the vanity 
and grati^ the passions of one, it in- 
volved in itself, like every other irregu- 
lar indulgence, whether in nations or 
individuals, the principles of its own 
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destruction. He fell at last, not be- 
cause he opposed, but because he 
yielded to, the evil spirit of his times ; 
because, instead of checking, he fan- 
ned the flame of revolutionary ambi- 
tion converted by his genius into that 
of military conquest ; and continually 
advanced before a devouring fire, 
which precipitated him in the end 
upon the snows of Russia and the 
rout of Waterloo. 

2. But although well aware that it 
was on such penlous conditions, and 
such alone, that he held the throne, 
no man knew better than Napoleon 
the importance of concealing their ex- 
istence from the eyes of mankind, and 
representing himself as compelled, on 
every occasion, to take up arms in order 
to defend the dignity or independence 
of the Empire. It was his general po- 
licy, accordingly, when he perceived 
that unceasing encroachments during 
peace had roused a general spirit of re- 
sistance to his ambition, and that a 
general war was inevitable, to make 
proposals of acconmiodation to the 
most inveterate of his enemies, in order 
to gain the credit of moderate in- 
tentions, • and throw upon them the 
odium of actually commencing hos- 
tilities. In pursuance of this system, 
he was no sooner convinced, from 
the turn which his diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia and Sweden had 
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taken, that a third coalition was ap- 
proachingy than he made pacific over- 
tures to the English government. His 
letter on this subject, addressed, ac- 
cording to his custom, to the King of 
England in person, was of the follow- 
ing tenor : — 

3. " Sire, my brother,— Called to the 
throne by F5*ovidence and the suf- 
frages of the senate, the people, and 
the army, my first feeling was the de- 
sire for peace. France and England 
abuse their prosperity : they may con- 
tinue their strife for ages ; but will 
their governments, in so doing, fulfil 
the most sacred of the duties which 
they owe to their people I And how 
will they answer to their consciences 
for BO much blood uselessly shed, and 
without the prospect of any good what- 
ever to their subjects? I am not 
ashamed to make the first advances. 
I have, I flatter myself, rafficiently 
proved to the world that I fear none 
of the chances of war. It presents no- 
thing which I have occasion to fear. 
Peace is the wish of my heait; but 
war has never been adverse to my gloiy. 
I conjure your Majesty, therefore, 
not to refuse yourself the satisfacticm 
of giving peace to the world. Never 
was an occasion more favourable for 
calming the passions^ and giving ear 
only to the sentiments of humanity 
and reason. If that opportunity be 
lost, what limit can be assigned to a 
war whicli all my efiforts have been un- 
able to terminate ? Tour Majesty has 
gained more during the last ten years 
than the whole e:d»nt of Europe in 
riches and territory : your subjects are 
in the very highest state of prosperity : 
what can you expect from a war? 
To form a coalition of the Conti- 
nental powen ? Be assured the Con- 
tinent will remain at peace. A coa- 
lition will only increase the strength 
and preponderance of the French 
empire. To renew our intestine di- 
visions ? The times are no longer the 
same. To destroy our finances ? Fi- 
nances founded on a flourishing agri- 
culture can never be destroyed. To 
wrest from France her colonies? They 
are to her only a seoondaiy considera- 
tion; and your Majesty has abready 



enough and to spare of those posses- 
sions. Upon reflection you must, I 
am persuaded, yourself arrive at the 
conclusion, that the war is maintained 
without an object ; and what a melan- 
choly prospect for two great nations 
to combat merely for the sake of fight- 
ing ! The World is surely lai^ge enough 
^or both to live in ; and reason has still 
sufficient power to find the means of 
reconciliation, if the inclination only 
is not wanting. I have now at least 
discharged a duty dear to my heart. 
May your Majesty trust to the sin- 
cerity of the sentiments which I have 
now expressed, and the reality of my de- 
sire to give the most convincing proofs 
of it I " 

4. The forms of a representative gov- 
ernment would not permit the ^lag 
of England to ianswer this communica- 
tion in person; but Lord Mulgrave, 
the minister for foreign affairs, on the 
14th January, addr^ed the follow- 
ing answer to M. Talleyrand : — " BHs 
Britannic Majesty has received the let- 
ter addressed to him by the chief of 
the French government. There is no- 
thing which his BCajesty has more at 
heart than to seize tiie first opportuni- 
ty of restoring to his subjects the bless- 
ings of peace, provided it is founded 
upon a basis not incompatible with 
the permanent interests and security 
of Mb dominions. His Majesty is per- 
suaded that i&at object cannot be at- 
tained but by arrangements whidi 
may at the same time provide for the 
future peace and security of Europe, 
and prevent a renewal of the dangers 
and misfortimes by which it is now 
overwhelmed. In conformity with 
tliese sentimaits, his Majesty feels 
that he cannot give a more specific an- 
swer to the overture which he has re- 
ceived, until he has had time to com- 
municate with the Continental powers, 
to whom he is imited in the most con- 
fidential manner, and particularly the 
Emperor of Russia, who has given the 
strongest proofs of the wisdom and 
elevation of the sentiments by which 
he is animated, imd of the lively in- 
terest which he takes in the security 
and independence of Eu'rope." 

6. This reply, which in a manner 
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diselofled the existence of a coalition 
against France, or at least of negotia- 
tions tending to snch an end, com- 
pletely answered the purpose of Napo- 
leon. It both revealed to the subjects 
of his empire the necessity of eztensive 
armaments, and gave them an oppor^ 
tunity of comparing what they deemed 
the pacific intentions and moderation 
of the Emperor with the projects of 
ambition which were entertained by 
the coalesced sorereigns. The press, 
whidi in his hands, as it invariably 
does in the hands of every despotic 
power, whether military or popular, 
had become the most terrible and slav- 
ish instrument in benighting mankind, 
resounded with declamations on the 
forbearance and wisdom of the youth- 
ful conqueror. The real causes of the 
war-«the occupation of Italy, the in- 
vasion of Germany, the subjugation of 
Switzerland — were studiously kept out 
of view; the encroachments of the 
Allies, the ambition of kings, the lust 
of the coalition, alone were referred to. 
Public opinion, formed on the only 
arguments the people were permitted 
to hear, prepared unanimously to sup- 
port the ruler of France, in the firm 
belief that in so doing they were not fol- 
lowing out any projects of offensive am- 
bition, but preparing only for the main- 
tenance of domestic independence. 

6. This general delusion was increas- 
ed by the eloquent and seducing ex- 
pressions in which Napoleon addressed 
himself to the legislative body at the 
opening of the session in the dose of 
the year 1804. "Princes, magistrates, 
soldiers, citizens ! " said he, '' we have 
all but one object in our several de- 
partments — ^the interest of our country. 
Weakness in the executive is the great- 
est of all misfortunes to the people. 
Soldier, or First Consul, I have but one 
thought: Emperor, I have no other 
object — ^the prosperity of France. I do 
not wWt to increase its territory, but I 
am resolwd to maintain its integrity. 
I have no desire to augment the in- 
fluence which we possess in Europe; 
but I will not permit what we enjoy to 
decline. No state shall be incorporated 
wUh ow empire ; but I will not sacrifice 
my rights, or the ties which unite us 



to other states.'* Such were the ex- 
pressions by which he blinded the eyes 
of hiJB subjects at the very time that 
he was taking measures, as the event 
showed, for the incorporation of the 
Ligurian republic with France, and the 
progressive extension of its dominion 
over the Ecclesiastical States and the 
whole Italian peninsula. No man ever 
knew so well as Napoleon how, by the 
artful use of alluring expressions, to 
blind his people to the reality of the 
projects which he had in. view; none 
ever calculated so successfully upon 
the slight recollection, and exclusive 
attention to present objects, which have 
ever characterised that volatile people; 
and none ever so successfully practised 
the great art of revolutions, to rouse ef- 
fort by the language of generosity, and 
apply it to the purposes of selfitdmees. 
7. This session of the legislative body 
was distinguished by an important step 
in French finance, highly characteristic 
of the increased wisdom and milder 
administration by which that great de- 
partment was now governed. This was 
the commencement of the system of 
indirect taxation, and the consequent 
diminution of that enormous load of 
direct buixlens which, amidst all the 
declamations of the revolutionists, had 
been laid during the preceding convul- 
sions upon the French people. It has 
been already mentioned, that the ter- 
ritorial burdens of France, during the 
progress of the Revolution, had become 
enormous ; the land-tax amounting to 
a full fifth of the whole profit derived 
from cultivation by the nation, and the 
inequality in the distribution of this 
burden being so excessive, that in many 
places the landowner paid thirty, forty, 
fifty, and even eighty per cent on their 
incomes. The enormity of the evil at 
length attracted the attention of the 
Emperor, and his sagacious mind at 
once perceived the superiority of taxes 
on consumption, wMch, confounded 
with the price of the articles on which 
they were laid, were hardly felt as a 
grievance, over an enormous direct 
payment from the proprietors to the 
government, which fell with excessive 
and intolerable severity upon a parti- 
cular class of society. Under his aus- 
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pices, accordingly, a system of indirect 
taxes was organised, under the name 
of Droits Retbnit, which soon came to 
form an important branch of tiie pub- 
lic revenue.* In the very first year, 
though their amount was very incon- 
siderable, they enabled the government 
to diminish the territorial impost by 
1,200,000 francs, or £48,000. The re- 
venue, as laid before l^e Chambers, 
though not a faithful picture, exhibited 
a progressive increase in all its branches, 
and enabled the Emperor, without any 
loans, with the assistance only of the 
great contributions levied on Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and other allied states, 
to meet the vast and increasing ex- 
penses of the year. On the 31st De- 
cember, a flattering exposition of the 
situation of the Empire was laid before 
the chambers by M. Champagny, the 
minister of the interior,' and the in- 
tention announced of effecting consti- 
tutional changes in the Italian and 
Batavian republics, similar to that re- 
cently completed in the French em- 
pire. The splendid picture which these 
representations drew of the internal 
prosperity of France gave rise to the 
eulogium on Napoleon, which acquired 
a deserved celebrity at the time : — 
" The first place was vacant : the most 
worthy was called to fill it : he has only 
dethroned anarchy." 

8. Events of still greater moment 
were announced to the British parlia- 
ment in the speech from the tiirone ; and 
the negotiations which then took place 
were of the greater importance that 
they formed the basis on which, at the 
conclusion of the war, the arrangements 
at the Congress of Vienna were mainly 
formed. From the ground then taken 
Great Britain, amid all the subsequent 

* The income of France during the year 
1804 was eighteen millions of francs higher 
than in 1803, and was as follows:— 

Tranck £ 

Direct taxes, . . 818,749,000 or 12,560, 000 
Registers, . . 198,584,000 *• 7,960,000 
Customs, . . 41,485,000" 1,700,000 
Excise, first year, 3,896,000 *' 166,000 

Post-office, . . 10,471,000" 420,000 
Lottery, . . 16,658,000 <* 660,000 

Salt-tax, . 8,220^000" 130,000 



588,062,000 or 23.666,000 
—Dug db Gaeta, i. 304. 



vicissitudes of fortune, neverfor one mo- 
ment swerved. In the speech from tiie 
throne,the King of England observed : — 
** I have received pacific overtures from 
the chief of the French government, 
and have in consequence expressed my 
earnest desire to embrace the first op- 
porttmity of restoring the blessings of 
peace, on such grounds as may be con- 
sistent with the permanent interest and 
safety of my dominions ,* but these ob- 
jects are closely connected with the 
general peace of Europe. I have, there- 
fore, not thought it right to enter into 
any more particular explanation with* 
out previous communication with those 
powers on the Continent with whom I 
am engaged in confidential intercourse 
and connection with a view to that im- 
portant object, and especially the Em- 
peror of Bussia, who has given the 
strongest proofs of the wise and digni- 
fied sentiments with which he is ani- 
mated, and of the warm interest which 
he takes in the safety and independence 
of Europe." 

9. It was not without foundation 
that MrPitt thus publicly announced the 
foimationof political connectionswhich 
evidently pointed to a third coalition. 
His ardent mind had long perceived, in 
the coldness which had taken place be- 
tween France and Russia, and the al- 
most open rupture with Sweden, the ele- 
ments from which to frame a powerful 
confederacy against that formidable 
empire ; and considerable progress, 
through his indefatigable efforts, had 
been made, not only in arranging the 
basis of such a confederacy, but in ob- 
taining the co-operation of the power 
whose aid was indispensable to its suc- 
cess — ^the cabinet of Vienna. " Assured 
at length of the friendly disposition 
of the Austrian government, notwith- 
standing the caution and reserve which, 
from their exposed situation, they were 
compelled to adopt, Mr Pitt, fom* days 
after the meeting of parliament, pre- 
sented a confidential communication to 
the Russian ambassador in London, in 
which the basis of the principles of the 
coalition was distinctly laid down. It 
was proposed — 1. To reduce France to 
its former limits, such as they were 
before the Revolution. 2. To make, in 
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regard to the countries rescued from 
France, such arrangements as, while 
they provide in the beet possible man- 
ner for the happiness and rights of 
their inhabitants, may at the same time 
form a powerful barrier against it in 
future, and for this purpose to incor- 
porate the Low Countries with Prus- 
sia; 8. To unite the kingdom of Etruria 
to Tuscany, restore Lombardy to Aus- 
tria, and annex G^noa to the kingdom 
of Piedmont ; 4. To take measures for 
establishing a system of public right 
throughout Europe. ** The first of 
these objects,'* continues the note, " is 
certainly the one which the views of 
his Majesty and of the Emperor (of 
Russia) would wish to be established, 
without any modification or exception; 
and nothing less can completely satisfy 
the wishes which they have formed for 
the security and independence of Eu- 
rope." The co-operation of Austria 
was alluded to in the same document ; 
for it goes on to state — ** His Majesty 
perceives with pleasure, from the secret 
and confidential communications which 
your Excellency has transmitted, that 
the views of the court of Vienna are 
perfectly in accordance with this prin- 
ciple, and that the extension which 
that court desires can not only be ad- 
mitted with safety, but even carried 
fieurther with advantage to the common 
cause." 

10. But it is worthy of especial no- 
tice, that, even in this secret and con- 
fidential note, there is not a hint of 
either reducing the ancient limits of 
France, or imposing a government on 
it contrary to the wishes of its inha- 
bitants ; an instance of moderation in 
nations, suffering at the moment so 
severely from t£e ambition of that 
country, which is in the highest degree 
remarkable, and rendered the confe- 
deracy worthy of the glorious success 
which ultimately atten<^ its exertions. 
The note, indeed, is the noblest monu- 
ment of the prophetic wisdom, as well 
as impartial justice, with which Mr 
Pitt conducted the war against the 
Revolution. It is truly wonderful to 
Bee that great statesman thus early 
tracing the outline of the eeneral policy 
of the great coalition which, ten years 



afterwards, effected the deliverance of 
Europe; and it is a memorable instance 
of national perseverance as well as 
moderation, to behold the same objects 
unceasingly pursued by his successon, 
during ten years of the most violent 
oscillations of fortime, and no severer 
terms at length imposed upon the van- 
quished than had been agreed to by 
their conquerors in the outset of the 
strife, and at the highest point of the 
enemy's elevation.* 

11. Diplomatic relations of a friendly 
character had already taken place be- 
tween the cabinet of St Petenburg 
and that of Berlin. So early as 24th 
May 1804, the latter, alarmed at the 
rapid strides of France in the north of 
Germany, had concluded a secret con- 
vention with the former, by which it 
was stipulated that so long as the First 
Consul limited himself to 30,000 men 
in the north of Germany, the two courts 
should remain quiescent ; but if other 
states in the neighbourhood should be 
invaded, they should imite their forces 
and act in concert for the common de- 
fence. But the death of the Duke 
d'Enghien produced warmer feeUngs, 
and rapidly led to a disposition towards 
a coalition in the northern courts, 
though the long-established jealousy of 
Prussia still marred the conclusion of 
a lasting alliance. A treaty was con- 
cluded between Russia and Sweden, 
for the avowed purpose of " maintain- 
ing the balance of power in Europe, 
and providing for the independence of 
(Germany." Immediately afterwards, 
a Russian corps disembarked in Pome- 
rania, to act m conjunction with the 
Swedish forces. This treaty proved a 
source of jealousy and disquietude to 
the Prussian cabinet, and the diplo- 
matic relations between Berlin and St 
Petersburg soon assumed a spirit of 
hostility, which augured littie good to 
the confederacy which England was 
striving to bring about between the 
great powen of Europe. Count Win- 
zingerode was in consequence despatch- 
ed to Berlin by the Emperor Alexander, 
to endeavour to induce the Prussian 
cabinet to enter into the designs of 
England and Russia; but notwithstand- 
* See Appendix A, Ghi^. xzxix. 
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ing the leaning of Baron Hardenberg, 
its chief minister, and the influence of 
the Queen, the old jealousy of Austria 
still pi'evailed, and Prussia persisted in 
that oTident partiality to the Frenoh 
alliance which was destined to be re- 
warded by the catastrophe of Jena and 
partition of Tilsit 

12. The supplies Toted in the British 
parliament for the serrice of the year 
amounted to no less than £44^559,521 
of war taxes, for the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, exclusive 
of £4,534,000, as separate charges, 
for England, besides £28,032,000 as 
permanent expenses, making a total of 
£77,125,521 yearly expenditure. The 
ways and means, including a loan of 
£20,000,000, amounted to £43,992,000 
for Great Britain, and £3,500,000 for 
Ii-eland, besides a permanent revenue 
for both countries of £32,381,000 ; in 
all, £79,873,000.* The new taxes im- 
posed to meet the interest of the loan 
were no leas than £1,560,000, consist- 
ing chiefly of additions to the salt-duty, 
to the postage of letters, to the legacy 
duty, and to those levied on horses em- 
ployed in husbandry, or in agricultural 
operations. 

13. The disturbed state of Ireland 
again rendered the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act indispensable, which 
accordingly passed both houses by a 
very large majority. Indeed, the con- 
tinued anai'chy of that beautiful island 
now began to spread among the 
thoughtful and observant in Great 
Britain a mournful conviction, wbich 
subsequent events have abundantly 
justified, that its people either had not 
received from nature the character, or 
had not reached by industry the stage 
of civilisation, requisite for the safe en- 
jo3nnent of a free constitution; and 
that the passions consequent on the 
exercise of its powers would perman- 
ently distract its inhabitants, and deso- 
late its surface. But though these 
views were beginning to spread among 
the thoughtful few, they took no root 
among the thoughtless many : party- 
spirit fastened on Ireland as the best 
field whereon to achieve its triumphs ; 
all the chief attacks on the ministry 

* See Appendix B, Chap, zxxix. 



began to be directed through its oon- 
eem^ and, like the Debatable Land 
between England and Scotland in 
former days, it was in consequence 
subjected' to a species of government 
distracted by passions utterly fatal to 
lasting prosperity. In this session of 
parliajoient also, the report of the select 
committee upon the tenth and eleventh 
naval reports was printed, in regard to 
the treasuryship of the navy under the 
management of Lord Melville — pro- 
ceedings upon which the spirit of party 
immecUately fastened with more than 
usual acrimony, and which were sub- 
sequently made the means of effecting 
the overthrow of the statesman who 
had elevated the British navy from a 
state of unexampled dilapidation to th« 
highest point of its triumph and glory. 
14. The grounds ojt this dbarge 
against Lord Melville, which is a 
znatter of more importance in the do- 
mestic history of Britain than in the 
general transactions of Europe, were, 
lst> That he had applied the public 
money to other uses than those of the 
navy departments under his control, 
in violation of an express act of par- 
liament; and, 2d, That he had con- 
nived at a system, on the part of the 
treasurer of the navy, of appropriating, 
for a time at least, the public money 
under his charge to his own uses; in 
consequence of which, if the public had 
sustained no actual loss, they had at 
least run a considerable risk, and been 
deprived of the {»rofits arising from 
such temporary use, which should all 
have been cai-ried to the public credit 
These charges were brought forwai'd, 
in a speech of distinguished ability a&d 
vehemence, by Mr Whitbread, a mer- 
cantile gentleman of great eminence in 
London, a perfect master of business 
and a powerful debater, who for long 
afterwards assumed a prominent place 
in the ranks of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons. Mr Pitt, without 
denying the facts detailed in the report^ 
called the attention of the house to the 
real import of what was established in 
evidence — ^viz. that no loss had been 
sustained by the public, every shilUng 
drawn out by the treasurer of the navy 
having been replaced in the hands of 
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the bankers; aad that it did not appear 
that Lord Melyille had been aware of 
the priyate purposes of profit to which 
that gentleman had applied tiie money, 
and most certainly had not derived 
one fiirthing of personal advantage 
from that irregularity.* After an 
animated debate, Mr Whitbread's reso- 
lutiona were Carried by the oasting vote 
of the Speaker, the numbers being two 
hundred and sixteen on each side^ 

16. This was too important a blow 
against the administration of iBb: Piti> 
not to be followed up with the utmost 
vigour by the Whig party, and was felt 
most keenly by that minister. It led 
to TiM^ous subsequent proceedings ; 
and so vehement did the opinion of the 
publio become, in consequence of the 
incessant efforts made by the press in 
the interest of the Whigs, to keep it in 
a state of agitation, t^t, on the 6th 
Hay, Mr Pitt announced in parliament, 
that liord Melville's name had been 
erased from the list of privy councillors : 
and the thanks of the Eouse of Com- 
mons were voted to the commissioners 
who had prepared the report, ** for 
the zeal, ability, and fortitude, with 
which they had ^scharged the arduous 
duties intrusted to them." The noble 
lord had resigned hi9 situation as First 
Lord of the Admiralty two days after 
the resolutions of the House of Com- 
mons were passed. These proceedings 
led to the impeachment of Lord mS- 
ville, in the following year, in the House 
of Peers, but he was acquitted by a 
large migority on all the charges, after 
a trial of great length and perfect im- 
partiality; and in the interim, the 
nation, from whose service he had been 
removed, was saved from imminent 
danger and possible destruction by the 
memorable victory, to which his efforts 
as First Lord of the Admii'alty had so 
mainly contributed, at Trafalgar. 

16. This session of parliameni was 
distinguished also by the commence- 
ment of those memorable debates on 
the removal of the existing disabilities 
from the Boman Catholics of Ireland, 

• " I never," said Mr Whitbread, " charged 
Lord Melville with participating in the plun- 
der of the public, because that had not ap- 
peared."— -Pari. Jkb. iv. ail. 



which continued, with little intermis- 
sion, to agitate the legislature for five- 
and-twenty years. The question was 
ai^ed. with the utmost ability in bol^ 
houses of parliament ; and to a subse- 
quent generation, which has witnessed 
the passmg of the Catholic Belief Bill, 
and is fanuliar with its effects, it is a 
matter both of interest and instruction 
to behold the light in which it was 
then viewed, and the arguments ad- 
duced for and against the measure by 
the greatest men of the ag^ On the 
one hand, it was argued by Mr Fox, 
LordGrenville,aBdMrGrattan, "That, 
in considering the claims of the Boman 
Catholics to exemption from the dis- 
abilities under which they laboured, it 
is material to recollect that they do 
not form a small or inconsiderable sect, 
but compose three-fourths of the popu- 
lation of Irelan4f and embrace, accord- 
ing to some, three, according to others, 
five millions of its inhabitants. It 
would indeed be a happy thing if we 
were all united ip religious as well as 
in political and constitutional opinions; 
but th^t, unfortunately, cannot now 
be hoped for, and the question is, what 
is to be done imder existing circum- 
stances? That parliament has long, 
too long, acted upon the distinction of 
religious faith, is indeed certain ; but, 
in justice to the memory of King 
WiUiam, ^t must be observed, that the 
system of exdusion did not commence 
with his measures, but arose in a sub- 
sequent reign, when the opinion un- 
fortunately became prevalent^ that the 
Boman Cathclios weretheirreconcilable 
enemies of the Protestant establish- 
ment of Ireland, and the Protestant 
government of England; and upon 
that assumption, without any proof, 
the step was taken of excluding them 
from all share in the constitution. Not 
content with this, means were devised, 
by penalties, proscriptions, and disabi- 
lities, to drive the whole Catholic pea- 
santry from the island, or reduce them 
to the state of a poor, ignorant, and 
illiterate population. 

17. "Such was the state in which 
the Boman Catholics of Ireland were 
at the accession of his present Majesty ; 
and under his government the measures 
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pursued have indeed been a contrast 
to the dark and bigoted system of his 
predecessors. Under his auspicious 
rule a system of progressive ameliora- 
tion has been introduced, by measures 
which were the more effectual because 
they were gradual, which have by de- 
grees reversed the wholeformer systenL 
Tou have given them full toleration, 
and the benefits of education ; taken 
away those odious measures which pro- 
duced the disunion of families ; restor- 
ed the industry of the country, by 
granting to the people a participation 
in Uie fruits of the soil, and allowed 
them a full share of its benefits, with- 
holding from them only the exeroise of 
the elective franchise. By these means 
the people have rapidly advanced in 
wealth, agriculture, commerce, and 
general civilisation : the magnanimity 
of Great Britain acknowledged the right 
of an independent government, and at 
length, in 1792, they were admitted, 
by being permitted to vote at elections 
for members of parliament, to a full 
participation of all the privileges of 
British subjects, excepting those for 
which the present petition prays. Here, 
therefore, was a system of gradual re- 
laxation introduced ; and here, for a 
time, a stand was made : not because 
reasons existed which rendered it 
doubtful whether any further conces- 
sions should ever be xnade, but because 
there were many considerations which 
made it appear desirable that the last 
relaxations should not be made in the 
Irish parliament That parliament had 
not arisen, like the British, from the 
wants and necessitiesof many centuries, 
but it was constituted at once, with the 
defined object of making the legislature 
a Protestant one, to the exclusion of 
three-fourths of the population. In 
these cireumstances it was more than 
doubtful whether the sudden admission 
of Catholics into that legislature, found- 
ed as it would have been on a consti- 
tuency embracing a great majority of 
persons of that persuasion, might not 
have endangered the Protestant inte- 
rests of Ireland, and possibly its con- 
nection with this country. 

1 8. ''But that obstacle is now remov- 
ed ; the Irish members no longer form 



a separate assembly, but are merged in 
the general parliament of the empire ; 
and the same prudential considerations 
which forbade the admission of Catho- 
lics into the Irish parliament^ where 
they would have formed a dangerous 
majority, recommend their entrance 
into the British, where they can never 
exceed a small minority. ' It cannot be 
denied that the Catholics of Ireland 
conceived groat hopes, that by the 
operation of the Union they would be 
relieved of their disabilities. No autho- 
rised assurance was ever given, no 
promise was made to them, that such a 
measure would result from that step : 
but still, by the arguments of those who 
supported it, and the course of reason- 
ing both within and without doors, 
hopes were given that the subject of 
Catkolic emancipation would be more 
favourably considered than it had 
hitherto been; and those who pro- 
moted the measure imdoubtedly gave 
the Catholics to understand, that their 
claims would meet with the most im- 
partial consideration from the united 
parliament It is this pledge which 
you are now called upon to redeem : 
you are required not to concede Catho- 
lic emancipation, but to go into a com- 
mittee to consider whether their de- 
mands can with safety be granted. 

19. ** Every government unquestion- 
ably has the power to impose restric- 
tions and disabilities upon a particular 
and suspected class of its subjects : but 
it must ever be a question of expe- 
dience whether suchpower should b© 
exeroised or not Wnat valid objec- 
tions can be now urged against the re- 
moval of religious duabilities f We are 
not now to go back, in the nineteenth 
century, to a disquisition on the justice 
as well as expedience of the great prin- 
ciples of toleration. They are univer- 
sally admitted : it lies with the oppo- 
nents of emancipation to make out the 
exception of their case from the general 
rule. We are told that it is impossible 
for a Roman Catholic to be a loyal sub- 
ject> and great pains have been taken 
to inculcate this doctrine. If true, this 
principle would lead to this result, that 
you must undo all that you have done ; 
recall every concession you have made. 
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and begin a crasade to drive the Catho- 
lics out of Ireland. But does history 
warrant the assertion that they bear 
this extraordinary character? Have not 
Protestants and Catholics been equally 
mingled in the ranks of the disaffected ? 
And have not many bright examples 
of the loyalty and fidelity of the popish 
priesthood and peasantiy oceurrod, es- 
pecially during the critical period of 
the American war ? Lamentable as were 
the disorders of Ireland at the close of 
the last century, yet it is now evident 
that they arose from causes foreign to 
their religion : from the heartburnings 
consequent on the unhappy system of 
middle-men, and the false relation of 
landlord and tenant, or the contagion of 
revolutionary principles from a neigh- 
bouring state. And the tranquil con- 
dition of three-fourths of the Catholic 
population for years past, may surely 
now plead as strongly in their favour 
as their former discontents could mili- 
tate against them. 

20. ** The period has now arrived 
when one of two things must be done 
with respect to Ireland. Either you 
must go back and restore the degrad- 
ing and exclusive system of Queen 
Anne, or you must go on and conciliate 
the Catholics, by admitting them to a 
full participation in the blessings of the 
British constitution. No middle course 
is practicable. They have already re- 
ceived too much to be coerced by force ; 
too littie to be won by affection. They 
have got everything, excepting the right 
to seats in parliament and eligibility to 
the higher offices in the army, the navy, 
and the law. It is in vain to say that 
such exclusion is not an injury. To 
many it is a most substantial disadvan- 
tage, because it deprives them of the 
just reward for their talents and exer- 
tions : to all it is a galling bar, a badge 
of servitude; and he knows littie of 
human nature who is not aware that 
such vexatious restraints, though ac- 
companied with little real hardship, 
are frequently productive of more vio- 
lent heartburnings than serious per- 
sonal injuries. If they came into this 
house, do you really believe they would 
attempt to overturn the hierarchy of 
the country ? What could five or six, 



or indeed fifty or sixt^ Catholics do to 
accomplish such an object, in the midst 
of a Protestant legislature tenfold more 
numerous? Sin^ar ax^guments were 
urged against the admission of Presby- 
terian members, but have they ever 
been found in hostility to the English 
establishment? and has not, on the con- 
trary, the removal of religious disabi- 
lities been the grand cause of the pa- 
cification and loyalty of the once dis- 
tracted and rebellious inhabitants of 
Scotland?" Mr Pitt supported the 
claims of the Catholics generally, but 
lamented that they had been brought 
forward at that particular moment, un- 
der circumstances which left little, if 
any, hope of the question being satis- 
factorily adjusted. 

21. On the other hand, it was stren- 
uously argued by Lord Hawkesbury, 
Lord Sidmouth, Mr Perceval, and Lord^ 
Chancellor Eldon : "Independent of the 
obvious reasons against this measure 
at the particular time at which it is 
now pressed upon the country, there 
are omer objections applicable to every 
time and to any circumstances under 
which this subject can be brought for- 
ward. In considering this question, it 
is indispensable to distinguish between 
toleration and the concession of poli- 
tical power. The first should ever be 
granted in its fullest extent; the second 
should be withheld when the granting 
of it may endanger the other institu- 
tions of society. The Catholics have 
proved themselves, by their conduct in 
Canada and elsewhere, to be as loyal 
subjects in some places as the British 
empire can boast; but their present 
claims in Ireland do not relate to their 
condition as subjects, but to their title 
to political power. No system, it is 
true, can be considered as perpetual, 
and some power must everywhere exist 
capable of abrogating the laws of the 
state according as circumstances may 
render this necessary; but there are 
some landmarks between the governors 
and the governed non tangenda non 
movenda, except on the ground of the 
clearest expedience or tiie most over- 
bearing necessity. The principles of 
the Revolution, as established by the 
Bill of Rights and Act of Settiement, 
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Iiave always been oonaidered «a of this 
description. That great and glorious 
change was not brought about l^ specu- 
latiye opinion or the passion for yision- 
ary improvement ; it was the result of 
necessity and of experienced evils; and 
the great statesmen by whom it was 
effected had the courage to put to them- 
selves the question whether the incon- 
venience of having a king of a different 
religion from that established in the 
country, or the evil of breaidng in upon 
the legal order of succession to the 
crown, were the greater calamity; and 
they decided in favour of the ktter. 
Now, is it not a necessary consequence 
of this limitation of the crown to persons 
of the Protestant faith, that the imme- 
diate advisers, officers, and counsellors 
of the crown should be of the same per- 
suasion? What would be more prepos- 
terous than in a government, where the 
law is above the crown, and has altered 
its channel of descent, to allow the min- 
isters, the chancellor, the judges of the 
land, to be of the religion most hostile 
of all to the establishment ? 

22. ''What would be the practical 
effect of a removal of the restrictions 
and limitations which our ancestors 
have adopted for the security of the 
constitution ? There are many classes of 
Dissenters who differ from the Church 
of England as widely on doctrinalpoints, 
and more widely on ecclesiastical gov- 
emment) than the Boman Catholics; 
but the vital difference is, that they do 
not appeal to a foreign power for in- 
struction or direction. It is this which 
constitutes the grand distinction be- 
tween the Roman Catholics and all 
other descjiptions of Christians; and 
it is this which it is in a peculiar man- 
ner of importance to consider, in judg- 
ing of their claims to political power. 
It is notiheir profession of a different 
faith which renders them dangerous ; 
it is the submission to a foreign autho- 
rity — the constitution of an imperium 
in imperiOf only the more dangerous 
that it is founded on a spiritual basis, 
which all conscientious persons will 
ever prefer to any temporal authority. 
In the Catholic religion, above aU others, 
the jurisdiction and authority of the 
priesthood interfere in a great part of 



the civil and domestio concerns of life. 
If religion and the state are distinct 
and at variance, and the Catholic ia 
compelled to decide between th^n, he 
must decide for his religion and against 
the states The question is not, whether 
Catholics may be loyal subjects— whe- 
ther they should enjoy toleration, or 
obtain civil rights or civil Iiberty,--I6r 
all that they already have, — ^but whe- 
ther they are to obtain pditieal power 
of eveiy description, when they refuse, 
and on the principles of their religion 
ever must refuse, to acknowledge the 
complete authority of the state. 

23. " The practical effect of the ex- 
tension of the elective franchise to the 
CatiiolicB of Ireland has been, to pro- 
duce in most of its counties some- 
thing very neaiiy approaching to uni- 
versad sufirage. It is the opinion of 
those best acquainted with the inter- 
nal state of Ireland, that, if the doors 
of parliament are once thrown open to 
the Catholics, the influence of the 
priests will infallibly be exerted in fa- 
vour of the Catholic candidates, and as 
certainly against the Protestants : and 
thus the ^fluence of property would 
be operating on the one side, and that 
of religion on the other. Such a state 
of things would not only create much 
intemid confusion and disorder, but it 
could not fiiil to operate most injuri- 
ously with respect to the lower orders 
of the people, who must unavoidably, 
and on many occasions, become the vic- 
tims of these contending interests. The 
present condition of the Continent ren- 
ders it in an especial manner inexpe- 
dient to make the proposed conces- 
sions at this time. Whoever contem- 
plates the late extensions of the power 
of France, must be convinced that the 
Roman See is substantially under the 
power of Napoleon. The Pope has 
been compelled to travel to Paris, a 
thing unheard-of for ten centuries, to 
place a revolutionary crown on the 
head of that fortunate usurper ; and he 
looks, doubtless, for some considerable 
return for so extraordinary a mark of 
condescension. Can there be any doubt, 
therefore, of the complete dependence 
upon the French government in which 
he is placed ? and would it not be the 
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height of madness in va, "knomag Nck 
poleon'fi inveterate hostility to this 
country, to weaken our means of re- 
sistance by the admission to political 
power of those who are necessarily 
subject to a power oTer which ho has 
suchacontroU 

24. " Mr Emmett and all the leaden 
of the Irish insurgents have declared, 
in their examinations before the Secret 
Ck>mmittee of the Irish Lords, * that 
the mass of the people do not care a 
feather for Catholic emancipation ; 
neither did they care for parliamentary 
reform, till it was explained to them 
as leading to other objects which they 
did look to, particularly the abolition 
of tithes.' It is evident^ therefore, 
from their testimony, as well as from 
th^ reason of the thing itself, that the 
great body of the Catholics would not 
consider what you are now called upon 
to grant as any desirable boon or ma* 
terial concession. We are ready to 
give them every reasonable liberty or 
franchise, but not to surrender the 
state into their hands. The expecta- 
tion that concession, as such, will lead 
to peace, is unfortunately contradicted 
by the whole history of Ireland, where 
it has invariably been found that yield- 
ing has induced disturbance and an- 
archy ; and the public peace has been 
preserved only by a severe code, which, 
how painful soever, was, in time past 
at least, indispensable. The severity 
of that code we deprecate as much as 
any of the advocates of the Catholics ; 
but we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact, tiiat under it Ireland enjoyed ab- 
solute tranquillity for nearly a century, 
and that since its relaxation it has been 
disgraced by two rebellions, and has 
constantly been more or less the theatre 
of disturbance. Let us, therefore, see- 
ing the results of the preceding parts 
of the experiment have been so doubt- 
ful, avoid rash innovations and shun ad- 
ditional changes. The future destiny of 
our country is not in our own hands : 
kingdoms may rise and fall, flourish or 
decay ; but let us not be ourselves the 
instruments of that blow which may 
occasion om* destruction, and recollect 
that it is only by a steady adherence 
to that system which we have received 



from our fore&ih^ that we can hope 
to exist with safety, or to fiall» if fall 
we must» with honour." 

The motion to go into a committee 
on the Roman Catholic petition was 
negatived by a great majority in both 
houses : in the Peers by one hundred 
and seventy-eight to forty-nine : in the 
Commons by three hundred and thirty- 
six to one hundred and twenty-four. 

25. Informing an opinion on this 
subject* interesting from the princi* 
pies which it embraces, and still more 
from the consequences to which they 
lead, it is impossible to d^y that it is 
involved in extraordinary difficulty, 
Not theory, but experience, is the an- 
tagonist with which liberal principles 
have here to contend. How convinc- 
ing soever the argument in favour of 
the complete removal of religious dis- 
abilities may be, and how pleasing 
soever the prospect of constructing a 
society in which opinion is as free as 
the air we breathe, and actual delin- 
quence alone can impose disability, it 
is impossible to deny that the experi- 
ment* when put into practice, has, 
hitherto at least, signally failed. Catho- 
lic emancipation has at length been car- 
ried ; but it has produced none of the 
benefits which its advocates antici- 
pated, and reaUsed many of the evils 
which its opponents predicted. When 
it is recollected that it was argued that 
concession to the Irish Catholics would 
only lead to additional demands ; that 
the whole influence of the priests would 
be thrown on the popular side, and 
the peace of the country be perpetually 
disturbed by the conflict between num- 
bers and property, it is impossible now 
to dispute the justice of the objections 
stated to the change ; and melancholy 
experience has taught us that Mr Per- 
ceval's and Lord Hawkesbury's words 
were prophetic. Ireland haa never 
been so distracted as since Catholic 
emancipation was granted : the total 
suspension of the constitution has in 
consequence repeatedly since been 
forced as a measure of absolute neces- 
sity upon government; and, without 
stilling the waves of discontent in the 
island, that long-debated change has 
flxed the firebrand of discord in the 
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Britiflh empire. ConsequenoeB bo diB- 
astrousi so different from what they 
anticipated, have filled with aatonish- 
ment the friends of toleration. Many 
have come to doubt whether its doc- 
trines are in reality so well founded 
as abstract argument would lead us to 
suppose : others have settled into the 
belief that, however just in themselves, 
they were inapplicable to the cii*cum- 
stances of an old empire, essentially 
founded upon an opposite set of prin- 
ciples; and that, in the attempt to 
dniw a decayed beam out of the edi- 
fice, the whole structure has fallen into 
ruins.* 

26. In truth, however, the total fail- 
ure of Catholic emancipation affords no 
grounds for doubting, in the general 
case, the great principles of religious 
toleration ; it only shows that other 
and deeper sources of evil were operat- 
ing in Ireland, to which that measure, 
though founded in the abstract on just 
principles, could furnish no sufficient 
antidote : and that Great Britain is ex- 
periencing, in the endless difficulties 
consequent on the possession of that 
island, the same law of moral retribu- 
tion of which France, ever since the 
Revolution, has furnished so memor- 
able an example. When rightly con- 
sidered, the state of that country is 
pregnant with political instruction ; it 
shows that nations which commit in- 
justice cannot escape punishment : and 
in its present wretchedness may be 

* The following table exhibits the steady 
and rapid increase of crime in Ireland since 
the CathoUc Relief Bill was passed :— 

1828, Catholic disabilities in mittaii. vietiont. 

force, . . . 14,683 0,269 

1829, BeUef Bill passed in 

March, . . . 15,271 9,449 

1830. 16,794 9,902 

1831, Reform agitation, . 16,192 9,605 

1882, Ditto, . . . 16,086 9,759 

1838, Tithe agitation began, 17.819 11,444 

1884, Coercion Act in force, 21,881 14,628 

Thus the committals in Ireland had in- 
creased a half in six years after the disabili- 
ties were removed from the Catholics. When 
it is recollected that not a third part of the 
atrocious crimes in that counti^ are ever 
made the suUect either of committal or trial, 
it may safely be concluded from this instrac- 
tive table, that during that period crime has 
more than doubled over its whole extent — 
Pari Papers, June 14, 1886. 



disoemed additional grounds for that 
love of real freedom, and detestation of 
revolutionary ambition, the enforce- 
ment of which constitutes the great 
moral of the present times. 

27. I. The first circumstance which 
has left an incurable wound in Ireland, 
and through it in the whole British 
empire, is the enormous and unpardon- 
able extent to which the confiscation 
of landed property had been carried in 
former times. Without referring to 
historical details, it is sufficient to ob- 
serve, that at least four-fifths, probably 
five-sixths, of the soil of Ireland has, 
at different times, changed hands in 
this violent manner, and that the great 
majority of the persons on whom the 
foifeited estates have been bestowed 
were English soldiers of fortune, noble 
proprietors, or companies resident in 
Great Britain. The consequences of 
this spoliation have been to the last 
degree disastrous. As the unjust for- 
feiture of property is the most cruel of 
all acts of oppression, because it ex- 
tends to distant generations the injury 
done to the present^ so it is the one of 
all others which most certainly leads 
to its own punishment Invariably it 
leaves the seeds of undying animosity 
between the descendants of the op- 
pressors and oppressed — ^between the 
owners of the soil and the peasantry 
who till their lands. Landed con- 
fiscation has been to Ireland what 
a similar deed of iigustice was to 
France — a festering sore which has 
never been healed. In both coun- 
tries restitution has become impos- 
sible, from the multitude of new in- 
terests which have been created ; 
therefore, by both countries retribution 
must be endured. 

28. IL The ghastly wound thus 
opened in Ireland by tiie barbarity of 
feudal injustice mighty however, in the 
course of ages have been healed, as the 
evils of Norman confiscation were in 
Great Britain, were it not for another 
circumstance, of peculiar and lament- 
able malignity, which has continually 
k^t it open. This is the unhappy be- 
stowing of the estates upon persons 
resident in this country, and ^e con- 
sequent introduction of the system of 
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middle-men and absentee proprietors 
into the neighbouring island. These 
evils necessarily flowed from the first 
great act of injustice ; for it was not 
to be supposed that English noblemen 
would leave their baronial palaces to 
dwell in the comparatiYely barbarous 
realm of Ireland ; and they soon found 
that, without middle-men interposed 
between them and the cultiTators of 
the soil, they could not realise anjrthing 
whatever out of their possessions. 
Thence necessarily followed in dose 
and rapid succession the interposition 
of a number of tenants, many holding 
their estates for a long term of years, 
between the landlords and the peasan- 
try ; the continual impoverishment of 
the rural cultivators, by the necessity 
of maintaining out of the produce of 
their labour such a multitude of supe- 
riors ; and the ruinous right of the 
landlord to distrain the effects of the 
sub-tenant for the arrears of rent due 
by his principal,— a privilege which, in 
its application to a country so situated, 
rendered the growth of agricultural 
capital impossible, and chained the 
people to habits of indigent existence 
and unlimited increase of population. 
The Irish landlords have long clung 
with blind tenacity to this blasting pri- 
vilege, inconsistent with any degree of 
prosperity in their country, as the only 
means of realising any rents out of the 
tenantry — a pandlel case to the strong 
attachment of the holders of nations! 
domains in France to the revolution- 
ary law of succession, the certain de- 
stroyer of anything like general free- 
dom in their coimtry; and another 
example of that law of nature which 
induces men, who have profited by the 
firuito of injustice, to adhere with in- 
fatuated obstinacy to the very institu- 
tions which are calculated to bring 
about its punishment 

29. III. The unhappy vicinity to 
Qreat Britain, and .the supposed ne- 
cessity of having a similar form of gov- 
ernment and national representation 
for the two countries, however differ- 
ent their character and state of social 
advancement, has contributed still 
fiiriher to perpetuate the disorders of 
Ireland, and distract its indigent pea- 



santry by the passions and the ambition 
which centuries of fireedom, and an ex- 
tensive distribution of property, alone 
enable its more advanced neighbour 
to bear with safety. Experience has 
now placed it beyond a doubt that 
Ireland is not capable of bearing the 
excitement of, or disregarding the pas- 
sions oonseqnent on, a populu: consti- 
tution. The state of civilisation to 
which she has arrived is not adequate 
to such a trial: the passions conse- 
quent on the unhappy wounds in her 
bosom are too strong to endure them 
withoutoonYul8ion&* Couldthewishes 
of philanthropy be granted, what Ire- 
land should receive for half a century 
is a wise and humane, hut despotic 
govemmentf which, while encouraging 
evexy branch of industry, alleviating 
every source of suffering, aiding every 

* The atrodoiu crimes over Ireland in the 
last months of 1832, three years after Catho- 
lic emaudpation had passed, were at the rate 
of six thousand a-year. In the year imme- 
diately following the passing of the Coercion 
Act, they were, over the whole country, re- 
duced tmree-fifths ; and in the county of O- 
kenny, and a few other baronies where its 
extraordinary powers were put in force, they 
had been reduced from one thousand five 
hundred and sixty-one to three hundred and 
thirty a-year.— Pari. Report, May 8, 1833, and 
Hay 14, 1834. * ' The disturbances of Ireland," 
said Marquis Wellesley, while viceroy of that 
country m 1834, "have in every instance 
been excited and inflamed by the agitation 
of the combined projects for the abolition of 
tithes, and the destruction of the iminn with 
Great Britain. I cannot employ words of suf- 
ficient strength to express my solicitude that 
his MiOMtys government should fix the 
deepest attention on the intimate connection 
marked by the strongest characters in all 
these transactions, between the system of agi- 
tation and its inemtable consequence, the sys- 
tem qf combination leading to violence and o%U- 
rage: they are msqtarably cause and effect: 
nor can I, after the most attentive consider- 
ation of the dreadfiil scenes passed under 
my view, by any effort of my tmderstanding 
separate one from the other in that un- 
broken chain of indissoluble connection." 
So strongly are the Irish themselves con- 
vinced of their inability to bear the excite- 
ment of a free constitution, at least in periods 
of agitation, that Mr Littleton, the Irish 
Secretary under Barl Grey's administration, 
stated in parliament, that he had never met 
with a single person of any shade of political 
opinion in Irelsoid, and he had mingled with 
all, who did not cordially approve of the Co- 
ercion Act of 1838, and earnestly wiahed for 
its renewal.— Jfirroro/Parltatnenl, 19th July 
1834. 
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Opening to employment, Bbould, at the 
same time, rigorously punish crimes 
in eyery rank, close every avenue to de* 
mocratio ambition, terminate the ex^ 
ercise of all ruinous privileges, and ex* 
tinguish every hope of revolutionary 
elevation. It is thus, and thus only, 
that the apparently incurable disorders 
of her social condition could be re- 
moved ; that habits of industry could 
become general ; artificial wants and 
a higher 8tandai:d of comfort reduce 
to due subjection the principle of popu- 
lation; and a foundation be laid in 
the growth of an opulent middle class 
in society, for the safe and pacific ex- 
ercise of those powers which, when 
prematurely conceded, destroy in a 
short time the only durable foundation 
of real freedom. 

80. lY. It was l(mg ago observed by 
the great champion of relieious free- 
dom, Mr Locke, that the prmciples of 
toleration are not to be applied to 
those who hold that faith is not to be 
kept with heretics, or who arrogate to 
themselves any peculiar privilege or 
power in civil concerns, or acknow- 
ledge any foreign or alien ecclesiastical 
authority.* The distinction which he 

* Locke's words, which are very remark- 
able, are as follows :—" Another more secret 
evil, but more dangerous to tiie common- 
weeJth, is, when men arrogate to themselves, 
and those of their own sect, some peculiar 
prerogative, covered over with a precious 
show of deceitful words^ but in effect oppo- 
site to the civil rights of the community. 
We cannot find any sect that teaches ex- 
pressly and openly, that men are not obliged 
to keep their promise, that princes may be 
dethroned by those who differ from them in 
religion, or that the dominion of all things 
belongs only to themselves ; fbr these things, 
proposed thus nakedly and plainly, would 
soon draw on them the eyeand hand of the ma- 
gistrate, and awaken all the care of the com- 
monwealth. But, nevertheless, we find those 
who teach the same things in other words. 
For what else do they mean who teach that 
no faith is to be kept with heretics ? Their 
meaning is. forsooth, that the privilege of 
breaking faith belongs to themselves^ for 
they declare all tiiat are not of their com- 
munion are heretics. These, therefore, and 
the like, who attribute unto the Suthful, re- 
ligious, aDd orthodox — that is, in plain 
terms, to themselves— any peculiu* power 
or privilege above other mortals in the con- 
cerns of religion, or who, under pretence 
of religion, do challenge any manner of 
authority over such as are not associated 



draws between toleration to those who 
merely differ from government in re- 
ligious belief, and those who acknow- 
ledge a foreign spiritual authority, and 
are animated by an undying desire 
to regain the lost possessions or ascen- 
dancy of the Catholic Church, is in the 
highest degree important, and throws 
a precious ray of light upon the dark- 
ness with which the calamities conse- 
quent on Catholic emancipation have 
shrouded not only the prospects of the 
British empire, but the great principles 
of religious toleration itself. These 
calamities are not chargeable upon the 
doctrines of religious freedom abstract- 
ly considered; they are the fatal re- 
sults of the combination of religious 
difference in the case of the Catholics, 
with the poisonous intermixture of 
ecclesiastical ambition, civil rancour, 
and political passion. The Catholics 
are dangerous, not merely because 
they profUs different religious tenets, 
but because they belong to an eccle- 
siastical power which formerly num- 
bered the British Islands among the 
brightest jewels of its tiara, and will 
never cease to labour to extirpate the 
faith which despoiled it of that ancient 

with them in their ecclesiastical communion ; 
I say these have no right to be tolerated by ^ 
magutraie, as neither those that will not 
own and teach the dutv of tolerating all men 
in matters of mere religion. For what do 
all these and the like doctrines signiiy, but 
that they may and are ready upon any occa- 
sion to seize the government and possess 
themselves of the estates andfortUTUs of their 
fdlow-tubjeets, and tJtat they only euk leave to 
be tolerated by the magittratei so lonff until they 
Jlnd themuUfet strong emimgh to ^ect it f 

" Again, that church can have no right to 
be tolerated by the magisirate which is con- 
stituted upon su(^ a ^ttom, that all those 
who enter into it do thereby, ipM /octo^ de- 
liver themselves up to the protection and 
service of another prince ; for by this means 
the magistrate would give way to the set- 
tling of a foreign jurisdiction in his own coun- 
try, and suffer his own people to bo enlisted, 
as it were, for soldiers agamst his own gov- 
ernment. Nor does the frivolous and falla- 
cious distinction between the court and the 
church afford any remedy to this inconveni- 
ence, when both are subject to the absolute 
authority of the same person, who has not 
only influence to persuade the members of 
his ovm church to whatever he lists, bat 
can eivioin it them, on the pain of eternal 
txe.**— First Letter on Toleration ; Works, vi 
46, 47. 
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part of its heritage. Temporal pas- 
sion, political ambitioii, reTenge for in- 
jury, are here mixed up, in overwhelm- 
ing proportions, with the abstract 
question of religious freedom. 

31. Unlimited toleration the Irish 
Papists are clearly entitled to, and 
have long possessed; but to concede 
to them political power was the same 
error as it would haye been in the Car- 
thaginians to have permitted, on their 
shores, an armed and fortified settle- 
ment of Romans; or for England to 
have allowed an intrenched camp of 
the soldiers of Napoleon to be con- 
structed on the coast of Kent^ The 
imjust spoliation of the church at the 
Reformation, has introduced an apple 
of discord between England and Ire- 
land, which can never be removed. 
Nor is the compai*atively inconidder^ 
able number, at first, of such an or- 
ganised band of aliens, any reason for 
despising its ultimate dangers : for 
such a body, by taking advantage of 
the divisions of the ruling power, and 
attaching itself to the malcontents in 
the bosom of the state, can almost al- 
ways in the end attain a supremacy 
over both the contending fsctions. A 
few hundred English merchants ap- 
peared as suppliant settlers on the 
banks of the Gkmges ; but no sooner 
did they gain the privilege, professedly 
for defence, of constructing forts and 
batteries, than they went on from one 
acquisition to another, till they had 
subjected a hundred millions of Hin- 
doos to their dominion. 

32. While the British parliament 
was occupied with these momentous 
discussions, and the British people, 
little conscious of the imminent danger 
which threatened them from the power 
of Napoleon, were eager in the pursuit 
of the abuses opened up by the tenth 
report of the Naval Commissioners, 
that great conqueror was busied with 
the twofold object of consolidating in 
all the afGOLiated republics his newly- 
acquired authority, and directing the 
vast naval and military preparations 
destined for the invasion of this coun- 
try. With the double view of attain- 
ing the former of these objects, and 



disguisisg the real designs by which 
he hoped to effect the latter, he intro- 
duced a change into the government of 
all the states dependent upon France; 
placed on his head the iron crown of 
Lombardy; and surrendered himself, 
in appearance, to the magnificent fdtes 
by which the impassioned people of 
Italy celebrated tiie supposed era of 
their regeneration. But during the 
whole time his eyes were fixed on the 
shores of the Channel; and the mi- 
nutest movements of the navies of 
France, Spain, and Holland, which were 
all to co-operate in the expedition, as 
well as of the vast army destined for- 
his immediate command, were regu- 
lated by his indefatigable activity, 
while he was to appearance engaged 
only in the pomp and magnificence of 
an imperial progress. 

88. Holland was iiie first of the in- 
dependent republics which underwent 
the change consequent on the assump- 
tion of we crown by Napoleon. The 
continuance of the republican rule in 
that country was altogether at vari- 
ance with &e institutions which he 
proposed to establish in all the states 
subjected to his control ; but as it ap 
peered too violent a transition to make 
so old a commonwealth pass at once 
from democracy to monarchy, an inter- 
mediate preparatory state was imposed 
upon it by the Emperor. The whole 
powers of the constitution were by this 
change vested in a single magistrate, 
who, to conciliate the patrician party, 
was styled the Grand Pensionary. This 
new constitution, organised at Paris, 
the great manufactoxy of institutions 
of that description, was prepared by 
the French government with the aid of 
M. Schimmelpenninck, the Dutch am- 
bassador at that capital, — a respectable 
man, who rapidly entered into the 
views of the Emperor, and was reward- 
ed with the office of Qrand Pensionary 
himself. The Butch, incapable of re- 
sistance, yielded to this as they had 
done to aU the preceding changes. The 
democrats were indignant at behold- 
ing a single governor concentrate in 
his hands all the powers of govern- 
ment; but the Onaige party were se- 
cretly gratified at seeing so e£foctoal a 
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curb imposed on their revolutionary 
aatagonifltB, and augured better things 
of this constitution than they had done 
of any which had before been forced 
upon their country. The new consti- 
tution, accepted on the 22d March by 
the legislatiYe body, soon received the 
sanction of the great majority of the 
inhabitants. 

34. More important changes soon 
after ensued in the Italian states. The 
original design of Napoleon wbb to 
have erected the Italian republic into 
a separate kingdom, and placed his 
brother Joseph on the throne : and this 
choice was highly agreeable to the Cis- 
alpines; but that prince declared he 
would not accept it> unless the Emperor 
would give the new kingdom that with- 
out wMch it could not exist — a tract 
of sea-coast and a harbour in the Me- 
diterranean — and relieve it from the 
burdensome tribute of 25,000,000 francs 
(£1,000,000) yearly paid to the French 
government These conditions by no 
means answered the views of Napo- 
leon, and therefore he changed his de- 
sign, and resolved to place the crown 
of Lombardy on his own head, and 
send his son-in-law, Eugene Beauhar- 
nais, to Milan, to govern the kingdom 
in the chanMjter of viceroy. This de- 
sign was first opened to Count Melzi 
and a deputation from the Italian re- 
public, who attended at Paris on occa- 
sion of the coronation of Napoleon as 
Emperor of France. Their consent was 
without difficulty obtained; and it hav- 
ing been arranged that the proposal 
should appear to come from the Ita- 
lians themselves, Cotmt Melsd, in a 
studied harangue, delivered in presence 
of the French senate, called upon Na- 
poleon to establish a monarchical form 
of government and hereditary succes- 
sion, as the only means of averting the 
evils with which their infant institu- 
tions were threatened. He then read 
aloud the fundamental articles of the 
act of settiement, by which Napoleon, 
Emperor of France, was declared King 
of Italy, with the right of succession 
to his sons, natural or adopted, and 
male heirs. 

35. On the following day the Emperor 
appeared in great pomp in the senate, 



and conferred on his sister Eliza the 
principality of Piombino. The act of set- 
tiement of the Italian crown was then 
read ; the members of the deputation 
took the oath of fidelity to their new 
sovereign, and he declined, " That he 
acoeptMl, and would defend, the iron 
crown ; and that even during his life- 
time he would consent to separate the 
two crowns, and place one of his natu- 
ral or adopted sons upon the throne as 
soon as the British, French, and Rus- 
sian troops have evacuated respectively 
Malta, Naples, and the Ionian Islands." 
This great change waa proclaimed with 
due solemnity at Milan on the 81st of 
March, when Eugene Beauhamais, who 
had already assumed the command of 
the army, acted as viceroy, and re- 
ceived the homage of the principal 
authorities. On tiie same day the new 
constitution of the kingdom was pro- 
mulgated by an imperisS and royal de- 
cree. The former and singular estab- 
lishment of three colleges of electors, 
consisting of proprietors, men of letters, 
and men of business, was kept up in the 
new kingdom ; but in every other re- 
spect its institutions were an exact 
copy of those established in the French 
empire.* 

86. The better to conceal the great 
designs which he was at this time bring- 

* Napoleon on this occasion made the fol- 
lowing speech in the senate : — " Powerful 
and ^reat is the French empire, but greater 
still IS our moderation. We have in a man- 
ner conquered Holland, Switzerland, Italy. 
Germany ; but in the midst of such unparal- 
leled success we have listened only to the 
counsels of moderation. Of so manv con- 
quered provinces, we have retained only that 
one which was necessary to maintain fiance 
in the rank among nations which she has 
always enjoyed. The partition of Poland, 
the provinces torn from Turkey, the con- 
quest of India, and of almost all the Euro- 
pean colonies, have, in a manner, tuiued the 
balance against us. To form a counterpoise 
to such acquisitions we must retain some- 
thing, but we keep only what is useful and 
necessarv. Great would have been the addi- 
tion to the wealth and resources of our terri- 
tory, if we had united to them the Italian 
republic; but we gave it independence at 
Lyons; and now we proceed a step flirther, 
and solemnly recognise its ultimate separa- 
tion from Uie crown of France, deferring 
only the execution of that project till it can 
be done without danger to Italian indepen- 
dence."— Botta, iv. 167, 
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iu>? to maturity for the concentration 
of his land and sea forces for the inTa- 
sion of Qreat Britain, Napoleon re- 
Bolyed to proceed to Italy, and dazzle 
the world by the splendour of the cere- 
monies attendant on his assumption of 
the iron crown of Charlemagne. For 
this purpose he set out for Turin, by 
the route of Fontainebleau and Lyons, 
corresponding daily with the minister 
of marine, and retiring from the mag- 
nificence of entertainments and the re- 
ception of adulatory addresses to direct 
the minutest details of the great arma- 
ment which he was collecting in every 
harbour, from the Tezel to Cadiz, and 
from Toulon to Venice, for this grand 
expedition. Nothing leaves so sti'ong 
Hii impression of the vast ability and 
indefatigable activity of his mind, as 
the study of the numerous, minute, and 
hicid orders which he addressed during 
every day of this journey to the minis- 
ter of marine, and the admirable saga- 
city with which almost all the conceiv- 
able chances of those numerous squa- 
drons were calculated and provided for 
by his all-seeing intellect.* But while 
these were the objects of his secret 
meditation, very d^erent were the oc- 
cupations in which to external appear- 
ance he was engaged. At Lyons he in- 
spected the rising manufactures of that 
city, in which the five pacific years of 
his government, and the exclusion of 
British manufactures from the Conti- 
nent in consequence of the war, had 
already induced an extraordinary de- 
gree of prosperity. In crossing Mont 
Cenis, he surveyed the great works in 
progress for the formation of the mag- 
nificent road which now traverses that 
mountain. At Turin he relinquished 
the royal palace to the Pope, who had 
reached that place on his return to 
Rome, and lodged in the Castie of Stu- 

* This correspondence is to be found entire 
in General Mathieu Duinas'a work, having 
hcon put into hia hands by the Duchess 
Decr^ widow of the minister of marine, to 
whom it was addressed. — Dumas, xi. 106, 
286.— Pi^cM Just. It leaves no doubt what- 
ever as to the reality of Napoleon's designs 
for the invasion of this country, and the ex- 
ti-Aordinary combination of diances which 
nluue prevented them ttom being carried 
uii<) effect. 
VOL. VL 



pinigi, a countiy residence of the kings 
of Sardinia, which had been splendidly 
fitted up for his reception. He there 
received accounts of the successful pas- 
sage of the Straits of Gibraltar by the 
Toulon squadron, siid its junction with 
the Spanish fleet of Admu*al Gravina 
at Cadiz, of which the details will im- 
mediately be given. Overjoyed at this 
intelligence, he moved on with alacrity 
to Asti and Alessandria, and at the 
latter place seemed wholly engrossed 
with the immense fortifications in pro- 
gress round its walls, destined to ren* 
der it one of the greatest foi'tresses in 
the world. 

87. Splendid pageants had for some 
time been in preparation on the field of 
Castiglione, and on that of Marengo, 
where the destinies of Italy had so re- 
cently been fixed. Twenty-five thou- 
sand men on the first of these fields, 
under Augereau and Lannes, represent- 
ed the battle of which it had been the 
theatre. Thirty -four battalions and 
seven squadrons were assembled on the 
latter, to imitate the manoeuvres of the 
battie which had given it immortality ; 
while the Emperor and Empress, seat- 
ed on a lofty throne which overlooked 
the whole field, were to behold, in mi- 
mic war, the terrible scenes which once 
had occurred upon it The day was 
bright and clear ; the soldiers, who from 
daybreak had been on their ground, 
impatiently awaited the arrival of the 
hero ; and shouts of acclamation rent 
the aky when he appeared with the Em- 
press, in a magnificent chariot drawn 
by eight horses, surrounded with all the 
pomp of the Empire, and ascended the 
throne, before which the manceuvi'es 
were to be performed. Many of the 
veterans who had been engaged in the 
action were present, among whom the 
soldiers in an especial manner distin- 
guished Marshal Lannes, who had borne 
so large a portion of the brunt of the 
Imperialist attack in that temble strife. 
After the feigned battie was over, the 
soldiers defiled before the Emperor, 
upon the most distinguished of whom he 
conferred, amidst the loud acclamations 
of their comrades, the crosses and de- 
corations of the Legion of Honour, 
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The splendid equipments of the men, 
the proud bearing of the horses, the glit- 
ter of gold and steel which shone forth 
resplendent in the rays of the declining 
sun, and the interesting associations 
connected with the spot, produced an 
indelible Impression on the minds of 
the spectators, and contributed not a 
little to fan the military spirit among 
the indolent youth of Italy, whom Na- 
poleon was so desirous to rouse to more 
manly feelings prior to the great con- 
test with Austria, which he foresaw was 
approaching. 

38. On the day following, the Em- 
peror continued his journey, passed the 
Po at Mezzona Costa amidst the shouts 
of a prodigious concourse of people, and 
proceeded to Pavia, where ho received 
the adulatory addresses with which the 
learned men of Italy lauded the dis- 
penser of its wealth and influence. His 
triumphal entry into Milan took place 
on the 8th ; and, amidst the f§tes and 
rejoicings which preceded his corona- 
tion, the designs were formed for the 
greater part of those splendid public 
edifices which now adorn that beautiful 
city, and have consoled its inhabitants 
for all the sacrifices they were obliged 
to make during the remainder of the 
war to the ambition of their sovereign. 
Then were projected the gorgeous ad- 
ditions to the cathedral, which now 
shoots up its hundreds of marble pin- 
nacles and thousands of white statues, 
pure as the driven snow, in glittering 
splendour, into the clear blue heaven ; 
the chaste design of the arch of the Sim- 
plon; the noble sweep of the amphi- 
theatre; and the other works which, 
unhappily for the arts, were in part left 
incomplete at the fall of Napoleon. A 
fortnight was devoted to the reception 
of congratulatory addresses from the 
foreign and Italian potentates ; among 
which were in an especial manner no- 
ticed those from the King of Naples 
and the King of Prussia — two powers, 
particularly the latter, whose neutrality 
was of essential importance in the great 
struggle which was approaching. The 
better to testify his good understand- 
ing with Prussia, the Emperor, at the 
reviews of the troops, wore the decora- 
tions of the black and red eagle, sent 



to him on the occasion by Frederick- 
William. 

89. Napoleon had in the first in- 
stance, as has been mentioned, ofiered. 
the crown of the kingdom of Italy to 
his brother Joseph ; but he, divining 
the secret wishes of the Emperor re- 
garding it, had the prudence to decline 
the hazardous offer. He now proceed- 
ed to his own coronation. After re- 
posing a thousand years in the treasury 
of Monza, the iron crown of Charle- 
magne was brought forth to encircle 
the brows of Napoleon. On the 26th 
May the ceremony of the coronation 
was conducted with the utmost magni- 
ficence, in the cathedral of Milan. The 
dresses, the decorations, the orna- 
ments, were even more sumptuous on 
this occasion than on the preceding 
one, splendid as it was, at Paiis. First 
came forth from a side entrance the 
Empress Josephine, dressed in gorgeous 
habiliments, dazzling with the lustre 
of diamonds. She was received with 
loud acclamations. But the lofty aisles 
shook with thunders of applause when, 
a few minutes after, the Emperor ap- 
peared, arrayed in his imperial robes, 
bearing on his head the imperial dia- 
dem, and in his hands the crown of 
Charlemagne and the sceptre of justice. 
The Cardinal Caprara officiated instead 
of the Pope on the occasion : Napoleon 
placed the iron crown on his own head, 
pronouncing at the same time tiie his- 
torical words, IHo me la died' : guai a 
chi la tocca* He afterwards, as at 
Paris, himself crowned Josephine, who 
knelt at the high altar at his feet Te 
Devm was aftei'wards sung, according 
to the ancient custom of the kings of 
Lombardy, in the Ambrosian church. 
Fireworks, fetes, and illuminations 
closed the day; and nothing was 
omitted which could captivate ^e ar- 
dent imaginations of the Italians, or flat- 
ter the pleasing illusion that the days 
of national independence had at length 
arrived, and the reign of Tramontane 
authority ceased for ever. 

40. Among the numerous congratu- 
latory addresses presented on this occa- 
sion to the Emperor, not the least re- 

• " God has given it me : beware of touch- 
ing it." 
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markable waa that from the King of 
Naples, couched in the warmest terms 
of flattery and adulation. At that veiy 
time, however, Napoleon had inter- 
cepteda secret correspondence of Queen 
Caroline with the Imperial cabinets 
of Vienna and St Petersburg, which 
left no doubt of the understanding of 
that court with the enemies of France ; 
and he, in consequence, in his answer 
- to the address, gave way to one of those 
sallies of passion to which he was occa- 
sionally subject^ and which, to so con- 
temptible an enemy, and for the deeds 
of a high-spirited queen, was in a 
peculiar manner unworthy of his cha- 
ractei*. A more important deputation 
was soon after received from the senate 
of Genoa ; and the terms in which the 
Doge addressed the Emperor left no 
doubt as to the important alterations 
in the political situation of that re- 
public which were soon to take place. 
"In regenerating the people of this 
country," said that chief magistrate, 
** your Majesty has contracted the obli- 
gation to render it happy : but this 
cannot be done unless it is governed 
by your Majesty's wisdom and valour. 
The changes which have taken place 
around us have rendered our insulated 
situation a source of perpetual disquie- 
tude, and impeiiously call for a union 
with that France which you have 
covered with imperishable renown. 
Such is the wish which we are charged 
to lay at your Majesty's feet. The 
reasons on which it is founded prove 
sufficiently that it is not the result of 
any external suggestion, but the in- 
evitable consequence of our actual 
situation." 

41. Napoleon replied in words, me- 
morable as containing the death-war- 
rant of one of the oldest and most dis- 
tinguished republics of modem Europe. 
" Circumstances have frequently com- 
pelled me, within the last ten years, to 
inteifere in your internal situation. I 
have constantly endeavoured to intro- 
duce peace, and contribute to the 
spread of those libei*al principles which 
alone could restore to your government 
that splendour with which it formerly 
was surrounded; but I am now con- 
vinced of your inability to accomplish 



by yourselves anything worthy of your 
ancient renown. Eveiything has chang- 
ed. The new maritime code which the 
English have adopted, and compelled 
the greatest part of Europe to recog- 
nise ; the right which they have assum- 
ed of blockading places not in a state 
of siege, which in effect is nothing else 
than a right to annihilate at their 
pleasure the commerce of every other 
people ; the continual ravages of your 
coasts by the corsairs of Barbary : all 
conspire to render your insulated ex- 
istence to the last degi'ee precarious. 
Return, therefore, to your own country. 
I shall shortly follow you there, and 
put the seal to the union which my 
people and you have contracted. The 
barriers which separate you from the 
remainder of the Continent shall, for 
the common good, be removed, and 
things restored to their natural situa- 
tion." The secret motive of Napoleon 
is here conspicuous. The annexation 
of Qenoa to France was a part of his 
general maritime system, and suggest- 
ed by his inveterate hostility to this 
country. 

42. A few days afterwards a decree 
appeared, formally incorporating the 
Ligurian republic with the French 
empire, and dividing its territory into 
thi-ee departments, — of Genoa, Monte- 
notte, and the Apennines. Shortly 
after, the ancient standard of the re- 
public was taken down in all the forts 
and vessels, and the tricolor hoisted in 
its stead. Thus was the French tem- 
tory, for the first time, fairly extended 
beyond the Alps, a large surface of 
sea-coast added to its dominion, its 
frontiers advanced far into the Apen- 
nines, and brought to adjoin the Tus- 
can states ; while one of the oldest re- 
publics in Europe, which for fourteen 
hundred years had maintained a sepa- 
rate existence, often illustrated by 
great and heroic actions, sank unheed- 
ed into the arms of death. Napoleon's 
secret motive for this act of rapacity, 
like most of the actions of his life, was 
the unextinguishable desire with which 
he was animated of subverting the 
power of Great Britain. This distinct- 
ly appeared from his letter to the 
Arch-Chancellor of that republic, on 
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the adyantages to be derived from this 
acquisition.* 

43. Before quitting the capital of 
Milan, Napoleon presided at the open- 
ing of its legislative assembly, and laid 
the foundation of those great improve- 
ments in its social institutions which 
have survived the transitory sovereign- 
ty of their author. The annual ex- 
penses of the kingdom were fixed at a 
hundred million francs, or £4,000,000 ; 
the military establishment cost thirty 
millions, the civil only six ; and a very 

* " My sole reason for uniting Genoa to 
the empire waa the obtaining the command 
of its naval resources; and yet the three 
frigates which its port contains are not yet 
armed. Genoa will never be truly French 
tUl it ftimishes six thousand sailors to mv 
fleets. It is neither money nor soldiers which 
I wish to extract firom it ' Sailors, old sailors, 
are the contribution which I require. Tou 
must establish a naval conscription there. 
It is in vain to talk of governing a people 
without occasioning fiwquent discontent. Do 
you not know that, in matters of state, ju$tice 
meani force as well as virtue ? Do you think 
I am so sunk in decrepitude as to entertain 
any fears of the murmurs of the people of 
Genoa? The only answer I expect or desire 
to this despatch is, »aUor$, ever tailon. Tou 
are sufficiently acquainted with my resolu- 
tion to know ttiat this desire is not likely to 
be ever diminished. Think of nothing in 
your administration, dream of nothing, but 
sailors. Say whatever you please in my 
name; I will consent to it all, provided onlv 
that the urgent necessity of Aimishing sail- 
ors is expressed with sufficient force."— Bio- 
N0», V. 78. 

So tenacious was Napoleon on this subject, 
and so provident was he of the future at this 
period of his government, that he wrote short- 
ly after to the same minister, when on the eve 
of setting out for the Rhine : " To secure vic- 
tories wo must think only of defeats. Never 
lose sight of the chance of my army in Italy 
being compelled to fkll back on Alessandria 
— nav, on Genoa. Let the artillery, the ar- 
senals, the magazines there, be in a condition 
to stand a siege." Again, from Strassburg, 
on Ist October : " Never lose sight of the 
provisioning of Genoa. I must have there 
at least throe hundred thousand Quintals of 
wheat. My war-projects are vast, out in the 
midst of them all never lose sight of Genoa. 
Even if besieged, still remain at your post 
there. Take such measures that in no event 
can you run short of com. Say boldly on all 
occasions that Genoa is indissolubly united 
to France. Repeat that l^e man who, on 
their mountains, dissipated the hosts of Aus- 
tria and Sardinia with thirty thousand men, is 
not now likely to jrield to tiie menaces of the 
coalition, when he has three hundred thou- 
sand in the centre of Germany."— Bignon, 
▼. 79, 80. 



considei-able portion of the revenue 
was allotted to the departments, to be 
laid out in canals, bndges, and other 
works of public ornament or utility. 
The Code Napoleon was Introduced, 
which still continues, from its experi- 
enced utility, to regulate the decisions 
of its courts of law, notwithstanding 
the change of government : the order 
of the Iron Crown was instituted, and 
the authority and powers of the viceroy, 
Eugene Beauhamais, were defined by 
an express statute. Napoleon, after 
having received as king the oath of 
allegiance of his son-in-law as viceroy, 
pronounced a discourse which termi- 
nated with these words, sufficiently ex- 
Eressive of the military direction which 
e was so anxious to give to the ambi- 
tion of Italy : " I have g^ven fresh 
proofs of my desire to further, by every 
means in my power, the happiness of 
the Italian people. I trust that, in 
their turn, they will endeavour to oc- 
cupy in reality the place which they 
have already obtained in my mind ; and 
they will never do so till they are per- 
suaded that military virtue is the chief 
bulwark of nations. The time has now 
come when the brilliant youth, who 
now waste the best yeai's of their lives 
in the indolence of great cities, should 
cease to fear the fatigues and the dan- 
gers of war." 

44. Notwithstanding the heavy bur- 
dens with which they were oppressed 
under the government of Napoleon, and 
the unexampled calamities with which 
it dosed, the Italians were highly satis- 
fied with his administration, and still 
look back with fond regret to the JUgno 
d^ Italia as the brightest period of their 
modern existence. Part of this, no 
doubt, is to be ascribed to the expen- 
diture and animation consequent on 
the presence of the Vice-regal court at 
Milfm, and the natural gratification 
which the people experienced at the 
elevated position which, as subjects of 
Napoleon, they occupied in the theatre 
of Europe. But still more was owing 
to the wisdom and moderation of Eu- 
gene's internal administration, and the 
admirable principles of government 
which he received from the sagacity 
and experience of Napoleon. In the 
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management of the kingdom of Ittily, 
he foUowed the maxims which deser- 
vedly gave, and so long preserved to 
the Romans, the empire of the world. 
Unlike the conquered states of the other 
European monarchies, the inhabitants 
of Lombardy felt the foreign yoke only 
in the quickened circulation of wealth, 
the increased vent for industry, the 
widened field for exertion. Honoui's, 
dignities, emoluments, all were reserved 
for Italians : hardly a magistrate or civil 
functionary was of foreign birth. Every- 
where great and useM undertakings 
were set on foot ; splendid edifices or- 
namented the towns ; useful canals ir- 
rigated the fields : if the burdens of the 
people were heavy, they had at least 
the gratification of perceiving that a 
large portion of their produce was re- 
served for domestic objects, and that 
they received back, in the rewards of 
industry, a part of what they had ren- 
dered to the service of the state. In 
tiie satisfaction arising from this judi- 
cious system of government, they for- 
got that the heavy tribute of a million 
sterling yearly was remitted to Paris, 
and that the higher situations in the 
army were exclusively occupied by 
Fi'enchmen : a system under which the 
soldiers of Italy came to perform glo- 
rious actions befoi*e the close of the war, 
and which seems to be the only method 
by which even a temporary revival of 
the military spirit can be communi- 
cated to nations enervated by the long 
enjoyment of peace, and the establish- 
ment for centuries of the refinements 
of civilisation. 

45. Still keeping his eyes fixed on 
the shores of the Channel, and cor- 
responding daily with his minister of 
marine for the regulation of all the 
squadrons destined to co-operate in the 
English expedition, Napoleon visited 
the other towns of the north of Italy. 
Verona, Mantua, Parma, successively 
felt the animating influence of his pre- 
sence, and in each he left some lasting 
mark of the grandeur of his 'concep- 
tions, and the minute attention which 
he paid to the wants and interests of 
his subjects. At Bologna he received a 
deputation from the republic of Lucca, 
complaining of the vexatious dominion 



of the oligarchy, under whose influence 
they had fallen ; and to whom he pro- 
mised a government, in the person of 
his sister Eliza, which should be com- 
pletely in harmony with the institu- 
tions of the other states in northern 
Italy : veiling thus, as he always did, 
his projects for the advancement and 
elevation of his family under an air of 
regard for the national welfare; and 
affecting the greatest deference for the 
public choice, when he was in effect 
depriving the people of all influence, 
either in the election of their govern- 
ment or in the administration of af- 
fairs. 

46. At length, on the 30th June, he 
made a triumphal entry into Genoa, 
and celebrated the union of that city 
with France by fdtes and rejoicings of 
imparalleled magnificence. He tiiere 
met, and had a long secret conference 
with, the Abb^, now Cardinal Maury, 
who joyfully accepted his offer to re- 
turn to Paris, where he became high 
in favour at court At the gates of l^e 
city he was received by the magis- 
trates, with the keys. " Genoa, named 
the Superb from its situation," said 
they, ''is now still more so from its 
destiny : it has thrown itself into the 
arms of a hero. Jealous in many ages 
of its liberties, it is now still more so 
of its glory; and therefore it places 
its keys in the hands of one above all 
others capable of maintaining and in- 
creasing it" In the principal church 
of the city he received the oaths of 
allegiance of the leading inhabitants, 
amidst the thunder of artillery from 
the overhanging forts, batteries, and 
the vessels in the harbour ; and then 
commenced the fdtes, whicl^, in splen- 
dour and variety, exceeded anything 
seen in Italy in modem times. All 
that Eastern imagination had fancied, 
all that poetic genius had ascribed to 
fairy power, seemed realised on this 
memorable occasion. The singular and 
romantic situation of the city ; its blue 
sea and cloudless skies ; its streets of 
marble and lofty palaces ; its embattled 
shores and overhanging forts; its proud 
domes, surmounting one another in 
gay theatric pride ; and its lovely bay, 
glittering with the sails of innumerable 
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barks, were peculiarly fitted to give 
animation and lustre to the spectacles. 
Splendid, above all, were the fireworks 
and illuminations at night — spreading 
from the Lanteme on the west to the 
extremity of the Mole on the east, 
seeming to ascend to heaven in the 
mountains above, and to descend to 
the deep in the reflection of the water 
beneath. Never, in the proudest days 
of its greatness, amidst the triumphs 
of Doria or the glories of La Meloria, 
did Genoa present so magnificent a 
spectacle as in these the last of its long 
existence. It was amidst the roar of 
artillery and the blaze of illumination 
that this venerable republic descended 
into an unhonoured tomb. Such is 
modem Italian patriotism ! 

47. The same period witnessed the 
extinction of the republic of Lucca; 
the promises of Napoleon were fulfill- 
ed. It was bestowed, as a separate ap- 
panage, along with Piombino, on his 
sister, the Princess Eliza. Such was 
the comment on the saying of Napo* 
leon nine years before, that the days 
were passed in which republics could 
be swallowed up by monarchies 1 Fin- 
ally, he put the last hand to the organi- 
sation at this time of Italy, by a decree, 
after his return to Paris, incorporating 
the states of Parma and Placentia with 
the French empire, under the title of 
the twenty-eighth military division. 
His ascendancy in Italy was now com- 
plete. Piedmont, Genoa, Parma, and 
Placentia were incorporated with the 
Empire: he reigned at Milan by the 
title of king; and in Lucca and Tuscany, 
through the ephemeral governments of 
the Piincess Eliza and the King of 
Etruria. 

48. These prodigious strides towards 
imiversal dominion did not escape the 
notice of the other powers of Europe. 
The resolution of Russia and England 
was already fixed ; but Mr Pitt had no 
small difficulty in the outset in bring- 
ing the views of the cabinet of St 
Petersburg to a practical bearing. The 
ideas of the Emperor Alexander, mould- 
ed by the philanthropic dreams of his 
preceptor Laharpe, and afterwards by 
the visions of Czartorinski and the 
Abb^ Piacoli, were strongly turned 



towards the coercion of the Revolution 
by a moral influence of which Russia 
was to be the head. He contemplated 
the adjustment of the difierences of 
France and England by a congress of 
European powers, somewhat similar to 
those which afterwards arose out of 
the Grand Alliance. He proposed that 
both parties should abate somewhat of 
their pretensions ; that France should 
withdraw from Italy and Germany, 
but retain the frontier of the Rhine 
and the Alps ; and that England should 
evacuate Malta. He strongly urged 
the construction of two frontier king- 
doms, to be a check on France — one 
in the Low Countries, one to the south 
of the Alps — ^the reconstruction upon 
a sure footing of the Germanic Empire, 
and the establishment of such a code of 
public law for Europe as might super- 
sede the sad necessity of warfare be- 
tween separate states. With great ad- 
dress Mr Pitt adopted whatever was 
capable of immediate application in 
these projects, and adjourned to a more 
tranquil period what appeared imprac- 
ticable. At length, though not with- 
out considerable difficulty, he brought 
the Russian cabinet to see that the 
great thing at present was to provide 
a barrier against the encroachments of 
France, leaving the reconstruction of 
society for a period when security had 
been attained. But although Russia 
was thus in the end brought to take 
her proper part in the European alli- 
ance, it was not so easy a matter to 
get the other powers to engage in the 
contest. The temporising policy of 
the cabinet of Vienna, desirous to gain 
time, and prepare for those redoubtable 
blows which they well knew, in the 
event of hostilities, would be in the 
first instance directed against them- 
selves, rendered it necessary during the 
first part of the year to delay the rup- 
ture. The utmost that could be done, 
in the firs^ instance, was to procure 
the conclusion of a secret convention, 
signed at Vienna on the 6th November 
1804, of a defensive and precautionary 
nature. By this treaty Austria agreed, 
in the event of France making farther 
strides in Italy, to bring 236,000 men 
into the field to co-operate with 115,000 
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Russians ; and, in the event of saccess, 
her frontier was to be advanced to the 
Adda, and she was to obtain Salzburg 
and the Biisgau. But nothing was 
done under this treaty; and it is 
only very recently it has been brought 
to light* The rapid advances of Na- 
poleon in Italy, however, at length 
roused the indignation of the Austrian 
nobility. M. Winzingerode, the Rus- 
sian ambassador, daily found the cabi- 
net more inclined to adopt his views 
as to the necessity of a general and 
combined effort to arrest the common 
danger; and at length the force of 
general opinion became so great, that 
it produced a change in the cabinet, 
and total alteration in the external 
policy of government. The illustrious 
president of the council, M. Cobentzel, 
who had long been at the head of the 
pacific party, resigned, and was suc- 
ceeded by Count Baillet Latour ; and 
Prince Schwartzenberg received the 
situation of vice-president of the Aulic 
CounciL This change was decisive; 
the war party was now predominant ; 
and it was only a question of time and 
expedience when hostilities should be 
commenced. 

49. Russia and England, more re- 
moved from the danger, and therefore 
more independent in their resolutions, 
had proceeded considerably farther in 
the formation of a coalition. On the 
11th April a treaty was signed at St 
Petersburg, which regulated the terms 
and the objects of the contracting par- 
ties, and the forces they were respec- 
tively to employ in canying these into 
execution. The preamble set forth, 
" As the state of suffering in which 
Europe is placed demands inmiediate 
remedy, their majesties have mutually 
determined to consult upon the means 
of putting a stop thereto, without wait- 
ing for fresh encroachments on the part 
of the French government. They have 
agreed, in consequence, to employ the 
most speedy and efficacious means to 
form a general league of the states of 
Europe, and to engage them to accede 
to the pi'esent concert." The forces to 
be employed, independent of those fur- 
nished by England, were fixed at five 
* See Thiers, v. 855. 



hundred thousand men; and the ob- 
jects of the league are declared to be — 
" 1. The evacuation of the country of 
Hanover, and of the north of Germany. 
2. The establishment of the indepen- 
dence of the republics of Holland and 
Switzerland. 3. The re-establishment 
of the King of Sardinia in Piedmont, 
with as lai^e an augmentation of teni- 
tory as circumstances will admit. 4. 
The futmre security of the kingdom of 
Naples, and the complete evacuation 
of Italy, including the island of Elba, 
by the French forces. 6. The intro- 
duction of an order of things into Eu- 
rope which may effectually guai*antee 
the security and independence of the 
different states, and present a solid 
barrier against future usurpations. To 
enable the different powera who may 
accede to the coalition to bring for- 
ward the forces respectively required 
of them, England engages to furnish sub- 
sidies, in the proportion of £1,250,000 
sterling for eveiy 100,000 of regular 
troops sent into the field." 

50. By sepai'ate articles, signed be- 
tween England and Russia only, it was 
agreed that the objects of the alliance 
should be attempted as soon as 400,000 
men could be ready for active service ; 
of which Austria was expected to fur- 
nish 250,000, Russia 116,000, and the 
remaining 35,000 were to be supplied 
by Hanover, Sardinia, and Naples. By 
another separate article, Russia en- 
gaged to march forthwith an army of 
60,000 men to the frontiers of Austria, 
and 80,000 to those of Prussicty " to be 
able to co-operate with the said couiia 
in the proportions established by the 
treaty, and to support them respec- 
tively, in case they should be attacked 
by IVance ; " and that, independently 
of the 115,000 men to be engaged in 
active operations, the Emperor of Rus- 
sia should keep bodies of reserve and 
of observation upon his frontiers. The 
advantages of the treaty, so far as sub- 
sidies were concerned, were to be ex- 
tended to Austria and Sweden, if in the 
course of the year 1805 they brought 
their forces into action ; the Emperor of 
Russia agreed, if necessary, to bring 
180,000 men into the field, on the same 
conditions as to supplies as the original 
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115,000; and the contracting parties 
bound themselves to make common 
cause against any power which should 
unite with France in the contest which 
was approaching. Finally, a separate 
article of great importance settled the 
ultimate objects of the coalition, and 
the intentions of the Allies in regard 
to the states which they might rescue 
from the dominion of France, in a man- 
ner alike consistent with good faith, 
justice, and moderation.* 

51. Notwithstanding the definite 
terms of this treaty, considerable dif- 
ficulty existed, and delay was incurred, 
in an'anging the teitns of the Austrian 
co-operation. Not that the cabinet of 
Vienna was backward in their disposi- 
tion to promote the objects of the coa- 
lition, but that the deplorable state of 
their finances rendered it impossible 
for them to bring any considerable 
forces into the field till they had re- 
ceived large subsidies from Great Bri- 
tain, and that it was highly inexpe- 
dient to commence hostilities till these 
had arrived, as the exposed situation 
of their territories rendered it certain 
that they would be the first objects of 
attack. In the end, however, by the 
indefatigable efibrts of Mr Pitt on the 
part of England, and M. Novosiltzoff 

* " The Emperor and King being disposed 
to form an energetic concert, with the sole 
view of insuring to Europe a solid and lasting 
peace, founded upon the principles of justice, 
equity, and the law of nations, are aware of 
the necessity of a mutual imderstanding at 
this time with regard to those principles on 
which they will act as soon as the events of 
the war may render it necessary. These 
principles are, in no degree to control Tpvblic 
opinion in France^ or in any other countries 
where the combined armies may carry on 
their operations, voiik respect to the form of 
government tohich it may be proper to adopt f nor 
to appropriate to themselves, till a peace 
shoula be concluded, any of the conquests 
made by one or other of the belligerent par- 
ties; to take possession of the towns and ter- 
ritories which may be wrested from the com- 
mon enemy, in the name of the country or 
state to which they of right belong; and in 
all other cases in the name of all the mem- 
bers of the league; and, finally, to assemble 
at the termmation of the war a general con- 
gress, to discuss and fix the provisions of the 
law of nations on a more definite basis than 
has been possible heretofore, and to insure 
their observance by a federative system found- 
ed upon the situation of the different states of 
Europe."— PoH. Deb. vi. A dp fi. 7. 



on that of Russia, these difficulties were 
overcome, and the cordial co-operation 
of Austria to the alliance was obtained. 
The Austrian minister at St Peters- 
burg, Count Stadion, forcibly repre- 
sented the dilapidated state of the Im- 
perial finances, and insisted on a sub- 
sidy of £3,000,000, one-half to be 
immediately paid, in order to bring the 
troops into the field, and the other by 
monthly instalments after the cam- 
paign had commenced. These terms 
were at length agreed to by the British 
ambassador, it being stipulated that 
the Emperor of Austria should forth- 
with embody a force of not less than 
three hundi^sd and twenty thousand 
men, and that the advance to be made 
by Great Britain, under the name of 
premiere mise en campagney or prelimi- 
nary payment, should be made on this 
calculation. On the same day a treaty 
was concluded between Russia and 
Austria; and active negotiations en- 
sued between the Aulio Council and 
the Russian war-minister relative to 
the measures to be pursued in the pro- 
secution of their joint hostilities. 

52. Much less difficulty was experi- 
enced in an'anging the terms of an al- 
liance, offensive and defensive, with 
Sweden, which had already, by the 
treaty of 3d December 1804, evinced a 
desire to range itself under the ban- 
ners of England. By a convention, 
concluded at Helsingborg on the 31st 
August 1805, it was provided that Eng- 
land should pay monthly £1800 for 
every 1000 men who co-operated in the 
common cause ; and as the garrison of 
Stralsund was taken at 4000 men, who 
were not included in the subsidy, the 
periodical payment for them amounted 
to £7200. By a subsequent conven- 
tion, signed at Bekcagsog, 3d October 
1805, the number of Swedish troops to 
be employed in Pomei'ania was fixed 
at 12,000 men, for whom England was 
to pay at the rate of £12, lOs. per an- 
num for each man, besides five months* 
subsidy in advance, as outfit for the 
campaign, and £50,000 to put Stral- 
sund in a respectable state of defence. 
Thus, by the effects of the incessant 
advances of Napoleon towards vmiver- 
Ral dominion, and the genius and in- 
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finence of Mr Pitt, were the discordant 
elements of European strength again 
arrayed, notwithstanding the terror in- 
spired by former defeats, in a firm 
coalition against France, and a force 
was assembled amply sufficient, as the 
event has proved, to have accomplished 
the deliverance of Europe, if ignorance 
or infatuation had not misdirected 
them when in the field. Diplomacy 
had done its part; War was now re- 
quired to complete the undertaking. 
Mr Pitt might then have said with 
Wallace, when he had assembled the 
Scottish peers and the forces of his 
country in the war of independence 
on the field of Falkirk—" Now, gal- 
lants ! I have brought you to the ring : 
dance as you may." 

63. It was still, however, a gi-eat ob- 
ject, if possible, to engage Pi-ussia in 
the alliance ; and, for this purpose, M. 
Novosiltzoff was despatched to Berlin, 
and the successive annexations of Ge- 
noa, Parma, and Placentia, to France, 
gave him great advantages in the 
representations which he made as 
to the necessity of opposing a bar- 
rier to its future progress. Feai-ful of 
the strife which was approaching, and 
apprehensive of being cast down from 
the position which she occupied in the 
shock of such enonnous powers, Prus- 
sia made the most energetic efforts to 
avert the collision, and, for this pur- 
pose, the cabinet of Berlin despatched 
M. Zastroff, aide-de-camp to the King, 
to St Petersburg. Under the media- 
tion of Prussia, a negotiation between 
the courts of Russia and France took 
place, which for three months averted 
the commencement of hostilities, but 
led to no other result. Neither party 
was sincere in the desire for an accom- 
modation ; and if either had, the pre- 
tensions of the opposite powers were 
too much at variance to render a paci- 
fication possible. France was reso- 
lutely determined to abandon none of 
its acquisitions on the Continent, al- 
leging as a reason that they were ne- 
cessary to form a counterpoise to the 
vast increase of territory gained by 
RnsMa in the East, by Austria in Italy, 
and by England in India ; and the Em- 
peror Alexander replied, with reason, 



that recent events had too clearly de- 
monstrated that the acquisitions of 
France were out of all proportion to 
those of the other powers — a fact of 
which the necessity of a general coali- 
tion to form a barrier against its am- 
bition afibrded the clearest evidence.* 

54. Notwithstanding all the efforts of 
Britain and Russia, however, it was 
found impossible to overcome the lean- 
ing of Prussia towards the French inte- 
rest The real secret of this partiality 
was, notany insensibility to the dangers 
to be apprehended to the independence 
of Germany firom the power of France, 
on the part of the cabinet of Berlin, or 
its able director Baron Hardenberg, 
but the effect of the glittering prize 

* Tliereal points in dispute between France 
and Russia will be better understood from 
the following extract from the Moniteur at 
this period, than it can be from the reserved 
and formal style of diplomatic notes. " What 
have France and Russia to embroil them ? 
Perfectly independent of each other, they 
are impotent to inflict evil, but all-powerful 
to communicate benefits. If the Emperor of 
France exercises a great influence in Italy, 
the C«ar exercises a still greater over Turkey 
and Persia. If the calnnet of Russia pretends 
to have a right to aflftx limits to the power of 
France, without doubt it is equally disposed 
to allow the Emperor of the French to pre- 
scribe the bounds which it is not to pas& 
Russia has partitioned Poland : it is but fiiir 
that France should have Belgium and the 
left bank of the Rhine. It has seized upon 
the Crimea^ the Caucasus, and the northern 
provinces of Persia ; can it deny that tho 
right of self-preservation ^ves France a title 
to demand an equivalent m Europe ? Do yoti 
wish a general congress in Europe? Let 
every power begin by restoring the con- 
guests which it has made during the last 
nfty years. Let them re-establish Poland, 
restore Venice to its Senate, Trinidad to 
Spain, Ceylon to Holland, the Crimea to the 
Porte, the Caucasus and Georgia to Persia^ 
the kingdom of Mysore to the sons of Tippoo 
Saib, and the Mahratta states to their lawful 
owners, and then the other powers may have 
some title to insist that France shall retire 
within her ancient limits. It is the feshion 
to speak of the ambition of France Had she 
chosen to preserve her conquests^ the half of 
Austria, the Venetian states, the states of 
Holland and Switzerland, and the kingdom 
of Naples, would have been in her posses- 
sion. The limits of France are in reality the 
Adige and the Rhine. Has It passed either 
of these limits? Had it fixed on the Salza 
and the Drave, it would not have exceeded 
the bounds of its conauesta." It is not dif- 
ficult to trace the hand of Napoleon in thesa 
able remarks.— 3f(m««en 18th July 1806 ; aad 
DrMAS, xiL 96, 97. 
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which her ministers had long coveted 
in the electorate of Hanover. The 
Prussian government could never di- 
vest itself of the idea that» by preserv- 
ing a dubious neutrality, and reserv- 
ing their interposition for the decisive 
moment, they might without danger 
add that important acquisition to their 
dominions. In effect, Napoleon, well 
aware of this seci*et bias, withdrew, in 
the close of July, twelve thousand men 
from the Hanoverian states ; and the 
Prussian ministers then dropped hints 
as to " the revival of the King's wishes 
as to Hanover," and at lengtii openly 
broached the project of taking provi- 
sional possession of that electorate, ** as 
the union of the Continental dominions 
of his Britannic Majesty to Prussia is 
of such consequence to Uiat monarchy, 
that it can never relinquish the pro- 
spect of gaining such an acquisition, 
provided it can be done without com- 
promising the character of his Majesty." 
There was the real obstacle. The 
ICing of Prussia, notwithstanding- all 
the immediate advantages of the acqui- 
sition, was stung with the secret re- 
proaches of conscience at the idea of 
thus appropriating the possessions of a 
friendly power, at the v ery moment when 
that power was making such efforts, 
without the idea of selfish recompense, 
for the deliverance of Europe. 

55. The struggles of conscience, how- 
ever, became daily weaker. The King 
at length put the question to his min- 
isters, " Can I, without violating the 
rules of morality, without being held 
up in history as a prince destitute of 
faith, depart, for the acquisition of 
Hanover, from the character which I 
have hitherto maintained ? " The wo- 
man that deliberates is lost. It was 
easy to see in what such contests be- 
tween duty and interest would termi- 
nate. Before the middle of August, 
the Prussian cabinet intimated to the 
French minister at Berlin their willing- 
ness to conclude a treaty of alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with the French 
government, on the footing of the an- 
nexation of Hanover to their domi- 
nions. Napoleon eagerly closed with 
60 advantageous an offer, and joyfully 
agreed to rid himself of a dangerous 



enemy at the expense of England. 
Duroc was forthwith sent from Paris 
to conclude its terms, and arrived there 
on the 1st September. Subsequent 
unforeseen events prevented the troaty 
being signed, and saved Prussia from 
this lastact of cupidity and infatuation ; 
but in the meanwhile the precious mo- 
ments were lost. The French forces 
were enabled to pom* in iiTesistible 
multitudes, through the Prussian do- 
minions, tipon the devoted host at 
Ulm; and the battle of Austerlitz 
overthrew the independence of Ger- 
many, and exposed Prussia, unaided, 
to the moi*tal strokes of the French 
Emperor. By such combinations of 
selfishness and folly was Napoleon aid- 
ed in his project of elevating France to 
supreme authority in Europe, and for 
such wretched objects was that sincere 
alliance of all its powers long prevented, 
which would at any time have opposed 
an effectual barrier to his progress ! * 

* The Prussian ministers having demand- 
ed a frauk statement of the intentions of Na- 
poleon in the event of such an alliance, the 
following note was presented by the French 
minister to Baron Hardonberg:— "The peace 
of the Continent will be the fruit of the alli- 
ance between France and Prussia. It will be 
enough for this purpose for Prussia to say, 
that she makes common cause with France 
in any war which may have for its object 
to change the present state of Italy. What 
danger can Prussia fear, when the Emperor 
engages to support it with eighty thousand 
men against the Russians — when it will have 
for auxiliaries Saxony, Hesse, Bavaria, Ba- 
den, the Emperor engaging to obtain for the 
King the possession of Hanover, while his 
allies will only be called on to guarantee the 
present state of Italy? The Emperor ofifers 
Hanover, absolutely and without any con- 
dition; and the Ring may judge from that 
whether or not he is disposed to be generous 
towards his German allies." The Prussian 
minister replied : — "It is with the most lively 
gratitude that the King has received tiie pro- 
position made by the intervention of the 
French minister. He experiences the greatest 
satisfaction at the proposal made to exchxtnge 
the electorate of Hanover for a guararUee of the 
preterU staie of Italy, in order to avert a war 
on the Continent, and lead towards peace 
with England. His Majesty is desirous to 
see the independence of Switzerland estab- 
lished, as well as that of Holland, and the 
part of Italy not allowed by Prussia to France. 
If on these subjects his Imperial Mtyosty will 
explain himself in a positive manner, the 
King will enter with pleasure into the details 
necessary for a definitive arrangement."— 
BiGNON, iv. 271, 272. 
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56. Threatening as was the present 
state of the Continent, Napoleon was 
not one whit diverted by it from his 
projected descent upon Great Britain.' 
On the contrary, it only furnished an 
additional reason for pushing the pre- 
parations for that great undertaking 
with additional vigour ; he being well 
aware that if England was destroyed, 
the Continental coalition would soon 
fall to pieces, and that a blow struck on 
the banks of the Thames would more 
effectually attain this object than one 
either in the basin of the Danube, or 
on the shores of the Vistula. For this 
purpose, in the midst of the splendid 
pageants in Italy, on which their mag- 
nificence had caused the eyes of all 
Europe to be fixed, the Emperor, ac- 
companied by Josephine, set out late 
on the evening of the 8th July from 
Turin, and travelled with such extra- 
ordinary i-apidity, that, outstripping all 
his escorts, he reached Fontainebleau 
on the morning of the 11th, having ac- 
complished the journey of above five 
hundred miles in less than sixty hours. 
Cambac^r^s and all his ministers were 
there, with full details of the armament 
both by land and sea. Scarcely had he 
completed the necessary examination, 
when, devoured with anxiety for the 
return of the combined fleet from the 
West Indies, which he daily expected, 
he continued his journey to the coast, 
there to peril his crown and life on the 
most gigantic undertaking ever pro- 
jected by man since the invasion of 
Greece by the arms of Xerxes. For 
this purpose, shortly after his return 
from Italy, he i*epaired to the camp at 
Boulogne, there to inspect in person 
the vast military force arrayed on the 
shores of the Channel, and to direct 
the distant movements of the fleets, 
by which he hoped to obtain, for a 
time at least, the mastery of the seas, 
and the means of safely disembarking 
that mighty host within a few days' 
march of London. Shortly after his 
arrival, he reviewed 100,000 men on 
the sands of Boulogne. The line was 
three leagues long ; never had he seen 
himself at the head of such a force, 
and rarely, if ever, had the world seen 
so splendid a military spectacle. The 



Emperor was in the highest spirits, as 
well he might, at the splendid appear- 
ance of his troops, and was confident 
of success the moment the fleet ap- 
peared, which he hourly expected. To 
Admiral Decr&s he wrote on the 4th 
August — " The English do not know 
what awaits them. If we are masters 
of the Channel for two hours, England 
has lived its time" To Cambac^rds he 
said at the same time, who was repre- 
senting the preparations of Austria — 
" A few days will suffice to cross the 
strait, and when the sea is passed, the 
coalition is struck at the heart The 
arm of Austria is stinick down, the 
moment London is taken. Trust to 
me and my activity: I will astonish 
the world by the grandeur and rapidity 
of my strokes." 

57. The army which Napoleon had 
now assembled for this great enterprise 
was one of the most formidable, in 
point of numerical strength, and be- 
yond all question the most perfect in 
point of military organisation, which 
had ever been brought together since 
the days of the Roman legions.* It 
amounted to 114,000 effective combat- 
ants, the total on the rolls being 1 32, 000 ; 
432 pieces of cannon, and 14,654 horses, 

* The composition of this vast armament 
around Boulogne was as follows: it is one of 
the most curious records of the age of Na- 
poleon : — 

Infantry, .... 76.798 
Cavalry, . , . . 11,640 
Cannoneers, . . . 8,780 
Waggoners, . , . 8,780 
Non-combatantfl^ . . 17,476 

Total, . 113,474 

Oun-boats, . . . 1,339 

Transport vessels, . . 954 

Which would canry (menX 161.215 

and horses, . . . 6,059 

Ouns mounted on armed 

vessels, . . . 8,500 
Horses, .... 7,894 
Fusils (spareX . . . 82,837 
Cartridges^ . • .18,000,000 
Flints, .... 1,268,400 
BiscuitB (rationsX . . 1» 434,800 
Bottles of brandy, . . 236,230 
Tools, .... 80,876 
Saddles, . ; . . 10,660 
Field-pieces, ... 432 

Bounds of ammunition, 86,400 

Loads of hay, . . . 70,870 
Do. oats, . . . 70,870 
Sheep, .... 4,924 

—Dumas, xii ; Tables, 1, 2, 8, fronting p. 804. 
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assembled in the camps at St Omer, 
Bruges, Montreuil, and Boulogne, besides 
24,000 at the Texel and Helvoetsluys, 
10,000 on board the combined fleet, 
and the like force at Brest, ready to 
embark in the squadron of Admiral 
Gantheaume; in all, 158, 000 men, in the 
highest state of discipline and equip- 
ment The stores of ammunition, war- 
like implements, and provisions col- 
lected, were on an unparalleled scale 
of magnitude, and amply evinced the 
reality of the design which the Em- 
peror had in view. Each cannon had 
200 rounds of ammunition ; the cart- 
ridges were 13,000,000; the flints, 
1,200,000 ; the biscuits, 2,000,000 ; the 
saddles, 10,000 ; and 5000 sheep were 
ready to accompany the army in its 
embarkation. Provisions for the im- 
mense multitude for three months had 
been collected: the hospital arrange- 
ments were perfect ; and 2298 vessels 
— capable of transporting 160,000 men 
and 6000 horses-— of which 1339 were 
armed with above 3500 pieces of can- 
non, independent of the artillery which 
accompanied the army, awaited, in the 
harbours of Boulogne, Etaples, Amble- 
teuse, Ostend, and Calais, ^e signal to 
put to sea. 

58. During its long encampment on 
the shores of the Channel, this great 
army had been oiganised in a difierent 
manner from any that had yet existed 
in modem Europe. It is a curious 
circumstance, that the genius of Napo- 
leon, aided by all the experience of 
the revolutionary wars, reverted at last 
to a system extremely similar to that 
of the Roman legions ; and to the vig- 
our and efficiency of t^iis ot^ganisation, 
which has never since been depai'ted 
from, the subsequent extraordinary 
successes of the French armies may in 
some degree be ascribed. At the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, the divi- 
sions of the army, generally fifteen or 
eighteen thousand strong, were hunied, 
under the first officer that could be 
found, into the field > but it was soon 
found that there were few generals 
capable of skilfully directing the move- 
ments of such considerable masses of 
troops; while, on the other hand, if 
the divisions were too small, there was 
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a want of that unity and decision of 
movement which was requisite to in- 
sure success. Selecting a medium be- 
tween these two extremes, Napoleon 
adopted a double division. His army 
was divided, in the first instance, into 
corps composed of from twenty to 
thirty thousand men each, the direction 
of which was intrusted to a marshal of 
the Empire. Each of these corps had, 
in proportion to its force, a suitable 
allotment of field and heavy artillery, 
its reserve, and two or three regiments 
of light cavalry ; but the heavy cavalry 
and medium horse, or dragoons, were 
united into one corps, and placed under 
the command of one general 

59. The organisation of the Imperial 
Guard was precisely the same, with 
this difference only — that it was consi- 
dered as the reserve of the whole army, 
and as such more immedi'atelv under 
the command of the Emperor himself. 
Each corps was foimed into four or 
five divisions, vaiying In strength from 
five to seven thousand men, command- 
ed by generals of division, who received 
their orders from the general of the 
coi*p8. The troops in these divisions 
always remained under the same offi- 
cers ; the divisions themselves belong- 
ed to the same corps ; no incorporation 
or transposition, excepting in cases of 
absolute necessity, arising from extra- 
ordinary casualties in war, disturbed 
the order established in the camps. 
In this way the generals came to know 
their officers, the officers their soldiers ; 
the capacity, disposition, and qualities 
of each were understood. An etprit de 
corps was formed, not only among the 
members of the same regiment, but 
among those of the same division and 
corps ; and the general of division took 
as much pride in the precision with 
which the regiments under his orders 
performed their combined operations, 
or the marshal in the perfection of the 
ari'angements of the corps under his 
direction, as the captain of dragoons 
did in the steadiness with which his 
men kept their line in a charge, or the 
sei^eant in the cleanness of the ap- 
pointments of the little subdivision in- 
trusted to his care. Next to the Impe- 
rial Guard, and noways inferior to it 
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iu the spleDdid appearance which it 
presented, was the Corpt d^Elite of 
grenadiers which Junot had formed at 
Arras. It consisted of ten battalions 
of 800 men each, selected from the 
grenadier companies of regiments not 
intended to form part of the expedition. 
Their appearance and martial air were 
in the highest degree magnificent ; and 
Napoleon, by whom these qualities were 
highly appreciated, destined them for 
the perilous honour of being first land- 
ed on the British shores. 

60. The camps in which the soldiers 
were lodged, during their long sojourn 
on the shores of the Channel, were cha- 
racterised by the same admirable sys- 
tem of organisation. They were laid 
out, accoi^ding to the usual form, in 
squai-es intersected by streets, and com- 
posed of barracks constructed on a uni- 
form plan, according to the materials 
furnished by the countiy in which they 
were situated. At Ostend they were 
composed of light wood and straw ; at 
Boulogne andVimireuz, of sharp stakes 
cut in the forest of Guenis, supported 
by masonwork. These field-barracks 
were extremely healthy: the beds of 
the soldiers, ndsed two feet aboye the 
ground, were composed of straw, on 
which their camp-blankets were laid ; 
the utmost care was taken to preserve 
cleanliness in every part of the estab- 
lishment. Constant employment was 
the true secret both of their good health 
and docile habits. Neither officers nor 
soldiers were ever allowed to remain 
any time idle. When not employed in 
military evolutions, they were conti- 
nually engaged either in raising or 
strengthening the field-works on the 
different points of the coast, or level- 
ling down eminences, draining marshes, 
or filling up hollows, to form agreeable 
esplanades in front of their habitations, 
and where their exercises were per- 
formed. The different corps and divi- 
sions vied with each other in these 
works of utility or recreation : they 
even went so far as to engage in under- 
takings of pure ornament; gardens were 
created, flowers were cultivated, and, 
ia the midst of an immense military 
population, the aspect of nature was 
sensibly improved. 



61. Satisfied with their lot in this 
great encampment^ the soldiers were 
singularly tractable and obedient. Con- 
stantly occupied and amused by the 
spectacle of sea-fights, or frequent re- 
views and mock battles, they neither 
murmured at the exactions of a rigid 
discipline, nor experienced the usual 
monotony and languor of a pacific life 
in camps. The good effects of distri- 
buting the corps into divisions were 
here soon rendered conspicuous. The 
general commanding each division be- 
came not only personally acquainted 
with all his officers, but had an oppor- 
tunity of correcting anything defective 
in the discipline of the men ; and the 
soldiers, from constant exercises, and 
the habit of acting together in large 
masses, acquired a degree of precision 
in the pexformance of manoeuvi'es on 
a great scale, which never before had 
been equalled in the French armies, 
and embracedeverythingthat was really 
useful or suitable to the French cha- 
racter in the discipline of the Qreat 
Frederick. 

62. No man knew better than Napo- 
leon, from his own experience, as well 
as from the calamities which an obsti- 
nate adherence to the opposite system 
had infiicted upon his opponents, that 
the general-in-chief, especially if far re- 
moved from the theatre of operations, 
cannot with advantage prescribe the 
details of subordinate movements. In 
his campaigns, consequently, each mar- 
shal received general instructions as to 
the line of operations which he was to 
adopt, and the end to which his efforts 
were to be directed; but he was left 
entirely master of the means by which 
these objects were to be attained. And 
although Napoleon was frequently ex- 
tremely minute in his directions to his 
lieutenants, yet he always left them a 
general discretion to adopt them or not, 
according to circumstances ; insomuch 
that a commander, in his estimation, 
would have committed a serious fault 
if he had followed the letter of his in- 
structions when a change of circum- 
stances called for a deviation from them. 
The same system of confidence was 
established between the marshal and 
his generals of divisioni to all of whom 
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a certain discretionary power in the 
execution of orders was intrusted; a 
confidence for the most part well de- 
served by the ability and experience of 
these officers. In one respect only the 
changes of Napoleon at this period 
were of doubtful utility, and that was 
in virtually suppressing the £tat major, 
or genei'al staff, by enacting that the 
rank of colonels in it should be abo- 
lished ; an oMinance which, by closing 
the avenue of promotion, at once ban- 
ished all young men of ability from 
that department, and degraded what 
had formerly been the chief school of 
military talent into a higher species of 
public couriers. 

63. But though Napoleon left to each 
officer, in his own sphere, those dis- 
cretionary powers which he knew to 
be indispensable, it is not to be sup- 
posed that he was negligent of the 
manner in which their several duties 
were discharged, or that a vigilant su- 
perintendence was not kept up, under 
his dii'ection, of all departments in the 
army. On the contrary, he exercised 
an incessant and most active watchful- 
ness over every officer intrusted with 
any service of importance in the vast 
army subject to his orders. Nothing 
escaped his vigilance. Continual re- 
ports addressed to headquarters in- 
formed him how every branch of his 
service was conducted ; and if anything 
was defective, an immediate reprimand 
from Berthier informed the person in 
fault that the attention of the Emperor 
had been attracted to his delinquence. 
Incessant and minute instructions, ad- 
dressed to the generals, commissaries, 
and fonctionaries of every description 
connected with the army, gave to all 
the benefit of his luminous views and 
vast experience. With the extension 
of his forces, and the multiplication of 
their wants, his powers appeared to 
expand in an almost miraculous pro- 
portion; and the active superinten- 
dence of all, which seemed the utmost 
limit of human exertion when only 
fifty thousand men required to be sur- 
veyed, was not sensibly diminished 
when five hundred thousand were as- 
sembled. Above all, the attention of 
the Emperor was habituaUy turned to 



the means of providing for the subsist- 
ence of his troops ; a branch of service 
which, from the prodigious increase of 
his forces, and the rapidity with which 
he moved them into countries where 
no magazines had been formed, re- 
quired, in an extraordinary degree, all 
the efforts of his talent and reflection. 
To such a length was this superinten- 
dence of the Emperor carried, that it 
was a common saying in the army, that 
every officer who had anything of im- 
portance to perform imagined that the 
imperial attention was exclusively di- 
rected to himself : while, in fact, it was 
divided among several hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, who stood in a similar 
predicament.* By this unexampled 
vigilance, seconded by the great abi- 
lities of the officers and generals under 
his command, the army destined for 
the invasion of England acquired a de- 
gree of perfection, in point of discipline, 
oi^ganisation, and military habits, un- 
precedented since the days of the Ro- 
man legions. 

64. The arrangementsconnected with 
the flotilla were as extraordinary and 
perfect as those of the land forces. It 
was organised in as many subdivisions 
as there were sections in the army; and 
all the stores, baggage, and artillery, 
were already on board; so that nothing 
remained but the embarkation of the 

* Ami^le evidence of the truth of these 
observations exists in the correspondence of 
the Emperor, still preserved in the ardiives 
of Paris, or in the custody of his generals, 
and which, if published entire, would amount 
to many hundred volumes. From the valu- 
able fhigments of it published in the appen* 
dices to General Mathieu Dumas, and the 
works of General Gourgaud and Baron Fain, 
on the campaigns of 1812, 1818, and 1814, as 
well as the letters of Napoleon, contained in 
Napier's Hittoryqfthe Peninsular War, some 
idea may be formed of the prodigious mental 
activity of the man who, amidst all the cares 
of empire^ and all the distraction of almost 
incessant warfare contrived, during the 
twenty years that he held the reins of power, 
to write or dictate probably more than the 
united works of Lope de Vega, Voltaire, and 
Sir Walter Scott. His secret and confidential 
correspondence with theDirectoiy, published 
at Paris in 1819, from 1796 to 1798 only, a 
work of ffreat interest and rarity, amounts 
to seven laige closely printed volumes ; and 
his letters to his generals during that time 
must have been at least twice as volumi- 
nous. 
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men. The French genius, adapted be- 
yond that of any other people in Europe 
for the organisation of large bodies, 
shone foi-th here in fall lustre. Such 
was the perfection to which the ar- 
rangements had been carried, that not 
only every division of the army, but 
every regiment had a section of the 
flotilla allotted to it, consisting of nine 
gun-boats for each battalion ; the point 
and vessel of embarkation was assigned 
to every man, horse, gun, and carriage 
in that prodigious array; and, from con- 
stant practice, they had arrived at such 
precision in that most difficult branch 
of their duty, that it was found by 
experiment tiiat a corps of twenty-five 
thousand men, drawn up opposite the 
vessels allotted to them, could be com- 
pletely embarked in the short space of 
ten minutes. 

65. The chances of success with this 
immense force and flotilla was anxious- 
ly discussed in Napoleon's presence by 
Admirals Decr^s and Bruix, who de- 
servedly stood highest in his confidence. 
" In a narrow sea, or near the shore," 
said the former, " when it can bring its 
thousandsofgunstobearonafewvessels, 
the flotilla is exceedingly formidable ; 
that is like attacking an army in a defile 
with a cloud of intrepid sharpshooters. 
But suppose them in the open sea, with 
a fresh gale, which would facilitate the 
movements of the English vessels as 
much as it would impede those of your 
small craft, would they not run the 
greatest risk of being run down or sunk 
by the grants whom they would have to 
combat ?" " We might lose," answered 
Bruix, " perhaps a hundred vessels out 
of two thousand ; but with the remain- 
ing nineteen hundred you would get 
clear over, and that is enough for the 
ruin of England." — " Yes," replied De- 
er^ ** if the destruction of that hun- 
dred did not produce discouragement 
to the nineteen hundred, which would 
induce confusion and ruin, especially ii^ 
as is not unlikely, the naval officers lost 
their presence of mind at the sight of 
BO vast and awful a disaster." Napo- 
leon took a deep interest in their dis- 
cussion, but with his usual intrepidity, 
he inclined to the bolder side. " Let 
us," said he, '' but be masters of the 



straits for six hours, and we are the 
masters of the world." * 

66. The object of Napoleon, in this 
immense accumulation of gun-boats and 
armed vessels, was not to force his way 
across the Channel by means of this 
novel species of naval force, but merely 
to provide transports for the convey- 
ance of the troops, and withdraw the 
attention of the enemy, by their seem- 
ing adaptation for warlike operations, 
from the quai*ter whence the force 
really intended to cover the descent 
was to be obtained. The problem to 
be solved was, to transport one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men in safety 
to the shores of Kent; and no man 
knew better than Napoleon that to en- 
gage in such an enterprise, while the 
English were masters of the sea, was 
a vain, or, in the most fiftvourable view, 
a perilous attempt From the begin- 
ning, therefore, he resolved not to hazard 
the embarkation till, by a concentration 
of all his naval forces in the Channel, 
while the English fleets were decoyed 
to distant paiia of the world, he had 
acquired, for the time at least, a decided 
command of the passage. The great 
object, however, was to disguise these 
ultimate designs, and prevent the Eng- 
lish government from adopting the 

* " The Bochefort squadron, consisting of 
five vessels^ a three-decker, and four frigates, 
is ready to weigh anchor; it has only five 
hostile ships to £aoe. There are twenty-one 
vessels in tiie Brest sauadron. These have 
weighed anchor in order to harass Admiral 
Comwallis, and compel the English to main- 
tain a large number of ships in that quarter. 
The enemv have also six vessels before Texel, 
to blockade the Dutch squadron, consisting 
of five ships, four of them frigates. Genenu 
Marmont has got his army on board. Be- 
tween Staples, Boulogne, Yimereuz, and 
Ambleteuse, two new ports which I have 
caused to be oonstnicted, we have 270 sloops 
carrying guns, 634 gun-boats, 896 small trans- 
ports, in all 1200 vessels, carrying 120, 000 men 
and 10,000 horses. Let us only command the 
strait for six hours, and we are masters of 
the world. By the return courier, let me 
know when you will be able to weigh andior, 
inform me as to the movements of the enemy, 
and where Nelson is. Consider well the 
mighty enterprise with which you are charg- 
ed, and before I affix my signature to your 
fiiuJ orders, let me know how you propose 
to carry these out.**— NapoUon d VAmiral 
LcUouehe-TrMlU, d T<ndtm, 2d July ISO/i 
Thikbs^ C&ntuUa a VEmpire, v. 189. 
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means by which they might have been 
frustrated. For this end it was that 
the Boulogne flotilla was armed, and 
the prodigious expense incurred of con- 
structing above two thousand warlike 
vessels, bearing several thousand pieces 
of cannon. Not one of these guns was 
meant to be fired; they were intended 
only as a veil : the real covering force 
was to assemble at Martinique, and was 
to return suddenly to Em*ope, while 
the British squadrons were despatched 
to distant points to succour their me- 
naced colonial possessions. The stra- 
tagem, thus ably conceived, was com- 
pletely successful. Not one person in 
the British dominions, except the saga- 
cious Admiral CoUingwood, penetrated 
the real design. The French fleets re- 
turned in safety from the West Indies 
to the European latitudes, leaving Nel- 
son three weeks' sail in the rear ; and 
when the Emperor was at Boulogne, 
in August 1805, at the head of one 
hundi*ed and thirty thousand men, sixty 
ships of the line were assembled in the 
Bay of Biscay, where the united British 
squadrons did not amount to much 
more than half that force.* 

67. Towards the success of this pro- 
found design, it was of importance to 
accumulate as much as possible of the 
flotilla at Boulogne ; and in the prose- 

* The followinfir valuable note, written by 
Napoleon at the time of his leaving the 
camp at Boulogne, in September 1S05, ex- 
plauis fUlly the particulars of this great pro- 
ject: — 

" What was my design in the creation of 
the flotilla at Boulogne? 

" I wished to assemble forty or fifty ships 
of the line in the harbour of Marthiique, by 
operations combined in the harbours of Tou- 
lon, Osdi^ Ferrol, and Brest ; to bring them 
suddenly back to Boulogne ; to find myself 
in this way, during fifteen davs, the master 
of the sea; to have one hundred and fifty 
thousand men encamped on the coast, three 
or four thousand vessels in the fiotilla, and 
to set sfldl tbe moment that the signal was 
given of the arrival of the combined fleet 
Tliat project has failed. If Admiral Ville- 
neuve, instead of entering the harbour of 
Ferrol, had contented himself with Joining 
the Spanish squadron, and instantly made 
sail for Brest and joined Admiral Gan- 
tbeaume, my army would have embarked, 
and it was all over with England, 

"To succeed in this object it was neoes- 
8; try to assemble one hundred and fifty thou- 
sar.d men at Boulogne ; to have there four 
thousand transports^ and immense matiriel, 



cution of this object, many actions took 
place between the English cruisers and 
the vessels advancing i*ound the coast 
They answered the double purpose of 
habituating the sailors to naval war- 
fare, and perpetuating the illusion that 
it was by means of the armed force of 
the flotiUa that the descent was to be ef- 
fected. The vigour and boldness of the 
British cruisers knewno bounds in their 
warfare against this ignoble species of 
opponents, when coasting along under 
cover of the numerous batteries by 
which the coast was guaixled. But 
notwithstanding all their efforts, the 
success achieved, from the impossibility 
of getting suffidenldy near the enemy, 
was more than counterbalanced by the 
severe loss of life sustained in those peri- 
lous services. The most important of 
these was a series of actions from the 
17th to the 19th July, when the Dutch 
flotilla, under the conmiand of Admiral 
Verhuel, accomplished the passage from 
Dunkirk to Ambleteuse, near Boulogne. 
They were annoyed almost the whole 
way by the English vessels under the 
command of Sir Sidney Smith, and Cap- 
tain Owen in the ImmortalitiS frigate ; 
but the weight of the attack was re- 
served for the roimding of Cape Qria 
Nez. The British ships approached 
within musket-shot^ and poui^ed in their 

to embark all that and nevertheless to pre- 
vent the enemy from divining my otgect It 
appeared scarcel v practicable to do so. If I 
had succeeded, it would have been by doing 
the converse of what might have been ex- 
pected. If fifty ships of the line were to 
assemble to cover the descent upon England, 
nothing but tranroort-vessels were reouired 
in the harbours of the Channel, and all that 
assemblage of gun-boats, floating batteries, 
and armed vessels was totally useless. Had 
I assembled together three or four thousand 
unarmed transports, no doubt the enemy 
would have perceived that I awaited tlie 
arrival of my fleets to attempt the -paaaage ; 
but by constructing praams and gun-boats, 
I appeared to be oppnosing cannon to cannon ; 
and the enemy was in this manner deceived. 
They conceived that I intended to attempt 
the passage by main force, by means of my 
flotilla. They never penetrated my real de- 
sign; and when, fW>m the failure of the 
movements of my squadrons, my project was 
revealed, the utmost consteroation pervaded 
the councils of London, and all men of sensel 
in England confessed that England had never 
been so near its ruin."— Se« the original itit 
Dumas, xii. 815, 316 ; and NapoUon in Mok^ 
THOLON, iii. App. 384. 
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broadsides with great effect into the 
Frenoh yessels as they were weathering 
that dangerous point^ but such was the 
vigour of the fire kept up by the bat- 
teries arranged on the clififo under Mar- 
shal Dayoust, that they were unable to 
preYont the flotilla fi^m reaching the 
place of their destination with yery little 
loss. The rapid and incessant cannonade 
both by the batteries on shore and the 
English cruisers, and the vivid interest 
exdted among an immense crowd of 
spectators from the neighbouring camps 
by the passage of the flotilla through 
such a perilous defile, formed together 
a brilliant spectacle, which awakened 
the most animating feelings among the 
military and naval forces of France. 

68. While the Emperor, on the heights 
of Boulogne, was actively engaged in 
reviewing the different corps of his 
army, and inspecting the immense pre- 
parations for the expedition, the dif- 
ferent squadrons of his Empira were 
rapidly bringing on the great crisis be- 
tween the naval forces of the two coun- 
tries. Early in the year. Napoleon took 
advantage of the open hostilities which 
had now ensued between England and 
Spain, to conclude at Paris a secret 
convention for the combined operation 
of the squadrons of both cotmtries; 
and the important part there allotted 
to tho fleets of Spain leaves no room 
for doubt that their co-operation had 
been foreseen and arranged with Na- 
poleon long before the capture of the 
treasure-frigates, and that that unhappy 
event only precipitated the junction of 
the Spanish forces, already calculated 
on by Napoleon for the execution of 
his great design. By this convention 
it was stipulated that the Emperor 
should provide at the Texel an army 
of thiHy thousand men, and the trans- 
ports and vessels of war necessary for 
their conveyance ; at Ostend, Dunkirk, 
Calais, Boulogne, and Havre, one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand men, with 
the necessary vessels of war and trans- 
ports; at Brest, twenty-one ships of the 
line, with frigates and smaller vessels 
capable of embarking thirty thousand 
men ; at Rochefort, six ships^of the line 
and four frigates, with four thousand 

VOL. VL 



men; at Toulon, eleven ships of the line 
and eight frigates, having nine thou- 
sand land troops on board ; and Spain, 
in return, bound herself to have thirty 
ships of the line and five thousand men 
ready, and provisioned for six months, 
in the harbours of Ferrol, Cadis, and 
Carthagena — in all, thirty-eight French 
ships of the line and thirty Spanish, 
and one hundred and seventy thousand 
men, all to be employed in the inva- 
sion of England. 

69. But their destination was as yet 
kept secret, it being provided "that 
these armaments shall be maintained 
and destined to operations on which 
his Majesty reserves the explanations 
for a month, or to the general charged 
with full powers to that effect" When 
it is recollected that the fleets of Spain 
composed nearly a half of the naval 
forces thus assembled by Napoleon for 
the great object of his life, and that 
without this addition his own would 
have been totally inadequate to the un- 
dertaking, no doubt whatever can re- 
main that theur co-operation had for 
years before been calculated on by his 
far-seeing policy ; and this must increase 
the regret of every Englishman, that, by 
the uoJiappy neglect to declare war be- 
fore hostilities were commenced, Great 
Britain was put formally in the wrong, 
when in substance she was so obviously 
in the right The English government^ 
after the breaking out of the Spanish 
war, lost no time in taking measures 
to meet the new enemy which had 
arisen. Sir John Orde, with five ships 
of the line, commenced the blockade of 
Cadiz ; Carthagena also was watched ; 
and a sufficient fleet was stationed off 
Ferrol. But still these squadrons, barely 
equal to the enemy's force in the har- 
bours before which they weve respec- 
tively stationed, were totally unequal 
to prevent its junction with any supe- 
rior hostile fleet which might approach ; 
and thus, if one division got to sea, it 
might with ease raise the blockade of 
all the harbours, and assemble the com- 
bined aimament for the projected ope- 
rations in the Channel This was what 
in effect soon happened. 

70. Napoleon, anxious for the exe- 

o 
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dengna, 

the Rochefort and Toulon squadronB to 
put to sea. On the 11th Januaiy the 
fonner of these, under the command of 
Admiral Mifisieacrj, set sail, and made 
straight for the West Indies, without 
meeting with any English TesseUk The 
Toulon squadron put to sea about the 
same time ; but having met with rough 
weather, it returned to Toulon con- 
siderably shattered in four days after 
its departure.* The Rochefort fleet was 
more fortunate; it arrived at Marti- 
nique on the 5th February, and after 
having landed the troops and ammu- 
nition destined for that island, made 
sail for the British island of Domi- 
nica, where the admiral landed four 
thousand men, under cover of a tremen- 
dous fire from the line-of-battle ships. 
(General Prevost^ the governor, who had 
only five hundred regular troops in the 
island, immediately made the best dis- 
positions which the limited force at his 
oommand would admit to resist the 
enemy. He retired deliberatelT, dis- 
puting every inch of ground, to the fort 
of Prince Rupert^ in the centre of the 
island ; and the French commander, 
not having leisure for a regular siege, 
re-embarked, and mode sa^ for Qua- 
daloupe, after destroying the little town 
of Roeeau. He next proceeded to St 
Kitt's and Nevis, in both of which 
islands he levied contributions and 
burned some valuable merchantmen; 
after which he embariced, without at- 
tempting to make any impression on 
the military defences. The arrival of 
Admiral Cochrane with six sail of the 
line having rendered any further stay 
in the West Indies dangerous, Admiral 
Missiessy returned to Europe, after 
throwing a thousand men into Santo 
Domingo, and compelling the blacks to 
raise ^e siege of that place, and re- 
gained Rochefort in safety in the begin- 
ning of April, to await another com- 
bination of the French and Spanish 
squadrons 

* '*Theae gentlemen," said Nelson, when 
he beard of this unexpected return, after 
having gone to Malta in search of the enemy, 
** are not accuatomed to a Oulf of Lyons gale. 
We have buffeted them for twenty-one 
months, and not carried away a apar."— 
SocTBST's Uf* tifNeUan, iL 214. 



71. The successful issue of this expe- 
dition excited the greatest alarm in 
Great Britain, from the evidence which 
it afforded of the facility with which, 
notwithstanding the utmost vigilance 
of the blockading squadrons, the 
enemy's fleets might leave and resain 
their harbours, and carry terror mto 
her most distant colonial possessions. 
But it was far from answering the views 
of Napoleon, who had prescribed to 
his admiral a much more extensive set 
of operations ; viz. to throw succours 
into Martinique and Ouadaloupe, take 
possession of St Lucia and Dominica^ 
regain Surinam and the other Dutch 
colonies, put the few remaining strong- 
holds of St Domingo in a respectable 
state of defence, and make himself 
master of St Helena. The instructions 
for this expedition are dated by the 
Emperor from Strassburg, September 
29, 1804, shortly before lus coronation. 
Strange combination in his destiny, to 
have contemplated the capture of the 
rock of St Helena on the eve of his 
coronation, as he had the redaction of 
the island of Elba at the period of his 
being created First Consul for life ! 

72. More important results followed 
the next sortie of the enemy, which 
took place on the 30th Maroh, from 
Toulon. On that day Admiral Yille* 
neuve put to sea with eleven ships of 
the line and eight frigates — while 
Nelson, who purposely remained at a 
distance to entice the enemy from the 
protection of their batteries, was at 
anchor in the Oulf of Palma — and 
made siraight for Carthagena, with the 
intention of joining the Spanish squa- 
dron of six sail of Uie line in that har- 
bour. But^ fluding them not ready for 
sea, the French fleet passed the Straits 
of Gibraltar, raised the blockade of 
Cadiz, from whence Sir John Orde re- 
tired to unite with the Channel fleet 
off Brest» and formed a junction with 
the Spanish ships in that harbour, and 
one French sail of the line which was 
lying there. Increased by this impor- 
tant accession to eighteen ships of the 
line and ten frigates, the combined 
fleets having on board ten thousand 
veteran troops, set sail next day, April 
9, for the West Indies. About the 
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Bame time the Brest squadron, under 
Admiral Qantheaume, consisting of 
twenty-one ships of ike line, put to 
sea, and remained three days off the 
Isle of Ushant before they retired to 
their harbour, on the approach of Ad- 
miral ComwaUis with the Channel 
fleets which only amounted to eighteen. 
Napoleon, however, reiterated his or- 
ders to Qantheaume to put to sea ; and 
that gallant admiral made the utmost 
efforts to do so, but an extraordinary 
calm, which continued almost without 
interruption through the whole of 
April and May, rendered it impossible 
for him to obey his instructions, with- 
out engaging the English fleet, which 
lay off the harbour, which he deemed 
it too hazardous to encounter. Find- 
ing that the vigilance of the blockad- 
ing squadron could not be eluded. 
Napoleon relinquished the plan of 
effecting a junction between the Tou- 
lon and Brest squadrons at sea, and 
enjoined Qantheaume to remain at 
Brest^ and await there the arrival of 
the combined fleet from the West In- 
dies, which he hoped would raise the 
blockade. 

78. Meanwhile Nelson was in the 
most cruel state of anxiety. He was 
bearing up from the Gulf of Palma for 
his old position off Toulon, when, on 
the 4th April, he met the Phoebe brig 
with the long-wished-for intelligence 
that Villeneuve had again put to sea, 
and when last seen was steering for 
the coast of Africa. Upon this he im- 
mediately set sail for Palermo, under 
the impression that they had gone to 
Egypt; but, feeling assured by the 
llw, from the information brought by 
his croisers, that they had not taken 

* On this occasion, Nelson wrote to Sir 
Alexander BaU» at Malta:— ** My good for- 
tune, my dear Ball, seems flown away. I 
cannot get a iUr wind, nor even a side-wind. 
Bead foal 1 But my mind is ftdly made up 
what to do when we leave the Straits, sup- 
posing there is no onrtain account of the 
enemy's destination. I helisTe this ill-luck 
will go fSur to kill me ; but as these are times 
for exertion, I must not be cast down, what- 
ever I may feel." — Southey, ii. 217. 

t The uncertainty as to the destination of 
Kelson's squadron filled Napoleon, whose 
mind, not less than that of his great oppo- 
nent, was anxiously intent on the result of 
the momeutous evonu now in progress, with 



that direction, he instantly turned and 
beat up, with the utmost difficulty, 
against strong westerly winds, to Qib* 
raltar ; devoured all the while by l^e 
utmost anxiety lest, before he could 
reach them, the enemy might menace 
Ireland or Jamaica. In spite of every 
exertion, he could not reach the Straits 
till the 80th April, and even then the 
wind was so adverse that he could not 
pass them, and was compelled to an- 
chor in Mazari bay, on the Barbary 
coast, for five days^* At length, on 
the 5th May, he received certain infor- 
mation that the combined fleet had 
made for the West Indies, and amount- 
ed to eighteen sail of the line and ten 
frigates. Nelson had only ten sail of 
the line and three frigates ; his ships 
had been at sea for nearly two yean ; 
the crews were worn out with fittigue 
and watching; and anxiety had so 
preyed upon his naturally ardent mind, 
that his health had seriously suffered, 
and his physician had declared an im- 
mediate return to England indispen- 
sable to its recovery. In these circum- 
stances, this heroic officer did not an 
instant hesitate what course to adopts 
but immediately made signal to hoist 
every rag of canvass for l^e West In- 
dies. " Do you," said he to his cap- 
tains, ** take a Frenchman a-piece, and 
leave all the Spaniards to me. When 
I haul down my colours 1 expect vou 
to do the same, but not till then."T 

74. The combined fleet had four 
weeks the start of Nelson ; but he cal- 
culated, by his superior aotiviiy and 
seamanship, upon gaining ten days up- 
on them during the passage of the At- 
lantia In fauot, VUleneuve reached 
Martinique on the 14th May, while 

the utmost disquietude. On the 0th June 
1S05, immediately before leaving Milan, he 
wrote to the mimster of marine : — " We oan- 
not disoover what has beoome of Nelson : It 
is possible that the Bnglish have sent him to 
Jamaica ; but I am of opinion that he Is still 
in the European seas. It is more than pr»> 
bable that he has returned to Engkmd to re- 
victual, and place his orews in new vosBels> 
for his fleet stands greatly in need of repairs^ 
and his squadron must be in very bad oon- 
dition." Even Napoleon's daring mind could 
not anticipate Nelson's heroic passage of the 
Atlantic in these droumstanoea, in pursuit 
of a fleet nearly double his own.— l)uiiA% 
xi. U9. 
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Kebon arrived at Barbadoes on the 
4th June ; but in the interim the allied 
squadrons had done nothing except 
capturing the Diamond Rock, near 
Martinique, by a few ships detached 
for that purpose, which was reduced, 
after a most gallant resistance on the 
part of the small British force by which 
it was occupied. Oyerjoyed at the dis- 
coTery that the enemy were in those 
seas, and that all the great British 
settlements were still safe, Nelson, 
without allowing his sailora any rest^ 
instantly made sail for Trinidad, think- 
ing that the French fleet had gone to 
attempt the reduction of that colony ; 
and so far was he misled by false in- 
telligence, that he cleared his fleet for 
action on the eyening of the 7th June, 
hoping, on the following day, to render 
the mouths of the Orinoco as famous 
in history as those of the Nile. But 
when morning broke not a vessel wbb to 
be seen, and it was evident that the 
British fleet had, by erroneous infor- 
mation, accidentally or designedly 
thrown in their way, been sent in an 
entirely wrong direction. Had it not 
been for this circumstance, and had 
Nelson acted upon his own judgment 
alone, he would have arrived at Port 
Royal just as the French were leaving 
it^ and the battle would have been 
fought on the same spot where Rod- 
ney defeated De Grasse five-and-twenty 
years before. But as it was, the op- 
portunity was lost» and the greatest 
triumph of the British navy was re- 
served for the European seas. The 
activity of Nelson in this voyage was 
unparalleled, and has called forth the 
generous eulogium even of the French 
historians. "Nelson," says Thiers, 
" displayed the most astonishing activ- 
ity. Anived at Barbadoes in tiie be- 
ginning of June, he continued the pur- 
Buity without a moment's hesitation, 
with nine ships of the line only, and 
not finding the enemy, instantly re- 
turned to England with eleven. What 
activity t what energy I This affords 
another proof that in war, and war at 
sea as well as at land, the quality of 
forces is of far more moment than their 
quantity. Nelson with eleven ships of 
thelineconfidently pursued Yilleneuve, 



who trembled with twenty, manned by 
gallant sailors." 

75. In truth, the combined fleet had 
sailed from Martinique on the 28th 
May, and instantly steered for the 
north ; having been joined while there 
by Admii*al Magon with two additional 
ships of the line, which raised their 
force to twenty lineof-battle ships. 
This reinforcement also brought the 
last instructions of Napoleon, dated 
Pavia, 8th May 1805, which were to 
raise the blockade of Ferrol, and join 
the five French ships of the line, and 
ten Spanish, which awaited them in 
that harbour ; make sail from that to 
Rochefort, join the five ships of the 
line under Missiessy at that place ; and 
with the whole united squadrons, 
amoimting to forty ships of the line, 
steer to Brest, where Gkntheaume 
awaited them with twenty-one. Na- 
poleon at first thought of making the 
combined fleet, on its return from the 
West Indies, xnake for the west of Ire- 
land, and, sailing round that island the 
reverse order of the Spanish armada, 
enter the Channel by the Straits of 
Dover. But on consideration he aban- 
doned that plan as too circuitous and 
dilatory, and adopted the shorter and 
more direct one of uniting the whole 
fleets in the Bay of Biscay, raising the 
blockade of Brest, and entering the 
Channel with the whole combinMl ar- 
mament This final plan was formed 
during a fdte at Pavia. With this for- 
midable combined fleet, amounting to 
flfby sail of the line, which would have 
greatly overmatched any force the 
British government could muster in 
the Chttanel, was Yilleneuve to pro- 
ceed to Boulogne, and cover the pas- 
sage of the flotilla. His instructions 
were to shim a battle unless it was un- 
avoidable ; and if it was so, to bring 
it on as near as possible to Brest in 
order that the fleet of Admiral Qan- 
theaume might take a part in the en- 
gagement " The grand object of the 
whole operations," said Napoleon, " is 
to procure for us a superiority for a 
few days before Boulogne. Masters of 
the Channel for a few days, a hundred 
and fifty thousand men will embark in 
the two thousand vessels which are 
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thera assembled, and the expedition is 
concluded." Eyery contingency was 
provided for : the chance of the fleets 
going round about was foreseen ; and 
stores of provisions were collected both 
at Cherb^ui-g and the Texel, in the 
event of the general rendezvous tak- 
ing place in either of these harbours. 

76. Hitherto everything had not only 
fully answered, but even exceeded Na- 
poleon's expectations. The design he 
had so long had in contemplation had 
never been penetrated by the British 
government On the contrary, Nelson 
was in the West Indies ; he nad been 
decoyed to the mouths of the Orinoco 
when the French admiral was return- 
ing to Europe with twenty sail of the 
line, eighteen days in advance of his 
indefatigable opponent; while the 
British squadrons which blockaded 
Ferrol and Rochefort seemed totally 
inadequate to prevent the junction of 
the combined fleet with the vessels of 
war in those harbours. Villeneuve 
had sailed on the 28th May from Mar- 
tinique ; and on the 18th June, Nel- 
son, on arriving at Antigua, for the 
first time received such intelUgence as 
left no doubt that the combined fleet 
had returned to Europe. Disdaining 
to believe what the gratitude of the 
delivered colonists led them to allege, 
that the enemy had fled at the mere 
terror of his name before a fleet not 
half their amount, he immediately sus- 
pected some ulterior combination, but 
without being able to penetrate what 
it was ; and instantly despatched seve- 
ral fast-sailing vessels to Lisbon and 
Portsmouth, in order to warn the 
British government of the probable re- 
turn of the whole fleet of the enemy 
to Europe. To this sagacious step, as 
will immediately appear, the safety of 
the British empire is mainly to be as- 
cribed. Nelson himself, without al- 
lowing his sailors a moment's rest, set 
sail the very same day for Europe, and 
on the 18th July reached Gibraltar; 
having, from the time he left Tetuan 
bay, twice crossed the Atlantic, and 
visited every one of the Leeward 
Islands, with a fleet which had been 
two years at sea, in seventy-eight days;* 
« From April 30th to July 18th. 



an instance of vigour and rapidity of 
naval movement unparalleled in the 
annals of the world.t 

77. Great was the despondency in 
the British Islands at the intelligence 
of a fleet of such strength having pro- 
ceeded to the West Indies, where it 
was well known no English force at all 
capable of resisting it was to be found. 
But the Admiralty, in the midst of the 
general alarm, took the most energetic 
measures to avert the danger, by in- 
stantly ordering to sea every man and 
ship that could be got in readiness, 
and despatching Admiral Collingwood, 
with a squadron of five ships of the 
line, to cruise ofi* Gibraltar, and act as 
circumstances might require. That 
sagacious officer, alone of all the British 
chiefs, penetrated the real design of 
Napoleon ; and on the 21st July, while 
yet the combined fleet had not been 
heard of on its return from the West 
Indies, wrote to Nelson that he was 
convinced they would raise the blodL- 
ade of Ferrol, Rochefort^ and Brest^ 
and with the united force make for 
the British Islanda His penetration 
was so remarkable, that his letter might 
almost pass for a transcript of the 
secret instructions of Napoleon, at that 
time in the possession of ViUeneuve.^ 

t On the day following, Nelson landed at 
Gibraltar, being the first time he had quitted 
the Victory for two years. 

X His words are— "July 21, 1805.— We ap- 



proached, my dear Lord, with caution, not 
knowing whether we were to expect you or 
the Frenchmen first. I have always had an 
idea that Ireland alone was the object which 
they liave in view, and still believe that to 
be their ultimate destination. They will 
now liberate the Ferrol squadron ftx>m Cal- 
der. make the round qf the bay, and, taking the 
Roditfort people with them^ appear fiff UvuaU 
perhape tnth thirty-four eail, there to be joined 
by twenty more. This appears a probable plan : 
for unless it be to bring their powerftil fleets 
and armies to some great point of service, 
some rash attempt at conquest^ they have 
only been subjecting them to a chance of 
losst which I do not believe Buonaparte 
would do without the hope of an adequate 
reward. The French government never aims 
at little things, while great objects are in 
view. I have considered the invasion of 
Ireland as the real mark and butt of all their 
operations. Their flight to the West Indies 
waa to take qff the naval force, which proved the 
great impediment to their undertaking."— 
Oollinowood's Jfem. i.l46, 146. —Tlie history 
of Europe does not contain a more striking in- 
stance of political and warlike penetration. 
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78. Meanwhile Yilleneuye returned 
to Europe as rapidly as adverse winds 
would permit, and on the 23d June he 
had reached the latitude of the Azores. 
Kapoleon, who by this time had re- 
turned to St Cloud from Italy, des- 
patched orders to the fleet at Roche- 
fort to put to sea and join Admiral 
Gantheaume off the Lizard Point ; or, 
if he had not made his escape from 
Brest, to make for Ferrol and join the 
combined fleet there. He literally 
counted the days and hours till some 
intelligence should arrive of the great 
armament approaching from the West 
Indies — the signal for the completion 
of all his vast and profound combina- 
tions. But meanwhile, one of the brigs 
despatched by Nelson from Antigua on 
the 18th June had outstiipped the com- 
bined fleet, and by the rapidity of its 
passage fixed the destinies of the world. 
The Ourieuz brig, sent on this impor- 
tant errand, arrived at London on the 
9th July, having nuide the passage from 
Antiffua in twenty-five days; and in- 
stantly the Admiralty despatched orders 
to Admiral Stirling, who commanded 
the squadrons before Rochefort, to raise 
the blockade of that harbour, join Sir 
Robert Calder off Ferrol, and cruise 
with the united force off Cape Finis- 
terre, with a view to intercept the 
allied squadrons on their homeward 
passage towards Brest These orders 
reached Admiral Stirling on the ISth 
July. On the 15th he effected his 
junction with the fleet before Ferrol, 
and Sir Robert Calder stood out to sea, 
with fifteen line-of-battle ships, to take 
his appointed station and wait for the 
fenemy. 

79. The event soon showed of what 
vital impoi*tance it was that theCurieux 
had arrived so rapidly in England, and 
that the Admiralty had so instantane- 
ously acted on the information commu- 
nicated by Lord Nelson. Hardly had Sir 
Robert Calder, with his squadron unit- 
ed to that of Admiral Stiriiug^ reached 
the place assigned for his cruise, about 
sizt^ leagues to the westward of Cape 
Finisterre, when the combined fleet 
of France and Spain hove in sights on 
22d July, consisting of twenty line-of- 
battle shipe^ a fifty-gun ship, and seven 



frigates.^ The weather was so hazy, 
that the two fleets had approached very 
closely before they were mutually aware 
of each other's vicinity. But as soon 
as the British admiral descried the 
enemy, he made the signal for action, 
and bore down on the hostile fleet in 
two columns. Some confusion, how- 
ever, took place in oonsequeoce of the 
necessity under which the En^ish 
squadron lay of tacking before they 
reached the enemy; and Villeneuve, 

* Tet, ttnuure to say, our naval historfaaa 
seem Inseasible to the vital importance of 
thli junction of the squadrons blockading 
Rochefort and FerroL Mr James obeervea, 
** Thus was the blockade of two ports raised, 
in which at the time were about as many 
ships ready for sea as the fleet which the 
blockading squadrons were to go in search 
of. The policy of this measure does not 
seem very dear. If the squadron did not, 
like the Rochefort one, take advantage of 
the circumstance and sail out, it was only 
because it had received no orders." U it not 
evident^ that unless this junction of the block- 
ading squadrons had tidcen place, the com- 
bined fleet would have successively raised 
the blockade of both harbours, and stood on 
with five-and-thirty sail of the line for Brest! 

Napoleon, whose ptmetrating eye nothing 
escaped, viewed ii^ a very different light the 
concentration of the English blockading 
squadrons at this critical period. On the 
27th July 1805, he wrote m tlieae terms to 
the minister of marine:— "The English 
squadron before Rochefort has disapp^tred 
on the 12th Jul^. It was only on the 9th 
July that the bng Curieux arrived in Bng- 
land. The Admiralty could never have de- 
cided in twenty-four hours what movements 
to prescribe to its squadrons. Even if they 
had, it is not likelv their orders could have 
reached the squadron before Rochefort in 
three da/s. I think the blockade must haTS 
been raised, therefore, by orders received 
before the arrival of the Curieux. On the 
Ifith July that squadron effected its junction 
with that before Ferrol ; and on the 16th or 
17th they set out in virtue of anterior ordersL 
I should not be surprised if they had sent 
another squadron to strengthen that of Nel- 
son, and to eflbct the destruction of the oom- 
bined fleet; and that it is these fourteen 
vessels before Ferrol which form that squad- 
ron. They have taken with them frigates^ 
brigs, and corvettes, assuredly either to keep 
a look-out or seek the combined fleet.*' It 
is interesting at the same moment to see the 
sasacity of Gollingwoodpenctrating the long- 
hidden designs of the French Emperor, Na- 
poleon's foresight divining the happyjuno- 
tion of the fleets trom Rochefort and Ferrol 
under Star Robert Calder, and the rapid ded. 
sion of the Admiralty, so mxxdb. beyond what 
he oonoeived possible, which proved the ssl^ 
vation of Rngland ■ —DuuAa, xiL 19, SO. 
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perceiTing ihe enemy's intentioii of 
eatting off his headmost yesfiels, and 
enveloping them by a superior force, 
skilfully met it by the counter-move- 
ment of tacking himself, luffing, and 
thus meeting the head of the British 
column by Uie head of his own. This 
brought the two fleets into collision in 
rather a disorderly manner ; the Hero, 
irhich headed the English Ime, coming 
fitst in contact with the Aigonaute, 
which bore the flag of Admiral Ora- 
vina; and when they got into dose 
action, seyeral vessels in both fleets 
were exposed to the attack of two or 
three opponents. The superiority of 
the Britifih, however, was soon appa- 
rent^ notwithstanding the preponder- 
an<ie of foroe on the part of the enemy. 
Before the action had continued four 
hours, two of the Spanish line-of-battle 
ships, the St Raphael and Fii*me, were 
compelled to strike their colours; while 
the Windsor Castle, in the English 
fleet, was also- so much injured as to 
render it necessary to put her in tow 
of the Dragon. A thick fog, which 
came on just as the action began, ren- 
dered it impossible to see failher than 
a cable's length from any object in 
either fleet, and rendered the battle a 
aeries of s^arate engagements between 
detached vessels, rather than a regular 
battle. At length darkness separated 
the combatants ; and the British fleet, 
canying with them their prizes, lay-to 
for the night to repair their injuries, 
and prepare for a renewal of the action 
on the following day. 

80. The loss sustained by the British 
was very small, amounting only to 
thirty-nine killed, and one hundred 
and fifty-nine wounded ; that of the 
French and Spaniards to four hundred 
and seventy-six; and no ship, except 
the Windsor Castle, was seriously da- 
maged on the English side. Neither 
fleet showed any decided inclination 
to renew the ruction on the following 
day. At noon the combined fleet ap- 
proached to within a league and a hidf 
of the British, who were drawn up in 
order of battle ; but V illeneuve made 
signal to haul to the wind on the same 
tack as the British—that is, to decline 
the engagement for the present — as 



soon as he saw that the English fleet 
stood firm : and night again separated 
the hostile squadrons. On Uie dfty 
after, Sir Robert Calder stood away 
wit^ his prizes towards the north, just- 
ly discerning, in the danger arising 
from the probable junction of Ville- 
neuve with the Rochefort and Ferr^ 
squadrons, the first of which was known 
to have put to sea, a sufficient reason 
for falling back upon the support of the 
Channel fleet or that of Lonl Nelson ; 
and Villeneuve, finding the passage 
clear, stood towards Spain, and, after 
leaving three sail of the line in bad 
order at Vigo, entered Fenx)l on the 
2d August 

81. Of the importance of this, per- 
haps the most momentous action ever 
fought by the navy of England, no 
further proof is required than is fur- 
nished by the conduct of Napoleon, 
narrated by the unimpeachable au- 
thority of Count Daru, his private 
secretary, and the very eminent author 
of the History of Venice. On the day 
in which intelligence was received 
from the English papera of the arrival 
of Villeneuve at Ferrol, Daru was call- 
ed by the Emperor into his cabinet 
The scene which followed must be 
given in his own words : — ** Daru 
found him transported with rage; 
walking up and down the room with 
hurried steps, and only breaking a 
stem silence by broken exclamations. 
* What a navy 1 — ^what sacrifices for 
nothing I — what an admiral ! All hope 
is gone. That Villeneuve, instead of 
entering the Channel, has taken refuge 
in Ferrol ! It is all over ; he will be 

blockaded there. ^Daru, sit down 

and write.' The fact was, that on that 
morning the Emperor had received in- 
telligence of the arrival of Villeneuve 
in that Spanish harbour: he at once saw 
that the English expedition was blown 
up, the immense expenditure of the 
flotilla lost for a. long time, perhaps for 
everl Then,in the transports of a foiy 
which would have entirely overturned 
the judgment of any other man» he 
adopted one of tlie boldest resolutions, 
and tnoed the plans of one of the moat 
admirable achievements that any con- 
queror ever conoeived. Without » 
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momenta hesitation, or even stopping 
to consider, he dictated at once, the 
phm of the campaign of Austerlits; 
the simnltaneous departure of all the 
corps from Hanoyer and Holland to 
the south and tiie west of France; 
their order of march, duration, their 
lines of conveyance, and points of ren- 
dezYOUB ; the surprises and hostile at- 
tacks which they might experience, 
the divers movements of the enemy. 
Everyl^ung was foreseen : victory was 
rendered secure on every supposition. 
Such was the justice and vast foresight 
of that plan, that over a base of de- 
parture two hundred leagues in ex- 
tent, and a line of operations three 
hundred leagues in length, the stations 
assigned were reached according to 
this original plan, place by place, da^ 
by day, to Munich. Beyond that capi- 
tal, the periods only underwent a slight 
alteration ; but the places pointed out 
were all reached, and the plan as ori- 
ginally conceived carried into complete 
execution." 

82. Nothing can portray the charac- 
ter of Napoleon and the importance 
of Sir Robert Caldei^s victory more 
strongly than this passage. He well 
knew how imminent afikirs were in his 
rear ; that Russia was advancing, Aus- 
tria arming ; and that, unless a stroke 
was speedily struck on the Thames, 
the weight of Europe must be encoun- 
tered on the Danube. It was to anti- 
cipate this danger, to dissolve the oon- 
fedei*acy by a stroke at its hearty and 
conquer, not only England, but Rus- 
sia and Austria, on the British shores, 
that all his measures were calculated ; 
and they were arranged so nicely, that 
there was barely time to cany the war 
into the enemy's vitals to anticipate 
his being assailed in his own. Finding 
this first project defeated by Uie re- 
sult of Sir Itobert Calder's action, he 
instantly took his line ; adopted the 
secondary set of operations when he 
no longer could attempt the first ; and 
preparod to caiTy the thunder of his 
arms to the banks of the Danube, when 
he was frustrated in his design of ter- 
minating the war in the British capital 
88. While such immense conse- 
quences were resulting from the action 



of the 22d July, the gallant officer 
who, with a force so far inferior, had 
achieved so much success, was the 
victim of the most unmerited obloquy. 
The first intelligence of the defeat of 
the combined fleet by so inconsider- 
able an armament was received over 
all England with the utmost transports 
of joy; and the public expectation 
was wound up to the very highest 
pitch by an expression in the admiral's 
despatdies, which pointed to an inten- 
tion of renewing the battle on the fol- 
lowing day, and the statement every- 
where made by the ofilcer who brought 
the intelligence, that a renewal would 
certainly take place.* When, there- 
fore, it was discovered that the hostile 
fleets had not again met^ that the Brit^ 
ish admiral had stood to the north- 
ward, rather avoiding than seeking an 

* The public disooiitent, which terminated 
8o cnielly for Sir Robert Calder, was in agreat 
degree owing to the unfortunate suppreasion 
of part of his despatohea in the accounts pub- 
lished by the Admiralty. The passage pab- 
liahed waa in these words :—''^ The enemy 
are now in sight to windward : and when I 
have secured the captured ahipa, and put the 
aqnadron to righta, I ahall endesTour to avail 
n^aelf of any ftirther opportunity that may 
ofler to give you a ftirther account of theae 
combined souadrona." Tlie suppressed para- 
graph waa this : — '* At the same time, it will 
behove me to be on my guard againat the 
combined squadrons in Ferrol. as I am led to 
believe that they have sent off one or two of 
their crippled ships last night for that port; 
therefore, possibly I may find it neceasary 
to make a .function with you immediately off 
Ushant with the whole squadron." Had this 
paragraph been published after the former, 
it would have revealed the real situation of 
the British admiral, lying with fourteen ships 
of the line fit for action, hi presence of a com- 
bined squadron of eighteen, hourly expect- 
ing a junction with two others, one of fifteen, 
and the other of five line-of -battle ahipa In 
these circumstancea; no one can doubt that 
to retire towards the Channel fleet waa the 
duty which the safety of England, with which 
he waa chai;^, imperatively imposed on the 
British admiral. It is the most pleasingdu^ 
of the historian thus to aid in rescuing ttom 
unmerited obloquy the memory of a gallant 
and meritorious officer; and it ia the great- 
eat consolation, next to the inward rewards 
of conscience, of suffering virttie, when borne 
down by the torrent of popular obloquy, to 
know that the time will come when ita dia- 
racter will be reinstated in the eyea of poa- 
terity, and that deserved ceusnre be cast 
upon the haste and severity of present opin- 
ion, which in the end seldom mils to attend 
deeds of i^justioe. 
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enoonnter, and that YilleneuTe had 
reached Ferrol in safety, where he lay 
nnblockaded with thirty ships of the 
line, these transports were suddenly 
cooled, and succeeded by a murmur of 
discontent, which was worked up to a 
perfect parozysm of rase upon finding 
that, in consequence of these circum- 
stances, Napoleon, in the official ac- 
counts published in his admiral's 
name on the occasion, claimed the Tic- 
toiy for the French arms.* 

84. The consequence was, that, after 
having continued a short time longer 
in the command of the fleets Sir Ro- 
bert was compelled to retire and de- 
mand a court-martial, which, on 
the 26th December, severely repri- 
manded him for not having done his 
utmost to renew the engagement on 
the 23d and 24th July ; though the 
sentence admitted that his conduct had 
not been owingeither to cowardice or 
disaffection. Thus, at the very time 
that a public outcry, excited by the 
vehemence of party ambition, was chas- 
ing from the helm of the Admiralty 
the statesman whose admirable ar- 
rangements had prepared for the Brit- 
ish navy the triumph of Trafiilgar, the 
fury of ignorant zeal affixed a stigma 
on the admiral whose gallant victory 
had defeated the greatest and best ar- 
ranged project ever conceived by Na- 
poleon for our destruction, and finally 
rescued his country from the perils of 
Gallic invasion. Such, in its first and 
hastv fits, is public opinion I History 
would indeed be useless, if the justice 
of posterity did not often reverse its 
iniquitous decrees.t 

85. Meanwhile Nelson, having taken 
in water and other necessary supplies 

* The aoooiut8» pnblifhed by Napoleon, in 
the name of Villeneuve, of the action, were 
entirely fobricated by the Emperor himself. 
In his despatch to the minister of marine of 
11th August, after noticing the accounts in 
the Engli^ newspapers which claimed the 
victory, Napoleon said, ** The arrival of Tille- 
neuve at Corunna will overturn all their 
gasconades, and in the eves of Europe will 
iive us the victory; that is no small matter. 
Instantly write out a narrative of the action, 
and send it tq M. Maret Hen it my idea 
ef tphat U $hould ft«/"and then follows the 
fiibricated account —DrjUAa^ xii. 848; Fiieet 
Jn$L 

t Let us hear what the French writers say 



at Tetuan, stood for Ceutaon the 24th 
July: and having heard nothing of 
the combined flee^ proceeded to Cape 
St Vincent) rather cruising in quest of 
intelligence than following any fixed 
course. He then traversed the Bay of 
Biscay, and approached the north of 
Ireland ; and finding the enemy had not 
been heard of there, joined Admiral 
Comwallis off Ushant on the 15th Au- 
gust. No news had been obtained of 
the enemy ; and on the same evening 
he received orden to proceed with the 
Victory and Superb to Portsmouth, 
where he arrived on the 17th, and at 
length heard of the action of 22d 
July, and entrv of Villeneuve into Fer- 
rol. He was hailed with unbounded 
demonstrations of gratitude and joy in 
England ; the public having followed 
wil^ intense anxiety his indefatigable 
and almost fietbulous adventures in 
search of the enemy, and deservedly 
awarded that consideration to heroic 
efforts in discharge of duty which is 
so often the reward only of splendid 
or dazzling achievements. 

86. Napoleon's hopes of accomplish- 
ing the objects of his ambition were 
somewhat revived upon finding that 
Nelson had not joined Sir Robert Cal- 
der's squadron, and that the fleet in 
Ferrol was still immensely superior to 
that of the enemy. Accordingly he 
resumed his designs of invasion; on 
the 12th August transmitted orders to 
Villeneuve, through the minister of ma- 
rine, to sail without loss of time from 
Ferrol, and pm'sue his route towards 
Brest, where Gantheanme was pre- 
pared to join him at a moment's warn- 
ing ; t ftiid in two days afterwards he 
wrote a second letter, in still more 

of this proceeding:— "Admiral Galder," 
says Dupin, " with an inferior force, meets 
the Franco-Spanish fleet; in the chase of it 
he brings on a partial engagement, and cap- 
tures two ships. He is tried and reprimand- 
ed, because it is believed that^ had he renew- 
ed the action, he would have obtained a more 
decisive victory. What would they have 
done with Caider in England, if he had com- 
manded the superior fleet, and had lost two 
ships in avoiding an engagement which pre- 
sented so favourable a chance to skill and 
valour?"— Durar's Voycgu dame la eramde 
Bretagnet ii. 17. 

t " Despatch instantly." wrote Napoleon, 
on the 13th August to M. DecrH '* * °^«*- 
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pressing terms, absolutely enjoining 
the immediate sailing of the combined 
fleet* Sir Robert Calder had by this 
time effected a junction with Admiral 
Oomwallis off Bluest, so that the sea 
was open to his adventure. On the 
17th August, however, he was again 
detached, with twenty ships of the 
line, to cruise off Cape Finisterre. On 
the 11th, the combined fleet, amount- 
ing to twenty-nine sail of the line, 
having left several vessels behind them 
in a state not fit for service, stood out 
to sea, and at first took a north-westerly 
direction ; but havingreceived accounts 
at sea from a Danish vessel that a Brit- 
ish fleet of twenty-five ships of the line 
(Sir Robert Calder^s) was approaching, 
Villeneuve tacked about and made sail 
for Cadiz, where he arrived on thd 2l8t^ 
the very day on which he was expected 
at Brest Admiral CoUingwood, with 
four sail of the line, who lay before the 
former port was obliged to retire on 
the approach of so overwhelming a 
force; but no sooner had the enemy 
entered than he resumed his station, 

■eager to Fenol. Make Villeneuve aoqnaint- 
0A. with the news received IVom London. Tell 
him I hope that he is oontinuiughis miwiou, 
and that it would be too dishonourable for 
the imperial squadronB to }iennit a skirmish 
of a few hours and an engagement with four- 
teen vessels to render abortive such great 
projects— that the enemy's squadron has suf- 
fered much — and that, on his own admission, 
his losses have not been very serioua" And 
on the 14th August:—" With thirty veesels 
my admirals should learn not to fear four- 
and-twenty English ; if they are not equal 
CO saoh an encounter, we may at once re- 
nounce all hopes of a marine. I have more 
confidence in my naval forces ; had I not, it 
would ruin their courage. If Villeneuve re- 
mains the ISth, 14th, lAth, and 16th. at Ferrol, 
I will not ctnnplain ; but if he remains an 
hour longer with a favourable wmd, and only 
twenty-four line-of-battle ships before him 
——I require a man of superior character. 
The little energy of my admirals throws away 
all the ehanoes of fortune, and ruins all the 
prospects of the campaign."— Duil4% zii 

* ** I hope Villeneuve will not allow him- 
self to be bloekaded fay a squadron omaller 
■than his own. Assist and push on the Ad- 
miral as much as possible. Arrange with 
him about the troc^ you have ready, and 
eend me a statement of their position. We 
•re ready everywhere: and showinr our- 
selves for twenty-four hours will suffice.**— 
Haaoolwn au Ofnhral Uiwriatoti, aiiU-dt<amp 
lb VtUencww. 14th Aug. 1805. THisasb v. 448. 



and with his little squadron gaUantly 
maintained the blockade of a harbour 
where five-and-thirty hostile line-of- 
battle ships were now assembled. 

87. Not anticipating such a depar> 
ture on the part of the combined fleet 
from the prescribed operations. Napo- 
leon, on the 22d August, wrote both 
to Villeneuve and Qantheaume in the 
most pressing terms to stand out to 
sea, unite their foroes, and make straight 
for Boulogne, where he was in readi- 
ness to receive them. His words are 
very remarkable, and singularly charac- 
teristic of the solemn feelings with 
which he was animated on the eve of 
this, the most important event of his 
lifcf In obedience to the orders he 
received, Oantheaume, on the 2l8t of 
August, stood out of Brest harbour 
with one-and-twenty ships of the line, 
and drew up in order of battle in Ber- 
theaume roads. Admiral Comwallis, 
whose squadron, after the large de- 
tachment under Calder, amounted only 
to fourteen, immediately moved in to 
attack them, and a distant cannonade 
ensued between the two fleets. But 
the French, who had no intention to 
engage in a general aifair before the 
arrival of the combined fleet, did not 
venturo out of the protection of their 
batteries, and the day passed over with- 
out any general action. In vain every 
eye wa3 turned to the south, in the 
hopes of descrying the long-wished-for 
reinforcement — in vain Qantheaume 
counted the hours for the arrival of 
Villeneuve with thirty ships of the line, 

t He wrote to Villeneuve on 22d August: 
— *' Vice-admiral, I hope you have readied 
Brest Qo, and with my united fleeU enter 
the Channel. Bn^amd U <mr$J We are all 
ready ; evervthing is on board. Show for 
tweuty-lbur hours, and all is accomplished.— 
Napoleon." To Oantlieaume he wrote on 
the same day, *' I have already given vou to 
understand by telegraph that my wish ia. 
that you do not allow Villeneuve to lose a 
single day, in order to take advantage of the 
superiority which my fifty ships of the line 
give me. Oet to sea immediately, and enter 
the Channel with all your force I rely upoa 
your ability, firmness, and character, in a 
crisis so important Depart and cume here. 
We shall avenge six centuries of insult and 



disgrace. Never have my soldiers by sea and 
land risked their lives for so grand a puT- 
pose.**- Tkicb% CbiMMtot U VMmpirt, v. 4M. 
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ohasiog before him Calder with twenty. 
In that decisive moment the star of 
England prevailed^the remembrance 
of the late battle had paralysed the 
enemy. The action of the 22d July 
had saved his country, though it had 
proved fatal to its saviour. The com- 
bined fleet, weakened and discoui*aged, 
had sought refuge in Cadiz, ;iot duing 
to encounter a second action ; and the 
Brest squadron, after spending the day 
in anxious suspense^ returned at night 
to their harbour. 

88. The intelligence of the arrival of 
the combined fleet at Cadiz put a final 
period to the designs of Napoleon 
against Qreat Britain, and all his 
energies were instantly turned to the 
prosecution of the war against Austria. 
His indignation against Yilleneuve for 
not continuing his route for Brest, 
where all was in readiness for his i*e- 
ception, knew no bounds. " Your 
Yilleneuve," said he to Decree, ''is a 
coward, a traitor;" and in the first 
transports of his fiuy, he made out 
orders for the combined fleet instantly 
to set sail from Cadiz for Brest, where 
the whole armament was to be put 
under the command of Admiral Gan- 
iheaume. But a little reflection con- 
vinced him that, supposing this done, 
the time for the projected invasion of 
Britain would be past» and the empire 
of Europe might, during his absence, 
be lost in Qermany. He determined, 
therefore, to abandon his enterprise 
against England, and direct all his 
forces to the centre of Germany. His 
indignation appeared in an act of accu- 
sation which he drew up against Yille- 
neuve, dictated by himseU', in which 
the leading chax^ges were, incapacity in 
the action of 22d July, and positive 
disobedience of orders, in afterwards 
steering with the combined fleet for 
Cadiz, instead of pursuing the prescrib- 
ed route for Brest But as it was of 
the utmost moment that his designs 
against the Imperialists on the Danube 
should as long as possible be concealed, 
the preparations for embarkation were 
continued with redoubled activity down 
to the last moment, and at the very 
time when the Emperor was directing 
the contemplated movements across 
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France and Germany to the shores of 
the Danube. Between the 23d August 
and 1st September, the troops were 
daily exercised at embarking and dis- 
embarking in the bay of Boulogne, and 
at length acquired the most extraordi- 
nary perfection in these difficult opera* 
tions.* The cavalry and artillery were 
all stored in the appointed vessels; 
the Emperor's household and baggage 
were embarked; and the soldiers, in 
the utmost impatience, awaited the 
signal to step on board ; when sudden- 
ly, on the 1st September, the Emperor 
set out at two o'clock for Paris, and 
orders wei'e issued to the whole of this 
mighty armament to defile by different 
routes towards the Rhine. 

89. The circumstances which induced 
this sudden change of resolution, were 
not merely the destruction of all the 

* The followingpaaaa^ from Marshal Xey's 
Memoirs contains some curious details on this 
Bultjoct:— " The instructions of the Emperor 
wore so luminous, minute, and precise, as to 
give the inferior commanders nothing to do 
but follow them out specifically. To ascer- 
tain the time required for the embarkation. 
Marshal Ney distributed the guui>owder, 
caissons, artUlery, projectiles, and stores on 
board the transports provided for that pur- 
piose, and he formed that portion of the flo- 
tilla assigned to him into subdivisions : every 
battalion, every company, received the boats 
destined for its use ; every msm. down to the 
lowest drummer, was apprised of the boat, 
and the place in the boat, where he was to 
set himself At a signal given, infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, were at once put under 
arms, and ranged opposite to the vessels on 
board which they were resi^ectively to em- 
bark. A cannon was discharged, aud all the 
field-officers dismounted, and placod tliem- 
selves at the head of their re8|>ective corps ; 
a second ffun was the signal to make ready 
to embark ; a third, and the word of com- 
mand, 'Colonels, forward I' was heard with 
indescribable anxiety along the whole line ; 
a fourth, which was izwtauuy followed by the 
word ' March 1 ' Universal acclamatious im- 
mediately broke forth ; the soldiers in per- 
fect order hastened on board, each to his 
appointed place ; in ten minuUt and a haff 
twenty-five thousand men embarked. The 
enthusiasm of the troops knew no bounds : 
they thought tJiie long-wished-for moment 
had arrived : but at the next signal the order 
to disembark was given, and they were made 
aware that the whole was only a feint to try 
the rapidity with which the movement could 
be performed. The re-landing was completed 
nearly as rapidly as the embarkation ; intMr* 
Um miinuUi firom the time the soldiers were 
OQ board, they were drawn up in battle ar- 
ray on shore."— Nav, U. 200, 261. 
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projects for the naval campaign by the 
entiy of Villeneuve into the harbour 
of Cadiz. Matters had also come to 
a crisis on the continent of Europe ; 
and the time had now arrived when, 
as the coalition could not be dissolved 
on the shores of Britain, it required to 
be anticipated on the banks of the 
Danube. From the moment that Na- 
poleon put on his head the iron crown 
of Charlemagne, in direct violation of 
the treaty of Lun^ville, which had pro- 
vided for the independence of the Cis- 
alpine republic, andincorporated G^noa, 
Parma, and Plaoentia with his vast do- 
minions, all hope of permanently pre- 
serving the peace of the Continent was 
at an- end : and it was only a question 
of time and expedience when Austria 
should openly join her forces to those 
of the coalition. The assembly of all 
the armies of France on the shores of 
the Channel, the departure of the Em- 
peror for Boulogne, and the embarka- 
tion of a considerable part of his forces, 
having impressed the Aulic Council 
with the belief thatthe military strength 

* The views of the opposite parties are well 
abridged in the following state papers which 
at this period passed between the two cabi- 
nets: — 

'* Let us come at onoe," said Talleyrand, 
" to the bottom of the question. Austria 
wledies to take up arms in order to reduce 
the power of France. If such is her design, 
I ask you to consider, is it conformable to 
her real interests ? Is she always to consider 
France as a rival, because she was so once ; 
and is it not fVom a very different quarter 
that the liberties of Europe are now menaced? 
The time is perhaps not far removed when 
France and Austria, united, will be reouired 
to fight, not only for their own independence, 
but for the libeities of Europe and the prin- 
dples of civilisation itself. In every war that 
may ensue between Russia and Austria on 
the one hand, and France on the other, 
Austria, whatever name she may assume, 
will speedily be found to be a principal 
in the strife ; and she will be fortunate if, 
abandoned by an ally of whom she has ex- 

Serienced the inconstancy and caprice, she 
oes not undergo the rudest strokes of for- 
tune. 

"What does France demand of Austria? 
Neither efforts nor sacrifices. The Emperor 
desires only the reiiose of the Continent. He 
is ever ready to make a maritime peace as 
soon as England will adhere to the treaty of 
Amiens. But as that is impossible, in the 
present temper of England, but by means of 
a maritime war. he deoires to devote himself 
exclusively to it ; and therefore be demands 
of Austria not to divert him 2h>m that great 



of the Empire would soon be involved 
in that perilous undertaking, the mo- 
ment appeared eminently &vourable 
for the ImperiaHsts to commence ope*- 
rations. General Chastellar, at tiho 
head of fifteen thousand men, entered 
the Tyrol, and began to oiganise th« 
brave and hardy population of that 
province. Considerable bodies of work- 
men were employed in strengthening 
the fortifications on the Venetian fron- 
tier, and armaments already began to 
be formed on the Inn and the princi- 
pal roads leading into Bavaria. These 
hostile preparations were immediately 
made the subject of angry contention 
between the cabinet of the Tuileriea 
and that of Vienna ; and in several 
articles in the ^oniteur, evidently 
flowing from the pen of Talleyrand, 
the question as to the balance of power 
in Europe, and the danger to be appre- 
hended from the strength of France, 
was discussed with more openness 
than was possible amid the studied 
ambiguity of diplomatic correspon- 
dence.* 

design, and to enter into no engagement 
which may disturb the harmony which now 
prevails between the two empires.** 

It was replied on the part of Austria on 
the Sd Septembeiv— *' That the cabinet of 
Vienna was both willing and anxious to put 
an end to the dangers which threatened 
Europe by a sincere and earnest mediation ; 
but that, to do this with any prospect of suc- 
cess, it was indispensable that the faith of 
treaties should be religiously observed, and 
that he who violated them was the real ag- 
gressor. The treaty of Lundville carefully 
stipulated the independence of the Italian, 
Helvetic, and Bataviau republics. Every state 
should respect the independence of those 
which adjoin It, no matter whether they 
are strong or weak ; and it is the violation 
of this duty by the French government, 
which imposes upon other states the neces- 
sity of coalescing to oppose a barrier to its 
aggressions. Austria is arming, but not 
with a hostile intention, and solely with the 
design of maintaining the existing peace with 
France, as well as the equilibrium and repose 
of Europe. Even should war become inevi- 
table, she solemnly declares that the courts of 
Austria and Russia have bound themselves 
to interfere in no respect vdth the internal 
affairs of France ; to make no change on the 
established possessions or relations in Ger- 
many ; and to respect the integrity of the 
Ottoman empire. Great Britain has the 
same intentions, and is desirous to be regu- 
lated by the same moderate principles in re- 
establishing her pacific relations with the 
French empire." 
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90. At lengtii the mask was let fall 
on both sidea. The concentration of 
the Austrian forces on the Adige and 
the Inn, and the general warlike activity 
which pervaded the Imperial domin- 
ions, left no doubt that a contest was 
approaching ; whil^, on the other hand, 
the whole forces of Napoleon were, un- 
known to Austria, conveiiging, over the 
whole line from the Elbe to the Pyre- 
nees, towards the Danube. In these 
circumstances it was of the highest 
importance to both sides to secure the 
oo-operation of the lesser states of 
Germany, and especially of Bavaria^ 
whose dominions lay directly between 
the hostile powers, and would in all 
probability be the first theatre of hos- 
tilities. The court of Munich, accord- 
ingly, was warmly m^ed, both by 
France and Austria, to side with them 
in the contest ; and the Elector, long 
uncertain, hesitated between the two 
parties, and even entered into diplo- 
matic connections with both — ^the com- 
mon resource of weak states when 
threatened with destruction by the 
collision of powerful neighbours, and 
hardly to be reproached as a fault when 
it is the result of necessity. On the 
one hand, it was represented by the 
French party that Austria was the old 
and hereditary enemy of Bavaria — that 
she had already solicited the cession of 
a portion of her territory ; that there 
could be no doubt that she coveted her 
possessions as far as the Lech; and 
that the Elector had therefore every- 
ihing to hope from an alliance with Na- 
poleon, and as much to fear from expo- 
sure to the rapacity of the Emperor. 
On the other hand, it was strongly 
urged by the old aristocratic party, — 
at the head of which was the Princess 
of Baden, the Elector's daughter-in-law, 
who was a woman of uncommon talent 
and vigour of mind,— that all these 
advantages were merely apparent; that 
the alliance with France was a con- 
nection with a revolutionary state which 
threatened the subversion of all the 
institutions of society, and that, when 
menaced by such a catastrophe, the 
only prudent course was to adhere to 
the head of the Germanic body, whose 
interests, it might be relied on, would 



I always be opposed to such innova- 
tions. 

91. It was sufficiently difficult to de- 
termine which course to adopt between 
such opposing considerations ; but, in 
addition to them, the Elector had 
other and more anxious causes for soli- 
citude on this occasion. His eldest son 
was at Palis, in the power of Napoleon ; 
the fate of the Duke d'Enghien was 
still recent ; and his paternal fears were 
strongly excited by the perils which he 
might run if the French Emperor were 
irritated by decided hostilities. Vacil- 
lating between such oppi)site dangers, 
the Elector, on the 24th August, agreed 
to the substance of an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, with France, but delayed 
the signature of the treaty on various 
pretences, anxious to gain time in these 
critical circumstances, and it was not 
finally signed till the 28d September, 
at Wiirtzburg. Meanwhile the Ans- 
trians, having some suspicion of such 
an understanding, summoned the Elec- 
tor in a peremptory manner, on the 6th 
September, to unite his forces to their 
own. They were met by the most 
urgent entreaties to be allowed to re-. 
main neutral ; and as this was refused, 
the Elector, on the 8th, despatched a 
letter to the Emperor, promising, if 
neutrality was impossible, to unite his 
forces to his own. In the night follow- 
ing, however, being overcome with 
terrors for his son, he secretly depart- 
ed with his family to Wilrtzburg ; the 
Bavarians retired into Franconia to join 
the French forces; and on the same 
day the Austrians crossed the Inn. 

92. The preparations of Napoleon 
were on a scale proportioned to the 
magnitude of the contest in which he 
was engaged, and the immense forces 
which the Allies were preparing to em- 
ploy against him. Mr Pitt had con- 
ducted the negotiations for the forma- 
tion of a coalition with the most con- 
summate ability : every difficulty had 
been removed, every jeidousy softened : 
Austria and Russia stood forth promi- 
nent in the fight ; and hopes were even 
entertained, tiiat if disaster did not at- 
tend the first efforts of .the coalition, 
Prussia might be induced to unite her 
forces to &oee of the other allies in 
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support of the freedom of Europe. In 
Italy and Qermany, no less than three 
hundred and fifty thousand men were 
preparing to act againait France, among 
whom were one hundred and sixteen 
thousand Russians, advancing by forced 
marches through Poland towards the 
Bararian plains. Their arrival, how- 
ever, could not be calculated upon for 
at least two months to come ; and in 
the mean time, the Austrian army, 
which had just crossed the Inn, eighty 
thousand strong, stood exposed to the 
first strokes of Napoleon. Thirty thou- 
sand Imperialists, under the Archduke 
John, were assembled in the Tyrol; 
and the Archduke Charles, at the head 
of fifty-five thousand of the best troops 
of the Empire, was preparing to exert 
his great talents on the Italian plains.* 
Four attacks were projected by the 
Allies : one in the north of Gkrmany 
by a united force of Russians, Swedes, 
and English ; the second in the valley 
of the Danube, by the grand armies of 
Russia and Austria ; a third in Lom* 
bardy, which was intrusted to the Aus- 
trians alone ; the fourth in the south 
of Italy by a united force of Russians, 
English, and Neapolitans. It was 
evident that the forces of the coalition 
would ultimately become superior; and 
that France had much to dread from 
the prospect of having to combat with 
the single resources of the Empire 
against Europe in arms on the Rhine. 
But in the outset, the armies of Napo- 
leon had greatly the advantage both in 
the number and composition of the 
troops. Everything, therefore, depend- 
ed on secresy of combination and 

* The forces of the ocalition were thus dis- 
posed when hostilities oommenoed by the 
pMfnge of the Inn :— 
In Bavaria and Upper Austria, under 

the Archduke Ferdinand, . 90,000 

Reserve under the Emperor Frand^ 

forming at Vienna, . . .80,000 

First Russian army crossing Poland, 66,000 
Second Russian army, under the Em- 
peror Alexander. .... 60,000 
Austrians in the Tyrol, . . 80,000 

Austrians in Italy, imder the Arch- 
duke Charles, .... 65,000 
Russians and Swedes in Pomerania, 80, 000 



— DuiiAS^ xii. 138. 



861,000 



celerity of movement; and in both 
these qualities Napoleon was unrivalled. 

98. To meet this immense force, and 
destroy part before the remainder could 
advance to its support^ was the object 
of Napoleon, and in its prosecution he 
displayed even more than his wonted 
energy and ability. The Army of Eng- 
land on the shores of the Channel, the 
forces in Holland, the troops in Hano- 
ver, were forthwith formed into seven 
corps, under the command of as many 
marshals of the Empire : their imited 
numbers amounted to one hundred and 
ninety thousand men; a force amply 
sufficient to crush the Imperialists in 
Germany, if the whole could be brought 
simultaneously into action before the 
Russians advanced to the support of 
the former. The Army of Italy was 
thirty-five thousand strong, besides 
fifteen thousand in the Neapolitan ter- 
ritories ; and the troops of Bavaria and 
the lesser German states, whose aid 
might be relied on, amounted to twenty- 
four thousand; so that France could 
open the campaign with two hundred 
and seventy thousand men.f 

94. But these forces, considerable as 
they were, formed but a part of the 
preparations of the Emperor. On the 
28d September, he repaired to the sen- 
ate, and submitted two propositions to 
the l^slature, which were forthwith 
adopted. The first was a levy of eighty 
thousand consciipts from the class who 
were to become Hable to military ser- 
vice in 1806 — a sufficient proof that 
France was already anticipating her 
military resources ; the second, the re- 
oi^ganisation of the national guard, 
throughout the whole extent of the 
Empire. But in thus reviving this re- 
publican institution, the Emperor was 
careful to organise it on a different 
footing from Uiat on which it had been 

t The French foroes were thus disposed : — 
Grand army, divided into seven corps, un- 
der Bemadotte, Marmont, Davoust, 
SouIt» Lannes, Augereau, with the cav- 
alry under Murat, and the Guard under 
Mortier, .... 106,472 
Army of Italy, . 84,674 

Army of Naples, . . 16,000 

Electoral troops, . . 23,816 
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baaod during the days of demooratio 
equality. " It is important^" said he, 
** ^bat the officers of the national guard 
should be named hy the Emperor; every 
species of force ought to emanate from 
the supreme authority: all our insti- 
tutions should be in harmony ; and a 
single tmiform direction be given to 
whoever commands the force of the 
armed citizens." Subsequent decrees 
arranged the details of this re-ozganisa- 
tion. Every man in good health was 
required to serve, from the age of 
twenty-one to that of sixty ; ten com- 
panies formed a cohort^ and several co- 
horts, according to the locality, a legion. 
Those only in the departments of the 
frontier, from Geneva to Calais, were 
called into active service, and amnged 
into four corps, commanded by Gene- 
ral Rampon, Marshal Lefebvre, Marshal 
Kellermann, and Qeneral d' Abbeville. 

95. The Emperor a^j oumed the meet- 
ing of the senate by the following ad- 
drass, which sufficiently indicated the 
ui^gent state, in his estimation, of public 
«fiairs, and announced that he had no 
alternative but to conquer or die :-^ 
" The eternal objects of the enemies of 
the Continent are at length accomplish- 
ed ; the war is renewed in the heart of 
Qennany; Austria and Russia have 
united themselves to England. A few 
days ago, I hoped that the peace of the 
Continent would not be disturbed ; me- 
naces and grounds of umbrage alike 
found me immovable ; but the Austrian 
army has crossed the Inn ; Munich is 
hftvaded; the elector of Bavariais chased 
from his capital; all my hopes have 
vanished. Senators 1 when, in confor- 
mity with your wishes, I placed the Im- 
perial crown on my head, I undertook 
to you and to all the citizens of France 
the obligation to maintain it pure and 
iuTiolate. Magistrates, soldiers, citi- 
aens, all equally desire to preserve our 
country from the influence of England, 
which, if it once prevailed, would lead 
only to the burning of our fleets, the 
flIHng up of our ports, the ruin of our 
industry. I have kept all the promises 
which I havemadetothe French people: 
they have made no engagement with 
me which they have not more than ful- 
filled. Frenchmen ! your Emperor will 



do his duty ; the soldiers will do theirs ; 
you will do yours." 

96. Previous to setting out for Bou- 
logne, Napoleon issued several decrees 
for the disarming of the flotilla, and the 
laying up in ordmary what was kept, for 
future and distant operations. The ar- 
tillery was removed from the greater 
part of the armed vessels and all the 
transports ; such pai*t of it as could be 
accommodated in the harbour of Bou- 
logne was kept there, the remainder 
dispersed through the harbours of the 
Channel The English, too well satis- 
fied at this dislocation of so formidable 
a force, made no attempt to hinder its 
dispersion ; and soon, of all that vast 
assemblage of vessels, hardly enough 
remained at Boulogne to transport 
thirty thousand men. A reseiTe of 
twenty thousand men alone remained 
on the heights above the harbour, un- 
der the command of Qeneral Brune, de- 
signed at once to keep up alarm on the 
coasts of Britain, and form a reserve in 
case of disasters befalling the grand 
army. Thus terminated this extituir- 
dinaiy armament^ the greatest assem- 
blage of military and naval forces ever 
made in modem times, contrived with 
the utmost skill, conducted with the 
most profound dissimulation, which en- 
tirely deceived the vigilance of the 
mighty nation against which it was 
diracted, and failMl at last rather from 
a casual combination of circumstances, 
and the intrepidity of an admiral whom 
England punished for his achievement, 
than from any inadequacy in the means 
employed to attain the vast object 
which her enemy had in view. 

97. Determined, however, not en- 
tirely to lose the firuit of his naval ar- 
maments, Napoleon, before setting ont 
for the grand army, issued directions 
for the fleet at Cadiz to put to sea and 
proceed to Toulon, in order to be ready 
to act as occasion might require on the 
shores of Italy. Thu instruction was 
accompanied by the appointment of 
Admiral Rosily to the command of the 
combined fleet in lieu of Yilleneuye, 
who was directed to surrender tiie com- 
mand to him on his arrival Rosily, 
however, was in Paris at the time, and 
some time must elapse before he could 
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reach Cadiz. M. Decr^ intimated the 
appoiuiment to YiUeneuTe, with in- 
formation of the vehement indignation 
of the Emperor on acconnt of his re- 
turn to Cadiz.* He did not direct him 
to set sail from Cadiz, hut he hoped he 
would ; and, in truth, left no altema- 
tiTe to a man of honour but to do so. 
Though of a desponding tempei-ament, 
VilleneuTe was a brave man; and as 
soon as he received the despatch of 
Decr^ he determined to hazard all on 
the issue of a battle. This led to events 
of the greatest importance, by render- 
ing the disgraced admiral desperate, 
and prompting him to make the ill- 
omened sortie which terminated in the 
disaster of Trafalgar. But, after bring- 
ing the fleet round to Toulon, the suc- 
cessor of Yilleneuve was to break it 
down into several detached cruising 
squadrons, the chief of which was one 
. to take possession of and cruise near St 
Helena! Strange fatality, which ap- 
peared to attach him, on the eve of 
so many of the greatest events of his 
life, to the destined scene of his exile 
and death! Villeneuve, on receiving 
the crushing despatch of M. Decr^, re- 
plied to him, " llie naval men of Paris 
and the departments are unworthy of 
their name if they cast the first stone 
at me. Let them come on board, and 
they will see with what elements they 
are exposed to fight As to the rest, 
if, as is pretended, the French marine 
is only awanting in boldness, as is pre- 
tended, the Emperor shall be speedily 
satisfied, and he may reckon on the 
most decisive success." 

98. An important change occurred 
at this period, highly characteristic of 
the decline of revolutionary fervour, 
and a return to the ordinary ideas of 
civilised life. This was the restoration 
of the Qregorian calendar, and aboli- 
tion of the barbarous nomenclature of 
the Revolutionary era, which for twelve 
years had been in use in Fi-anoe — a 
change prescribed by the Emperor in 

• "Your friend Villeneuve," said Napo- 
leon to Decr^ * * will probably be too cowardly 
to venture forth from Cadiz. Despatch Ad- 
miral Rosily to take command of the fleet, 
if it is not already gone ; and order Admiral 
Villeneuve to come to me at Paris to render 
•ocouut of his conduct. "-~-Thiebs, vi. 185. 



a decree issued shortly before he aet 
out for Strassbui^. 

99. Meanwhile the British govern- 
ment directed all their efforts to form 
a powerful fleet to blockade the com- 
bined squadrons in the harbour of Ca- 
diz. Independent of the twenty ships 
of the line which had been detached 
from the Channel fleet by Admiral 
ComwalliB, and the four which Admiral 
Collingwood had under his command 
off the Isle of Leon, seven more were 
got together in Portsmouth and Ply> 
mouth ; and Nelson, who had retired 
to his house at Merton to recruit his 
exhausted strength, again volunteered 
his services to resume the command, 
repaired to Portsmouth, and hoisted 
his flag on board the Victory of ninety 
guns. Even during the few weeks of 
his retirement, his thoughts perpetu- 
ally ran on the combined fleets, and he 
was constantly impressed with the idea, 
that they were destined to receive their 
death-blow from his handf In these 
generous sentiments he was strongly 
supported by Lady Hamilton, who, 
notwithstanding the ardour of her at- 
tachmenty constantly urged him to 
sacrifice every private consideration at 
the call of public duty. He was vividly 
impressed, however, with the presenti- 
ment that he would fall in the battle 
which was approaching; and before he 

t When Captain Blackwood, on his way to 
London with despatches, called at Herton 
one morning early, Nelson, the moment he 
saw him, exclaimed, " I am sure you bring 
me news of the French and Spanish fleets I 
I think I shall yet have to beat them. De- 
pend upon it, Blackwood," he repeatedly 
said, " I shall yet give H. Villeneuve a drub^ 
bing. " At length nis anxiety became so ex- 
cessive, that he resolved, notwithstandingall 
the remonstrances of his physicians, to vol- 
unteer his services to resume the command, 
which were, of course, gladly accepted by the 
Admiralty. In this resolution he was strong- 
ly supported by Lady Hamilton, with that 
feeling of generous ardour which has so often 
animated her sex in similar circiimstances, 
when influenced by romantic attachment. 
"Nelson," said she, "however we may la- 
ment your absence, offer your services ; they 
will be accepted, and you will gain a quiet 
heart by it You will gain a glorious victory, 
and then you may return hereand be happy." 
He looked at her with tears in hlB eyes,— 
" Brave Emma ! good Emma I If there were 
more Emmas there would be more Nelsons." 
— SouTHBY, ii. 232. 
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left London, lie called at the uphol- 
aterer^B where the coffin which Captain 
Hallowell had given him, made of the 
wreck of the Orient, was deposited, 
desiring that its history might be en- 
graven on its lid, as it was highly pro- 
iMtble be would want it on his return. On 
the night on which he left Merton, be 
wrote a few lines in his journal, highly, 
deaoriptive of the elevated feeling and 
manly piety which formed the l^ing 
features of his character.* With diffi- 
ccdty he tore himself, on the beach at 
Portsmouth on the following morning, 
from the crowd who knelt and blessed 
him as he passed ; and the last sounds 
which reached his ears from that loved 
land which he was never again to see, 
were the enthusiastic cheers of his 
countrymen, who never ceased to strain 
their aching eyes towards his vessel till 
it vanished from their sight. 

100. Nelson's reception in the fleet 
off Cadiz was as gratifying as his de- 
parture from England. The yards were 
all crowded with hardy veterans, 
anxious to get a sight of their favour- 
ite hero, and peals of acclamation shook 
the ships when he was seen on the 
quarterdeck of the Victory shaking 
hands with his old captains, who in 
transports of joy hastened on board to 
oongratulate him on his arrival No 
one from that moment entertained a 
doubt that the fate of the combined 
fleet was sealed, if they should venture 
from their harbour. So great was the 
terror of his name, that, notwithstand- 
ing the positive orders to sail for Tou- 
lon which he had received, Yilleneuve 
hesitated to obey when he heard of his 
arrival ; and in a council of war it was 
resolved not to ventui*e out unless they 

• '* Friday nlgbt. Sept 18, lialf-past ten.— 
1 drove from dear, dear Merton. where I left 
all which I hold dear in this world, to go to 
■arro my King and cnuutry. May the sreat 
God whom I adore enable me to fulfil the 
expectations of my country ; and if it is 
his good iileasure that I should return, my 
thanks will never oeaae being offered ap to the 
ihrooe of his mercy. If it is his good Provi- 
danoe to cut short my days upon earth, I bow 
with the greatest submisaiou, relying that 
he will protect those so dear to me whom I 
leave behhid. His will be done r—fiouTBCT, 

TOIb VL 



were at least one-third superior to the 
enemy. Informed of this circumstance. 
Nelson carefully concealed his real 
strength from his opponents— station- 
ing his fleet out of sight, about sixty 
miles to the westwu^l of Cape St 
Mary's, with a chain of repeating fHg- 
ates to inform him of the motions of 
the enemy ; while, at the same time, 
the blockaide of the port was rigorously 
enforced, so as to render it probable 
that ere long they would be compelled 
to sail, fi-om the impossibility of find- 
ing siipplies in the vicinity of Cadis 
for so great a multitude. Forty sail 
of the line were now assembled in that 
harbour, of which thirty-three were 
ready for sea ; and as Napoleon, never 
contemplating the return of the com- 
bined fleet to Cadiz, had formed no 
magazines of provisions in that quarter, 
though ample stores had been collected 
at Rochefort, Brest, and the harbour* 
of the Channel, the want of provisions 
was soon severoly felt 

101. Still, however, the council of 
war which Yilleneuve had summoned 
to his assistance declined to undertake 
the responsibility of an engagement, 
and even came to a solemn i^esolution 
to avoid it, as attended with certain 
destruction to the fleet. Yilleneuve 
sent this resolution to Paris, accom- 
panied by his own opinion to the same 
effect, but with a declaration, that he 
was nevertheless propared to sail with 
the first wind, and devote himself for 
his country. Nelson, to overcome their 
irresolution, had recourse to a strata- 
gem, which was crowned with the 
most complete success. Having re- 
ceived, on the 15th October, informa- 
tion that he would soon be joined by 
six sail of the line from England, he 
ventured on the bold step of detach- 
ing Admiral Louis with a like force to 
Gibraltar for stores and water; thus 
maintaining the blockade with only 
twenty-two line-of-battle ships, in pro- 
sence of thirty-three newly equipped 
and ready for action. In theee criti- 
cal ciroumstances, Nelson was not 
without some feelings of anxiety lest 
the Carthagena or Rochefort squadrons 
should join the enemy and increase 
2> 
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their already formidable superiori^; 
yet eyen then he had the generosity 
to allow Sir Robert Calder, who was 
obliged to go home to demand a oonrt> 
martial, to proceed thither in his 0¥ni 
ninety-gun ship, which could iU be 
spared at such a crisis. Fortunately 
the promised reinforcements arrived, 
and in single vessels, so as not to at- 
tract the notice of the enemy; and 
Nelson, whose anxiety for the ap- 
proaching combat had now risen to the 
▼ery highest pitch, again found him- 
self at the head of seven-and-twenty 
ships of the line. 

102. Deceived by this stratagem as 
to the real strength of the enemy — 
aware that Napoleon was desirous of 
concentrating his principal naval re- 
sources in the Mediterranean, and ap< 
prehensive that, if he any longer delay- 
ed his departure, Admiral Rosily might 
assume the command, and deprive him 
of the fair opportunity which now pre- 
sented itself of covering his former 
failures by the defeat of England's 
greatest hero, Yilleneuve at length re- 
solved upon putting to sea and risking 
a battle. Early on the 19th October, 
accordingly, the inshore frigates made 
signal that the enemy were coming out 
of the harbour ; and at two o'clock in 
the afternoon, that they were fairly at 
sea> steering for the south-east. Over- 
joyed at this intelligence. Nelson in- 
stantly gave the signal to chase in the 
same direction ; and though they were 
not got sight of on the following day, 
yet so well were their motions watch- 
ed by the frigates on the outlook, that 
the British admiral was made acquaint- 
ed^ with every tack which they made, 
while he himself studiously kept out 
of view, lest, upon seeing we number 
of his vessels, they should return to 
Cadis harbour. At length, at day- 
break on the 21st» their whole fleet was 
descried, drawn up in a semicircle, in 
close order of battle, about twelve 
miles ahead; and Nelson, who had 
previously arranged the order of at- 
tack with his worthy second in com- 
mand, CoUingwood, and fully explain- 
ed it to the officers of the fleets made 
signal to bear down in two lines per- 
pendicularly upon the enemy. He 



had twenty-seven sail of the line and 
four frigates — they thirty-three line-cf- 
battle ships and seven frigates^ four of 
the former being three-deckers; and 
four thousand soldiers were dispersed 
through the fleets who unhappily took 
too effectual aim in the battle which 
followed.* 

103. Nelson's plan of attack was, to 
bear down upon the enemy in two 
columns, and thus break the line in 
two places at once. In this way he 
thought it was most likely that each 
ship would be brought speedily into 
dose action with its antagonist^ ' and 
the greatest chance of decisive success 
be obtained. Yilleneuve's instructions, 
as the British lay to windward, were 
to lie in close order and await the 
attack. The fleet was drawn up in two 
lines, and so arranged on the whole, 
that at the interstices of each two ves- 
sels in the front line the broadside of 
one in the second presented itself — 
a combination as well imagined as^can 
be conceived, to meet the anticipated 
British manosuvre of breaking the line. 
The front line, commanded by Yille- 
neuve himself and Admirals Alava and 
Dumanoir, consisted of twenty-one 
line-of-battle ships : twelve under Ad- 
mirals Qravina and Magon formed the 
second. Yilleneuve's instructions .to 
his captains were genei'al, to obey the 

" In oommunicating his plan of attack to 
CoUiugwood, Nelson, who was altogether 
destitute of professional Jealousy, wrote— 
" I send you my plan of attack, as far as a 
man dare venture to guess at the very un- 
certain position the enemy may be found in ; 
but it is to place you perfectlv at ease re- 
specting my intentions, and to give fUll scope 
to your judgment for carrying them into 
execution. We can, my dear Coll., have no 
little Jealousies. We have only one great 
obiect in view, that of annihilating our < 



and getting a glorious peace for our 
country. No man has more confidence in 
another than I have in you, and no man will 
render your services more Justice than your 
very old tViend, Nelson and Bronte." Nel- 
son said to his captains, *' that knowing his 
precise object to be that of a dose and de- 
cisive action would supply any deficiency of 
signals; and in case tney could not be seen 
or understood, no captain can do wrong who 

S laces his ship alongside that of an enemy.*' 
o impressed were these noble veterans with 
the gnndeur of the plan of attack proposed 
to them, that many of them shed tears in his 
preaenoe.~SouTHST, iL 248, 244. 
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Bignala he miglit make during the ac- 
tion, and to use their utmost efforts to 
come to close action with their oppo- 
nents. '^Eybbt captain is at his 
POST IF HE 18 IN FiRB." Such was his 
last order, and it was worthy of the 
braye nation whose armament he com- 
manded. Collingwood,' in the Royal 
Soyereign, led the first column of the 
British, followed closely by the Belle- 
isle and Mars ; Nelson himself, in the 
Victory, headed the second, immedi- 
ately idFter whom came the Temeraire 
and the Neptune. When the lines 
were completely formed, and the ships 
bearing rapidly do¥ni on the enemy, 
so that it was evident an engagement 
was inevitable. Nelson retired to his 
cabin and wrote the following prayer : 
— " May the great Gk)d whom I wor- 
ship grant to my country, and for the 
benefit of Europe in general, a great 
and glorious victory, and may no mis- 
conduct in any one tarnish it; and 
may humanity after victory be the pre- 
dominant feature in the British fleet ! 
For myself individually, I commit my 
life to Him that made me, and may 
His blessing alight on my endeavours 
for serving my country faithfully. To 
Him I resign myself and the just cause 
which is intrusted me to defend." 
Noble sentiments to be uttered by such 
a leader on such an occasion, and 
worthy to be engraven on the hearts 
of all who, like him, are called to the 
glorious duty of defending the cause of 
fi-eedom and religion against the efforts 
of tyrannic power 1 

104. Never did the ocean exhibit a 
grander spectacle than was presented 
by the British fleet bearing down on 
the combined squadrons, at noon on 
the 2l8t October, a few leagues to the 
north-west of Cape Trafalgar. A 
long swell was setting into the Bay of 
Cadiz; our ships, crowding all their 
canvass, moved majestically before it^ 
with light winds from the north-west 
Right befoi*e them lay the mighty ar- 
mament of France and Spain, the sun 
shining fullon their dose-set sails, and 
the vast three-deckers which it con- 
tained appearing of stupendous mag- 
nitude amidst the lesser line-of-battle 
8hix» by which they were surrQunded. 



The British sailors, however, admired 
only the beauty and splendour of the 
spectacle, and, never doubting of suc- 
cess, observed to each other, ** What a 
fine sight yonder ships would make 
at Spithead ! " Nelson, when he ap- 
peared on the quarter-deck, wore lus 
admiral's frock-coat, bearing on his 
left breast four stars, the insignia of 
the different orders with which he was 
invested : the officers on board la- 
mented such a display, which it was 
evident would expose him to certain 
death from the enemy's marksmen; 
but they knew it was in vain to re- 
monstrate, as his resolution was taken, 
and he had before been heard to say, 
''In honour I gained them, and in 
honour I will die with them." He 
was in good spirits, but calm and se- 
date; not in that exhilaration with 
which he had entered into battle at 
the Nile and Copenhagen : it seemed 
as if he neither expected nor wished 
to survive the action. He asked Cap- 
tain Blackwood what he should deem 
a victory? That officer answered he 
should consider it a glorious result if 
fourteen were taken ; but Nelson re- 
plied, he should not be satisfied with 
less than twenty. He then made sig- 
nal for the British fleet to prepare to 
anchor at the close of the day ; and 
when it was given, asked the captain 
whether he did not think there was 
another wanting. After musing awhile^, 
he fixed what it should be ; and the 
signal appeared at the mast-head of 
the Victoi7, the last he ever made, 
which will be remembered as loi^g as 
the British name shall endure : ** Eng- 
land EXPECTS THAT EVERT HAN WILL 

DO HIS DUTY." It was received by a 
rapturous shout throughout the fleets 
which already rung the knell of those 
of France and Spain, although their 
seamen were brave and experienced, 
and animated with the utmost enthusi- 
asm for the combat which was ap- 
proaching. "Now," said Nelson, "I 
can do no more ; we must trust to the 
Great Disposer of all events, and the 
justice of our cause. I thank Qod for 
this great opportunity of doing my 
duty." 

105. Nelson led thirteen ships of tfaft 
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line in the Victory ; Collingwood four- 
teen in the Royiil Sovereign ; but such 
was the superior sailing of the latter 
yesseli that she speedily distanced all 
her competitors, and was already near 
the enemy's line when the last vessels 
in the column were still six miles dis- 
tant ; and as Nelson steered two points 
more to the north than Collingwood, 
in order to cut off the enemy iVom re- 
treat to Cadiz, the other column was 
first engaged.* Considerably ahead 
of all the rest of the fleet was the 
Royal Sovereign, which, with all sails 
set, steered right into the centre 
of the enemy's line, and was already 
enveloped in fire, when the nearest 
vessels, notwithstanding their utmost 
efforts, were still nearly a mile in the 
rear. CoUingwood'sguns were all double- 
shotted, and by long previous practice 
he had brought the training of his men 
to such perfection, that they could fire 
three well-dii'ected broadsides in three 
minutes and a half. On the morning 
of the battle he was in unusual spirits, 
conversing cheerfully with his officei-s. 
** Now, gentlemen," said he, " let us 
do something to-day, which the world 
may talk of hereafter." <* See," said 
Nelson, " how that noble fellow Col- 
lingwood carries his ship into action !" 
while Collingwood, well knowing what 
would be passing in the breast of his 
commander and friend, at the same 
time observed, '* What would Nelson 
give to be here !"t When Villeneuve 
beheld the manner in which the hos- 

* Nelson, in bearing down, made signal 
when the ships entered into action to cnt 
awa^' their can raas, in order that no hands 
might be lost in furling the sails. The loss 
to the fleet in a few minutes was nearly 
£200.000 ; but to this admirable piece of fore- 
sight much of the early siiooess was owing. 

t The classical reader will recollect the last 
words of Hector in his combat with the 
heaven-defended Achilles : — 

' " Nvf ttyri /M am7(« mtxAttt, 

M4 /MJM* ttrrtviti yt »m iftXuSt iiir$X»tfAnf, 

'AAA* fMym it^mt n »mi krtrt/MtMtri juv- 

9Ue*t.' Juad, X. 606. 

«« *Tis true I perish, yet I perish great: 

Tet in a mighty deed I shall expire : 

Let fliture a^es hear it, and admire ! ** 

Pops. 

How identical is the heroic spirit in simi- 
lar drcurostanoes in all ages of the world I— 
Tasgo^ Ger. lib, xl 118. 



tile fleet was bearing down upon his 
line, he remarked to those around hini 
that all was lost. In passing the Santa 
Anna, the Royal Sovereign gave her a 
broadside and a half into her stem, 
tearing it down and killing and wound- 
ing four hundred of her men. Four- 
teen guns were disabled by that single 
discharge. Then wheeling rapidly round, 
she lay alongside of her so close, that 
the lower yards of the two vessels wei*e 
locked together, and the muzzles of 
their guns literally touched each other. 
106. The Spanish admii-al, Alava, 
seeing that it was the intention of the 
Royal Sovereign to engage him to lee- 
ward, had brought all. his strength to 
the starboard side ; and such was the 
weight of his metal that his first broad- 
side made the Royal Sovereign heel tw(» 
streaks out of the water. A furious 
combat now ensued between the two 
first-rates ; but such was the rapidity 
and precision of the Royal Sovereign's 
fire, that the discharges of the Spaniard 
rapidly became weaker and weaker; 
and it was expected by the English 
that she would be compelled to strike 
before another British ship had got 
into close action. This disgrace, how- 
ever, was prevented by the San Justo, 
Indomptable, Fougueux, and San Le- 
andro, which gi'ouped round the Royal 
Sovereign when they saw their admi- 
ral's danger, and assailed her on all 
sides by such a vehement cross-fire 
that their balls frequently struck each 
other above the deck of the English 
vessel Regardless of his danger, Col- 
lingwood continued for twenty minutes 
poui'ing his broadsides into bis first- 
i-ate antagonist, and with such effect 
that she at length returned his fire 
only by a single gun, at long intervals 
from each other. Still, with a firmness 
worthy of the Spanish character, the 
admiral continued the contest, relying 
on the assistance of his friends, who 
now clustered round the English vessel 
so closely that she was entirely hid 
from the remainder of the fleet. The 
sailors in the other British vessels com- 
ing up, watched with intense anxiety 
the opening of the smoke, which at 
length showed the British flag waving 
unoonquered in the midst of the nume- 
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nous eiii^ignB of FVance and Spain by 
which it was surronnded. Meanwhile 
the English yessels, as they STiccessively 
came up, engaged the enemy with the 
utmost vigour. The Fougaenx, Plu- 
ton, and Alg^siras — the last of which 
bore Admiral Magon's flag— and the 
Prince des Asturias, which bore that of 
the Spanish admiral Qravina, com- 
bated bravely the Belleisle, Polyphe- 
mus, Neptune, Mars, and Tonnant, 
which successively bore up, without 
any decided advantage being for long 
peixjeptible on either side. 

107. Meanwhile Nelson, bumingwith 
anxiety, was crowding all sail to reach 
the scene of danger; and as he ap- 
proached within a mile and a half's 
distance, single shots were fired from 
different vessels in the enemy's line, 
some of which fell short, and others went 
over, until at length one went through 
the Victory's main-topgallant-saiL A 
minute or two of awful silence ensued, 
during which the Victory continued to 
advance, when all at once the whole 
van of seven or eight ships opened a 
concentric fire upon her, of such sever- 
ity as hardly ever before was directed 
at a single ship. At this perilous mo- 
ment the wind, which had long been 
slight, died away to a mere breath, so 
that the Victory advanced still moi*e 
slowly, ploughing majestically through 
the wayes, unable from her position to 
return a single shot Presently a ball 
knocked away the wheel— every man 
at the poop was soon killed or wound- 
ed — ^the spars and rigging were falling 
on all sides — while the crew, with their 
lighted matches in their hands, stood at 
their guns, long waiting, with the cool- 
ness which discipline alone can give, 
the signal to return the fire. At this 
moment. Nelson's secretary, Mr Scott, 
was killed by his side. *' This is too 
warm work, Hardy," said he, " to last 
long," as he continued with his cap- 
tain, amidst the scene of destruction, 
his accustomed slow walk in the centre 
of the vessel. He at first steered for 
the bows of the Santissima Trinidad, 
which he imagined bore the French 
admiral, though his flag was not yet 
hoisted ; but as the Victoiy approach- 
ed, the enemy closed up, and presented 



so compact a front that it was impos- 
sible to find an entrance, and Nelson 
directed Captain Hardy to steer for the 
opening between the Redoutable and 
Bucentaure. 

108. At one o'clock the Victory, aa 
she passed slowly and deliberately 
through, poured her broadside, treble- 
shotted, into the Bucentaure, with suoh 
terrible effect, that above four hundred 
men were killed or wounded by the 
dischai^. While listening with cha- 
racteristic avidity to the deafening 
crash made by their shot in the French 
hull, the British crew were nearly suf- 
focated by the clouds of black smoke 
which entered the Victory's port-holea, 
and Nelson and Hardy had their clothes 
coYered by the volumes of dust which 
issued fh>m the crumbling woodworks 
of the Bucentaure's stem. In adyan- 
dng, the Victory received a dreadful 
broadside from the French Neptune ; 
but, without returning a shot, passed 
on to the Redoutable, with which she 
grappled, and commenced a furious 
conflict, while with her other guns she 
engaged the Bucentaure and Santia- 
sima Trinidad. Captain Harvey, in the 
Temendre, fell on board the Redout- 
able on the other side, so that these 
thnee ships formed as compact a tier as 
if they had been moored tc^ther, their 
heads all lying the same way. The lieu- 
tenants of the Victoiy upon this de- 
pressed their guns, and diminished the 
charge, lest the shot should pass throuf^ 
and injure the Temeraire; and as every 
shot from the Victory set the Redout- 
able on fire, the British sailors stood 
with buckets of water in their hands, 
and extinguished the flames in the 
enemy's decks as they arose, lest they 
should involve both ships in destruction. 

109. After the first discharge, the 
Redoutable closed her lowe]>deck ports, 
and fired from them no more, fearing 
that she would be boarded from the 
Victory. Seeing this, and thinking she 
had struck, Nelson twice ordered the 
firing into her to cease ; but her crew 
still kept up a murderous warfare from 
the decks and tops : and to this he fell 
a victim. The sixty-eight pounders, 
indeed, on the Victory's forecastle, each 
loaded with five hundred miisket-ba^ls. 
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soon cleared the Redoutable's gang- 
ways ; but a destructive fire was kept 
up from her fore and main tops, and as 
Nelson was walking on the quai-ter* 
deck, he was pierced by a shot from 
one of the French marksmen, not more 
than fifteen yards distant '"They have 
done for me at last, Hardy," said he. 
" I hope not," said Hardy. « Yes," 
he replied ; ** my backbone is shot 
l^rough." He was immediately carried 
below; but even then, such was his 
presence of mind, that he directed the 
tiller-rope, which had been cut away, to 
be replaced, and taking out his hand- 
kerchief, covered his face and stars, 
lest the crew should be discouraged by 
the sight. The cockpit was crowded 
with wounded and dying men ; he in- 
sisted that the surgeon should leave 
him and attend to those to whom he 
might be useful, " For to me," said he, 
" you can do nothing." All that could 
be done was to fan him with paper, and 
give him lemonade to assuage his burn- 
ing thirst. So great a calamity as the 
mortal wound of Nelson necessarily 
occasioned some confusion on boai<d 
the Victory; and the French officers in 
the Redoutable, perceiving this, though 
without being aware of its cause, were 
preparing to board the Victory, when 
a dreadful broadside from the Teme- 
raire, which struck down two hundred 
men, at once destroyed the boarders, 
and nearly disabled the Redoutable for 
the remainder of the action. 

110. Meanwhile the battle continued 
with unabated fury in Ul directions. 
At a quarter past two the Santa Anna 
struck to the Royal Sovereign, after an 
uninteiTupted combat of two hours' 
duration ; but the loss on board of the 
English ship was also very severe, and 
she was reduced to nearly as unman- 
ageable a state as her gigantic oppo- 
nent. During the latter pai*t of the 
action, Collingwood took his men off 
the poop, that they might not be un- 
necessarily exposed ; but he long after 
remained thei*e, fearless of death him- 
self. At length, descending to the 
quarterdeck, he visited the sailors, en- 
jpining them not to waste a shot; look- 
ing himself along the guns to see that 
t^ey were properly pointed, commend- 



ing particularly a negro gunner, who, 
while he stood beside him, fired ten 
times directly into the opposite port- 
hole of the Santa Anna. Captain Hai<- 
vey of the Temeraire, when engaged 
in close combat with the Redoutable, 
perceived the Fougueux of seventy- 
four guns preparing to lay his ship 
aboard on the other side. He allowed 
the enemy to come within a hundred 
yards, and then poured in a broadside 
with such tremendous effect that she 
fell a perfect wreck aboai'd of the Eng- 
lish vessel, and was soon after carried, 
with little resistance, by boarding. Out 
of seven hundred men of which her 
crew consisted at the commencement 
of the action, four hundred were killed 
or wounded. The other Biitish vessels, 
as they successively came into action, 
engaged in close combat the nearest 
ships of the enemy ; and when the ar- 
rival of the remote parts of the columns 
had reduced the great odds against 
which theleadingline-of-battle ships had 
at first to contend, the wonted superiori- 
ty of the English soon became appai'ent. 
111. Before three o'clock ten ships of 
the line had struck. By degrees the 
musketeers in the tops of the Redout- 
able were picked off by the Victory's 
marines ; and at length her whole masts 
and rigging fell across the Temeraire's 
bows, which forming a bridge of com- 
munication between the two combat- 
ants, she was boarded and taken pos- 
session of by the crew of the English 
vessel, which thus had the glory of cap- 
turing an antagonist on the right and 
left. Seldom had a ship been more gal- 
lantly defended ; outofsixhundi'edand 
forty-three men who composedher crew, 
three himdred had been killed, and two 
hundred and twenty wounded, before 
she struck.* Equally dreadful was the 
carnage on board the Bucentaure, which 

* The marksman who had wounded Nel- 
son did not escape. Shortly after the latter 
fell, the storm of balls was so severe that an 
old quartermaster, who had seen the man 
fire, and two midahipmen, alone were left 
on the Victory's poop. The two midship- 
men kept firing, and bo supplied them with 
cartridges. The old quartermaster pointed 
to the man who had fired the fatal shot, who 
wore a glazed hat ^d white frock. Both 
midshipmen then fired, and the man fell.— 
SouTHBT, il 269, 270. 
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Ifad received Nelaon's first broadside. 
Its poop was demolished, its masts 
down, and its sides stove in by the 
English fire. " My part on board the 
Bncentaore is done," exclaimed Yille- 
neuve ; and he endeavoured to hail the 
Santissima Trinidad to be taken on 
board, but no voice could be heard in 
that awful cannonade. Shortly after, 
the Bucentaure struck her colours, with 
Yilleneuve on board; and the masts 
of. the Santissima Trinidad, which had 
been exposed to a tremendous raking 
fire from the Victory, Neptune, Levia- 
than, and Conqueror, fell with a fearful 
orash, and she was taken possession of, 
when wholly disabled, by a boat from 
the Prince. 

112,. While victory was thus every- 
where declaiing for the British arms, 
Nelson was lying in the cockpit in 
the utmost anxiety to hear the de- 
tails of the battle. As Captain Hai-dy 
could not for above an hour leave 
the deck, he repeatedly exclaimed, 
** Will no one bring Hardy to me ? He 
must be killed : he is surely dead." 
At length he came down ; they shook 
hands in silence. Hardy in vain strove 
to suppress his feelings at that painful 
moment "Well, Hardy," said Nel- 
son, " how goes tiie day with us ? " — 
"Very well," replied Hardy; "ten 
ships have struck, but five of ^e van 
have tacked, and are coming down 
upon the Victory; but 1 have called 
two or three fresh ships round, and 
have no doubt we shall give them a 
drubbing." — "I hope," said Nelson, 
" none of our ships have stnick ? "— r 
"Thei*e is no fear of that," replied 
Hardy. — "1 am a dead man," then 
said Nelson ; " I am going fast : it 
will be all over with me soon." Mean- 
while loud cheera from the crew of 
the Victory announced every succes- 
sive ship of the enemy that struck, and 
at every renewal of the joyous sounds 
ihe countenance of the dying hero was 
illuminated by a passing light. Soon 
after Hardy went up to the deck, but 
returned in about fifty minutes, and 
taking Nelson by the hand, congratu- 
lated him, even in the arms of death, 
on his glorious victory ; adding that 
fourteen or fifteen of the enemy were 



taken. " That's well," replied Nelson, 
"but I baigained for twenty;" and 
then, in a stronger voice, added, '* An- 
chor, Hardy, anchor 1 Do vou make 
the signal. Kiss me. Hardy, said he. 
Hai*dy knelt down and kissed his 
cheek. " Now, I am satisfied 1 " said 
Nelson ; " thank God, I have done my 
duty 1" His articulation now became 
difficult ; but he was repeatedly heard 
to say, " Thank God I have done my 
duty I " He often prayed with the 
chaplain, Dr Scott, and frequently said, 
" Pray for me. Doctor." He continued 
in great pain for three hours and a 
half, and expired at half-past four with- 
out a groan, leaving a name unrivalled 
even in the glorious annals of the Eng- 
lish navy. 

113. The combinedfleet now presented 
the most melancholy spectacle. In 
every direction were to be seen only 
floating wrecks or dismantled hulks. 
The proud armament^ late so splendid, 
was riddled, shattered, and torn by 
shot. Guns of distress were heard on 
all sides; and in every quarter the 
British boats were to be seen hastening 
to the vessels which had surrendered, 
to extricate their crews from their 
perilous situation. The Alg^siras, with 
Admiral Magon on board, combated 
to the last with the utmost resolution ; 
and the crew were preparing to board 
the Tonnant, when they were torn in 
pieces by a broadside from an English 
vessel on the other . side. Though 
wounded both in the i= arm and thigh, 
and all but fainting from loss of blood, 
the heroic Magon still CQutinued to ani- 
mate his men, when he was struck by 
a grapeshot in the breast, and instantly 
expired. The Alg^siras now surren- 
dered : out of a crew of 640 .men, 330 
had been struck down. Ere long 
nineteen ships of the line had sti'ucl^ 
with Villeneuve, the commander-in- 
chief, and the Spanish admirals Alava 
and Cisneros. One of them, the Achille, 
of seventy-four gims, had blown up 
after she surrendered; but eighteen 
ships of the line, including two first- 
rates, the Santissima Trinidad, of a 
hundi*ed and thirty guns, and Santa 
Anna, of a hundred and twelve, were 
in the hands of the British, and lay^in 
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xniDgled confusion alongside of their 
redoubtable conquerors.* ^** ♦^^^^ *»''- 



In this ex- 
tremity Admiral Oravina, with nine 
ships of the line, forming the van of 
the combined fleets stood away for 
Cadiz, after having combated with the 
most heroic courage the now greatly 
superior force of the British, directed 
against his suiTiying vessels of the 
wreck. He was mortally wounded, 
however, and soon after died. Less 
honourable was the conduct of Admiral 
Dumanoir, who, with four French ships, 
took to flighty pouring his broadsides, 
* Tbfi oomparative strength of the two fleets was as follows 

British. 



as he passed, not Only into the Britieh 
ships, but the Spanish prizes which had 
struck their colows; a circumstance 
which, although probably unavoidable, 
from the confused way in which friend, 
and foe were intermingled, contributed 
not a little to augment the irritation 
between the two nations, which this 
terrible disaster could not fail to pro- 
duce. The British ships were too 
much occupied in taking care of their 
numerous prizes to be able to give 
chase ; and Dumanoir stood out to the 
northward and got clear off, only, how- 





GUNS. 


1. victory. 


100 


2. Royal Sovereign, . 


leo 


8. Britannia. . 


100 




98 


6. Prince. 


98 


6. Neptune, . 


98 


7. Dreadnought, 


08 


8. Tonnant, 


80 


0. Belleisle, . 




10. Revenge, 




11. Mare, 




IS BiKirtiate^ . 




18. Defiance, . 




14. Conqueror, 




16. Defence, . 




16. C0I088U8. . 




ir. Leviathan. . 




1& Achilles. . 




19. Bellerophon. 




20. MinoUur, 




21. Orion. 




22. Swiftsure, • 




28. AJax, 

24. Tbunderer, 






26. Polyphemus, 


64 
64 


27. Agamemnon, 


64 
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GUNS. 


1. Buoentanre, 


80 


2. Formidable. 


80 


8. Neptiuie, . 


80 


4. ludomptable. 


80 


6. Algteiras, . 


74 


6. Pluton, 


74 


7. Mont Blanc, 


74 


8. Intr^pide, 


74 


0. Swiftsure, 


74 


10. Aigle, 

11. Scipion, 


74 


74 


12. Duguay Troain, 


74 


74 


14. Anionaut^' 
16. AchiUe. . 


74 
74 


10. Redoutable, 


74 


17. Fougueux, . 


74 


l8.Hdn)«t . 


74 



OAFTAIirs. 

Hardy ; Admiral Nelson. 

Rotheram; Admiral Collingwood. 

Bullen; Admiral, Burl of Northeak. 

Harvey. 

Grindall. 

Freemantle. 

Conn. 

1^'ler. 

Hargood. 

Hoorsom. 

DufH 

Sir Francis Lsibrey. 

Durham. 

Pellew. 

Hope. 

Morris. 

Bayntua. 

King. 

Cooke. 

Mansfield. 

Codrington. 

Rutherford. 

Pilford. 

Btockham. 

RedmUL 

Digby. 

Berry. 



BOW DISP08B> OF. 

Taken and wrecked. 

Escaped, taken by Sir B. Strachan. 

Escaped, uninjured. 

Taken and wrecked. 

Taken, but got into Cadiz dismasted. 

Escaped in a sinking state. 

Escaped, taken by Sir R. Strachan. 

Burnt. 

Taken, and sent to Gibraltar. 

Taken and wrecked. 

Escaped, taken by Sir R. Strachan, 

Escaped, taken by Sir R. Strachan. 

Taken and wrecked. 

Wrecked near Gadia. 

Burnt 

Taken and sunk 

Taken and wrecked. 

Escaped to Cadis. 
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ever, to fall into the bands of .another 
squadron, and ultimately reach a Biit- 
isn harbour. 

114. It had been Nelson's dying in« 
structions to Admiral Collingwood to 
bring the fleet to anchor ; and it would 
have been well could this advice have 
been followed, as he would have pro- 
bably brought his nineteen noble prizes 
in safety to Spithead.* As it was, he 
deemed it an unnecessary precaution, 
or was not practicable, till nine at 
night, and the consequences proved 
eminently disastrous, f Early on the 
morning of the 22d a strong southerly 
wind arose, with squally weather, and 
a heavy swell set in fram the Atlantic 
into the Bay of Cadiz. Notwithstand- 
ing the utmost efforts of the British, it 
was found impossible to keep the prizes 
in tow, or make the necessary i*epairB 
on their pierced and ruined sides, to 
enable them to ride out the gale ; and 
the consequence was, that most of them 
drifted their cables, and either founder- 



ed at sea or were wrecked on the coast 
The crew of the Alg^«}iras i*ose upon 
the slender British guard which had 
her in possession, and escaped with, 
her into Cadiz, where the authonties 
had the generosity to allow the Eng- 
lish prize crew to return on their pa- 
role to their own fleet. Encouraged 
by this circumstance. Captain Cosmao- 
Kiijulien, the senior French officer in 
the harbour, put to sea with five 
sail of the line and five fngates, 
the only part of the combined fleet 
which was in a condition for ser- 
vice, in the hope of recapturing some 
of the dismasted hulls which were 
drifting about the coast. The British 
instantiy formed in line of battle, cover- 
ing such of the prizes as they still had 
in tow, and the French did not ap- 
proach within gunshot ; but their frig- . 
ates succeeded in getting hold of the 
Santa Anna and Spanish Neptune, 
which drifted into their hands, and 
brought them into Cadiz. Many mel- 
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OOHS. 


19. SantissimaTrinidada, 


180 


20. Prince des Asturias, 


112 


21. Santa Anna* 


112 


22. Rayo, 


100 


28. Neptunn, . 


84 


24. Arg:onauta, 
26. fiahnnisi, . 


84 
74 


26. Montaiiez, . 


74 


27. 8an Anguatino, 


T4 


28. San Ildefonao, 


74 


20. San Jnan Nepomuoeno, . 


74 


80. Monarca, . 


74 


81. San Francisco de Asia, . 


74 


82. SanJusto, . 


74 


88. SanLeandro, 


64 


88 of line 


2.684 


Frigates 5 





HOW DISPOSED or. 

Taken and aimk. 

Escaped dismasted. 

Taken, but escaped dismasted. 

Taken and wrecked. 

Taken and wrecked. 

Taken and souk. 

Taken and sent to Gibraltar. 

Escaped to Cadiz. 

Taken and burnt. 

Taken and sent to Gibraltar. 

Taken and sent to Gibraltar. 

Taken and wrecked. 

Taken and wrecked. 

Escaped to Cadiz dismasted 

Escaped to Cadis dismasted. 



Abstract. 



Taken at Trafalgar, 
Taken by Sir R. Strachan, 
Sunk, . 

Escaped to Cadiz, wrecks, 
Escaped to Cadiz uninjured, , 



1» 

4 
1 
6 
8 



—Nelson's Despatches, vli. 141, 142; and vii. 220, 222. 33 

* A practical proof of the benefit whidi might have been derived to the fleet and the 
prizes, from attending to Nelson's dying instructions, was afforded by the Defence. This 
vessel, with its prize, the San Ildefonso, anchored and rode out the gale in safety. The 
Swiftenro and Bahama prizes also anchored, and were saved.— Jahes, iv. 180. 

t In justice to Collingwood, however, it must be stated, that many high naval authorities 
are of opinion that if he had anchored immediately after the battle, the consequenoes 
might have been fatal to many of the British squadron, not one of which was lost by pur- 
suing the opposite course ; and that, when the signal to anchor was given at nine at night, 
many vessels, including the Victory itself were incapable of obeying. — Colling wood. 
i. 191. 102, note. 
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ahcholy cataatropheB happened during 
the storm. Among the rest, the In- 
domptable was wrecked on the coast, 
haying on board, besides her own, the 
surTiyors of the Bucentaure's crew, and 
aboye a thousand persons perished. 
Some of the prizes foundered in the 
gale ; others were sunk by the British. 
Four only reached Gibraltar in safety. 
But the British took Admirals Yille- 
neuye, Alaya, and Cisneros, besides 
twenty thousand prisoners, including 
the land forces on board,* and Ihe com- 
bined fleet was almost totally annihi- 
lated, while their own loss was only 
sixteen hundred and ninety men killed 
and wounded. '* Six-and-twenty ships 
of the line," says General Mathieu Du- 
mas, " at Trafalgar or Cape Ortegal,t 
were compelled to strike their colours. 
It may truly be said that there were 
left only a few remnants of the fleet 
which two months before had filled 
England with alarm." t 

115. An interchange of courteous 
deeds took place between the British 
fleet and the St>aniards at Cadiz. The 
magnitude of the disaster had extin- 
guished all feelings of irritation, and 
brought the people into that state of 
sad exaltation which is nearly allied to 
geneix>us emotion. Admiral CoUing- 
wood made an offer to send all the 
wounded Spaniards ashore ; a proposal 
which excited the deepest gratitude in 
that high-spirited people, and was at 
the same time a seasonable relief to 

* This number may appear larg;o, and the 
ioJioU loss, including prisoners, is stated by 
M. Thiers to have been only 7000 men. — 
Thiers, vii. 172. This number, however, is 
exclusive of those who fell into the hands of 
the victors, but escaped during the storm. 
The English took nineteen ships of the line, 
including two first-rates, the Santissima Tri- 
nidad and Santa Anna. In three of the 
seventy-fours taken, the prisoners were 800 
each. — Nelson Desp. vii. 226. Applying this 
to the whole nineteen ships taken, the crews 
of these ships would be 15,200, and as there 
were two first-rates taken, and 4000 troops 
on. board, under General Coutamin— {Col- 

LIKGWOOD to MOLLABDEN, 24th Oct. 1805; 

Nelson Desp. vii. 217}— the number of persons 
on board the prizes could not be less than 
20,000. Lord CoUingwood accordingly says, 
" In the captured ships we took 20,000 pri- 
soners, including the troops." — Lord Col- 
LiNowooD t9J. E. Blackett, Esq., 2d Nov. 
1805 ; Nelson Desp. vii. 235. 



the British squadron, already sufficient- 
ly occupied with its own wounded, and 
the numerous prizes in its hands. In re- 
turn, the Marquis of Solano, governor of 
Cadiz, sent to offer the English the 
use of the hospitals for their wounded, 
pledging the Spanish honour that they 
should be carefully attended to. When 
the storm after the action drove some 
of the prizes upon the coast, they de- 
clared that the English who were thus 
thrown into their hands should not be 
considei'ed as prisoners of war; and 
the Spanish soldiers gave up their own 
beds to their shipwrecked enemies. 
Already was to be seen the commence- 
ment of that heartfelt alliance which 
was so soon destined to take place be- 
tween these generous enemies ; and it 
was amidst the tempests of Trafalgar 
that the feelings were produced which 
brought them to stand side by side at 
Vittoria and Toulouse. 

116. No words can describe the 
mingled feelings of joy and grief, of 
exultation and melancholy, which per- 
vaded the British empire upon the news 
being received of the battle of Trafal- 
gar. The greatest naval victory re- 
corded in the annals of the world had 
been gained by their arms. The dan- 
gers of invasion, the menaces of Napo- 
leon, were at an end. Secure in then* 
sea-gii-t isle, they could now behpld 
without alarm the marshalled forces of 
Europe arrayed in hostility against 
them. In a single moment, from the 

t Thesubsequentaction with Sir B. Strachan. 
t In tlie midst of this scene of ruin, Admiral 
CoUingwood did not neglect the duty which 
he owed to the Supreme Disposer of all 
events. On the day after the battle, the fol- 
lowing general order was issued to the fleet : 
" The Almighty God, whose arm is strength, 
having of his great mercy been pleased to 
crown the exertions of his miyesty's fleet 
with success, in giving Uiem a complete vic- 
tory over their enemies on the 21sc of this 
month, and that all praise and thanksgiving 
may be oflTered up to the throne of grace for 
the great benefit to our country and to man- 
kind, I have thought proper that a day 
should be appointed for a general humilia- 
tion before uod, and thanki^ving for his 
merciful goodness, imploring foigiveness of 
sins, a continuation of his divine mercy, and 
his constant aid to us in defence of our coim- 
try, liberties, and laws, without which the 
utmost efforts of man are naught." — Col- 
LurowooD, i 179. 
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result of one engt^ement, they had 
paased from a state of anxious solici- 
tude to one of independence and se- 
ourity. Inestimable as these blessings 
were, they yet seemed an inadequate 
compensation for the life of the hero 
by whom they had been gained. The 
feelings of grief were even more power- 
ful than those of gratitude ; and Eng- 
land, with the fleets of her antagonist 
sunk in the deep, seemed less secure 
than when, in presence of her yet un- 
scathed enemies, she was protected by 
the hero whose flaming sword turned 
every way. 

117. Need it be added that all the 
honours which a grateful country could 
bestow were heaped upon the memory 
of Lord Nelson? His brother was 
made an earl, with a grant of £6000 a- 
year ; £10,000 was yoted to each of 
his sisters, and £100,000 for the pui^ 
chase of an estate. A public funeral 
WAS decreed, and a monument by the 
nation in the place of his interment, 
St Paul's cathedral. The principal 
cities of the empire Tied with each 
other in erecting monuments and 
statues to his memory. Admiral Col- 
lingwood was made a baron, and receiv- 
ed a pension of £2000 a-year ; a grant 
which first raised that noble officer 
from the state of comparative depen- 
dence which is so often the lot of up- 
light integrity. The reniains of Nelson 
were consigned to the grave amidst all 
the pomp of funeral obsequies, in St 
Paul's, followed by a countless multi- 
tude of sorrowing spectators. The 
leaden coffin in which he was brought 
home was cut in pieces and distributed 
as relics through the fleet ; and when 
at his interment his flag was about to 
be lowered into the g[rave, the sailors 
who assisted at the ceremony with one 
accoixl rent it in pieces, that each might 
preserve a fragment as long as he lived. 
Unbounded was the public grief at his 
untimely end. "Yet»" in the words 
of his eloquent biographer, " he cannot 
be said to have fallen prematurely 
whose work was done ; nor ought he 
to.be lamented who died so full of 
honours, and at the height of human 
fame. The most triumphant death is 
that of the martyr; the most awful, 



that of the martyred patriot ; the most 
splendid, that of the hero in the hour 
of victory; and if the chaiiot and 
horses of fire had been vouchsafed for 
Nelson's translation, he could scarcely 
have departed in a brighter blaze of 
glory." 

118. Lord Nelson was the greatest 
naval officer of this or any other nation 
whose achievements have been record- 
ed in history. The energies of an 
ardent and impetuous mind were in 
him wholly absorbed in patriotic feel- 
ing. Duty to his God, his King, and 
country, constituted the simple objects 
to whicdi unrivalled powers and con- 
summate genius were directed. Like 
all other great commanders, he took 
the utmost pains to make his officers 
thoroughly acquainted beforehand with 
his general plan of operations, but in- 
trusted them with full discretionary 
powers in carrying them into execu-* 
tion. He possessed the eagle eye which 
at once discerns the fitting movement, 
and the capacity for skilful combina- 
tion which brings every power at his 
disposal simultaneously and decisively 
into action. Simple in his desires, 
enthusiastic in his character, he was 
alike superior to the love of wealth, 
the bane of inferior, and envy of others, 
the frailty of ambitious minds. Devo- 
tion to his country was in him blended 
with a constant sense of religious duty ; 
and amidst all the license of arms he 
was distinguished from the first by an 
eai'ly and manly piety. In later years, 
when his achievements had marked 
him out as the great defender of Chris- 
tianity, he considered himself as an 
instrument in the hand of Providence 
to combat the infidel spirit of the Re- 
volution, and commenced his despatch 
on the battle of the Nile by ascribing 
the whole to Almighty God. Too 
great to be fettered by rules, too ori- 
ginal to condescend to imitation, he 
consulted his own inspiratiou only in 
all his mighty deeds, and in every in- 
stance left the stamp of native genius 
on the duties, whether elevated or 
humble, which he perfoimed. His 
whole career, from his first entrance 
into the navy to the battle of Trafalgar, 
exhibited a pattern of every msmly 
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virtue. Bold in conception, cautious 
in combination, fiim in execution, cool 
in danger, he was the most succeissful, 
because the most profound and in- 
trepid, of leaders. If a veil could be 
drawn over the deeds perpetrated at 
Naples, his public character might be 
deemed without a fault : but no human 
being was ever vet perfect ; and that 
alloy of frailty wnich has descended to 
rU from our firat parents, long con- 
cealed in him by the intensity of patri- 
otic devotion, was at length revealed 
by the fascination of female wicked- 



119. The battle of Trafalgar was soon 
followed by another victory, which at 
any other period would have excited 
the most lively satisfaction, but was 
hardly noticed in the transports conse- 
quent on that stupendous event Ad- 
miral Dumanoir, who had escaped from 
the disaster at Cadiz, and crossed the 
Bay of Biscay in hopes of getting either 
into Rochefort or Brest harbours, fell 
in, on the 2d November, with the fri- 
gates of Sir Richard Strachan's squa- 
dron, who immediately made signal 
that a strange fleet was in sight The 
British admiral instantly gave chase, 
which was continued two days and 
nights, during which the light of the 
moon rendered the enemy visible; 
until at length, at noon on the 4th 
November, the two squadrons were so 
near that Dumanoir was obliged to lie 
to, and receive battle. The English 
fleet at flrst consisted of five ships of 
the line and four frigates ; but during 
the chase one of the former was driven 
away by sti'ess of weather, and in the 
action which followed four line-of- 
battle ships and four frigates alone 
were engaged. The French had four 
sail of the line only, and some of their 
guns were dismounted from the effects 
of the battle of Ti-afalgar. The battle 
began at noon, by each of the British 
line-of battle ships engaging one of the 

♦ The ultimate fate of the celebrated and 
bewitching Lady Hamilton, whose influence 
led Nelson into the cruel executionsat Naples, 
which fomas the only blot on his public cha- 
iiacter, was a remarkable instance of moral 
retriliution. She died in France, many years 
afterwards, alone and unbefHended, in want 
of the common necessaries of life. 



eneiny, and lasted with great vigour 
for four hours ; when it terminate in 
the qapture of every one of the French 
ships, but not till they were almost 
totally dismasted, and had sustained 
a loss of seven hundred and thirty 
killed and wounded. Crippled and 
dispirited as they were, it was not to 
be expected that the four French ships 
could have withstood the shock of four 
fresh English line-of-battle ships, sup- 
ported by four frigates, who took ax^ im- 
portant part in the action ; and the 
heavy loss which they sustained proves 
that they had nut surrendered till the 
last extremity. Sir Richard Strachan 
brought his four prizes into harbour, 
which somewhat consoled the English 
for the absence of so many of those 
taken at Trafalgar ; and their satisfac- 
tion was increased by the British loss 
being only twenty-four killed and a 
hundred and eleven wounded* 

120. It is observed by Mr Hume, 
that actions at sea are seldom, if ever, 
so decisive as those at land — a remai^ 
suggested by the repeated indecisive 
actions between the English and Dutch 
in the i*eign of Charles II., but which 
affords a striking proof of the danger' 
of generalising from too limited a col- 
lection of facts. Had he extended his 
retrospect further, he would have ob- 
served that the most decisive and im^ 
portant of all actions reooi'ded in his- 
tory have been fought at sea. The 
battle of Salamis rolled back fi-om 
Greece the tide of Persian invasion; 
that of Actium gave a master to the 
Roman world ; that of Lepanto arresir 
'ed for ever the dangers of Mahometan 
invasion in the south of Europe ; and 
that of La Hogue checked for nearly a 
century the maritime efforts of the 
house of Bourbon. As important in 
its consequences as the greatest of these 
achievements, the battie of Trafalgar 
not only at once i^cured the indepen- 
dence of England, and destroyed all 
Napoleon's hopes of maritime great* 
ness, but annihilated for half a century 
the navies of France and Spain. The 
losses of the Moscow campaign were 
repaii'ed in six months ; even the ter- 
rible overthrow of Leipsic was almost 
foi^otten in the host which was mar- 
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ahalled round the imperial eagles at 
. Waterloo. But from the shock of Tra- 
falgar the French navy never recover- 
ed ; and during the remainder of the 
war, notwithstanding the utmost efforts 
of Napoleon, no considerable fleet, with 
the tricolor flag, was ever seen at sea. 
Error frequently attends hasty or par- 
tial induction ; but from a sufficiently 
broad and extensive view of human 
affairs, conclusions of general and last- 
ing certainty may be formed. 

121. It is stated by Napoleon that a 
fleet of thirty ships of the line, with 
guns and complement of men complete, 
may be considered as cori'esponding at 
sea to an army of one hundred and 
twenty thousand men At land. Judg- 
ing by this standard, the battle of Tra- 
fidgar, which renderad useless fully 
twenty-five ships of the line and made 
prize of twenty, must be considered as 
equivalent to a victory where ninety 
thousand men out of one hundred and 
twenty thousand were destroyed. The 
annals of war exhibit no instance of such 
a success with land forces ; it is double 
what even the bulletins claimed for 
Napoleon at Aueterlitz, Jena, or Fried- 
land. Even at Waterloo, where alone 
a blow approaching to that inflicted at 
TrafiUgai* was struck, the loss of the 
French has never been estimated at 
above forty thousand men. The loss 
by which that decisive victory was pur- 
chased, on the side of the British alone, 
was nearlynine thousand; on that of the 
Allies, above twenty thousand : where- 
as the total loss of the English at Tra- 
fiilgar was only sixteen hundred and 
ninety men; a smaller number than 
perished in many inconsiderable actions 
attended with little or no result in 
Spain.* This affords a striking instance 
how comparatively bloodless, when 
viewed in relation to the importance 
of the successes achieved, are victories 
at sea : and although the losses of the 
defeated party are much more severe, 
yet even they bear no sort of propor- 

• The lo08 atTUavenk, out of 19.000 British, 
was 5000 : that at Aibuera, 4600 out of 7600 ; 
and out of 16^000 who formed the stonning 
oolumns at Badajos, nearly iOOO lay on the 
breaches and in the dltdies of that terrible 
fbrtrcas. 



tion to the enormous effusion of blood 
in land fights. Lord CoUingwood esti- 
mates the killed and wounded at Tra- 
falgar, where the French navy was in 
a manner annihilated, " at several thou- 
sands:" while the Moscow campaign, 
where four hundred thousand men 
perished, was found insufficient to beat 
down the militaiy power of Napoleon. 
122. The battle of Trafalgar affoixls 
a decisive proof that it is owing to no 
peculiar manoeuvre, ill-understood by 
others, of breaking the line, that the 
extraordinary successes of the Euglish 
at sea are owing, but that the superior 
prowess and naval skill of their sailors 
are alone the cause of their triumphs. 
In truth, the operation of breaking the 
line, whether at sea or land, is an ex- 
tremely critical and hazai'dous one, and 
never will be attempted, or, if attempt- 
ed, succeed, but by tiie paity conscious 
of and possessing greater courage and 
resources in danger than its opponent. 
Fh>m its superior sailing, and the light- 
ness of the wind, the Royal Sovereign 
was in action at Trafalgar when the 
rear of the column was still six miles 
distant, and fully a quarter of an hour 
before another British ship fired a shot : 
and the whole weight of the conflict, for 
the same I'eason, fell upon the twelve 
or foui*teen British ships which first 
got into action, by whom six-sevenths 
of the loss was sustainedf So far from 
the French and Spanish fleets being 
doubled upon and assailed by a supe- 
rior force, the British fleet itself was 
thus situated ; and the victory was in 
fact gained by half its force, before the 
remainder got into action. The arrival 
of this remainder, indeed, gave those 
first engaffed a decisive advantage, and 
enabled we ships which hitherto had 
borne up against such desperate odds 
to overwhelm in their turn their dis- 
pirited, and now outnumbered, oppo- 
nents ; but had they not been, from the 
first, superior, and greatly superior, to 
their antagonists, they must have been 

t *' The total loss was 1000, of which 1462 
belonged to fourteen out of the twenty- 
seven vessels of the fleet With a few ex- 
ceptions, the ships so suffering were in the 
van of their rospeotive oolumns."— James, 
iv.lU 
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taken prisonera in the outset of the 
fray, and lain useless logs alongside of 
their captors when the rear of the co- 
lumns was getting into action. Would 
any hut an enemy of superior courage 
have ventured to plunge, like Colling- 
wood and Nelson, into the centre of 
their opponent's fleel^ and, unsupport- 
ed, single out the hostile admiral for 
attack, when surrounded hy his own 
vessels? What would have been the 
fate of Alava and Villeneuve, of the 
Santa Anna and the Bucentaure, if 
they had thus engaged CoUingwood and 
Nelson, the Royal Sovereign and the 
Victory, at the muzzle of their guns, in 
the middle of the English fleet, while 
three or four other hostile line-of-battle 
ships were pouring in their shot on all 
sides ? Would they not have been com- 
pelled to strike their colours in ten min- 
utes, before the tardy succeeding ves- 
sels could come up to their support ? 

123. In breaking the line, in short, 
whether at sea or land, the head of the 
column must necessarily be engaged 
with a vastly superior force before the 
rear and centre can get up to its sup- 
port; and if, from accidental causes, 
their arrival, as at Trafalgar, is long 
delayed, it may happen that this con- 
test against desperate odds may con- 
tinue a very long time — quite long 
enough to prove fatal to an ordinary 
assailant The conclusion to be drawn 
from this is, not that Nelson, Duncan, 
and Rodney did wrong, and ran unne- 
cessary hazard, by br^Jdng the line at 
Ti*afalgar, Campei-down, and Marti- 
nique — quite the reverae ; they did per- 
fectly right : but that it is the man- 
oeuvre suited only to the braver and 
more skilful party, and never can prove 
successful except in the hands of the 
, power possessing the superiority in cou- 
rage and prowess, though not in num- 
bers. ItwiUsucoeedwhentheheadof the 
column can sustain itself against double 
or treble its own force until the centre 
and rear get up, but in no other cir- 
cumstances. The case is precisely the 
same at land : the party breaking the 
line there runs the greatest risk of 
being overpowered, if not able to bear 
up against superior forces, before sup- 
port arrive from the rear; and an an- 



tagonist who can trust his trdops in 
line to resist the head of the colnnm, 
will soon obtain a decisive advantage 
by assailing the attacking column on 
both flanks. This was what the Duke of 
Wellington felt he could do, and con- 
stantly did, with British troops ; and, 
accordingly, Jomini tells us that the sys- 
tem of attacking in columns and break- 
ing the line never succeeded against 
the close and murderous fire of the 
English infRntry. It was the same 
with the Russians. Napoleon's system 
of bringing an overwhelming force 
against one point, and there breaking 
the line, answered perfectly, as long as 
he was engaged with the Austrians, 
who laid down their arms or retired 
the moment they saw an enemy on their 
flank ; but when he applied it to the 
Russians, he soon found the attacking 
column fiercely assailed on all sides by 
the troops among whom it had pene- 
trated ; and the surrender of Van- 
damme, with seven thousand men, in the 
mountains of Bohemia, in 1813, taught 
him that it is a very different thing to get 
into the rear of an army drawn fi*om the 
north and one from the south of Europe. 
124. It is frequently said by tiie 
Fi*ench writers, that at this period the 
fate of Europe depended upon chancy 
and that^ if the parties to whom Napo- 
leon remitted to report on Mr Fulton's 
proposal for the navigation of vessels 
by steam had given a difflerent opinion 
from what they did, and that invention 
had been adopted at Boulogne, there 
can be no doubt that the invasion might 
have been successfully accomplished. 
There appears no solid ground for this 
opinion. Great discoveries, destined, 
like those of gunpowder, printing, and 
steam, in the end to change the face of 
the world, never come to maturity but 
by slow degrees. The sublimest genius, 
the most overwhelming power, is not 
able so far to outstrip the march of time, 
as to give to one generation the general 
use of a discovery destined by nature 
for another. Even if it were othei-wise, 
and steam navigation could in a few 
years have been brought to perfection, 
or at least into common application, 
in the French navy, unquestionably the 
English would not have been idle.; the 
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mighty engine would have yielded its 
powers in a corresponding degree to 
both sides, and their relative situations 
would have remained the same as be- 
fore. If steamers would have enabled 
the flotilla, imder all winds, to issue 
from Boulogne harbour, and attempt 
the passage of the Channel, they would 
have enabled the English blockading 
squadrons at all seasons to maintain 
their station, and put it in their power 
to have sent in fire-ships,- which would 
have carried conflagration and ruin into 
the crowded harbour. Prapelled by 
this powerful force, one armed steam- 
ship, at dead of night, would have burat 
open the chains at the entrance of the 
basin, while succeeding ones, in rapid 
succession, carried flames and explo- 
sion into its forest of shipping. Gun- 
powder did not diminish the superio- 
rity of the English at sea. The victory 
of Nelson at Trafalgar was not less de- 
cisive than that of Edward III. at Sluys. 
In the altered species of warfare to 
which steam navigation would unques- 
tionably have given rise, success in the 
end would have remained with the 
people of the greater resources and re- 
solution. The land of coal and of iron 
had no reason to dread a contest carried 
on by the powers of fire. The last 
gun, the last guinea, the last steam 
engine, would carry the day. The 
counti7men of Collingwood, who ven- 
tured unsupported into the midst of 
the combined fleet, need never fear 
the mechanical force which augments 
the facility of getting into dose action, 
and increases the rapidity with which 
the different vessels of the squadron 
can be brought together to the decisive 
point. 

125. But it is impossible to form an 
equally clear opinion as to the conse- 
quences which would have followed if 
Napoleon, with a hundred and thirty 
thousand men, had succeeded in effect- 
ing a landing on the coast of Kent. He 
has told us that he would have ad- 
vanced' direct to London, of which he 
calculated upon gettiug possession in 
four days ; and there he would instant- 
ly have proclaimed parliamentary re- 
form, a low suffrage for the new Yoters, 
the downfall of the oligarchy, the con- 



fiscation of iSie property of the church, 
a vast reduction of taxation, an equit- 
able adjustment of the national debt, 
and all the other objects which the 
revolutionary party in this country 
have ever had at hearty and the pro- 
spect of obtaining only one of which, 
five-and-twenty years afterwards, pro- 
duced so extraordinary a change in 
the dominant multitude of the English 
people. It was Napoleon's constant 
affirmation, that the majority in num- 
ber of the English nation was opposed 
to the war, which was maintained solely 
by the influence and for the purposes 
of the oligarchy ; and that, if he could 
once have roused the multitude against 
their rule, Qreat Britain would speedily 
have become so divided as to be no 
longer capable of resisting the power of 
France. " I would not," said he, *• have 
attempted to subject Englandto France : 
I could not have united two nations so 
dissimilar. If I had succeeded in my 
project, I would have abolished the 
monarchy, and established a republic 
instead of the oligarchy by which you 
are governed. I would have separated 
Ireland from England, and left them to 
themselves, after having sewn the seeds 
of republicanism in their morale. 1 
would have allowed the House of Com- 
mons to remain, but would have iiUro- 
duced a great reform," * 

* *' I would have hurried over my fiotOla,'" 
said Napoleon, ' ' with two hundred thousaud 
men," fit was only one hundred and thirty- 
eight thousand.] " landed as near Chatham 
as possible, and proceeded direct to London, 
where I calculated upon arriving in four days 
fromthetimeofmylandini^. Iwould have pro- 
claimed a republic, the abolition of the nobility 
and House of Peers, the distribution among 
my partisansof the property of such of the lat- 
ter as opposed me ; liberty, equality, and the 
sovereignty of the people. I would have al- 
lowed tne House of Commons to remain, bvt 
tfOwUAavciirfrookteedaflrreatr^orm. Iwould 
have published a proclamation, declaring that 
we came as ftiends to the English, and to free 
the nation Arom a corrupt and flagitious aris- 
tocracy, and restore a popular form of govern- 
ment, a democracy ; all which would have 
been confirmed by the conduct of my army, 
as I.would not have allowed the slightest out- 
rage to be committed b^ my troops. I think 
thatk between my promises and what I would 
actually have effected, I should have had the 
support of a great many. In a large city like 
London, where there are so many cauaille 
and so many disaffected, I should have been 
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126. That theFrench Emperor would 
have been worsted in his attempt, if 
England had remained true to herselt 
can be doubtful to no one who recol- 
lects that the British troops defeated 
the French in every encounter, with- 
out exception, from Vimeira to Water- 
loo, and that Napoleon himself said to 
Lord Whitwoi*th there were a hundred 
chances to one against his success. But 
would she have remained true to her- 
self under the temptation to swerve 
produced by such means f This is a 
point upon which there is no Briton 
who would have entertained a doubt 
till within these few years. But the 
manner in which the public mind has 
reeled from the application of inferior 

joined by a formidable body ; and I would at 
the aaine time have excited on insurrection 
in Ireland. You would never have burned 
your capital ; you are too rich and fond of 
money. How often have the Parisians sworn 
to bury themselves under the ruins of their 
capital rather than suffer it to foil into the 
huids of the enemies of France, and yet it 
has twice been taken I The hope of a cuange 
for the better, and a division or property, 
would have operated wonderfully amongst 
the canaille, especially that of London. The 
canaille of all nations are nearly alike. J 
would have made such promises as would 
have had a great effect. I would have abo- 
lished flogging in the army, and promised 
your seamen everything, which would have 
made a great impression on their minds. The 

i>roclamatinn that we came as friends to re- 
ieve the English fh>m an obnoxious and des- 
potic aristocracy, whose object was to keep 
the nation eternally at war, in order to en- 
rich themselves and their families through 
the blood of the people ; together with the 
proclaiming of a republic, the abolition of the 
monarchical form of government and the no- 
bility, the declaration of the forfeiture of such 
of the latter as should resist, and the divi- 
sion of their possessions amongst the parti- 
sans of the revolution, with a general eauali- 
sation of property, would have gained me 
the support of the canaille, and of all the idle, 
profligate, and disaffected, in the kingdom." 
Thus far the Emperor Napoleon; to which it 
may be added, that amidst the divisions and 
democratic transports consequent on these 
prodigious innovations, he would quietly 
have laid his grasp on Woolwich, Chatham, 
Portsmouth, and Plymouth, and smiled at 
his revolutionary allies on this side of the 
Channel when they called on him to redeem 
his pledges, furrier than spoliating some of 
the higher orders ; and if they proved refiiiio- 
tory, have marched a file cf grenadiers into 
the chapel of St Stephen.— O'Mxaba, i. 849, 
S52. 



stimulants since 1830, and the strong 
partiality to French alliance which 
grew up when popular passion was 
powerfully excited by that change, has 
now suggested the painful doubt 
whether Napoleon did not know us 
better than we knew ouraelves, and 
whether we could have resisted those 
methods of seduction which had proved 
fatal to the patriotism of so many other 
people. The spirit of the nation, in- 
deed, then ran high against Gallic in- 
vasion ; unanimity unprecedented ex- 
isted among the British people: but 
strong as that feeling was, it is now 
doubtful whether it would not have 
been supplanted, in a large portion of 
the nation at least, by a still stronger, 
and whether the sudden offer of all the 
glittering objects of democratic ambi- 
tion would not have shaken the patri- 
otism of a considerable portion of the 
British, as it unquestionably would of 
the great bulk of the Irish people. 

127. No man can say how he would 
keep his senses under the application of 
some extraordinary and hitherto un- 
known stimulant, as if he were at once 
elevated to a throne, or saw the moun- 
tains fall around him, or the earth sud- 
denly open beneath his feet. Even the 
warmest friend to his country will 
probably hesitate before he pronounces 
upon the stability of the English mind, 
under the influence of the prodigious 
excitement likely to have arisen from 
the promulgation of the political in- 
novations which Napoleon had pre- 
pared for her seduction. If he is wise, 
he will rejoice that, in the providence 
of God, his country was saved the trial, 
and acknowledge with gratitude the 
inestimable obligations which she owes 
to the illustrious men whose valour 
averted a danger under which her 
courage indeed would never have sunk, 
but to which her wisdom might pos- 
sibly have proved unequal The true 
crisis of the war occurred at this period. 
It was the arm of Nelson which deliver- 
ed his country from her i-eal danger. 
Thenceforth the citadel of her strength 
was beyond the reach of attack. At 
Waterloo she fought for victory; at 
Trafalgar for existence. 
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CHAPTER XU 



CAMPAIGN OF AU8TEBL1TZ. 



1. The Austbian Empibx, which had 
long taken an active part in the Euro- 
pean confederacy, and was now destined 
to stand in the front rank of the fight 
of nations, is a power which has slowly 
risen to greatness, without the aid of any 
exti-aordmary ability either in its sove- 
reigns or its cabinet by a succession of 
fortunate alliances on the part of its 
princes, and a constant adherence to 
prudent counsels on that of its govern- 
ment. The dukes of the house of Haps- 
burg, in former times, possessed merely 
the inconsiderable provinces of Upper 
and Lower Austria; they were sur- 
rounded by the more powerful kingdoms 
of Poland, Hungary, and Bohemia; and 
so far from it being probable that they 
would ever rise to the rank of a first- 
rate power, nothing presaged that they 
would be able to maintain their inde- 
pendence amidst those formidable po- 
tentates by whom they were environed. 
Austria has seldom been distinguished 
by extraordinary talent, either in her 
statesmen or generals, until the glorious 
eras of Maria TheresaandtheFrench Re- 
volution. She was remarkable chiefly 
for the prudence of her counsels and 
the good fortune of her enterprises; 
and her institutions were not such as 
to call forth talent in the middle or 
lower classes of the state. Neverthe- 
less she has steadily advanced in po- 
pulation, wealth, and political impor- 
tance, and now stood forth as a first- 
rate power, alike formidable to the in- 
dependence of the adjoining sttttes, and 
valuable as a bulwark against the en- 
croachments of French uBOxpatlon or 
Russian ambition. 

2. Unlike France or England, the Aus- 
trian monarchy has owed nothing to the 
homogeneoxis descent of its inhabitants. 



No one dominant race has in its pro- 
vinces acquired a decided preponder- 
ance over the others, or communicated 
to the whole the impress of its charac- 
ter and the lustre of its name. Though 
the appellation of Austria has, frv>m 
Vienna being the residence of its sove- 
reigns, been generally applied to the 
whole empire, yet the inhabitants of 
the inconsiderable provinces which pro- 
perly bear that name have neither con- 
quered by force of arms, like the Ro- 
mans, nor swayed by intellectual supe- 
riority, like the Greeks, the more distant, 
but larger and more powerful provinces 
of the empire. The state has grown 
up to greatness, as the monarchy has 
added provinces to its crown, by the 
voluntary marriage of their sove- 
reigns,* not the forced submission or 
gnidual amalgamation of their inhabi- 
tants. Styria was acquired by legacy 
from Othokar VL to Leopold I., here- 
ditary archduke of Austria in 1192 ; 
Camiola by purchase, by Leopold IL 
in 1199. The crown of Bohemia was 
won for the dukes of Austria by mar- 
riage in 1527 ; that of Hungary, which 
became the brightest jewel in their 
diadem, by the same means at the same 
period ; the duchy of the T^rol, which 
was the inheritance of the heiress of 
the Tyrol, who mazried an archduke 
of the same fortunate house ; the Flem- 
ish provinces, with Lorraine and Alsace, 
which became united to the Austrian 
crown by the marriage of Mary of Bur- 
gun^, daughter of Charles the Bold^ 
to Maximilian, archduke of Austria^ 
grandfather of Charles V.— formed 
fully three-fourths of the magnificent 
Austrian dominions at this time. Qal- 
lida, acquired by the iniquitous parti- 
• "Bella gerant alii ; to, fsUx Austria* nube." 
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tion of Poland in 1772 and 1794, and 
Lombardy and Venice, which fell to 
their lot in the division of the spoils 
of conquest in 1797 and 1815, are the 
onlj considerable provinces of the mo- 
narchy which have been won by force 
of arms. They do not constitute a 
fourth part of its extent or population; 
and contribute a still less proportion to 
its warlike or financial resources. The 
strength of the monarchy has been the 
result of miarriage, and of marriage alone. 
8. When the extraoixlinary embar^ 
rassment is considered which has been 
experienced by Great Britain in all 
periods of its history, from the alien 
blood and hostile passions of Ireland — 
one only foreign portion of an other- 
wise compact and homogeneous em- 
pire — it becomes an interesting subject 
of inquiry, how the Austrian govern- 
ment has succeeded, through so many 
ages, in holding together the various 
provinces and multifarious races which 
compose its widespread empire. The 
fact of its being a military monarchy, 
maintained by tibe sword, and the Em- 
peror's ruling, ostensibly at leasts by 
his own will, will not explain the dif- 
ficulty : for the swoi-d itself is held by 
men of many races, provinces, and for- 
mer separate dominions ; many of whom 
were animated, at one period at least, 
by the fiercest religious passions; who 
have more than once revolted against 
the central government; and all of 
whom retain to this hour the strongest 
attachment to their national traditions. 
In reality, also, the government of Aus- 
tria is not a despotism but an aristo- 
cracy, in which the practical direction 
of affairs is vested in a body of nobles, 
hardly three hundred in number, drawn 
from all the provinces of its vast do- 
minions. How, then, has it happened, 
that while England, with its free gov- 
ernment and representative institu- 
tions, has experienced such difficulty 
in restraining the national and religious 
passions of asingle neighbouring iEdand, 
Austria, with none of these advantages, 
has sj;icceeded in stilling the rivalry of 
80 many independent states, and at- 
taching such ancient, powerful, and 
various nations in willing subjection 
to a foreign central government ? 



4. This circumstance wiU appear still 
more extraordinary when the striking 
vicissitudes of fortune which the Im- 
perial dominions have undergone at 
various times are considered, and the 
numerous opportunities which success- 
ful external hostility or internal revolt 
have afforded to dismember and over- 
turn the empire. No state in modem 
times has sustained such terrible re- 
verses: none has been so frequently 
pierced to the heai*t by wounds appa- 
rently mortal: none has been so fre- 
quently driven to rest, as a last re- 
source, on the patriotic spirit of its 
distant provinces. The dreadful insur- 
rection of the Hungarian peasants in 
the sixteenth century, combined the 
horrors of the Jacquerie in France with 
the brutal atrocities of the insurrection 
of the boors in Germany. In the very 
infancy of its fortunes, the revolt of 
the Hussites in Bohemia brought into 
the vitals of the state the tenible 
scourge of religious warfare ; nor was 
it soon appeased, for so strong was the 
party of me Protestants shortly after 
the Reformation, that nearly a half of 
the inhabitants of the Hereditary States 
were at one period numbered among 
the followers of Luther. In the close 
of the seventeenth century, Vienna 
was besieged by three hundred thou- 
sand Turks, and owed its salvation 
only to the heroism of John Sobieski 
and the lances of the Poles. Fifty years 
afterwards, the same capital fell into 
the hands of the victorious French and 
Bavarians, and the unconquerable Ma- 
ria Theresa sought refuge and foimd 
support only in the fidelity of the Hun- 
garian nobility. In 1757, the steeples 
of Vienna were descried by the out- 
posts of the Great Frederick from the 
plain of the Marchfield ; in 1797, they 
were seen by the videttes of Napoleon 
from the heights of the Simmering. 
Twice during the revolutionary wai* 
the Austrian capital was taken by the 
French forces; the defeats the Imperial 
arms sustained during that terrible con- 
test were so frequent as almost to defy 
enumeration. Yet from all these re- 
verses the state in the end has emerged, 
not only unscathed, but victorious; 
and in the fidelity of her subjects, and 
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the persevering character of her gov- 
ernment^ Austria, duringfour centuries, 
has found the means of rising superior 
to all the storms of fortune, and steadily 
advancing, until she has attained the 
very first rank among the powers of 
Europe. 

5. What is, in an especial manner, 
worthy of notice — the secret of this 
strong principle of vitality and un- 
broken progi'ess is to be found in the 
patriotic spirit of the Austrian people, 
and the strength of the bonds which 
unite the inhabitants of so many dif- 
ferent> and once independent, pro- 
vinces and kingdoms, to the Imperial 
government. It was in the attach- 
ment of the Hungarians that Maria 
Theresa found the means of defeating 
the formidable inroad of the French 
and Bavarians ; the steadiness of the 
Bohemians enabled Marshal Daun to 
repel the invasion of the Prussians, 
when the standards of the Great Fre- 
derick were seen from the steeples of 
Vienna. But for the gallant spirit of 
the Hungarians, Austria would have 
sunk in 1805 under the shock of Aua- 
terlitz ; the devoted loyalty of the Ty- 
rolese partly i*e8cued it from destruc- 
tion after the disaster of Wagram in 
1809. No country contains so great 
a variety of races, nations, and re- 
ligions ; none has found in them all 
such steady support in such terrible 
reverses. 

6. This observation affords ample 
subject for serious reflection to the in- 
habitants of the British empire. Though 
vexed with incomparably less diver- 
sity of i-ace or national rivalry, and 
enjoying a constitution which boasts, 
in a peculiar manner, the advantage 
of communicating to government the 
wishes of distant dependencies, and 
the impress of public opinion, Eng- 
land could hardly hope, if London 
and Portsmouth were taken by the vic- 
torious arms of the French or Rus- 
sians, to find the means of reinstating 
its affairs, and regaining the empire of 
the waves, in the loyalty of the Irish 
Catholics, the fidelity of the Canadian 
habiUms, the attachment of the West 
Indian planters, or the steadiness of the 
East Indian rajahs. It is in vain to 



shut our eyes to these considerations : 
they are founded on facts of such long 
continuance, and so momentous in 
their consequences, as to point evi- 
dently to some general law of nature, 
which will ere long force itself upon 
the observation of mankind. If they 
are at variance with our preconceived 
ideas, the candid inquirer after truth 
will rather suspect that these ideas are 
in part erroneous, than that results so 
opposite to the inferences from them 
should so long have taken place on so 
great a scale. And the conclusion 
which posterity will probably de- 
duce from them is, that the inherent 
corruption of human nature is felt 
even more severely in popular than in 
aristocratic communities ; that the gov- 
ernment of the many by the many is 
often more selfish than that of the 
many by the few ; that the tenacity 
to interest when one people rules an- 
other, is generally greater than when 
one sovereign governs both ; and that 
the effect of free institutions is rather 
to conmiunicate a mighty impulse to 
human exertion, than to eradicate the 
seeds of evil in the multitude who con- 
stitute the ruling power. 

7. Austria contains a surface of 
33,802 square marine leagues, or above 
300,000 squai*e miles, being twice and 
a half the superficies of the British 
islands, which embrace 122,000. It is 
thinly peopled as a whole, as appears 
from the census of 1834, by 35,047,533 
inhabitants ; and at the period of the 
French invasion in 1805, it could only 
boast of 27,500,000. Its i*evenue now 
amounts to 150,000,000 florins, or 
815,000,000 francs, (£12,600,000), a 
sum, however, at least equivalent, if 
the difference in the value of money 
and in habit of living is considered, to , 
eighteen million sterling of British 
money. Before the commencement 
of the Revolutionary war, the revenues 
of Austria, which in 1770 amounted 
to 90,000,000 florins, (£7,500,000), had 
risen, by the acqtdsitions made in Po- 
land and elsewhere, to 106,000,000, 
or £8,830,000. During the war its 
revenue was increased by the imposi- 
tion of several new taxes ; and it sus- 
tained no diminution by the peace of 
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Oampo Formio, the Venetian States 
proving more than a compensation for 
the loss of the Low Countries.* 

8. At the peace of Lundville, the in- 
come of government amounted to 
116,000,000 florins, or £9,600,000 ster- 
ling — a sum equal, at that time, to 
at least fifteen millions sterling in Eng- 
land; and with this revenue, which 
was the clear receipt of the treasury, 
independent of the expense of collec- 
tion and several provincial charges, 
they were able to maintain an army of 
300,000 men, including 60,000 mag- 
nificent cavalry. Like most of the 
other European states, Austria had 
been compelled, during the difficulties 
of former years, to have recourse to a 
paper currency ; and the bank of Vi- 
enna, established by Maria Theresa in 
1762, was the organ by which this was 
efiected. It was not, however, a paper 
circulation convertible at pleasure into 
gold, but a system of assignats, possess- 
ing a forced legal currency ; and gov- 
emmeul^ in 1797, passed a regulation 
prohibiting any person from demand- 
ing exchange in coin for more than 
twenty-five florins, or two pounds ster- 
ling. During the course of the war, 
silver and gold almost entirely disap- 
peared from circulation, and paper bil- 
lets for two or three shillings assumed 
their place. A considerable portion of 
the smaller currency was in brass, 



which was issued at double its intrin- 
sic value ; and besides this, there were 
obligations of various sorts of the gov- 
ernment to foreign provinces, bankers, 
and states. The debt in all was 
200,000,000 florins (£16,600,000) in 
1789 ; but at the condusion of the war, 
in 1801, it amounted to triple that 
sum. The treasury had been reduced 
to the necessity of paying the interest 
in paper currency, and even compelling 
forced loans from its own subjects. 

9. The diversity of surface and na- 
tui'al features in this, as in all other 
countries through which the great 
stony girdle of the globe passes, proves 
an inexhaustible source at once of 
natural beauty, agricultural riches, and 
vaiiety of productions. The Alps of 
the Tyrol and Styria, gradually branch- 
ing off to those of Oarinthia and Dal- 
matia on the one hand, and to the Car- 
pathian i-ange on the other, ti'averse 
nearly its whole extent, separated only 
by the valley of the Danube, which cuts, 
as it were, through this vast natural 
barrier, and rolls its volume of waters, 
swelled on either hand by the nume- 
rous torrents which descend from the 
mountain sides, to the Hungarian 
plains. This noble river is thirteen 
hundred miles in length, and receives 
the waters of sixty navigable streams. 
The clefts and hollows of this immense 
mountain range exhibit on either side 



* The population and superficial area of the several provinces of the Austrian empire stood 
thus, according to the oezksus of 1834 : — 
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Tyrol. 
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Carinthia^ Gamiola, 
Dalmatia, and Littoral, 
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1,446 


1,663,627 
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Military Frontier. 




1,695 


1,101,281 
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83,802 



36,047.673 



Of this population the military, on ftill or half pay, amount to 618,960— leaving a civil 
population of 34.528,683; the annual increase is 811.612, or somewhat more than in the 
Britiflh Islands.— &e Otnnu qf 1834 /or Austria / Malts Bbun, v. 72<^ 737 ; and vii. 28^283 ; 
and vi 692, 762; and Tubnbcll'S Avtlria, iL 7. 
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scenes of exquisite beauty, oombintng 
often the grandeur of Swiss or Tyrolese 
scenery, witli the dose-cut pastures, 
rich vineyards, and golden harvests of 
Upper and Lower Austria. Immense 
woods of pine on all the elevated 
mountains at once adorn the landscape, 
and furnish inexhaustible supplies of 
fuel for the inhabitants ; vast and fer- 
tile meadows on the banks of the Da- 
nube nourish innumerable herds of 
cattle, and maintain admirable horses 
for the great establishments by which 
the Imperial cavalry are mounted. The 
sunny slopes are covered by vines of 
uncommon luxuriance, and their fruit 
of the richest flavour ; while the spa- 
cious plains which stretch from the 
neighbourhood of the river to the foot 
of the mountains on either hand, bring 
to maturity noble crops of grain, rye, 
and potatoes, which maintain in rustic 
plenty the numerous and happy in- 
habitants.* 

10. These are the imposing and cap- 
tivating features of Upper and Lower 
Austria, forming the strength and heart 
of the empire, and comprising by fiir 
the richest, best cultivated, and most 
prosperous part of the imperial domi- 
nions in Qermany. But besides the 
valley of tiie Danube, and its range of 
adjacent mountains, the Austrian sway 
stretches into Hungary, Poland, Bo> 
hernia, and ^taly, and, surmounting the 
crest of the mountains, has extended 
far on either side of their reverse slopes 
the domination of the Ostrogoths. Bo- 

* Upper and Lower Austria contain— 
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Greeks, 

Armenians, 

Jews, 



AAPEBTa 
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81,000 
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Arable land, . 
Gardens, . 
Vinevardfl, 
Headows, 
Mountain pastures, 
Forests, . 
Waste lands, . 



210 
1,675 



2,118^881 
The Austrian arpent or joch is about two 
English acre8.--MALT« Bruk, v. 731, 782. 



hemiaf is a vast natural basin encircled 
by mountains, which at a remote pe- 
riod appears to have enclosed a great 
lake, before the Elbe burst through 
the barriers of the Erzgebirge, and 
opened through the precipices of the 
Saxon Switzerland a passage for the 
cooped-up waters to the Qerman ocean. 
Its plains, peopled now by four millions 
of inhabitants, are entirely agricultural ; 
but though the produce is great, the 
system of cultivation is rude, and hu- 
man skill has done little to aid the 
beneficence of nature. The plains of 
Galicia, containing four million three 
hundred and ninety-five thousand in- 
habitants, to the north of the Car- 
pathian mountains, exhibit the rude 
agriculture, boundless forests, and gen- 
eral misery, which in every age heive 
formed the characteristic of the Polish 
provinces. Silesia and Moravia, three- 
fourths of the inhabitants of which are 
of Sclavonic origin,^ exhibit the same 



t Bohemia contains— 
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POPULATIOK RT RACES. 

Sdavonians, . . 2,477,000 

Germans, .... 1,368,000 
Jews, .... 60.000 



8,896,000 



—Maltr Brun, v. 728. 
t Silesia and Moravia contain— 

ARPRNTS. 

Arable land, . . . 2,200,400 
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Headows, 

Pastures^ 

Forests, . 

Fish-ponds, 

Waste lands, 



68,000 

61,000 

826,000 
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1,120.000 

41,800 

696,800 



4,821,600 
POPULATION RT RACKS. 

Sdavonians, . 1,666.600 

Germans, .... 477,000 

Jews, .... 84,000 

Gipsies, .... 1,084 

2,078,584 



—Malts Bruk, t. 729. 
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featarM of the SclaYonic race, modified 
in some degree, in many plaoes, espe- 
cially Silesia, by the industry and per- 
severance of the Germans. Hungary, 
containing upwards of ten millions of 
inhabitants, presents an immense level 
surface interspersed with vast mor- 
asses, but abounding with natural agri- 
cultural riches, and capable of nourish- 
ing, in ease and affluence, at least four 
times its present population.* Tran- 
sylvania, Illyria, and Dalmatia, sepa- 
rated from Austria and Hungary by 
great ranges of wooded mountains, ben 
long to a different region of the globe ; 
they have borrowed the character of 
the Turkish provinces which they ad- 
join ; while the Tyrol, Styria, and Car- 
niola, bedded in the valley of the Alps, 
recall to the enchanted traveller ^e 
sublimest features of Swiss scenery; 
and the plain of Lombardy transports 
him to the delicious sun, watered mea- 
dows, and golden harvests of Italy. 

11. An empire of such extent, em- 
bradog so great a variety of climates 
and geographical features, could hardly 
be expected to possess any uniform and 
well-defined national character, like the 
comparatively compact and homoge- 
neous empires of France and England. 
But this diversity is rendered still more 
striking by the extraordinary difference 
in the character and disposition of the 
races who, at successive periods, have 
settled in these various provinces. The 
Ostrogoths, who have given their name, 
like the Anglo-Saxons in Britain, to the 
whole empire, settled in Upper 'and 
Lower Austria, and spread themselves 
on either bank of the Danube to the 
crest of the mountains, and in their blue- 

* Hungary contains— 

ARPENTS. 

Arable Und, . . . 4,897,218 



Qardena, 

Vinevarda, 

Meadows and pastures, 

Forests and marshes. 

Fish-ponds, 



e38,767 

911,176 

7,715,226 

8,942,740 

860,000 



23,965,126 
FOPULATlOir BT RACES IN 1829. 

Magyars, .... 8,800,000 
Sclavonians, . . . 4,760,300 
Germaos, Jews, dec . 2,028,701 



— Malte Beun, vi. 761. 



10,684,001 



eyed, fair-haired, slow but honest and 
persevering inhabitants, are to be seen 
at this day the genuine characteristics 
of the Gothic race. The Bohemians, 
Moravians, and GhtUcians are of a to- 
tally different character. In their 
BWfurthy visages, dark hair, fiery tem- 
perament^ and comparatively volatile 
disposition, are to be traced the inde- 
lible features of the Sdavonio fiamuly 
of mankind. Daring in war, ardent 
in disposition, impatient of control, 
attached to freedom, but averse to 
labour, and with little industry, the 
Himgarians have in every age betrayed 
the fierce disposition and warlike pas- 
sions which made the Huns in former 
days the scouige of Europe. They have 
ever been the bulwark of the empire, 
and have been found combating with 
equal herolBm, in different ages, their an- 
cient enemies the Turks, seeking to sub- 
vert their religion, and their modern 
foes the French, striving to overturn the 
independence of their country. In the 
fiery spirit^ admirable horsemanship, 
roving disposition, and predatory incli- 
nation of the Croatians, Illyrians, and 
Transylvanians, it is easy to recognise 
the influence of Asiatic blood, and the 
prevalence of those habits which the 
children of Ishmael have communicated, 
in an apparently indelible manner, to 
all their descendants. The handsome 
countenances, dark hair, and piercing 
eyes of the Lombards, bespeak their 
Italian descent, and the predominance 
of ancient blood; but in their un- 
warlike habits, pacific enjoyments, and 
ready submiasion to conquest, we seek 
in vain for the traces of the fierce set- 
tlers in Cisalpine Qaul, or the indomi- 
table spirit of Roman virtue. 

12. Drawn from so vast and varied 
a population, the Austrian army pos- 
sesses within itself, if properly directed, 
the elements of almost every species of 
military virtue. In the steady valour 
and imconquerable energy of the Hun- 
garians, the monarchy has in every age 
found the precious reserve to be brought 
forth, like the Old Guard of Napoleon, 
at the decisive crisis, and which has 
often, in circimistances apparently des- 
perate, recalled victory to its standards. 
The Croatians, Pandours, and other 
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warriors, fi*om the ziiilitary coloniei on 
the Turkish frontier, fiinuah an inez- 
hauBtible supply of admirable light 
horse, scarcely inferior to the Cossacks 
in activity and enterprise. The Tyro- 
lese are unrivalled for their skill as 
marksmen, and their constant habit of 
shooting at taigets, and in the moun- 
tains, qualifies tihem in a peculiar man- 
ner for the duty of tirailleurs. The 
native Austrian foot is respectable, and 
when well led, will fight bravely, though 
they have not the fire or heroism of the 
Hungarian grenadiers. But their heavy 
cavaliy, magnificently mounted, and 
having its officers drawn almost entirely 
from the nobility, contains some of the 
most brilliant corps in Europe. Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, and Galicia furnish their 
proportion of hardy and zealous foot- 
sol<fiers for the ordinary regiments of 
the line. Thus the national character 
of the various provinces of the empire 
is adapted, in a remarkable manner, 
for the different services of the army ; 
and, beyond all question, Austria has 
the means of raising within its own do- 
minions an array of combatants second 
to none in Europe in martial vigour and 
efficiency. Tet the imperial armies, 
down to the year 1813, were almost 
imiformly unfortunate ; and although, 
on many occasions, they displayed de- 
voted gallantry in the field, and on all 
evinced extraordinary patriotic spirit in 
preparation, yet this appeared rather 
in the perseverance with which re- 
verses were surmounted, than in the 
ardour with which success was sought 
or followed up. No nation ever sus- 
tained so many and such dreadful de- 
feats; none has in the end emerged 
so often victorious from their shock. 
In the perseverance of the aristocratic 
body which directs the national coun- 
cils, joined to the steady patriotic spirit 
of the people, is to be found the ex- 
planation of this remarkable circum- 
stance. 

13. The Austrian army consists of 
sixty-three regiments of the line : twenty 
battalions of grenadiers, the corps of 
jagera of thirteen battalions, and the 
marine battalion on the Danube, num- 
bering in all two hundred and ninety 
' ^ousand combatants. The cavalry 



consists of eight regiments of cuiras- 
siers, six of dragoons, seven of light 
horse, twelve of hussars, and four of 
hulans; in all, thirty-eight thousand 
men. The artillery, divided into five 
regiments of field-artillery, one corps 
of bombardiers, and the garrison artil- 
lery, embraces twenty thousand more. 
In addition to this, the engineers, sap- 
pers, miners, &a and waggon-train, 
amount to thirty-two thousand five 
hundred: — ^in all, three himdred and 
eighty thousand combatants, nearly the 
whole of whom are in an excellent state 
of discipline and equipment. But this 
is by no means the whole military 
strength of the nation. The landwehr, 
established in all the provinces except 
Hungary, and the " Hungarian Insur- 
rection of Nobles," which corresponds 
to it in that extensive kingdom, con- 
stitute an armed force of equal amount, 
which, when called out, gives the state 
a mass in all of seven hundred and 
forty thousand combatants. In the year 
1814, when the patriotic spirit of the 
nation was drawn forth to the highest 
pitch, and its resources strained to the 
uttermost, nine hundred and seventy 
thousand men received pay in the armed 
force, regular and landwehr, of the na- 
tion — an astonishing number for an 
empire not at that period containing 
six-and-twenty millions of inhabitants, 
though not so great^ in proportion, as 
in the same year was raised by the 
British islands, with a population only 
of eighteen millions.* 

14. The military force which Hun- 
gary is required to furnish to the gene- 
ral support of the empire, is sixty-four 
thousand men, including seventeen 
thousand horse — a force very inconsi- 
derable for a kingdom containing eleven 
millions of inhabitants, and which de- 
monstrates that, in this respect at least, 
it has been very leniently dealt with. 
But on the frontiers of the whole mo- 
narchy towards Turkey, the military 
colonies are placed, the organisation of 
which is entirely warlike, for the pur- 

* Great Britain, in that year, had 1,063,000 
men in arms ; of whom 813,000 were drawn 
from the population of the British isles, 
not numbering then above 18,000,000 in- 
habitants. 
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pose of defence against the perpetual 
hostility of the Osmanlis, and which 
giye rise to one of the most singular 
tind interesting spectacles in Europe. 
The whole surface of this strip of land 
is divided into seventeen districts, each 
of which is termed a regiment, and in 
which the whole land is held by mili- 
tary tenure. The inhabitants of each 
holding are generally related by blood 
or marriage, and form what is called a 
" House communion," which is subject 
to the rural and domestic control of 
one chief, usually the oldest of the 
family. Every male is trained to mili- 
tary service, and liable, from the age 
of eighteen to sixty, to be at any time 
called out for the public defence. When 
doing duty within the confines of their 
own regiment or district^ they receive 
no pay, and feed themselves ; the mo- 
ment they pass that limits their whole 
expenses faU on the crown. About fifty 
thousand of these hardy borderers are 
constantly embodied and in arms ; but 
the total number liable to serve, and 
who may be called out on an emei^ncy, 
exceeds two hundred thousand. Night 
and day, five thousand of them are con- 
stantly patrolling on guard along the 
Turkish frontier; and so closely do 
these videttes approach each other, and 
BO perfect is the system of signals estab- 
lished by firing guns during the day, 
or lighting beacons at nighty that upon 
the smallest incursion on any point of 
this immense frontier, above a thousand 
miles in length, the whole fifty thou- 
sand can be almost instantly assembled 
at their respective points of rendezvous, 
and in twenty-four hours two hundred 
thousand warriors are in arms I These 
military colonies embrace, at this time, 
above a million of souls, and their num- 
bers are increasing so rapidly as to 
double in forty years ; while in Upper 
Austria, the duplication is once in a 
hundred and four years; and, on an 
average of the whole empire, once in 
fifty-one. The inhabitants on the mili- 
tary frontier, like the Qauchos of the 
Pampas in South America, are for the 
most part indolent and unruly in peace, 
negligent in their persons, and addict- 
ed to intemperance ; but in war they 
are active and enterprising, and being 



accustomed to a rigid discipline, they 
make excellent soldiers when removed 
from home. 

15. The mode of obtaining men for 
the army varies in difibrent parts of the 
empire. In the Italian provinces all 
persons, noble or common, at the age 
of eighteen, are registered for military 
service, with a very few professional 
exemptions ; and the quotum is select- 
ed from that list by the ballot. Substi- 
tutes, however, are allowed : the period 
of service is only for eight years; and 
there is no landwehr or army of reserve. 
In the Tyrol the same system prevails. 
In the German provinces, all males, not 
noble or clerical, from eighteen to 
forty- five, are liable to be called on to 
serve either in the line or landwehr. 
Those in the first class, which embraces 
the young men from eighteen to twenty- 
eight, are liable to be balloted for the 
first service ; those in the second, from 
twenty-eight to forty-five for the land- 
wehr. It is very rarely, however, that 
the ballot is resorted to for supplying 
vacancies ^n the line : in general, they 
are obtained with ease by voluntary 
enlistment, or selection of candidates 
by the local authorities or feudal lords 
— care being taken, as much as possible, 
to choose single men and younger sons, 
to whom it is usually an object of am- 
bition to get into the service.* The 
period of service is fourteen years, after 
which the soldier is inscribed on the 
list of the landwehr, which is never 
called out except on urgent occasions ; 
and if balloted for there, he is entitled 
to his discharge at the age of forty 
years. The articles of war and mill- 

* So patriotic is the spirit of the people, 
that when danger threatens the monarchy, 
no difficulty is ever experienced, even on the 
shortest notice, in obtaining, by voluntary 
enrolment, the requisite number of recruits 
for the public service. In the year 1805, on 
the eve of the battle of Austerlitz, orders 
were sent to Prague for the immediate levy 
of fifty thousand men in Bohemia. Before 
the evening of the day on which the order 
was received, summonses for the re<][ui8ite 
numbers were despatched to each district 
and lordship ; the levy was forthwith made ; 
and, in seventeen davs ftt>m the receipt of 
the orders^ the whole fifty thousand were 
ready armed, clothed, and equipped, at the 
depots in Bohemia and Moravia.— Turn- 
bull's Austria^ ii. 801, 802. 
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tary code have remained the same since 
the days of Maria Theresa, when they 
were framed in the most enlightened 
spirit; but practical abuses frequently 
creep in from the aristocratic influence 
pervading the service, which, as is gene- 
rally the case in such governments, all 
the efforts of those at the head of affairs 
are unable to eradicate. Every regi- 
ment has its '' inhaber^' or colonel pro- 
prietor, distinct from the colonel com- 
mandant, with whom the granting of 
all conmiissions of the first rank rests ; 
but all subsequent promotions are made 
by the crown. Nobility is not a re- 
quisite to obtaining commissions, any 
mora than in the English army; but 
as the spirit of the nation is essentially 
aristocratic, the officers are generally 
taken from that class ; and the sons of 
the burghers and middle rank seek, in 
preference, situations in the innumer- 
able civil offices under government, 
where they find themselves more com- 
fortable, in contact only with persons 
in their own station of life, and often 
rise by good conduct to the highest 
eminence. 

16. The great breeding establish- 
ments kept up by the Emperor for 
providing horses for the cavalry ai-e 
peculiar to Austria, and highly cha- 
racteristic of the provident system of 
its administration. One of the most 
remarkable is that of Mezohegyes in 
Transylvania. An immense plain, 
fifteen leagues in circumference, con- 
taining eighty thousand acres of the 
finest grass, is there surrounded by a 
broad belt of wood, fenced in on the 
outside by a deep ditch. Two thou- 
sand acres in the interior are covered 
with thriving plantations for shelter 
and warmth to the horses, and the 
whole remainder of the surface is de- 
voted to the nourishment of the studs 
or their attendants. Three hundred 
and sixty ploughs are employed in the 
interior in raising grain and cultivat- 
ing the land for Uie use of the horses. 
Formerly twenty thousand horses were 
assembled in this great establishment, 
which was one of the principal depots 
for mounting the cavalry; but con- 
tagious diseases were found to be pre- 
valent in such an assemblage of ani- 



mals, and it is now kept up only to 
furnish stallions and mares of the 
finest breeds for the use of the govern- 
ment and the country. One hundred 
and fifty of these noble animals are 
annually sent forth by this establish- 
menty and serve to keep up the govern- 
ment stallions at the number of two 
thousand, which is deemed necessary 
to the public service. The arrange- 
ment is all military, and the attention 
paid to every department is so extreme, 
that the whole expense of the estab- 
lishment is defrayed by the price ob- 
tained for the young horses, which are 
sold by auction after those for govern- 
ment and the public service have been 
selected. The military exchequer pays 
a hundred and twenty florins (^10) for 
the dragoon horses, and a hundred and 
forty florins for those of the cuirassiers ; 
and much of the vigour and efficiency 
of the Imperial cavalry is to be ascrib- 
ed to these noble establishments, in 
which the greatest care has been taken 
to combine the celerity and hardihood 
of Arab blood with ^e strength and 
bone of the Norman breed. 

17. Taxation in Austria is far from 
being oppressive ; although the revenue 
of the state, if the value of money is 
taken into account, is very consider- 
able. The total revenue at this time 
is 129,746,000 florins, equivalent to 
822,000,000 francs, or £12,900,000 ster- 
ling. The expenditure, exclusive of 
the war department, is 87,000,000 
florins, or £8,700,000 ; but the army 
is understood to cost 60,000,000 florins 
— making the total expenditure nearly 
20,000,000 florins (£2,000,000) above 
the income. The exchequer has al- 
ways been a matter of great difficulty 
wiih the Austrian government, as it is 
with all powers maintaining a costly 
military establishment, without the 
aid of any extensive commerce to en- 
large its credit or increase its receipts. 
In 1808 the revenues were only 
£9,000,000 ; and they were in such a 
state of confusion at the close of the 
war, that, but for the subsidies of 
England, which, from the difference in 
the value of money in the two coun- 
tries, told with twofold efficacy, its ar- 
mies never could have been brought 
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into the field to oombat for European 
independence.* 

18. Foreign commerce haa been little 
cultivated in Austria till of late years, 
owing to its inland situation, and the 
reatrictions, long almost amounting to 
a prohibition, which the jealousy of 
Russia and Turkey imposed on the 
navigation of the Danube. Yet is there 
no ooimtry which, from its vast in- 
ternal resources, and the possession of 
80 noble a natural estuary for ezporta- 

* In 1834 the income and expenditure of 
the empire were as follows : — 

Floffinf £ 

Interest of public 
debt, . 40,000.000 or 4.000.000 



Finance department, 14,619,220 . 


. 1,462,000 


Chancery and diplo- 






macy. 


1,801,168 . 


. 180.168 


Police, 


1.643.504 . 


. 164.350 


Civil cost of the army, 2,686,800 . 


. 258.000 


Public audit, 


2,708,723 . 


. 270.372 


Justice. 


7,708,784 , 


. 470,874 


The courts. 


1.461.139 . 


. 146.113 


Public works in 






Germany. 


8,774,066 . 


. 877,406 


— Lombardy 


2,987.935 . 


. 298,793 


— Venice, 


2,680,169 . 


. 258,000 


Lesser charges, 


351.626 . 


. 35,000 


War, . . 


60.000,000 . 


. 6,000,000 



144^217.500 H42I,076 

The receipts of the Imperial treasury, in 
1834, were as follows : — 

Floriai. £ 

LsndUx. . . 88.9i«7.954 or 3,898.700 
House tax, . . 8.859.178 .. 385.900 
Income tax on trades, 2.498,234 . . 249,800 
Personal tax, . 1,307,451 .. 130,700 
Legacy tax, . 879,160 .. 87.900 



Total direct, 


47.531,977 


Indirect;— 


Florint. 


Excise, 


17.841.347 


Stamps, 


3.232.048 


Customs, . 


. 12,037.692 


lAwtax, . 


1.882,700 


Lottery, 


3.363.682 


Post Office. 


1.417.363 


Post-horaea, 


376,952 


Monopolies, vii 




Salt. 


*~ 19.404.807 


Tobacco, 


8» 784,876 


Gunpowder, 


9.329 


Domains, . 


3.460.666 


Mines, 


1,952,410 


Hungarian Re- 




venue, 


5,830,000 



£ 
1,784,000 
323,000 
1,203,000 
188,000 
336,000 
141,000 
37,000 

1,940,000 

878,000 

900 

346,000 

196,000 

533,000 



126,223,698 12,623,000 
— TuRNBULL's AuHria, ii. 825, 327, 328. 
TcHORBOBSKi's Financtt d* VAvtrieht, ii. 
874, 410. 



tion, is oalcolated to furnish materials 
for a greater foreign traffic, or with 
which a more extensive and lucrative 
trade is destined one day to be carried 
on between the owners of the rude 
produce of the soil and the manufac- 
turing industry of other states. The 
silks, oils, and dairy produce of Lom- 
bardy and Venice ; the fleeces of Him- 
gary and Bohemia ; the mineral riches 
of Austria and Hungary; the inex- 
haustible i^cultural wsAlth of the 
whole empire, must ere long find a 
vent in an immense foreign commerce. 
The exports in 1834, according to the 
official value, were 111,092,941 florins, 
or ^£11,109,000, and the imports 
107,781,409 florins, or £10,778,000; 
but these numbers are taken from the 
official entries, which are much below 
the real valu&f If the wise and judi- 
cious measures now in the course of 
adoption by the Austrian government, 
to facilitate their foraign exports by 
the great arteries of the Po and the 
Danube, and the noble harbour of 
Trieste, are fully carried into execu- 
tion, there can be no doubt that their 
commerce is destined at no distant 
period to exhibit an amount double or 
triple what is now presented. And 
nothing can be more certain than that 
Austria is a country with which, per- 
haps beyond any other, it is for the 
interest of Great Britain to cultivate 
commercial relations, and with which 
treaties on the footing of reeU recipro- 
city might be concluded ; for her pro- 
ductions are those which Britain wants, 
and can never emulate, and the manu- 

t The proportions of the several parts of 
the empire were, in 1834 — 

Imports. 

Fknrlaa. £ 

German Provincei^ 61,981,390 or 6,198,139 
Italian Provinces, 84^288,855 .. 8,428,885 
Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania, . . 11,611,164 .. 1,151,164 



107,781,409 

EXPOBTS. 

German Provincei^ 68,538.685 , 
Italian Provinces, 84,960,722 
Hungary and Tna- 
qrlvania, . . 7,598.534 

111,092.941 
— Tubhbttll's A¥ttria, iL 861. 



10,77$, 188 

. 6.853,368 
. 3,496,072 

. 759,853 

11,109,294 
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fkctures of Britain are what Austria 
wants, and can never rivaL 

19. One remarkable feature which 
strikes the most superficial traveller 
in every part of Austria Proper, the 
Tyrol, and Styria, is the extraordi- 
nary and geueitil wellbeing of the pea- 
santry. Without many of the luxuries 
which habit and a long command of 
the commerce of the world have ren- 
dered necessaries to the English la- 
bourer ; clothed in comparatively coarse 
garments, often without either tea or 
coffee, the Austrian peasant enjoys a 
Hiuch greater and more permanent 
share of the necessaries and comforts 
of life than the great bulk of the work- 
ing-classes, at least in the manufactur- 
ing districts, of Great Britain. Con- 
tentment and happiness reign in all 
their dwellings. Their furniture and 
clothing, their carts and horses, their 
stables and offices, their well-fed flocks 
and teams, their trim hedges and 
ditches, indicate the influence of long- 
established wellbeing. In the beauti- 
ful valleys of Upper Austria, the eye of 
the traveller is gladdened, as in Swit- 
zerland and England, by that sure 
mark of general prosperity — ^the ex- 
tension of separate dwellings and well- 
defined properties over the whole sur- 
face of the country. Small green en- 
closures, neat fences, hedgerows of 
lofty timber, clean and cheerful white 
cottages, with their little gardens and 
trellises of roses, are to be seen on all 
sides peeping out of the dark band of 
the circumjacent forest. Though uni- 
versally educated, they have no pre- 
tensions to an intellectual character, 
and are far inferior to the peasants of 
Saxony or Scotland in general infor- 
mation ; but) on the other hand, they 
have escaped the vices which elsewhere 
have followed the unrestrained tasting 
of the tree of knowledge. 

20. Passionately fond of enjoyment, 
easy intheir circumstances, joyous and 
good-humoured, not disquieted about 
the future, having no desires beyond 
their condition, they lead in general 
a prosperous and happy life, which 
many nations might envy, who, by 
straining after ideal and unattainable 
objects, lose, like the dog in the fable, 



the real blessings which Heaven has 
placed within their reach. Their plea- 
sures, of which they are so fond, are 
chiefly of the physical kind. They do 
not feel the anient desire for elevation 
which in free communities elevates a 
few to greatness, and consigns many 
to disappointment ; and they must be 
changed indeed before a Bums, a 
Watt, or a Telford arises among them. 
Tet are these physical enjoyments in 
a great degree divested of tiie revolt- 
ing excesses so common in northern 
latitudes. They drink amply of their 
own beer or provincial wine ;* but in- 
toxication is rare, quarrelling almost 
unknown amongst them : rural games, 
dancing, and social festivity constitute 
their great delight; and the kindli- 
ness of their disposition renders these 
rustic assemblages a scene of equal 
enjoyment to the spectator as to the 
persons engaged in them. The vast 
number of cattle in the monarchy — 
fully double, in proportion to the po* 
pulation, of those which exist in France 
— demonstrates in a decisive manner 
the general wellbeing of the rural po- 
pulation ; for a wretched people can 
never keep animals of comfortf Nor 
are more spiritual and ennobling feel- 
ings wanting among them : hardly any 
people in Europe are more generally 
and passionately fond of music; the 
graves of the dead are the object 
of universal and touching attachment ; 
and in no part of the world is patriotic 
spirit more sti*ongly felt^ or have more 
strenuous and persevering efforts been 
made in the hour of danger in behalf 
of their country.^ 



* The wine raiaed in Upper and Lowe 
iriais worth 10,000,000 norins, or £1,( 



Lower Aus- 
tria is worth 10,000,000 'fforins. or £1,000,000 
yearly. About a sixth of the whole surface of 
Lower Austria is devoted to the cultivation of 
the vine.— Raymond and Roth, Statiitiquie dc 
tovte la MoTiarchie A%UrichienfUt i. 234. 

t The homed cattle in the Austrian empire 
are 13,400,000 to a population of 35,000.000: 
in France they are 6,000, 000 among 32,000, 000, 
orjust one-half. —Humboldt, AmMgue Mi- 
ridionale^ vi. 96, 97; and Lxghtbnstxik, 
Statigtique de VAutricke, 160, 161. 

X These observations apply to Upper and 
Lower Austria^ Styria, the Tyrol, and Car- 
niola. In Bohemia, Hungary, and Oalicia, 
feudal institutions prevail ; the power of thei 
nobles is more considerable, and the con*' 
ditiou of the people much less prosperous. 
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21. The secret of this remarkable 
wellbeing of the peasantry of Austria, 
is to be found in the tenure by which 
land is held, joined to the just and 
equitable principles on which govern- 
ment has long been administered. 
Though the holding of landed pro- 
perty is exceedingly various, yet gene- 
rally the Austrian cultivator is not a 
tenant in the English sense of the word 
— that is, a fanner holding at will, or 
in virtue of a lease ; he is a feuar in 
the sense of Scotch law — ^that is, he 
has his land for ever on paying the 
fixed duties to the feudal superior. 
The lord of the manor retains several 
considerable privileges, particularly 
those of hunting, fishing, and holding 
certain manorial courts, and he receives 
also certain fines on succession «or 
trausmiasion ; but the real rieht of 
property remains with the edoni as 
long as they discharge their feudal 
duties, which are genendly commuted 
on favourable terms into payments in 
money. Where lands are held by ten- 
ants proper, who also are very nume- 
rous, the leases are generally for six, 
eight) or twelve years; and the rules 
of law in relation to these tenants, or 
their subtenants, are extremely just 
towards the cultivator. Though the 
whole goods brought on the farm are 
liable to the over-lord or piincipal 
tenant, the person of the subtenant is 
only liable to his immediate superior, 
and the goods can only be attached by 
execution after judgment obtained, not 
by previous sequestration or mesne pro- 
cess, as in the British Islands. 

22. Humane and ample provision is 
made for the relief of the destitute; in 
nothing have the benevolence and jus- 
tice of the German character been more 
strikingly evinced than in this parti- 
cular. No part of Europe, perhaps, 
abounds so much in charitable endow- 
ments as the southern and richer pro- 
vinces of the Austrian empire; and 
since the reduction of the monasteries 
under Joseph XL, betweenl 782 and 1786, 
rendered unavoidable a system of poor- 
laws, as was the case in Great Britain 
from asimilar cause in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the attention of government 
has been strongly and beneficially di- 



rected to that object In every rural 
community or parish, and in every dis- 
trict of the towns, an institution for the 
poor, or ^^Armen Itutitut" is established 
under the direction of the clergyman 
of the parish, and an officer termed the 
"^n?uj»F"ater,"or"FatherofthePoor." 
The funds for the distributions made 
by these functionaries, which are very 
liberal, are derived from duties on ar- 
ticles of import in burghs, and volun- 
tary contributions in kind or money ; 
and the latter source, as in other agri- 
cultural communities, is generally suf- 
ficient without any direct assessment 
on property. Let not philosophy de^ 
spise, in these humble details, the " short 
and simple annals of the poor;" in them, 
more than in the spread of popular 
power and passions, is the true secret 
of general prosperi^ and national at- 
tachment to be found. If we desire a 
proof, contrast the uniform and stead- 
fast loyalty amidst every disaster of the 
Austrian people, with the turbulent 
passions and furious hostility of the 
Irish democracy. 

23. Education, as is now well known, 
is not merely genei'ally, but almost 
universally, diffused in the German 
provinces of Austria. Her govern- 
ment has oiganised a system, in this 
important particular, different from 
that which obtains in any other coun- 
try. Aiming at the gradual and peace- 
ful amelioration of the internal condi- 
tion of the people, the equalisation of 
rights in the eye of the law, and the 
general wellbeing, combined with the 
tranquillity of the inhabitants, the Aus- 
trian statesmen have viewed education 
as a mighty engine to mould the public 
mind, and on the due regulation of 
which the national safety is dependent 
In conformity with this view, two fun- 
damental principles have been adopted, 
which are at the root of their whole 
system of instruction. The first is, 
tibat all education, in whatever rank 
or grade, whether public or private, 
from that of the prince in the univer- 
sity to that of the peasant at the parish 
school, is to be placed under the guid- 
ance of the state, and liable to the di- 
rection and control of its function- 
aries; the second, that all education 
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should be blended with, and mainly 
founded on, religion. Under this con- 
dition, however, the most ample lati- 
tude is permitted in regard to the re- 
ligious creed which is taught. It is 
only provided that every child shall be 
registered as belonging to iome religious 
persuasion, and that» in his education, 
the piinciples of that religion are to 
form a material part of his instruction : 
but it is immaterial what that religion 
is ; it may be the faith of the Jew or 
the Protestant, the Qreek or the Ro- 
manist. The charge of supervision 
is committed to the cleigy of the dif- 
ferent persuasions ; but &ey are rigid- 
ly compelled to teach those doctrines 
only which have been put forth by 
their ruling consistories, and sanction- 
ed by the supreme authority of the 
state. Thus the difficulty so sorely 
felt in England, and other free coun- 
tries, as to what creed is to be taught 
at schools, is entirely avoided: and, 
like the Roman Pantheon, the Austrian 
institutions for education admit within 
their ample portals all known modifi- 
cations of religious belief. Education 
is sedulously recommended by govern- 
ment and its subordinate officers, and 
a complete system maintained at the 
public expense, or by extensive funds 
set apart for that purpose, from the 
humble grammar-school, through the 
various lyoeums and gymnasiums, to 
the eight imiversities which form the 
highest branch of the establishment* 
But it is not compulsory as in Prussia ; 
and hence, though the number of scho- 
lars in every part of the country is 
great, and rapidly increasing, yet it 

* These univexBitles are thooe of Vienna, 
Prague, Payia, Lemberg, Gratz, Olmutz, Inn- 
spruck, and Pesth. 

t In the whole empire, exclusive of Hun- 
gary, Tran9ylvania» and the military fron- 
tiers, there are — 
Capable of going to school— 
Hale% .... 1,807,777 
Females, . . . 1,221,394 



Actually at school— 
Hales, . . . 
Females, 



2,529,171 

874,840 
661,264 



1,686.104 
That is, about two-thirds of the children ca- 
pable of being at school are actually at it- 



does not, as it does in some of the pro- 
vinces of Prussia, embrace all the 
children capable of receiving tuition.f 
On the whole, the system of education 
in Austria is extensive and judicious, 
and founded on liberal principles ; but 
it is easy to be wise and liberal in the 
administrationofa despotic state. How 
long would such a system coexist with 
a free press, democratic legislation, and 
popular institutions ? It is there, and 
there only, that the real tendency, for 
good and for evil, of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge is to be perceived. 

24. The religion of Austria is the 
Roman Catholic, and the great majority 
of the people are of that persuasion :X 
but persons of every variety of religious 
creed are alike eligible to all offices, in 
the army, law, or civil service; and 
practically there is no distinction made 
between them, either in government 
appointments or the Imperial alliances. 
The Archdukes Charles and Joseph 
have both married out of the pale of 
the Romish church : the former having 
espoused a Lutheran princess; the 
latter, first a lady of the Qreek church, 
then one of the Lutheran persuasion. 
Nine-tenths of the ample estates be- 
longing, in former days, to the Romish 
church, were confiscated by the Em- 
peror Joseph between 1784 and 1789 ; 
and the monastic orders now embrace 
only nine thousand members instead 
of eighty thousand, who formerly were 
maintained by their possessions. But 
there was this vital distinction between 
the proceedings of this philosophic re- 
former and those of our Henry VIII. — 
he did not bestow the confiscated lands 

TuHNBULL, ii. 143.— In Transylvania the pro- 
portion is still greater : there are 52, 698 chil- 
dren at school, out of 6^227 capable of 
going to it— a proportion greater than in any 
equju part of we British empire. 

X In the Austrian empire there are, ex- 
dusive of the military dass, 

Boman Catholics, . 

Greek Churdi, United, 

Greek, not United, 



Lutherans^ 
Galvinists, . 
Unitarians, 
Jews, 



24^431,440 
8,375,840 
2,722,083 
1,18»,817 
8,150,721 
45,890 
613,288 



84,528,688 
—OsfUMf 0^1834 ; and Tububdll, iL 11 ; and 
If ALTS Bbuk, v. 727. 738. 
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on rapacious courtiers or reforming 
barons, but, with a few trifling excep- 
tions, they were all accumulated into a 
religious fund (rdigionscasse) in the 
different provinces, firom which pro- 
vision was thereafter to be made for 
the spiritual wants and education of 
the people. So ample were the re- 
sources thus acquired, that no difficulty 
has since been experienced in provid- 
ing funds for the religious and secular 
instruction of the rapidly increasing 
population. The same emperor intro- 
duced the equally important change of 
causing, in defiance of all the remon- 
strances of the Pope, the prayers and 
litanies in the churches to be perform- 
ed in the German tongue, though mass 
is still celebrated in Latin. Alarmed 
at so portentous an innovation, the 
holy father hastened in person to 
Vienna, to protest against it. He was 
received with every possible demonstra- 
tion of respect ; but the new system 
continued, and all classes now enjoy 
the inexpressible comfort of joining 
in the tribute of prayer and praise in 
a language which they can understand. 
Gentleness and toleration pervade every 
department of the Austrian church. 
Though the spiritual authority of the 
Supreme Pontiff is respectfully ad- 
mitted, the leafit attempt at interfer- 
ence with temporal power is steadily 
resisted; the patronage of livings, as 
in England, is vested in the crown, the 
bishops, clerical and lay incorporations, 
and private individuals ; and in no part 
of Europe is the authority of the crown 
more perseveringly exei*ted to correct 
clerical abuses, or extend spiritual in- 
struction, by ordinances altogether in- 
dependent of the court of Rome. 

25. The Austrian system of govern- 
ment, which has succeeded in so sur- 
prising a manner in stilling the jeal- 
ousies and lulling to sleep the rivalries 
of so many diffei'ent nations, is founded 
on the same principles as the British 
government' in India, and in both 
countries it has been brought about by 
the same necessity. It was the weak- 
ness of the centi^ power, when com- 
pared with the strength of the subject 
provinces, which compelled the govern- 
ments of both, in despair at effecting 



the subjugation of such extensive pos- 
sessions by force, or their amalguna- 
tion by settlement, to govern them all 
by an attention to their interests, and 
a respect for their feelings. The ex- 
traordinary spectacle of the Hindoo, 
the Mussulman, the Parsee, and the 
followers of Bhudda, all uniting in 
willing civil and military obedience to 
the sway of the Christian stranger, has 
its exact counterpart in the Imperial 
dominions, where the Austrian Catho- 
lics, the Bohemian Lutherans, the 
Polish Jews, and the Hungarian or 
Transylvanian Greeks, rival each other 
in devotion and attachment to the 
Imperial government. One cause alone 
can explain in either instance such a 
a prodigy, and that is — attention to 
remote interests on the part of the 
central authority. Unhappily, such is 
the selfishness of human nature, that 
such attention is hardly ever to be 
looked for except in the weak, with 
whom it is a matter of necessity. Had 
Hungary been the ruling power and 
the seat of government, the Bohemians, 
the Tyrolese, the Austrians, might 
have been subdued by force, but they 
would never have united in willing and 
cheerful obedience to its sway. The 
rule of the dominant Hungarians in 
Hungary, in Bohemia, and Austria, 
would not have been that of the Eng- 
lish in India, but of the English in 
the West Indies, or, till recent times, 
in Ireland. 

26. Under the influence of this pa- 
ternal system of government^ industry 
and cultivation have made very con- 
siderable progress in the Imperial do- 
minions ; but nothing to that of which 
they are susceptible, and which, to all 
appearance, they will one day attain. 
Fidly a fourth part of the whole super- 
ficial extent of the state is still waste, 
a large portion of which is susceptible 
of cultivation ; and even that which is 
under the plough, does not^ if Lom- 
bardy be excepted, yield on an average 
a fourth of what the soil could pro- 
duce. Supposing that two hundred 
million acres of the Austrian territory, 
out of the two hundred and fifty-two 
million of which it consists, are capable 
of profitable cultivation, this would, at 
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the rate of an inhabitant to every two 
acres, maintain a hundred millions of 
inhabitants, or above three times its 
present population.* Great as this num- 
ber is, it is lesa than is to be found in 
some parts of Switzerland, where large 
parts of the territory are sterile and 
rocky, and there are nevertheless one 
inhabitant to every acre and a quarter, 
all living in a degree of ease and afflu- 
ence almost unparalleled elsewhere in 
the world. 

27. Austria is now not a uniform 
homogeneous empire, subject to one 
law, descended of one race, inspired by 
one national feeling ; it is a eonfedera- 
tion of monarchic united by accident 
or consent under one common head, 
but each governed by its own constitu- 
tion, laws, and customs. The sove- 
reign is emperor of Austria, but he is 
king of Hungary and Bohemia ; and it 
is in the latter character, and in it only, 
that he gives his commands to these 
mighty dependencies. No attempt to 
alter the constitution, or force changes 
on the subjects of any of its provinces, 
is ever made, at least in modem times, 
by the government of Vienna. Satis- 
fied if they remain peaceable, and con- 
tribute their fixed quota to the general 
defence of the empire, they willingly 
allow them to enjoy their national in- 
stitutions, and sedulously attend to 
every circumstance, even in form, which 
tends to maintain their national feel- 
ings, or diffuse the illusion of real in- 
dependence. The Emperor can issue 
orders which are obeyed both in Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, but he does so as 
king of these monarchies ; his orders 
are addressed to their respective chan- 
ceries, into which none but natives are 

* Total superficies of the Austrian domin- 
ions JOOhl. ACTM. 

^mSLZlS^'"} ^26.878.241 or 262.000.000 

Of which arable. 83.866.680 .. 66,783.860 

Vinevards. . 8.854.760 .. 7.709,520 
Meaaows. orch- ) 

ards, and gar- [- 13.811.708 .. 27.623.416 

dens. ) 

Pastures, . . 11,014,707 .. 22,029.414 

Forests. . . 33,385,015 .. 06.770,030 

To^^f^^^*} 95.432.870.. 190.865,740 

^Springer's SUA. de VAvtriehe ; and Tohor- 
BORSKi. Sur let Finanea de VAutridie, i. 114. 



admitted, and they are always in strict 
conformity with tiieir existing consti- 
tutions and laws. Improvements in 
local legislation or institutions are only 
inti'oduced when recommended by their 
established parliaments or legislature, 
and enforced when sanctioned by their 
authority. The great secret of govern- 
ment consists in ascertaining, from cor- 
rect sources, the wants of the various 
subjects of the empire, and anticipating 
their complaints by being beforehand 
with the requisite reforms. " Every- 
thing for the people, nothing by them," 
which Napoleon described as the real 
secret of good government^ has long 
been the ruling principle of the Aus- 
trian administration : their maxim is to 
prevent the growth of political passion 
by carefully conserving political and 
individual interests. Whether such a 
system is equally advantageous as the 
popular institutions which make such 
changes emanate from the direct will 
of the people, this is not the place to 
discuss ; but it may safely be affirmed 
that it is the only system of govern- 
ment adapted for a people in tiie cir- 
cumstances of the great bulk of the 
subjects of Austria, or by which its 
various provinces could be retained in 
willing obedience to the central gov- 
ernment. 

28. Although the popular principle 
enters very little into the general sys- 
tem of the Austrian administration in 
any of its provinces, yet it is a mis- 
take to suppose, as is frequently done 
in Great Britain, that the power of the 
crown is entirely uncontrolled, and that 
the government is a pure despotism. 
In every part of the empire &ere is 
a provincial State or " Stande," com- 
posed of the principal inhabitants. 
Their composition varies in different 
provinces; but, generally speaking, 
they are the notables or chief men of 
the distiicty not the repi*esentatives of 
any large body in the community. 
They consist in all cases of four classes : 
the clergy, the higher nobility, the or- 
dinary landholders, and the bm^hers. 
The latter are deputies of cities, but 
elected by a limited class. They have 
no legislative power, but they have im- 
portant powers of administration with- 
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in their own bounds, and nearly the 
entire direction of the collection of the 
revenue, and levying of men within 
those limits. They make representa- 
tions also, or remonstrances, on all 
matters of local concern ; and in a gov- 
ernment founded on the principle of 
preventing discontent by anticipating 
all the reasonable wants of their sub- 
jects, these representations are often as 
effectual as actual legblation, emanat- 
ing from themselves, would have been. 
In Hungaxy, a more thorough repre- 
sentative system prevails, if that sys- 
tem can be called representative which, 
framed mainly for the interests of the 
aristocratic body, is entirely rested on 
their sufEirage. In Lombardy, the pro- 
vincial estates are elected in a still more 
popular manner — the deputies being 
proper representatives of tiie whole in- 
habitants who pay taxes to a certain 
amount, and the suffrage being con- 
ducted through a double, and some- 
times a triple election. But in all the 
provinces, the duties and powers of 
these assemblies are the same, and very 
nearly resemble those which, in ancient 
times, belonged to the English parlia- 
ment — ^viz. &e raising and collecting 
the revenue and levies of men, and re- 
presenting their wants to the govern- 
ment. The power of taxation and le- 
gislation belongs to the crown, to be 
exercised, however, by and through 
these local assemblies. 

29. The public debt of Austria is 
very considerable, and will hereafter 
weigh heavily, like that of England, on 
the energy and resources of the em- 
pire. Qreat pains have been taken by 
the Imperial authorities to conceal the 
magnitude of this burden, and mystify 
the details published regarding it; but 
enough exists to show that it is a very 
serious burden. Part of it is of old 
standing, but by far the greater pro- 
portion was contracted during the dis- 
astrous wars of the French Revolu- 
tion. The addition made during that 
long and dreadful contest was so con- 
siderable, that in 1841 it amounted 
to little short of 1,000,000,000 florins, 
(£100,000,000), and the total interest 
which required to be provided for was 
no less than 42,817,000 florins, or 



£4,281,700 sterling. This, it must be 
admitted, is a heavy burden upon a 
nation little abounding in commercial 
wealth, and the revenue of which has 
not yet reached £14,000,000 a-year. 
Tet it is inconsiderable, both in point 
of absolute and relative amount, to 
that of Great Britain, which, of a re- 
venue which does not now exceed, from 
ordinary sources, £50,000,000 sterling, 
absorbs annually £28,000,000.* And 
if the resources which ultimately may 
be rendered available to the two coun- 
tries be taken into consideration, the 
balance will incline still more deci- 
sively in favour of the Austrian em- 
pire. Certainly, to a country possess- 
ing a fine climate, thirty-five millions 
of inhabitants, and more than double 
the whole area of the British Islands, a 
public debt of a hundred millions ster- 
ling cannot be considered as a very 
crushing burden, when Great Britain, 
with half these natural resources, exists 
and flourishes under eight hundred 
millions. 

30. This national debt of Austria 
was, as we have said, for the most part 
contracted during the Revolutionary 
wai*: two-thirds of its amount grew up 

• PubUc debt of Austria in 1841— 

XNTBBSSr. 

Paper money, (florins) 4,848,785 

Old debt from 1792, . 245,816,000 2,468,150 

Old debt not covered, 2,660,000 80.000 

Debt to bankers, 42,000,000 1,860,000 

^laW^A^**.^*"" } 1«.29«' W)0 675,850 
Debtofix)mbardy, 74,000,000 2,980,000 
New debt since 1792, 444.827,596 18,641,514 
Debts on lottery, . 61,273,000 
Due to the bank, . 89,260,000 2,080,000 
Floating debt, . 80,000,000 900,000 

999,964,881 29,466,014 

To the interest must be added annually— 

For Binking-ftind, (florins) 8; 170,820 

Do. in Lombardy, . 790,000 

Do. for lottery do.. 2,873,340 

Annual rents applied to Sinkings I 1 888 160 

Total 8hiking-Amd, . . 13,661,810 

Bepavment of old debt drawn ) ^Qf^ qqq 



Total in discharge of debt, 
Add interest of debt, 



17,061.810 
29,466,014 



Total annual charges of debt, . 47,126,8S4 
— TCHOBBOBSKI, L 4SL 48. 
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during or since that terrible oonTiil- 
sion. Qreat part of it was contracted 
in paper money, bearing a forced cir- 
culation — the most easy method for the 
momenti and the most burdensome in 
the end, which a state can possibly 
adopt. The difficulty of comprehend- 
ing the complicated details of Austrian 
finance arises, in a great degree, from 
this circumstance, as a considerable 
part of the debt is due to the holders of 
this paper money, which goyemment is 
obliged to recognise as at par to the 
holders. Its depreciation was ofben 
Tery great during the war; but the re- 
gular and stable administration of the 
Imperial government has uniformly 
made it resume its proper value on the 
return of peace. And, notwithstand- 
ing the dif&culty which the public ex- 
chequer has experienced in discharg- 
ing the interest of their public debt 
since the peace, they have had the for- 
titude to keep up a sinking-fund of 
10,000,000 florins, (£1,000,000), nearly 
equal to a third of the interest of the 
debt; a fact which, contrasted with 
the ruinous abandonment of the same 
admirable institution during the same 
period by Qreat Britain, illustrates the 
vital distinction between the foresight 
of an aristocratic, and the recklessness 
of a popular government. 

81. The foreign policy of Austria, 
like that of all other countries which 
are governed by a landed aristocracy, 
is steady, consistent, and ambitious. 
It never loses sight of its objects : yields 
when it cannot resist, but prepares in 
silence the means of future elevation. 
In no other monarchy of equal extent 
is the personal cost of the court so in- 
considerable ; a great expenditure is 
not required either to uphold the in- 
fluence of the crown, or to overshadow 
the lustre of the nobility. The ^dis- 
posal of all the situations in the army, 
and those in the civil administration, 
which.are at least as numerous, renders 
the influence of government irresist- 
ible, and enables the archdukes and 
Imperial family, without injury to 
their authority, to live rather with the 
simplicity of private citizens than the 
extravagance of princes of the blood in 

VOL. VL 



other countries. In no part of Europe 
is the practical administration of gov- 
ernment more gentle and paternal than 
in the Hereditary States ; but in the 
recently-acquired provinces the weight 
of authority is more severely felt^ and 
many subjects of local complaint, aris- 
ing from the exorbitant power of the 
nobles, and thefeudal restrictions on the 
people, have long existed in the Hun- 
garian and Bohemian dominions. The 
population of the empire, at the peace 
of Lun^ville in 1801, was 27,600,000 ; 
and they have given ample proof, in 
the glorious efforts of subsequent times, 
both of the courageous and patriotic 
spirit by which tibey are animated, 
and the heroic sacrifices of which they 
are capable. 

32. Jealousy of Prussia was, during 
the years which followed the treaty of 
Lun^ville, the leading principle of the 
Austrian cabinet ; a feeling which ori- 
ginated in the aggression and conquests 
of the Great Frederick, and had been 
much increased by the impolitic and 
ungenerous advantage which the court 
of Berlin took of tiie distresses and 
dangers of the Austrian monai*chy, to 
extend, by an alliance with France, 
their possessions and influence in the 
north of Germany. Europe had too 
much cause to lament this unhappy 
division, the result of a selfish and 
short-sighted policy on the part of the 
Prussian government, which, in their 
rivalry of the Emperor, made them 
shut their eyes to the enormous danger 
of French ambition, till incalculable 
calamities had been inflicted on both 
monarchies, and they themselves were 
brought to the verge of destruction by 
the overthrow at Jena. Though com- 
pelled frequently to withdraw from 
the alliance with England, the Austrian 
government never ceased to look to it 
as the main pillar of the confederacy 
for the independence of Europe, and 
reverted to the cabinet of London on 
every occasion when they took up arms, 
in the perfect confidence that they 
would not apply for aid in vain. The 
natural inclination of the Imperial go- 
vernment was to lean for Continental 
support on the Russian power; and 
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although thiB tendency was consider- 
ably weakened by the part which the 
cabinet of St Petersbtuig took with 
Prussia in arranging the matter of 
Qerman indemnities, yet this tempo- 
rary estrangement soon ceased upon 
the arrival of more pressing dangers, 
and the two nations were to be seen 
contending side by side, with heroic 
constancy, on the field of Austerlitss. 

38. The leading persons in the ad- 
ministration of Vienna at this period 
were the Count Cobentzel, yice-chan- 
cellor of state, and Count Colloredo, a 
cabinet minister, and intimate friend of 
the Emperor. The Aixshduke Charles, 
whose great military abilities had pro- 
cured for him a European reputation, 
was at the head of the war depart- 
ment ; but the powers of government 
were really in the hands of Cobentzel 
and Colloredo, and an unworthy jeal- 
ousy prevailed of the hero who had 
more than once proved the saviour of 
Qermany. A young man, afterwards 
celebrated in the most important trans- 
actions of Europe, M. DB Mettesnich, 
had already made himself distinguish- 
ed by his eminent talents in political 
aiSairs, but he had not yet risen to any 
of the great offices. The general policy 
of the Austrian cabinet at this period 
was reserve and caution ; the empire 
had bled profusely from the wounds of 
former wars, and required years of re- 
pose to regain its strength and recruit 
its finances ; but the principles which 
governed its secret resolutions were 
unchangeable, and it was well known 
to all the statesmen of Europe, that in 
any coalition which might be formed 
to restrain the ambition of France, 
Austria, if success appeared feasible, 
would bear a prominent part 

84. Russia, under the benignant rule 
of Alexander, was daily advancing in 
wealth, power, and prospeiity. That 
illustrious prince, whose disposition 
was naturally inclined to exalted feel- 
ing, had been bred in the exercise of 
benevolent aflFections by his tutor. Colo- 
nel La Harpe, a Swiss by birth, and a 
philanthropist by character, under 
whose instructions he had learned to 
appreciate the glorious career which 
lay before him, in the improvement^ , 



instmction, and elevation of his people. 
From the very commencement of his 
reign, his acts had breathed this bene- 
volent spirit : the punishment of the 
knout, the use of torture, had been 
abolished ; valuable rights given to 
several classes of citizens; improve- 
ments introduced into the civil and 
criminal code ; slavery banished from 
the royal domains ; and the first germ of 
representative institutions introduced^ 
by permitting to the senate, the con- 
servators of Uie laws, the right of re- 
monstrance against their introduction. 
But these wise and philanthropic im- 
provements, which daily made the 
Czar more the object of adoration to 
his subjects, only rendered Russia 
more formidable to the powers of 
Western Europe. The policy of the 
cabinetof St Peterabuig was unchanged 
and unchangeable. Domineering as- 
cendancy over Turkey and Persia, pre- 
dominant influence in the European 
monarchies, formed the continued ob- 
ject of its ambition ; and in the con- 
tests and divisions of other powers, 
too many opportunities occurred of 
carrying its designs into execution. For 
above a century past, Russia has con- 
tinually advanced, and never once re- 
ceded ; victorious or vanquished, its op- 
ponent are ever glad to purchase a 
respite from its hostility by the cession 
of territory. Unlike the ephemeral 
empires of Alexander or Napoleon, its 
frontiers have slowly and steadily en- 
larged. Civilisation marches in the 
rear of conquest, and consolidates the 
acquisitions which power has made; 
its population, doubling every sixty 
years, is daily rendering it more for- 
midable to the adjoining states; and 
its extension, to all human appearance, 
is not destined to be arrested till it 
has subjected all Central Asia to its 
rule, and established the Cross in un- 
disturbed sovereignty on the dome of 
St Sophia and the minarets of Jeru- 
salem. 

36. At the conclusion of the reign 
of Peter the Great, in 1725, the popula- 
tion of the empire was about 20,000,000, 
anditsrevenue 13,000,000 silver rubles, 
or £3,200,000 sterling: in 1787, its 
numbers had swelled to 28,000,000, 
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and its revenue risen to 40,000,0(K) 
rubles, or £9,000,000 : in 1804, its in- 
habitants were no less than 86,000,000, 
and its reveoue about 50,000,000 eilver 
rubles, or £12,000,000 ; a sum equiya- 
lent to at least double that sum in 
France, and triple its amount^ at that 
period, in Great Britain. * The greater 
part of the revenue was derived from 
the capitation tax — ^a species of impost 
common to aU nations in a certain 
stage of civilisation, where slavery is 
general, and the wealth of each pro- 
prietor is nearly in proportion to the 
number of agricultural laboxirers on his 
estate. It amounted to five rubles for 
each freeman, and two for each serf, 
and was paid by every subject of the 
empire, whether tree or enslaved. Cus- 
toms and excise, especially on spiritu- 
ous liquors — ^the object of universal 
desire in cold climates — produced a 
large sum : the duties on these articles 
alone brought in annually 80,000,000 
paper rubles, or £3,000,000, into the 
public treasury. But notwithstaading 
this considerable revenue, and the high 
value of money in that comparatively 
infant state, the expenses of govern- 
ment, which necessarily embraced a 
considerable naval as well as military 
establishment, were so great that its 
finances were barely equal to the pro- 
tection of its vast territory ; and ex- 
perience has demonstrated that, with- 
out laige foreign subsidies, Russia is 
unable to bring any great force into 
the central parts of Europe. 

86. The army, raised by conscription 
at the rate of so many in each hundred 
of the male population, amountednomi- 
nally to above three hundred thousand 
men. But, from the vast extent of 
territory which they had to defend, 
it was a matter of great difficulty to 
assemble any considerable force at one 
pointy especially at a distance from 
the frontiers of the empire ; and in the 
wan of 1805 and 1807, Russia never 
could bring above seventy thousand 

* The revenue actually paid was 120,000,000 
rubles ; but from the ffteat emission of paper 
money bearing a legu currencv subsequent 
to 1787, the yalue of the ruble had fallen to 
half of what it was in its original silver stan- 
dard, and it was worth no more than half-a- 
crown English money.— Bignon, ii. 282. 



men into any one field of battle. In 
no state of Europe is the difference so 
great between the amount of an army 
as it appears on paper, and the actual 
force which it can bring into the field ; 
and a commander in general can as- 
semble round his standard little more 
than half of what the gazettes announce 
as being at his disposal Drawn, how- 
ever, from the agricultural population, 
its soldiers were extremely formidable, 
both from the native strength and 
the enduring courage which Ihey pos- 
sessed. The slightest physical defect 
was sufficient to cause the proffered 
serf to be rejected ; and though they 
embraced the military life with re- 
luctance, and left their homes amidst 
loud lamentations, they soon attached 
themselves to their colours, and under- 
took with undaunted resolution any 
service, how perilous soever, on which 
they might be sent The commissariat 
was wretched ; the hospital service still 
miserably defective : but the artillery, 
though cumbrous, was numerous and 
admirably served, and the quality of 
the troops almost unrivalled. Accus- 
tomed to hardships from their infancy, 
they bivouacked without tents on the 
snow in the coldest weather, and sub- 
sisted without murmuring on a fare so 
scanty that the English soldiers would 
have thought themselves starved on it. 
Fed, clothed, and lodged by govern- 
ment^ the pay of the infantry only 
amounted to half-a-guinea, that of the 
Cossacks to eight-and-sixpence a-year ; 
but such was the patriotic ardour and 
national enthusiasm of the people, that 
even on this inconsiderable pittance 
they were animated with the highest 
spirit, and hardly ever were known to 
desert to the enemy. The meanest 
soldier was impressed with the belief 
that Russia was ultimately to conquer 
the world, and that the commands of 
the Czar in the prosecution of that 
great work must invariably be obeyed. 
When Benningsen retired towards Kon- 
igsbei^, in the campaign of 1807, and 
sought to elude the enemy by forced 
marches during the long nights of a 
Polish winter, the murmur at i-etreat 
was BO imposingly audacious, although 
ninety thousand men thundered io 
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clone pursuit, that the general was 
compelled to soothe the dissatisfaction 
by announcing that he was marching 
towards a chosen field of battle. The 
disorder consequent on six days of con- 
tinued famine and suffering instantly 
ceased ; and joyous acclamations rent 
the sky when they received the com- 
mand to halt, and the lines were form- 
ed, with parade precision, amidst the 
icy lakes and drifted snow of Eylau.* 

87. Enthusiastically beloved by his 
subjects, Alexander had, immediately 
on his accession to the throne, abolish- 
ed the custom of alighting from the car- 
riage when the royal equipages were met, 
which had excited so much discontent 
under his tyrannical predecessor ; but 
the respect of his subjects induced 
them to continue the practice, and, to 
avoid such a mark of Oriental servi- 
tude, he was in the habit of driving 
about, without guards, in a private 
chariot. Married early in life to the 
beautiful Princess Elizabeth of Baden, 
he soon became an indifferent husband, 
but constantly kept up the external ap- 
pearances of decorum, and remained 
throughout an attached friend to that 
princess. More tender cords united 
him to the Countess Narishkin, a Pol- 
ish lady of extraordinary fascination, 
gifted with all the grace and powers of 
conversation for which the women of 
rank in that country are, beyond any 
other in Europe, distinguished ; and to 
her influence, joined to that of Prince 
Czartorinski, his early friend and ad- 
viser, a distinguished noble of the same 
nation, his marked'regard for the Sar- 
matian race through life is, in a great 
degree, to be ascribed. Immediately 
upon his accession to the throne, he 
was compelled to select his ministers 
from the party which placed him there ; 
and Pahleu, Pain, and Woronzoff were 
his first advisers. But though attach- 
ed from the outset to England, to whose 

• *• Comrades, tto not forward into the 
trenches ; you wiU be lost 1 " ctied a retiring 
party to an advancing detachment : " the 
enemy are already in poesession." — "Prince 
Potemkin must look to that, for he gave us 
the order: come on, Russians 1" was the re- 
ply, and the whole marched forward and 
perished, the victims of their heroic sense of 
duty.—SiB BofiXBT Wilson's Polish War, 
p. 2. 



influence he owed his elevation, he was 
sincere in his admiration for the First 
Consul; and, still influenced by the 
angry feelings of 1799, entered warmly 
into the French project of elevating 
Prussia at the expense of Austria, in 
the division of the German indemnities. 
A species of prophetic sympathy united 
him to Frederick-William, who had 
ascended the throne about the same 
age, and only shortly before himself ; 
and this was soon ripened into a sin- 
cere attachment, from their interview 
at Memel in the summer of 1808, and 
contributed not a little to determine 
the subsequent course of events on the 
great theatre of Europe. 

88. In proportion as the time ap- 
proached when his great projects against 
Austria were to be carried into execu- 
tion, Napoleon redoubled his ostensible 
efforts for the invasion of Great Britain. 
These preparations, which never had 
been more than a feint from the mo- 
ment that intelligence of the stoppage 
of Villeneuve's fleet by Sir Bobei*t Cal- 
der^s action, and the subsequent retreat 
of that admiral to Ferrol, had been re- 
ceived, completely produced the de- 
sired effect. Austria, deceived by the 
accounts which were daily transmitted 
of the immense accumulation of forces 
on the coasts of the Channel, the em- 
barkation of the Emperor^s staff and 
heavy artillery, and ^e continual ex- 
ercising of the troops in the difficult 
and complicated operation of getting 
on shipboard, deemed the moment come 
when she could safely commence hosti- 
lities, even before the arrival of the Rus- 
sian auxiliaries. She broke ground, 
accordingly, by crossing the Inn and in- 
vading the Bavarian territories, fondly 
imagining that the French troops were 
still on the shores of the Channel, and 
that she would be able, by a rapid ad- 
vance, to rouse Bavaria and the lesser 
powers of Germany to join her stan- 
dard, and appear before the arrival of 
Napoleon, with the whole forces of the 
empire, on the banks of the Rhine. 
But she grievously miscalculated, in so 
doing, the activity and resources of the 
French Emperor, and soon found to her 
cost that she had been the dupe of his 
artifices, and had unwittingly played 
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his game as effectually as if she had 
intentionally prostrated her resources 
before his ambition. 

39. The forces with which the Aulic 
Council engaged in this enterprise were 
eighty thousand men ; and the Russians 
were still so far removed as to render it 
impossible to reckon upon their co-ope- 
ration in the first movements of the cam- 
paign. Predpitanoe in forcing on hostili- 
ties before their troops were all arrived, 
was the ruin of this campaign. They 
had, with reason, calculated upon being 
joined by the whole forces of Bavaria; 
but, as already noticed, the paternal 
anxiety of the Elector rendered these 
hopes abortive, and threw the whole 
weight of that electorate into the op- 
posite scale. Public spirit in the Im- 
perial dominions was strongly roused, 
and the people were prepared to make 
any sacrifices in defence of their coun- 
try ; but they had little of the self-con- 
fidence or hope which, even more than 
physical power, constitutes the strength 
of an aimy. The soldiers went into the 
field resolute and devoted, but rather 
with the resignation of martyrs than 
the step of conquerors. Their repeated 
defeats had rendered them nearly des- 
perate of success. The army was nu- 
merous, gallant^ and well appointed, 
but hardly equal to the task of meet- 
ing unaided the united French and 
Bavarian forces, even if led by com- 
manders of equid talent and experience. 
What, then, was to be expected from 
them when advancing under the guid- 
ance of Mack to meet the grand army 
grouped round the standards of Napo- 
leon ? * In vain the British government 

* Though totally deficient in tbe deciaion, 
promptitude, and foresight requisite for a 
commander in the field. Mack was by no 
means without a conMderable degree of ta- 
lent, and still greater plausibility, in arrang- 
ing on paper t£e plan of a campa^ : and so 
fax did this species of abilitv impose on Mr 
Pitt, tiiat he wrote to the cabinet of Vienna, 
recommending that officer to the command 
of the Qerman army. The Just and decislTe 
opinion expreaaed of him by Nelson at 
Naples, in 1796, has already been noticed. 
With all his great qualities as a civil etates- 
man, Mr Pitt had but little capadtv for 
military combinations ; and this is the Judg- 
ment» in this particular impartial, pronoun- 
ced upon him by Napoleon.— Napoubon m 
MosTHOLOir, ii. 432. 



transmitted to the cabinet of Vienna a 
detailed statement^ obtained from the 
imperialstaff at Boulogne, of theamount 
and composition of the French army, 
showing above a hundred and thirty 
thousand men, of all descriptions, ready 
to march ; and asked, whether it was 
against England or Austria that this 
force was really intended to act ? With 
infatuated self-confidence, their host 
continued to advance ; soon it overran 
the Bavarian plains, entered the defiles 
of the Black Forest^ and occupied with 
its outposts the openings from that 
rocky ridge into the valley of the 
Rhine. 

40. From the moment that it was 
evident that hostilities were unavoid- 
able. Napoleon had been indefiitigable 
in his endeavours to engage Prussia on 
his side. The instructions to Buroc, 
his envoy at Berlin, were, to represent 
to the Prussian government, ''that 
there was not a moment to lose ; that 
it was indispensable an alliance should 
forthwith be concluded between the 
two states ; that the confederacy of Rus- 
sia, Austria, and England was equally 
menacing to both ; that, during the ne- 
gotiations for the conclusion of a treaty, 
it was necessary that Prussia shotild 
make an open declaration against Aus- 
tria, or at least a formidable demon- 
stration on the Bohemian frontier ; that 
the Emperor was about to make an 
autumnal campaign; that having dis- 
persed the armament of Austria before 
the month of January, France and 
Prussia might turn their united forces 
against Russia, for which purpose the 
Emperor offered the aid of eighty thou- 
sand men, amply provided with every- 
thing necessaiy for a campaign." f The 
answer of the Prussian cabinet to these 
propositions was in the main favour- 
able. They admitted '' that the union 
of France and Prussia could alone pro- 
vide against the rest of the Continent 

t Instructions to Duroc, S4th AugustlSOfi. 
— BzGMON, iv. 334. These instructions, writ- 
ten the veiy day on which Napoleon received 
accounts of the retreat of V llleneuve to Cadiz, 
and when he dictated to Daru the march of 
the grand army tram Boulogne across Ger- 
many (ante. Chap, zxzxz. | 80X are a singu- 
lar monument of his vigour and rapidity of 
determination. 
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Buch a barrier as would insure the 
maintenance of general tranquillity. 

41. The Frendi plenipotentiary, tak- 
ing these words in a more favourable 
sense than they were perhaps intended, 
immediately commenced the drawing 
out of a treaty of alliance, ofEensive and 
defensive, between the two powers; but 
when it was communicated to the Prus- 
sian government, their temporising po- 
licy reappeai*ed ; they were willing to 
unite wiUi France in oi'der to prevent 
the resumption of hostilities, but hesi- 
tated at taiing any step which might in- 
volve them in the contest; and evinced, 
amidst all their anxiety for the acqui- 
sition of Hanover, an extreme appre- 
hension of the consequences of a Rus- 
sian war. To overcome their scruples, 
Napoleon did not hesitate to engage 
that " he would retain none of his con- 
quests on his own account^ and that 
the Empu*e of France and kingdom of 
Italy should receive no addition.'* But 
the terrors of the Prussian cabinet were 
not to be overcome by these obviously 
hypocritical professions, and they per- 
sisted in their resolution to enter mto 
no engagement which might involve 
them in hostilities. Matters were in 
this doubtful state, when the Russian 
minister at Berlin presented a letter 
from the Emperor ^exander, in which 
he proposed an interview with his Prus- 
sian Majesty on the frontiers of their 
respective dominions, and requested 
permission for the Russian troops to 
pass through his territories on their 
route for Bavaria. The pride of Fre- 
derick William instantly took fire; and 
he replied by a decided negative against 
the passage of the Muscovites through 
any part of his dominions; but ex- 
pressed his willingness to meet his au- 
gust neighbour at any place which he 
might select. Prussia, at the same 
time, renewed its negotiations with 
France for the acquisition of Hanover 
as a deposit, until the oondusion of the 
war ; a proposition to which Kapoleon 
testified no unwillingness to accede, 
provided ''France lost none of its rights 
of conquest by the deposit.*' 

42. While these unworthy negotia- 
tions were tarnishing the reputation 
of the Prussian monarchy, the French 



troops were in full march firom the 
shores of the Channel to the banks of 
the Rhine. The instructions given by 
Napoleon to all the chiefs of the grand 
army for the tracing of their route, 
and the regulation of their movements, 
were as perfect a model of the combi- 
nations of a genend, as the fidelity and 
accuracy with which they were followed 
were of thedisdplineand efSiciency of his 
followers. The stages, the places of rert, 
the daily marches of every r^gpient, 
were pointed out with undeviating ac- 
curacy over the immense circumference 
from Cherboui'g to Hambuig ; relays of 
horses were provided to convey by post 
those who were more remote, twenty 
thousand carriages collected for their 
rapid conveyance, and theimmense host 
caused to converge, by different routes, 
through France, Flanders, andthe north 
of Germany, to Ulm, the centre where 
it was anticipated the decisive blows 
against the Austrian monarchy were to 
bestrucL* The troops simultaneously 
commenced their march from the coast 
of the Channel in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, and performing, with the cele- 
rity of the Roman legions, the journeys 
allotted to them, arrived on the Rhine 
from the 17th to the 23d of the same 
month. They were all in the highest 
spirits, buoyant with health, radiant 
with hope : the exercise and discipline 
to which they had been habituated 
during the two preceding years, in their 
camps on the shores of the ocean, hav- 
ing enabled them to overcome, with 
ease, fatigues which would have been 
deemed insmmountable at that period 
by any other soldiers of Europe, f Such 
was the vigour with which the soldiers 
were animated, that out of fifteen thou- 
sand native French who were in Mar- 
monf s corps, only nine men were left 
behind, in a march of twenty days from 
Holland to Wiirtzbuig ; a fact unparal- 

* See the orders, addressed by Napoleon to 
the seven marshals commanding the corps of 
the army, in Dumas^ ziii. SOO, 302. Pieces 
Jtut — Tasaay of them are dated at nine, ten, 
eleven, at night, at midnight : bnt in all is 
to be seen the same extraordinary union of 
minuteness and accuracy of detul, with gran- 
deur and extent of general combination. 

t The celerity with which the march of 
Marshal Key's corps was performed is par- 
ticularly remarkable. 
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leled, perhaps, in modem war. The 
troopB of the other corps arrived at the 
places assigned them in the heart of 
G^ermany, after twenty-five or thirty 
days' journey from the coasts of the 
Channel, a distance of one hundred and 
fifty leagues, without the rest of a day, 
and with scarcely any sick or stragglers 
fiilling off from their array. 

48. The army which Napoleon thus 
directed against the Imperialists was 
the most formidable, in respect of num- 
bers, equipment) and discipline, which 
modem Europe had ^ver witnessed. It 
was divided into eight corps under the 
command of the most distinguished 
marshals of the Empire. Then for the 
first time Napoleon gave it the name of 
the Gbaitd Army : a name like that of 
the Old Guard, which will be immortal 
in history. It consisted of 212,000 men, 
of whom 187,000 were French, and in- 
cluded 88,000 cavalry and 840 guns ; 
and far exceeded, in discipline, effi- 
ciency, and equipment, any armament 
ever seen in modem times.* The plan 
of Napoleon was to direct the corps of 
Ney, Soult, and Lannes, with the Im- 
penal Guiurd and the cavalry under 
Murat, to Donauworth and Dillingen : 
Davoust and Marmont were to march 
upon Neubuig ; and Bemadotte, joined 
to the Bavarians, upon Ingolstadt; 
while Augereau, whose corps was con- 
veyed by post from the distant harbour 
of Brest, received orders to cover the 
right flank of the invading army, and 
extend itself over the broken country 
which stretches from the Black Forest 
to the Alps of the Tyrol andthe Grisona 



• The composition of this 


army 


was as 


foUows:— 
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Ist Corps. 






17,000 
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Marmont^ 






20,000 


3d ,. 


Davoust^ 






26,000 


4tli .. 


Soult. . 






40,000 


6th .. 


Lannes, 






18,000 


6th .. 


Ney, . 






34,000 


7th .. 


Auirereau. 






14,000 


8th . . Murat (cavalry^ 
»th,Ouaxds, Mortier and Besai^ 


res,; 


22,000 
7,000 


10th, Bav». 
liana, 


jWred^ . 






25,000 



312,000 
Besides 60,000 in Italy, under Massena. and 
20,000 in reserve under St Cyr.— Jomini, ii. 
104; DuMAS^ xiiL 17, 18; Thikbs^ vi 70, 71. 



This fi&r-fiuned forest consists of a ridge 
of rocky hills, and plateaus with preci- 
pitous sides, whichUebetween the valley 
of the Rhine and the sources of the Da- 
nube. They are for the most part cov- 
ered with firs, the sombre hue of which 
has given its name to the region ; and 
the roads which traverse it lie in the bot- 
tom of deep ravines, shut in generally be- 
tween precipices of considerable eleva- 
tion. The Black Forest, as it lies direct- 
ly between Fitmce and Austria, has, in 
fdl wars between the two countries, oc- 
cupied a conspicuous place in military 
operations ; but on this occasion its im- 
portance was in a great measure super- 
seded by moi-e extended operations. A 
single glance at the map will be suffi- 
cient to show that Napoleon's move- 
ments were calculated to envelop alto- 
gether the Austrian army, if they re- 
mained in heedless security in their 
advanced position in front of Ulm ; for 
while the bulk of the French, imder 
Napoleon in person, descended upon 
their right flank by Bonauwdrth, Ber- 
nadotte, with the corps from Hanover, 
got directly into their rear, and cut off 
the line of retreat to Vienna, while 
Augereau blocked up the entrance to 
the defiles of the Tyrol It was of the 
utmost moment to the success of these 
great operations that the movements 
of the troops should, as long as possible, 
be concealed ; and the despotic power 
of the French Emperor gave him every 
facility for the attainment of this ob- 
ject. A rigorous embargo was imme- 
diately imposed on all parts of the em- 
pire ; the post was everywhere stopped ; 
the troops were kept ignorant of the 
place of their destination; and such 
were the effects of these measures, that 
they were far advanced on their way to 
the Rhine before it was known eiUier 
to the cabinets of London or Vienna 
that they had broken up from the 
heights of Boulogne. 

44. The other corps of the army, tra- 
versing their own or a friendly terri- 
tory, experienced no obstacle on their 
march ; but that of Bemadotte, in its 
route across Germany, from Hanover 
to Bavaria, came upon the Prussian 
state of Anspach. Napoleon was not 
a man to be restrained by such an ob- 
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Btade ; lie had foreseen it, and given 
positiye orders to Bemadotte to disre^ 
gard the neutrality of that power. 
" You will traverse its territories," 
said he ; " avoid resting there, make 
abundance of protestations in favour 
of Prussia, testify the greatest possible 
regard for its interests, and meanwhile 
pursue your march with rapidity, al- 
leging as an excuse the impossibility 
of doing otherwise, which r^y is the 
fact." These instructions were punc- 
tually obeyed ; and Bemadotte, at the 
head of sixty thousand men, including 
the Bavarians and corps of Marmont 
placed under his orders, disregarding 
the remonstrances of the local authori- 
ties, traversed the Prussian territory, 
and assembled around Eichstadt^ with 
his advanced guard on the Danube, be- 
tween Neuburg and Ingolstadt^ at the 
end of the first week of October. The 
master-stroke was delivered; the left 
wing of the French in great force was 
interposed between the Austrians and 
their own dominions, while they were 
reposing in fancied security around the 
ramparts of Ulm. 

45. Qreat was the astonishment and 
indignation at Berlin when the unex- 
pected intelligence of this outrage upon 
their independence was received. It at 
once revealed the humiliating truth, 
long obvious to the rest of Europe, but 
which vanity and partiality to their 
own policy had hitherto concealed from 
the Prussian cabinet, that the alliance 
with France was based neither on a 
footing of equality, nor on any sense 
of mutual advantage ; that it had been 
contracted by Napoleon only for pur- 
poses of ambition ; that he neither re- 
spected nor feared their power; and 
that, after having made them the in- 
struments of effecting the subjugation 
of other states, he would probably ter- 
minate by overturning their own inde- 
pendence. The weight of these con- 
siderations was much increased by the 
recollection that this outrage had been 
inflicted by a nation whom, for ten 
years, it haid been the policy of Prussia 
to conciliate by all the means in her 
power ; while, on the other hand, the 
simple refusal to grantapassage through 
their territoriee had been sufficient to 



avert the march of the Russian troops, 
although the cabinet of Berlin had, 
during that time, been far from evincing 
the BaxDA compliance with the wishes of 
the Czar. These indignant feelings fall- 
ing in with a secret sense of shame at 
the unworthy part they were about to 
take in the great contest for European 
independence which was approaching^ 
produced a total alteration in the views 
of the Prussian cabinet ; while the more 
generous and warlike party of the capi- 
tal, at the head of which were the 
Queen, Prince Louis, and Baron Har- 
denberg, loudly gave vent to their in- 
dignation, and openly expressed their 
joy at the occurrence of a circumstance 
which had at length opened the eyes 
of government to the ruinous conse- 
quences of the temporisingpolicy which 
tiiey had so long pursued 

46. AH intercourse with the French 
embassy was immediately prohibited ; 
an energetic note, demanding satisfac- 
tion, was forthwith presented to the 
minister of that power at Berlin ; and 
permission was given to the Russian 
troops to traverse in their march the 
Prussian tenitories. The projected in- 
terview between the Czar and the Prus- 
sian monarch to adjust that matter was 
adjourned, as the difficulty had been 
solved by the measure of Napoleon; 
the troops which had been directed to- 
wards the Russian frontiers were coun- 
termanded ; and three powerful armies 
of observation were formed,^-one of 
sixty thousand men in Franconia, under 
the orders of Prince Hohenlohe ; one in 
Lower Saxony of fifty thousanc^ under 
the Duke of Brunswick; and one in 
Westphalia of twenty thousand, under 
the command of the Prince of Hesse. 
This impolitic step of Napoleon is link- 
ed with many important consequences. 
It produced that burst of angry feeling 
wblch at length brought Prussia into 
the lists with France in 1806. It is 
thus Connected with the overthrow and 
long oppression of that power, and may 
be considered as one of tiie manycauaes, 
at this time entering into operation, 
which, in their ultimate results, pro- 
duced the resurrection of European 
freedom, and the &11 of the French 
Empire. 
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47. While the precipitance of Napo- 
leon was thus producing a storm in 
the north of G^ermany, a treaty was 
concluded between Russia, England, 
and Sweden, by which the latter power 
engaged to furnish an auxiliary corps 
of twelve thousand men to act in Po- 
merania, in concert with a Russian 
force of double that amount, under the 
orders of Count Osterman Tolstoy. 
This army was to be further reinforced 
by the German L^on in the service 
of England ; an addition which would 
raise it to nearly forty thousand men ; 
an army, it was hoped, adequate not 
only to the task of reconquering the 
electorate of Hanover, for which it was 
immediately destined, but to determine 
at last the wavering conduct of Prussia, 
and give an impidse to the northern 
states of Qermany, which might pre- 
cipitate them in a united mass on the 
now almost defenceless frontiers of 
Holland and Flanders. Had Prussia 
boldly taken such a line, what a mul- 
titude of calamities might have been 
spared to itself and to Europe ! More 
fortimate in the south than the north 
of Europe, Napoleon at this period 
concluded a convention with the court 
of Naples for the neutrality of that 
kingdom during the approaching con- 
test. A negotiation was at the same 
time set on foot with the Holy See for 
the admission of a French garrison into 
Ancona; but the Pope had suffered 
too severely from the conquests and 
exactions of the Republicans to admit 
of such a concession ; and both parties 
protracted the discussions with a view 
to gain time for the issue of military 
operations. These negotiations at either 
extremity of the hne of operations 
might have been attended with im- 
portant effects upon the final issue of 
the war, if the cnsis had been delayed 
for any considerable time. But Na- 
poleon was meanwhile preparing those 
redoubtable strokes in the heart of 
Qermany, which were calculated at 
once to prostrate the strength of Aus- 
tria, intimidate or overawe the lesser 
powers, and frustrate the ^at combi- 
nation formed by the Enghsh and Rus- 
sian cabinets for the deliverance of 
Europe. 



48. The Emperor arrived at Strass- 
burg on the 27th September, and im- 
mediately addressed to his soldiers one 
of those heart-stirriug proclamations 
which contributed almost as much as 
his military genius to the success of 
his arms. ** Soldiers ! " said he, ** the 
campaign of the third coalition has 
commenced : Austria has passed the 
Inn, violated its engagements, attacked 
and chased our sSij from his capital 
We will not again make peace witiiout 
sufficient guarantees: our generosity 
shall not again make us foi^et what we 
owe to ourselves. You are but the ad- 
vanced guard of the great people. You 
may have forced murches to undergo, 
fatigues and privations to endure ; but 
whatever obstacles we may encounter, 
we shall overcome them, and never 
taste of repose till we have planted our 
eagles on the territory of om* enemies." 
To the Bavarian troops he thus ad- 
dressed himself : — " Bavarian soldiers ! 
I come to put myself at your head, 
to deliver your country frt^m the most 
unjust aggression. The house of Aus- 
tria wishes to destroy your indepen- 
dence, and incorporate you with its 
vast possessions. You will remain 
fiedthful to the memory of your ances- 
tors, who, sometimes oppressed, were 
never subdued. I know your valour ; 
and feel assured that after the first 
battle I shall be able to say with truth 
to your prince and my people — You 
are worthy to combat in the ranks of 
the Grand Army." 

49. The movements of the opposite 
armies in Qermany were now rapidly 
bringing matters to a crisis. Mack, at 
the first intelligence of the approach 
of the French troops, had concentrated 
his forces at Ulm, Memmingen, and 
Stockach, with advanced posts in the 
defiles of the Black Forest^ contem- 
plating only an attack, as in former 
wars, m front, and expecting to be able 
to stem the torrent of such an inva- 
sion as effectually, in a defensive po- 
sition around the ramparts of Ulm, as 
Kray had done the incursion of Mo- 
reau in a previous campaign. He was 
in total ignorance of the great man* 
oeuvre of Napoleon in turning his 
flank with the French left wing, and 
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interposing between his whole army 
and the Austrian frontier. This de- 
cisive movement^ the knowledge of 
which had been carefully kept from 
the enemy, by means of a whole French 
corps diffused as light troops along the 
ridge behind which it was going for- 
ward, was now rapidly approaching its 
consummation. The united corps of 
Bemadotte, Marmont, Bavoust, and 
Soult, with the Bavarians, a hundred 
thousand strong, had arrived at the 
same moment on the Danube in the 
rear of Mack, and without a moment's 
hesitation passed the river at Donau- 
worth, Neuburg, and Ingolstadt. Pur- 
suing their course without interrup- 
tion, they speedily arrived on the Aus- 
trian line of communication with Vi- 
enna ; and by the middle of October, 
Marmont and Soult were established 
in great strength at Augsburg, directly 
on the road from the Imperial head- 
quarters to the Hereditary States; 
while Napoleon himself, at the head of 
the remainder of his army, led by 
Murat and Ney, was pressing upon their 
right flank. 

50. Struck as by a thunderbolt by 
this formidable apparition in his rear, 
Mack had but one resource leffc^ which 
was to have fallen back with all his 
forces to the Tyrol, the road to which 
was still open, and sought only to de- 
fend the approach to Vienna by ac- 
cumulating a formidable mass in that 
vast fortress on the flank of the in- 
vading army. But the Austrian gene- 
ral had not resolution enough to adopt 
BO daring a design, and probably the in- 
structions of the Aulic Coimcil fettered 
him to a more limited plan of opera- 
tions. He confined himself, tiierefore, 
to concentrating his forces on the line 
of the Iller, between Ulm and Mem- 
mingen, hastily threw up intrench- 
ments to defend the latter town, and, 
grouping his masses round the ram- 
parts of the former, fronted to the 
eastward, to make head against the 
formidable enemy who had thus unex- 
pectedly appeared in his i-ear. At the 
same time he despatched orders to 
C^neral Auffenbexg; who commanded 
twelve battalions of grenadiers and 
four squadrons of ouirassieiB at Inn- 



spruck, to join him by forced marches, 
and, as soon as he arrived, despatched 
him to support the corps of Keinmayer, 
who was at the head of the vanguard 
near Donauworth. 

51. The brave Imperialist, while par- 
suing, in unsuspecting security, his 
march to the place of his destination, 
suddenly found himself enveloped at 
Wertingen, four leagues from Donau- 
worth, by an immense body of French 
cavalry. It was the corps of Murat^ 
eight thousand strong, which, rapidly 
sweeping round the Austrian infantry, 
menaced them on every side. In tms 
eztremil^, Auffenbeig formed his whole 
division mto one great square, with the 
cuirassiers at the angles, and in that 
order boldly waited the attack of the 
enemy. Down came the French dra- 
goons like a tempest, rending the air 
with their cries, and speedily swept 
away the Imperial horse stationed out- 
side the infantry, while courageously 
resisting the immensely superior forces 
of the enemy. Stillthe square remained, 
and from its sides, fronting every way, 
there issued a redoubtable rolling fire, 
which reminded the French veterans 
of their own imceasing discharges at 
Mount Thabor and the Pyramids. The 
combat was long and obstinate; in 
vain Nansouty with the heavy dragoons 
charged them repeatedly on every side; 
the Imperialists stood firm ; their sus- 
tained running fire brought down rank 
after rank of their assailants, and the 
issue of the combat seemed extremely 
doubtful, when the arrival of Oudinot 
with a brigade of French grenadiers 
changed the fortune of the day. These 
fr«sh troops, supported by cannon, 
opened a tremendous fire upon one 
angle of the square ; the Austrians, 
worn out with &tigue, were staggered 
by the violence of the discharge, and 
Nansouty, seizing the moment of dis- 
order, rushed in at the wavering port 
of the line, and in an instant an aper- 
ture was made which admitted several 
thousand of the enemy into the centre 
of the Austrian square. Collecting with 
heroic resolution the yet unbroken 
part of his troops, Auffenbei'g suc- 
ceeded in forming a smaller square, 
which effected its retreat into some 
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marshes in ih.e neighbourhood of the 
Danube, which arrested the pursuit of 
the French horse : but three thousand 
prisouerB, many standards, and all their 
artillery, remained in the hands of the 
^lemy. 

52. Although the oonfa^e wtthwhich 
the Austrtaas fought on this occasion, 
appeared to the reflecting in every 
part of Europe a favourable augury for 
the final issue of the contest^ yet to 
the inconsiderate multitude, who judge 
only from the result^ the effect was 
▼ery different^ and the brilliant termi- 
nation of the first action in the cam- 
paign was an event as animating to the 
F^rench, as it was depressing to the Im- 
perial soldiers. Napoleon, with his 
usual skill, availed himself of the op- 
portunity to exhibit a spectacle which 
might electrify the minds of his troops. 
Two days after the action, he repaired 
in person to Zusmarshausen, where he 
passed in review all the corps who had 
been engaged in it ; with his own 
hand distributed crosses, orders, and 
other recompenses to the most deserv- 
ing ; and pronounced a flattering eulo- 
gium on Qeneral Excelmans, when he 
presented the standards taken from 
the enemy. Another officer, who, at- 
tended by only two dragoons, had so 
imposed on the terrors of the broken 
Imperialists, the night after the action, 
as to make a hundred of them lay down 
their arms, received a place in the Im- 
perial Guard. Never did sovereign in 
modem times understand so complete- 
ly the art of exciting enthusiasm in 
the minds of his followers, by the dis- 
tinction conferred on individual merits 
in whatever rank of the army ; and it 
was as much owing to this circum- 
stance, as to the greatness of his mili- 
tary genius, that the superior successes 
of the grand army, which he command- 
ed in person, compared with those at 
a distance under tiie orders of his lieu- 
tenants, were owing.* 

58. While the powerful advanced 

* Oenerosity, as well as excellence of mili- 
tary oonduct^ attracted the notice of the Em- 
peror. At the XMssage of the Lech, a corporal 
who had been cashiered by his superior offi- 
cer onaccoimt of some irri^gulari^ of disci- 
pline, beheld that officer on the point of 
periflhiiiginthawavesofthexivar. Fozget- 



guaids of the grand army— vis. the 
corps of Ney on the left hnk of the 
Danube, and thai of Vurat on the 
righty ware thus engaging the whole at- 
tentloii of the enemy, tiie remainder 
of that immense host> on the right and 
lefi;^ was rapidly sweeping round the 
flaiiks and rear of the Austrian troops. 
Soult soon joined Marmont at Augs- 
burg; the Imperial Guards wereshortly 
after establidied at the same place; 
Davoust, with his numerous and well- 
appointeid corps, arrived at Aicha, all 
directly in the rear of the Imperial- 
ists: while the corps of Keinmayer, 
almost enveloped in such immense 
masses, deemed itself fortunate in being 
able to effect its retreat^ by the bridge 
of Neubuig, into Bavaria and the city 
of Munich. Thither it was imme- 
diately followed by the corps of Bema- 
dotte, who established himself in that 
capital, while the troops of Marmont 
and Davoust were moved in the same 
direction, with the view of forming a 
poweif ul army of observation, which 
might repel any attempt on the part of 
the Russians, or the Austrian reserves 
from the Hereditary States, to dis- 
engage the army of Mack, now entirely 
surrounded by the French forces. But 
information soon arrived that the Rus- 
sians were at such a distance as to be 
unable to take any part in the decisive 
operations which were approaching; 
and therefore Bemadotte alone was 
left in observation in Bavaria, and the 
other corps were drawn in a circle 
round the north and east of the Aus- 
trians at Ulm. Ney, in particular, was 
directed to occupy all the bridges over 
the Danube, and push forward his 
advanced guards on the left bank of 
the river, to give instantaneous warn- 
ing of any attempt which the enemy 
might make to break through the net 
which surrounded him, and regain 
Bohemia by passing the rear and com- 
municationa of the grand army. 
54. Mack, instead of falling back to 

ting what he had suffered at his hand, the 
brave man plunged in and saved him. The 
Emperor caused him to be brought into his 
presence^ and after publicly eulogising his 
conduct, appointed him to a rituation round 
his own person, and anve him the star of the 
Legion of Honour^— BlONON, iv. 965^ 968. 
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the Tyrol, which wai the only way of 
retreat that now really remained to 
him, and where he might have formed 
a junction with the troops in that pro- 
vince, and in the north of Italy, and 
formed a mass fuUy 180,000 atrong in 
all, persisted in the idea that^ by di- 
recting the mass of his forces to the 
north-east, he might yet regam the 
Bohemian frontier, and thus preserve 
the communication with the Russians, 
which was of such importance to ulte- 
rior operations. He therefore moved 
forwanl all his troops, as they succes- 
sively arrived from the Black Forest 
and the neighbourhood of the lake of 
Constance, in that direction, and on 
the 8th October established his own 
headquarters at Burgau, midway be- 
tween Ulm and Augsbui^. Meanwhile 
the defence of Ulm was intrusted to 
General Jellachich, who laboured assi- 
duously, night and day, not only with 
the garrison, but with the whole in- 
habitants of the town and five thousand 
peasants from thevicinity, in strength- 
ening the works on the heights adjoin- 
ing the place; Between &e 5th and 
8th of October, the movement of the 
Austrian army was completed : it now 
faced towards Bavaria and the Lech, 
having its left resting on the Danube, 
over which it still held the bridges of 
Ulm and Giinzburg. The latter post 
being of great importance to the Aus- 
trians, was occupied by eight thousand 
of their best troops. They were there 
attacked by Marshal Ney, at the head 
of superior forces, and after a bloody 
conflict the bridge was carried at the 
point of the bayonet, and the Impe- 
rialists driven out of the town with 
the loss of above two thousand men. 
Disconcerted by this check, and des- 
pairing firom the vast accumulation of 
forces on the banks of the Danube and 
Lech, of success in any attempt to 
break through in that direction. Mack 
withdrew his headquaiiersto Ulm; and 
Key, rapidly following his footsteps, 
narrowed the circle on the north and 
east, within which the Austrians in that 
city were enveloped. 

55. At this time Murat, under whose 
orders the corps of Xey bad been 
plaoed, expecting an aitaek npoo \m 



position on the right bank of the Da- 
nube, directed Ney to cross over by 
Oiinzbui^g and Elchingen to his sup- 
port That marshal did so, leaving, 
however, on the left bank his advano^ 
guard, consisting of Dupont's division 
at Albeck, and that of Baira^ay d'Hil- 
liers at Langenau. In theur advance 
towards Ulm, Dupont*s division en- 
countered a body of Austrians, twenty 
thousand strong, posted in an admir- 
able situation at Hanslafih, and support- 
ed by a powerful artillery in position 
on the rugged heights whidi adjoin that 
hamletw The French were so far ad- 
vanced before they perceived the 
strength of the enemy, which was 
more than double their own, that re- 
treat was impossible, while attack 
seemed hopeless. In these circum- 
stances, Dupont took the most auda- 
cious, often in such situations the most 
prudent course. He vigorously assail- 
ed the enemy, and, in l£e evening, the 
arrival of successive reinforcements in 
some degree restored the equality of 
the combat. The weight of the con- 
test took place at the village of Jun- 
gingen, which was taken and retaken 
six times during the course of the day. 
But although they maintained a heroic 
struggle with inferior forces at that 
pointy the French were unsuccessful at 
others; their cavalry having been over- 
thrown by the Imperialist horse, who 
assailed them in rear, and their cannon 
and baggage swept off by their re- 
doubtable cuirassiers, and brought in 
triumph to the walls of Ulm. At 
night Dupont retired to Albeck, leav- 
ing, indeed, a third of his troops on 
the field of battle, but justly proud of 
having, with forces so inferior, main- 
tained BO honourable a combat^ and 
bringing with him, as a set-off against 
the loss of his artillery, nearly two 
thousand prisoners, taken, during the 
terrible strife in the village, from the 
Imperial infiintry. This glorious com- 
bat was of the most vital importance 
to Napoleon's operations, and, in fact, 
was the immediate cause of their ex- 
traordinary success; for, by barring 
the road to Bohemia, it threw the Aus- 
trians back on the beleaguered posi- 
tien of XJha$ round whidi the French 
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forces were now drawing in every di- 
rection. 

56. The honour of the Anstrian arms 
was in some degree maintained by the 
divided trophies of this bloody conflict; 
but it was shortly after severely tar- 
nished by a less creditable transaction 
at Menmiingen. The following day, 
Mack ordered Wemeck to follow up 
Dupont with his division, while Lau- 
don, to cover Wemeck's right flank, 
was pushed on to Elchingen. At the 
same time he directed Jellachich to 
march with his division in all haste to 
Memmingen, to reinforce the garrison 
of that place, and keep open his com- 
munications with the l^n^l. That 
general, however, arrived too late, and, 
finding the town already in the hands 
of the enemy, and fearing that^ if he 
retreated towards Ulm, he would be 
cut off, he threw himself into the 
mountains of the Tyrol On the 11th 
October, Soult was detached by Napo- 
leon, with his whole corps, from Augs- 
buig, against this town, and after 
cutting to pieces a regiment of Austrian 
cuirassiers, whom he encountered on 
his road, he completed the investment 
of the place on the 18th. The garrison, 
four thousand strong, destitute of pro- 
visions, intimidated by the great dis- 
play of force which appeared round 
their walls, and discouraged by the dis- 
astrous issue of the combats which had 
hitherto taken place, capitulated on the 
first summons; and then began that 
ruinous system of laying down their 
aims in large bodies which, during this 
campaign, more even than their nume- 
rous duasters, tarnished the honour 
of the Imperial armies. Rapidly pur- 
suing his success, Soult, on the day 
following, crossed the lUer, and with 
three of his divisions marched to Bib- 
erach, so as to bar the road to Upper 
Suabia, which hitherto had lain open 
to the enemy, while the fourth took 
post on the south-east, before the ram- 
parts of Ulm, where they were shortly 
after joined by the corps of Marmont 
and Lannes. On the same day. Napo- 
leon, with the Imperial Quard, advan- 
ced from the neighbourhood of Augs- 
burg to Burgau, and established his 
headquarters there for the night; while 



Ney, on the north, completed Hie circle 
of enemies drawn round the unhappy 
Imperialists. The fate of Mack was 
already sealed : a hundred thousand 
French were grouped round the ram- 
parts of Ulm, where fifty thousand Aus- 
trians, in deep dejection, were accumu- 
lated together. 

57. In advancing to Burgau, at the 
head of his Guards, Napoleon came, 
at the bridge of the Lech, upon the 
corps of Marmont, which had been es- 
tablished there on the preceding day. 
The weather was dreadjful ; the snow 
already fell in heavy flakes ; the cold 
was intense ; and the soldiers, burden- 
ed not only with their arms, but with 
provisions for several days in every 
man's knapsack, were slowly toiling 
over a road rendered almost impassable 
by the multitude of carriages which 
had already furrowed its surface. In- 
sensible to the severity of the weather, 
Napoleon instantly halted, dismissed 
his own suite to a dist-ance, formed 
the private soldiers into a dense circle 
around him, and there hai'angued them 
for half an hour, in a loud voice, on 
the situation and prospects of the cam- 
paign. He thanked them for the con- 
stancy with which they had encounter- 
ed difficulties and endured privations 
the severest to which they could be ex- 
posed in war; demonstrated to them 
the situation of the enemy, cut off 
from his own country, surroimded by 
superior forces, and obUged to fight, 
as at Marengo, in order to open the 
only avenue which remained for his 
escape. In the great battle which was 
approaching, he confidently promised 
them victory, if they continued to act 
with the resolution and constancy 
which they had hitherto evinced. This 
speech, the circumstances of which as 
much resemble the harangues of the 
Roman generals to their legions, as they 
are characteristic of the French army 
at that period, and the peculiar turn of 
mind in their chief, was listened to wifti 
profound attention. No sooner was it 
concluded than shouts and warlike ex- 
clamations broke out on all sides, and 
the joyful visages of the soldiers demon- 
strated that they fully appreciated the 
immense advantages which their own 
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exertions and the skill of their chief 
had already secured for them. 

58. WhUe the formidable legions of 
Napoleon were thus closing round the 
Imperial array, the most stormy de- 
bates were taking place at the head- 
quarters at Ulm as to the course which 
should be pursued. Fully alive, as all 
were, to the extent and imminence of 
the danger, opinions were yet painfully 
divided as to the means of salvation 
which remained to the army. On the 
one hand, it was urged that the only 
chance of safety which was left, was to 
form the troops into one solid mass, 
and attempt to force a passage towards 
either Bohemia or the Tyrol ; on the 
other, that the most advisable course 
was to detach the Archduke Ferdinand 
with the cavalry and light troops to« 
wards the former of these provinces, 
while Mack himself held Ulm, from 
whence he might hope either to be 
delivered by the Russians, or effect his 
retreat into the latter. A more fatal 
resolution than that of dividing their 
forces, in presence of such an enemy, 
could not possibly have been adopted. 
But the urgent necessity of providing, 
at all hazards, for the escape of a mem- 
ber of the Imperial house, overpowered 
every other consideration : and it was 
ultimately determined that Mack, with 
the bulk of the army, should run the 
hazard of remaining at Ulm, to engage 
the attention of the enemy, while the 
Archduke endeavoured, at the head of 
the cavalry and light troops, to gain 
the Bohemian mountains. In a mili- 
tary point of view, there could be no 
doubt that the only plan left was to 
have retired to the Tyrol, where, by 
drawing together all his forces. Mack 
might still have assembled 170,000 
combatants ; but such a measure would 
have been an entire departure from the 
orders of the Aulic Council, which con- 
templated nothing of the kind, and 
would have required for its adoption a 
general wielding the despotic powers 
of Frederick or Napoleon. . 

59. At the same moment that this 
desperate resolution was formed by the 
Austrian generals, Napoleon was pre- 
paring for a general attack, on the fol- 
lowing day, on the position which they 



occupied. He ordered Ney to proceed 
to Elchingen, and there cross the Da- 
nube, so as to regain his original posi- 
tion on the left bank, and advance 
along it towards Ulm ; and he was to 
be supported, if necessary, by Lannes 
and Murat. His army would thus form 
a vast circle round Ulm, at the distance 
of about two leagues from the ramparts. 
The advanced posts of the two armies 
were everywhere in presence of each 
other. Early on the following morn- 
ing. Napoleon himself ascended to the 
chateau of Adelhausen, from the ele- 
vated terrace of which he was survey- 
ing) by the advancing line of fire, the 
progress of his tirailleurs in driving in 
the outposts of the enemy, when his 
attention was arrested by a violent can- 
nonade on the right. It was occasion- 
ed by Marshal Ney, who, at the head of 
sixteen thousand men, was conmiencing 
an attack on the bridge and abbey of 
Elohingbn. The Austrians, fifteen 
thousand strong, with forty pieces of 
cannon, under Laudou, had there estab- 
lished themselves in one of the strong- 
est positions which could be imagined. 
The village of the same name, composed 
of successive piles of stone houses in- 
tersected at right angles by streets, 
rises in the form of an amphitheatre 
from the banks of the Danube to a large 
convent which crowns the summit of 
the ascent. All the exposed points on 
these heights were lined with artillery, 
all the windows filled with musketeers. 
The bridge over the Danube had been 
only imperfectly destroyed by the Aus- 
trians on the preceding day ; but the 
tottering arches were commanded by 
the cannon and infantry with which 
all the opposite heights were covered ; 
and they still had a strong advanced 
guard on the southern bank of the 
river. 

60. Undeterred by such formidable 
obstacles, Ney approached with his 
usual intrepidity to the attack. He 
had, on several late occasions, had warm 
altercations with Murat, whose temper, 
naturally warm, had been rendered 
doubly arrogant by his recent eleva- 
tion. On one of these occasions, when 
Ney had been explaining to him his 
plan of attack, he had replied that he 
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could not be troubled with such long 
deaigns, and that for his part he never 
formed hia plan but in pretence of the 
enemy. Stung by the undeaenred re- 
proach. Key resolved to outdo even 
that fearless esvalier in personal daring. 
Dressed in full uniform, he was every- 
where to be seen at the head of the 
columns, leading the soldiers to the con- 
flict, or rallying such as were stagger- 
ing under the close and murderous 
fire of the Austrians. Nothing could 
at first resist the impetuosity of the 
French : the Imperial outposts on the 
south bank of the river were attacked 
with such vigour that the assailants 
passed the bridge pell-mell with the 
fugitives, and, hotly pursuing them up 
the streets, arrived at the foot of the 
vast walls of the convent at the sum- 
mit. There they were arrested by a 
severe plunging fire from the top of the 
battlements; while the Imperialists, 
who had been forced from the streets, 
took a strong position on their right, 
from whence they enfiladed the front 
of the abbey, and threat<ened to retake 
the town. Thither they were speedily 
followed by the French. The same 
division which had forced the passage 
of the bridge advanced in the van of 
the attacking column ; and a desperate 
conflict ensued in front of the wood, 
which the Austrians held with invin- 
cible resolution. In vain the French 
brought up fresh columns to the fight 
The regiments of the Archduke Charles 
and of Erlach, with heroic bravery, 
made good their ground, and, though 
reduced to a fourth of their numbers, 
still maintained, at the close of the day, 
their glorious defence. But towards 
evening, Laudon, though stiU in pos- 
session of the wood and abbey, found 
that his position was no longer tenable. 
The French, now in full possession of 
the bridge, had caused laige bodies 
both of horse and foot to defile over.* 
Already their cavaliy were sweeping 
round the Austrian rear, and menacing 

• It is from this glorious action that Mar- 
shal Nay's title of Duke of Elchingen was 
taken. He exposed his person without hesi- 
tation throughout the day, and seemed even 
to court death ; but fkte reserved him for 
greater destinies, and a more melancholy 
death.-Joiu]n, ii. 118. 



their commmucations ; and at length 
he retired, having sustained a loss in 
that desperate stnfe of fifteen hundred 
killed and wounded, and two thousand 
prisoners. 

61. The resistance of these gallant 
troops, though fatal to too many of 
themselves, proved the salvation of the 
Archduke Ferdinand, and preserved 
the house of Hapsburg from the dis- 
grace of having one of its piinces fall a 
prisoner into the hands of the enemy. 
During the desperate strife at Elchin- 
gen, the Archduke disposed the troops 
with which his sortie was to be effect- 
ed into two divisions, with the one of 
which, consisting of five thousand cav- 
alry, he set out on the road to Gkislin- 
gen and Aalen, while Wemeck, at the 
head of the other, moved upon Albeck 
and Herdenheim : the two were to 
unite at Noixllingen. The latter corps 
fell, with forces greatly superior, upon 
the division of Dupont, stationed be- 
tween Albeck and Langenau, already 
severely weakened by the combat at 
Hasslach ; and those brave troops were 
on the point of being overwhelmed by 
superior numbers, when Murat> with 
his cavalry and two divisions of infan- 
try, came up to their support. The 
arrival of these reinforcements gave the 
French as great a superiority of num- 
bers as their adversaries had previously 
possessed, and the Austrians were com- 
pelled to retire before nightfall in the di- 
rection of Herdenheim. On the day fol- 
lowing they were again assailed in their 
march by Murat, who made eighteen 
hundred prisoners from their weary 
colunms; but having been joined by 
the Archduke, at the head of the cav- 
alry, the remainder resolutely conti- 
nued their endeavours to force their 
way through the enemy. 

62. With chai'acteristic adherence to 
old custom, even in circumstances 
where it is least advisable to follow it, 
the Imperialists had encumbered this 
light corps, whose safety depended on 
the celerity of its movements, with five 
hundred waggons, heavily laden. These 
were speedily charged by the French 
horse, and captured, with all the drivers 
and escort by which they were accom- 
panied. Despairing, after these disss- 
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ten, of bringing his infantiy in safety 
through the hourly increasing masses 
of his pursuers, the Archduke in the 
night continued his retreat with the 
light horse, and by great exertions 
reached Donauworth. The vigour and 
celerity of the French pursuit were un- 
exampled. Some of the divisions, in 
dreadful weather, and through roads 
almost impassable for carriages, march- 
ed twelve leagues a-day. The cavalry 
were continually on horseback; and, 
animated by the prospect of gaining so 
brilliant a prize, the troops of all arms 
made the utmost efforts in the pursuit 
But the perseverance and skill of the 
Austrian cavahy triumphed over every 
obstacle; and after surmounting a 
thousand dangers, the Archduke suc- 
ceeded in crossing the Altmuhl, and, 
by Riedenburg and Ratisbon, gaining 
the Bohemian frontier, where he was 
at length enabled to give some days' re- 
pose to his wearied followers. But it 
was with a few hundred horse alone 
that he escaped from the pursuit. The 
remainder of the corps, exhausted with 
fatigue, and despairing of safety, were 
surrounded in the neighbourhood of 
Nordlingen, at Trochtelfingen, by the 
cavalry of Murat, and to &e number 
of eight thousand men laid down their 
arms. 

63. While these astonishing successes 
were rewarding the activity of Mu- 
rat's corps. Napoleon in person was 
daily contracting the circle which con- 
fined the main body of the Imperialists 
around the i-amparts of Ulm. This 
city, which has since become so cele- 
brated from the disasters which the 
Austrians there experienced, is sur- 
rounded by a wall flanked with bas- 
tions and a deep ditch ; but it lies in 
the bottom of a valley, overhung on 
the north by the heights of Michels- 
berg and La Tuileries, which command 
it in every part These heights, dur- 
ing the campaign of 1800, had been 
covered by a vast inti*enched camp, 
constructed by the provident wisdom 
of the Archduke Charles, and it was 
by their aid that Kray was enabled to 
arrest the victorious army of Moreau 
for six weeks before its walls. Totally 
desti-oyed by the French after the eva- 



cuation of that city, these works had 
been hastily attempted to be recon- 
structed by Mack, after he saw his re- 
treat cut off in the present campaign : 
but the ramparts were incomplete; 
the redoubts, unarmed, were little 
better than a heap of iTibbish; and 
the gairison had not a sufficient force 
at their disposal to man the extensive 
lines which were in preparation. The 
consequence was that these important 
heights, the real defence of Ulm, fell 
an easy prey to the enemy. Animated 
by the presence of the Emperor, who 
had established his headquarters at 
Elchingen, and in person directed the 
operations, the French troops cheer- 
fully advanced amidst torrents of rain, 
and almost up to the knees in mud, to 
the attack. Ney speedily carried the 
Michelsberg, while Suchet made him-r 
self master of La Tuileries ; and before 
nightfall the French bombs established 
on the heights were carxying terror and 
death into every part of the city. 

64. Arrived on the heights of the 
Michelsberg, Napoleon beheld Ulm, 
crowded with troops, stretched out 
within half cannon-shot at his feet, 
while the positions occupied by his 
legions precluded all chance of escape 
to the Austrian army, now reduced by 
its repeaUd losses to little more than 
thirty thousand combatants. Satisfied 
that they could not escape him, and 
encouraged by the surrender of Wer- 
neck, of which he had just received ac- 
counts, he summoned Mack to capitu- 
late, and, returning himself to his head- 
quarters at Elchingen, despatched an 
officer of his staff, PhUippe de Sdgur, 
to conduct the negotiation. Mack at 
first was persuaded, or attempted to 
make the French believe he was per- 
suaded, that his situation was by no 
means desperate, and that he would in 
a short time be succoured by his allies. 
He accordingly expressed the greatest 
indignation at the mention of a capi- 
tulation; insisted that the Russians 
were within five days' march ; and ulti- 
mately only agreed to surrender if in 
eight days he was not relieved. " Tou 
behold," said he, " men resolved to de- 
fend themselves to the last extremity, 
if you do not grant them eight days. 1 
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can maintain myself longer. There are 
in XJlm three thousand horses, which 
we shall consume before surrendering, 
with as much pleasure as you would 
do in our place." — "Three thousand 
horses !" replied S^gur ; " Ah! Marshal, 
the want which you experience must 
ali*eady be severe indeed, when you 
think of so sad a resource !" Mack, how- 
ever, continued firm, and S6gur return- 
ed to Napoleon's headquarters to give 
an account of his unsuccessful mission. 
65. Certain that the Austrians could 
not be relieved within the time speci- 
fied by their general. Napoleon sent 
back S^gur, with a written ultimatum, 
granting the eight days, counting from 
the 17th, the first day when the block- 
ade was held to have been established, 
which in effect reduced the eight days 
to six. " Eight days, or deatiii 1" re- 
plied the Austrian general, and at the 
same time he published a proclama- 
tion,* in which he denounced the pun- 
ishment of death against any one who 
should mention the word " surrender !" 
Shortly after. Prince Lichtenstein was 
despatched to the French headquarters. 
His astonishment and confusion were 
extreme, when the bandage was re- 
moved from his eyes, and he found 
himself in presence of the Emperor 
and his brilliant staff. The Emperor 
began the conversation, by painting in 
the gloomiest colours the situation of 
the Austrian army. He cited the ex- 

* The proclamation was in these terms: — 
" In the name of his Mi^esty, I render re- 

rnsible, on their honour, and their duty, 
the generals and superior officers who 
should mention the word ' surrender/ or 
who should think of anything but the most 
obstinate defence— a defence which cannot 
require to be prolonged for any oonsideralde 
time, as in a very few days the advanced 
guards of an Imperial and a Russian army 
will appear before Ulm to deliver ns. The 
enemy's army is in the most deplorable situa- 
tion, as well from the want of provisions as 
the severity of the weather: it is impossible 
that he can maintain the blockade beyond a 
few days ; and as to trying an assault, it could 
only be done by little detachmoita: our 
ditches are deep, our bastions stronff; no- 
thing is more easy than to destroy tne as- 
sailanta Should provisions fail, we have 
more than three thousand horses, which will 
maintain us for a considerable time."— Bum. 
xiii. 87. 
VOL. VL 



ample of Jaffa, where he had been 
obliged to put the garrison, four thou- 
sand strong, to the sword, and declared 
that similar obstinacy would involve 
the Imperial army in the same lament- 
able fate. He pointed out the hope- 
lessness of all ideas of rescue from the 
Russians, who had not reached the Bo- 
hemian fh)ntier, and the increase which 
his blockading force would soon receive 
from the troops who had been victori- 
ous over Wemeck, and captured the 
garrison of Memmingen.+ The prince 
returned to Ulm with these untoward 
tidings; and Mack, fallen suddenly 
from the height of confidence to the 
depth of despair, agreed to surrender. 
On the 19th the capitulation was signed, 
by which the fortress of Ulm was to 
be given up, and the whole army to 
lay down its arms, on the 25th, if not 
before that time relieved by the Rus- 
sian or Austrian armies. 

66. These terms were sufficiently dis- 
graceful to the Austrian arms; but 
Mack had not yet exhausted the cup 
of humiliation. Napoleon, to whom 
every hour was precious, and who 
already began to experience the incon- 
venience of so great an accumulation 
of men without magazines at a single 
point, perceiving the weakness of Uie 
adversary with whom he had to deal, 
sent for Mack to his headquarters, at 

t '* You expect the Russians?" said Napo- 
leon: "Do you really, then, not know that 
they have not yet reached Bohemia? Do you 
suppose I am not fully informed as to your 
situation? If I let you return on your pa- 
role, who will assure me that the soldiers at 
least will not immediatelv, in defiance of the 
capitulation, be employed against me ? I have 
too often already been the dupe of such arti- 
fices on the part of your generals. This is 
not an ordinary war: after the conduct of 
vour government, I have no measures to 
keep with it. It is you who have attacked 
me ; I have no faith in your promises. Mack 
might engage for himself; but he could not 
do so for his soldiers. If the Archduke Fer- 
dinand were here, I could trust him ; but I 
know he is not. He has crossed the Danube; 
but I will get hold of him yet. Do you sup- 
pose I am to be made a fool of? Here is the 
capitulation of Memmingen ; show it to your 
general; I will grant him no other: the offi- 
cers alone can m allowed to return into Aus- 
tria : tixe soldiers must be prisoners of war. 
The longer he delays, the worse will be his 
ultimate fate."— Bour. viL SI, 33. 

O 
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Elchingen, and there so completely be- 
wUderwl him, by a recital of the dia- 
asters which had attended the army, 
and the impossibility of their either 
being relieved by the Russians or es- 
caping to the defiles of the Tyrol, that 
the u^iappy man, who had now entirely 
lost his senses, agreed to evacuate the 
place and surrender on the following 
day, on condition that the corps of Ney 
should not quit Ulm till the 25th. In 
this way, without any reason what- 
ever, the whole other troops in the 
blockade, amounting to nearly seventy 
thousand men, were rendered instantly 
disposable for ulterior operations. 

67. In consequence of this new ar- 
ticle in the capitulation, a spectacle 
took place on the 20th unparaUeled in 
modem warfare, and sufficient to have 
turned the strongest head. On that 
memorable morning, the garrison of 
Ulm, thirty thousand strong, with sixty 
pieces of cannon, marched out of the 
gates of the fortress to lay down its 
arms. Napoleon, surroimded by a nu- 
merous and magnificent staff, took his 
station before the fire of a bivouac on 
a rocky eminence, forming part of the 
heights on the north of the city. For 
five hours the immense aiTay defiled 
before him — ^the men in the deepest 
dejection, the officers in sullen despair, 
at the unparalleled disgrace which 
had befallen their arms. Elenau, Giu- 
lay, Lichtenstein, were there — ^names 
celebrated in the achievements of for- 
mer wars, and destined to acquire still 
greater distinction in those more glori- 
ous ones which followed. Napoleon 
addressed himself to these brave men 
in deUcate and touching terms : "Gen- 
tlemen," said he, '' war has its chances. 
Often victorious, you must expect 
sometimes to be vanquished. Your 
master wages against me an unjust 
war. I say it candidly, I know not for 
what I am fighting ; I know not what 
he desires of me. He has wished to 
remind me that I was once a soldier ; 
I ti*ust he will find that I have not for- 
got my original avocation. I will, how- 
ever, give one piece of advice to my 
brother the Emperor of Germany, — 
Let him hasten to make peace ; this is 
the moment to remember thiu there 



are limUt to aUempiree, however potDer- 
fvl. The idea that the house of Lor- 
raine may come to an end, should in- 
spire him with distrust of fortune. I 
want nothing on the Continent : it is 
ehipSf edtonieSf and commerce which I 
deieire ; and their acquisition would ))e 
as advantageous to you as to me." 
Thus spoke Napoleon on the 20th Oc- 
tober 1805 : on the day following, the 
empire of the seas was for ever wrested 
from his arms by the victory of Nel- 
son at Trafalgar, and on that day eight 
years he hixnself was flying from a 
greater disaster to the arms of Finance, 
sustained on the field of Leipsic* 

68. Little anticipating these calami- 
ties, the Emperor enjoyed the splendid 
spectacle which was going forward. 
Under the appearance of perfect calm- 
ness, he concealed a mind intoxicated 
with the glory which surrounded him. 
The Imperial soldiers, amidst all their 
misfortunes, were filled with admiration 
at the conqueror by whom they had 
been overcome : as they defiled before 
him, the march of the columns insen- 
sibly became slower, and every eye was 
turned to the hero who filled the 
world with his renown. But when 
they had passed, the recollection of 
their situation fell at once upon them, 

* Ag the prooession of captives continued 
to defile before him, Napoleon said to the 
Austrian generals, — " It is truly deplorable 
that such honourable men as yourselves^ 
whose names are spoken of with honour 
wherever you have combated, should be 
made the victims of an insane cabinet^ in- 
tent on the most chimerical projects. It was 
already a sufficient crime to have attacked 
me in the midst of peace, without any decla- 
ration of war ; but this offence is trivial to 
that of bringing into the heart of Europe a 
horde of barbarians, and allowing an Asiatic 
power to mix itself up with our disputes. 
Instead of attacking me without a cause, the 
Aulic Council should rathw have united their 
forces to mine, in order to repel the Ruscoan 
force. Their present alliance is monstrous ; 
it is the alliimoe of the dogs and wolves 
against the sheep. Had France fallen in the 
Bcrife, you would not have been long of per- 
ceiving the error you had committed." At 
this moment, a general officer recounted 
aloud an insulting expression which he bad 
heard f^om the common soldiers in regvard 
to the Austrian captives. " You must have 
little respect for yourselves," said Napoleon 
to his troops, with an air of marked dkplea* 
sure, " to insult men bowed down by sudi a 
misfortune."— Savabt, i. 101, 102. 
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and withoub waiting till they arrired 
at the place where their arms were to 
be deposited, and in defiance of the 
commands of their officers, they threw 
them Tiolently on the gromid, and 
from the vast and now disorderly 
array a confased murmar of grief and 
indignation arose. In the French 
army, on therother hand, nothing but 
joy and exultation were to be seen : 
never had the enthusiasm of the sol- 
diers been so great, never their devo- 
tion to the l^peror so unbounded; 
and reviewing the movements of the 
campaign by which these astonishing 
successes had been gained, the veter- 
ans said to each other, '^ The little cor- 
poral has discovered a new method of 
carrying on war — ^he makes more use 
of our legs than our bayonets."* 

69. Ever anxious to make his great- 
est successes the means of exciting ad- 
ditional feelings of exultation in the in- 
habitants of his capital. Napoleon sent 
to the conservative senate of Fans the 
forty standards taken from the army at 
Ulm, accompanied by a flattering mes- 
sage, in which he said : — " Senators, 
behold in this" present which the sons 
of the Grand Army make to their 
fathers, a proof of the satisfaction 
which I experience at the manner in 
which you have seconded my efiforts. 
And you. Frenchmen, make your bro- 
thers march ; let them hasten to com- 
bat at ouir sides, in order that we may 
be able, without fmther effusion of 
blood or additional efforts, to repel far 
fi*om our frontiers all the armies which 
the gold of England has assembled for 
our destruction. A month has not 
elapsed since I predicted to you that 
the Emperor and the army would do 
their duty; I am impatient for the 
moment when I may be able to say, 

* Duxing the rapid and complicated move- 
ineuts which led to the capture of Ulm, the 
Emperor was indefatigable in his exertions. 
For three days and nights he hardly ever 
undressed, and was almost incessantly on 
horseback ; in the rudest weather be shared 
the fare and hardships of the meanest of his 
soldiers. In vain was he expected by the 
authorities at Augsburg, and magnificent 
preparations made for his reception ; he slept 
in the villages* surrounded by his staf^ in the 
humble oottages of the pesaants."— Bionon, 
iv. 876. 



' The people have done theirs.' " Care- 
ful, at the same time, to secure the at- 
tachment of his allies, he sent six 
pieces of cannon to the Duke of Wiir- 
tembeig, and twenty-five thousandmus- 
kets to the Elector of Bavaria. Shortly 
afber, he addressed to his soldiers one 
of those proclamations which so often 
electrified Europe, by the stupendous 
successes which tiiey commemorated, 
and the nervous eloquence in which 
they were couched. On this occasion 
it was hardly possible to exaggerate 
the triumphs of the army : with a loss 
not exceeding eight thousand men, 
they had taken or destroyed nearly 
eighty thousand of their enemies.f 

70. The blame of these disasters waa 
wholly laid, by the Austrian govern- 
ment) on Qeneral Mack; he was in 

t " Soldiers of the Grand Army ! in fifteen 
days we have concluded a campaign I We 
have kept our promise ; we have cluused the 
troops of Austria from the Bavarian terri. 
tories, and re- established our ally in the pos- 
session of his statea The army which, with 
so much ostentation and presumption, had 
advanced to our fh)ntier8, is annihilated. 
But what signifies that to England? We are 
no longer at Boulogne, and her subsidies 
will be neither greater nor less. Of a hun- 
dred thousand men who composed that army, 
sixty thouscmd are prisoners ; they will re- 
place our conscripts in the labours of the 
fields. Two hundred pieces of cannon, their 
whole park of ammunition, and ninety stan- 
dards, are in our power ; of that whole army 
not fifteen thousand have escaped. Soldiers 1 
I announced to you a great battle ; but^ thanks 
to the faulty combinations of the enemy, I 
have obtained these great advantages without 
incurring^ any risk ; and, what is unexampled 
in the history of nations, this great result 
has not weakened us by the loss of fifteen 
hundred men. Soldiers, this astonishing suc- 
cess is owing to your boundless confidence 
in your Emperoiv- to your patience in imder- 
going fatigues— to your rare intrepidity I But 
we will not rest here. Already I see you are 
burning to commence a second campaign. 
The gold of England has brought against us 
the Russian army from the extremities of 
the universe ; we will make it imdeigo the 
same fate. To that combat is, in an especial 
manner, attached the honour of the French 
infiuitry. It is there that is to be decided for 
the second time that question, already re- 
solved in Switzerland and Holland, whether 
the French infiantry is the first or second in 
Europe. There are no generals there whom 
it would add to my glory to vanquish. All 
my care shall be to obtain the victory with 
as little efiiision of blood as possible. My 
soldiers are my children." Amidst his cus- 
tomary exaggeration, there was much truth 
in this pxoGhunat&on.— Bafp, 47, 48. 
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consequenoe subjected to a court of 
inquiry, and condemned to imprison- 
ment for twenty yeara Upon the con- 
clusion of the war. Napoleon interceded 
for him; but in vain. Historic justice, 
however, requires that it should be 
stated, that although this unfortunate 
general was obviously inadequate to 
the difficult task imposed upon him of 
commanding a great army which was 
to combat Napoleon ; and although he 
evidently lost his judgment^ and un- 
necessarily agreed to a disgraceful 
abridgment of the period of the capitu- 
lation at the close of the negotiations, 
yet the whole disasters of the campaign 
are not to be visited on his head. The 
improvidence of the Imperial govern- 
ment, the faults of the Aulio Council, 
have also much to answer for. Mack's 
authority was not firmly established in 
the army ; the great name of the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand overshadowed his in- 
fluence ; the necessity of providing for 
the safety of a prince of the Imperial 
house overbalanced every other con- 
sideration, and compelled, against his 
judgment, that division of the troops 
to which the unexampled disasters 
which followed may immediately be 
ascribed. In the memoir in his own 
vindication, which he laid before the 
council of war by which he was tried, 
he ascribed all the misfortunes which 
followed to this sad necessity, and posi- 
tively asserted that the division of his 
forces, from which such disastrous re- 
sults followed, was imposed on him by 
the council of war at Ulm against his 
wilL* It is reasonable to impute to 
this unfortunate general extreme im- 
providence in remaining so long at 
Ulm, when Napoleon's legions were 
closing around him, and great weak- 
ness of judgment^ to give it no severer 
name, in afberwards capitulating with- 
out trying some great effort, with con- 
centrated forces, to effect his escape. 
But there appears no reason to suppose, 
as the Austrian government did, that 
he wilfully betrayed their interests to 
Napoleon ; and it is to be recollected, 
in extenuation of his faults, that his 
authority, controlled by the Aulic 
Council, was in some degree shared 
* TEZBBfl^ OonmliU a VBmpire, vL 118. 



with an assembly of officers, which, it 
is proverbially known, never adopts a 
bold resolution ; and that he was at the 
head of troops habituated to the discre- 
ditable custom of laying down their 
arms, on the first reverse, in large 
bodies. 

71. While these stupendous events 
were paralysing the Imperial strengtii 
in the centre of Germany, the campaign 
had been opened, and was already fierce- 
ly contested on the Italian plains. The 
Aulic Council, from whose errors the 
European nations have suffered so often 
and so deeply, had, in the general plan 
of the campaign, committed three capital 
faults. The first was that of conmienc- 
inga menadng offensive war in (Germany 
with the weaker of their two principal 
armies. The second, that of remaining 
on the defensive in Italy, in presence of 
inferior forces, with the greatest array 
which the monarchy had on foot The 
third, that of retaining in useless inac- 
tivity a considerable body of men, with 
no enemy whatever to combat^ in the 
Tyrol, which might on several occasions 
have cast the bidance in the desperate 
struggles which took place to the north 
and south of its mountains. While 
Mack, with eighty thousand men, was 
pushedforward to bear the weight of the 
Grand Army, of double that strength, 
in the valley of the Danube, the Arch- 
duke Charles, with above ninety thou- 
sand, was retained in a state of inactiv- 
ity on the Adige, in presence of Mas- 
sena, who had only fifty thousand; and 
twenty thousand more were scattered 
over the Tyrol, where they had no more 
formidable enemy in their front than 
the peaceful shepherds of Helvetia. 

72. No sooner was the cabinet of 
Vienna made aware, from the rapid 
march of Napoleon's troops across Qer- 
many, and the distance at which the 
Russians still were from the scene of 
action, of the imminent danger to which 
their army in Suabia was exposed, than 
they despatched orders to <^e Archduke 
Charles to remain on the defensive, and 
detach all the disposable troops at his 
command to the succour of Mack at 
Ulm. That gallant prince, according- 
ly, restrained the impetuosity of hu 
numerous and disciplined battaJions 
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on the Adige; retained Us forces on 
the left bank of that stream, and de- 
tached thirty regiments across the 
Tyrol towaids Qermany. By this 
means he lost the initiative, often of 
incalculable importance, at least with 
able commanders and superior forces, 
in war; was compelled to forego the 
opportunity of striking a decisive blow 
against the troops of Massena in his 
front— to depress the spirits of his 
soldiers, by keeping them in inactivity 
till the disasters in Germany had ex- 
tinguished their hopes ; and all this for 
no good purpose, as, before his rein- 
forcements could emerge from the 
gorges of the Tyrol, the die was cast, 
and the troops in Ulm had defiled as 
captives before the French Emperor. 

78. The forces in Italy were divided 
by the Adige, not only along the course 
of that river fi'om the Alps to the Po, 
but in the city of Verona itself— the 
town properly so called, and the castles 
on the right bank, being in the hands 
of the French, while the suburbs on 
the left bank were in those of the Aus- 
trians. Strong banicades were drawn 
across the bridges which imited the 
opposite sides of the river; and the 
Archduke, reduced by the orders of 
the Aulic Council and the catastrophe 
in Suabia to a melancholy defensive, 
was strengthening with field-works the 
celebrated position of Caldiero, the im- 
portance of which had been so strongly 
felt in former campaigns, when Mas- 
sena, stimulated by the orders of the 
Emperor, and the accounts he was 
daily receiving of the advance of the 
grand army to the north of the Alps, 
resolved to commence operations. He 
accordingly denounced the armistice 
which had been agreed on till the 18th 
October, and in the night preceding 
arrived alone in Verona, where pre- 
parations had for some time past been 
secretly making for forcing the bridges 
and gaining the entire command of tiie 
river at that point. 

74. At midnight, on the night of the 
18th, after removing, with as little 
noise as possible, their own banicades 
on the bridge, tiie French attached a 
petard to the strong barrier of separa- 
tion, and at daybreak, while a violent 



cannonade at other points distracted 
the attention of the enemy, the explo- 
sion took place, and the obstacle was 
thrown down. It displayed, however, 
a yawning gulf behind it, where the 
bridge had been cut by the Imperialists. 
But this proved only a momentary ob- 
stacle to the Frendi soldiers. Some 
cast themselves into boats, and rowed 
across the stream; others brought 
planks, and hastily threw them over 
the opening ; the barricades at the op- 
posite end were speedily forced; and, 
under cover of a thick fog, which sig- 
nally favoured their operations, the 
intrenchments on the opposite side 
were stormed, and the combat con- 
tinued, from street to street and from 
house to house, till night. A violent 
storm then separated tiie combatants, 
when, although the Austrians still held 
their forts in the town, the passage was 
secured to the Frendi, a Ute-de-pont 
established, and three battalions lefb 
intrenched on the left bank of the 
stream. This operation was a master- 
piece of skill, secresy, and resolution, 
on the part of the French general : it 
cost the Austrians two thousand men, 
and, what was of still greater impor- 
tance, gave their antagonists the com- 
mand of the passage with the loss of 
little more than half that number. 

75. Conceiving himself threatened 
with a speedy attack in consequence 
of this audacious and fortunate enter- 
prise, the Archduke lost no time in 
making preparations to repel it. The 
position of Caldiero, already strong, 
was rendered almost impregnable. Ite 
line of rocky heights, extending from 
the foot of the Alps to the shores of 
the Adige, strengthened in every ac- 
cessible point by redoubts, intrench- 
ments, and palisades, seemed to defy 
attack; while the natural advantages 
of the ground, broken by cUfb, woods, 
and vineyards, from which even the 
arms of Napoleon had recoiled, ap- 
peared to oppose an invincible barrier 
to the further advance of the French 
troops. Massena remained inactive 
from the 18th to the 29th October; 
but) having then received intelligence 
of the astonishing successes of Napo- 
leon in the plains of Suabia, he re- 
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solved to resume the offensiye. But 
how to assail seventy thousand men, 
strongly intrenched, with a force not 
amounting to fifty thousand, was a pro- 
blem which even the genius of the con- 
queror of Zurich might find it diffi< 
cult to solve. Nevertheless he resolved 
upon making the attempt. The triumph 
at Ulm was announced to the soldiers 
by a loud discharge of artillery in the 
evening of the 28th, and on the fol- 
lowing morning, before their exulta- 
tion had subsided, he made his dispo- 
sitions for attack. To assail such a 
position, guarded by an army superior 
to his own, in front, was a desperate 
enterprise; but the French general con- 
ceived that^ by bringing the bulk of 
his forces to his own left, he might 
turn the Imperialists by the moun- 
tains, and compel them to lose all the 
labour they had employed in strength- 
ening it. Massena himself, with two 
divisions, was to engage the enemy's 
attention by a feigned attack and loud 
cannonade in front of the position; 
while y erdier, at the head of the right 
wing, was to cross the Adige below 
Yerona, and endeavour to turn the 
Austrian left, and Molitor, with the 
left, was to gain the mountains and 
threaten their right. Molitor made 
great progress on the first day, and 
Massena, with the centre, advanced al- 
most to the foot of the enemy's in* 
trenchments ; but after the most gal- 
lant efibrts, they were driven back 
before night to their own ground in 
front of Verona, while Verdier, on the 
right, confined himself to a heavy firing 
along the line of the Adige. 

76. On the following day, however, 
the French dispositions were mora 
completely carried into effect. Their 
centre, issuing in great strength frvm 
Yerona, carried all the villages occu- 
pied by the Imperial light troops, and 
arrived at the foot of the formidable 
redoubts of Caldiero; while Molitor 
gallantly advanced against the almost 
impregnable heights on their right, and 
Verdier made the utmost efforts to 
effect his passage on the lower part of 
the river. But all the endeavours of 
the latter were unsuccessful ; and 
though his movements and threaten- 



ing aspect detained a considerable por- 
tion of the Imperialists on the Lower 
Adige, the contest was almost confined 
to the centre and left wing. Confident 
in the strength of their extreme right, 
and indignant at the idea of being as- 
sailed by inferior forces in their in- 
trenchments, the Austrians deployed 
in great masses from their centre and 
left, and gallantly engaged their anta- 
gonists in the plain. A terrible combat 
ensued. The heads of the Imperial 
columns were repeatedly swept away 
by the dose and well-directed dis- 
charge of the French artillery ; while 
the French, when they impetuously 
followed up their successes, were, in 
their turn, as rudely handled by the 
heavy fire of the Austrian redoubts. 
The heat of the battle took place round 
the village of Caldiero, which was 
speedily encumbered with dead. Mas- 
sena and the Archduke themselves 
charged at the head of their respective 
reserves, and exposed their persons 
like the meanest soldiers ; but all the 
efforts of the French were imable to 
overcome the steady valour of the Ger- 
mans. Several of Molitor's divisions 
on the French left penetrated to the 
foot of the redoubts, and more than 
one battalion actually reached their 
summit; but they were there instantly 
cut to pieces by the point-blank dis- 
charge of the Imperial cannon, rapidly 
turned against them from the adjoin- 
ing intrenchments. At length night 
closed <on this scene of slaughter, but 
not before four thousand brave men 
were lost to both parties, without either 
being able to boast of a decided advan- 
tage; for if the French had broken 
several columns of Imperial infantry, 
and made twelve hundred prisoners, 
they had suffered at least as much, 
and the redoubtable intrenchments 
were still in the hands of their anta- 
gonists. 

77. On the following morning, Mas- 
sena renewed the combat with greater 
prospect of success. On the preceding 
evening, Verdier had at length suc- 
ceeded in throwing across two bat- 
talions, which were arrested by the 
Austrian columns in the marshes ad- 
joining the river ; but at daybreak they 
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were reinforced hj a whole diTision, 
and advanced, combating all the way, 
on the dikes which ran up from the 
Adige to the Austrian position. Soon 
a bridge was completed, and the whole 
right wing crossed over, which, follow- 
ing up the retiring columns of the Im- 
periaUsta, was at length stopped by the 
redoubt of Chiaveco del Christo, which 
in this quarter formed the key of their 
position, and, if taken, would have 
drawn after it the loss of the battle. 
Sensible of its importance, Verdier 
made the utmost efforts to carry this 
intrenchment, but the gallantry of the 
defence was equal to that of the at- 
tack. General Nordmann, who com- 
manded the Austrians, saw all the can- 
noneers killed by his side, and was him- 
self struck down ; but his place was 
instantly taken by Count Collo&edo, 
afterwards one of the most distinguish- 
ed of the Imperial generals, who con- 
tinued the stubborn defence till the 
Archduke, by bringing up fresh troops, 
succeeded in disengaging this band of 
heroes. Verdier was now assailed, in 
his turn, at once in front and both 
flanks ; his corps was at length forced 
back, he himself severely wounded; 
and such were the losses of the French 
in this quarter, that it was with diffi- 
culty that they maintained themselves 
on the left bank of the Adig&* 

78. But notwithstanding this suc- 
cess, the Archduke was already pre- 
paring a retreat. The Archduke John 
had arrived at his headquarters, and 
brought with him a complete confir- 
mation of the intelligence regarding the 
disasters in Germany, which had al- 
ready circulated in obscure rumours 
through his army. It was no longer 
possible to think of preserving Italy ; 
the heart of the empire was laid open, 
and it was necessary to hasten to the 
protection of the menaced capital. The 

* We hare the best possible evidence, that 
of Napoleon himself, that these murderous 
actions terminated upon the whole to the 
advantage of the Austrians. ' ' The Archduke 
Charles,^' says he, " had gained considerable 
advantaffes over Massena at Caldiero ; in 
effect, the Prince of Essling was beaten." 
The Archduke spoke of the action with his 
accustomed modescy and truth in his official 
despatches.— Nafolkok in Montb. ii.l08 and 
116;andHABD. vlil. 499. 



better to disguise his movement, he 
made preparations as if for resuming 
the offensive, and several strong corps 
were pushed forward into the moun- 
tains toward the French left, and some 
detachments already appeared in the 
rocky ridges between the Adige and 
the lake of Ckmia. Alarmed at this 
movement, Kaasena stood on the de- 
fensive, and concentrated his forces in 
front of Verona ; but while he was in 
hourly expectation of an attack, the 
Archduke had caused all his heavy 
cannon and baggage to defile towards 
the rear, and when the French videttes 
approached the intrenchments which 
had been so obstinately contested, 
they found them stripped of artillery, 
gusorded only by a few of the enemy's 
reaiguard. 

79. Massena's whole army instantly 
broke up and advanced in pursuit, but 
the Imperialists had gained a full march 
upon them. The whole artillery and 
baggage had already defiled by one road 
in admirable order ; dense colimins of 
infantry, interspersed between them, 
covered their movements, and a strong 
reaiguard, under General Frimont, pre- 
sented a menacing front to the pur- 
suers. The excessive fatigue of the 
troops, however, rendered some repose 
necessary ; and for this purpose, as well 
as to gain time for his immense array 
of carriages to defile in his rear, the 
Archduke resolved to hold firm in the 
neighbourhood of Yicenza, which is 
surrounded by an old wall flanked with 
towers, and by its position on the Ba- 
chiglione, the stream of which was ren- 
dered impassable by floods, command- 
ed the only line either for the retreat 
of the Germans or the pursuit of the 
French. There he continued, accord- 
ingly, with a powerful rearguard, in 
battle array, the whole of the 8d No- 
vember, and, on the following night, 
leaving Vogdsang with four battalions 
in the town, he continued his retreat 
in the most leisurely manner. That 
intrepid rearguard, with heroic firm- 
ness, continued to make good the post, 
despite equally the menaces and as- 
saults of Massena, till daybreak on the 
4th, and then withdrew in perfect 
safety to the left bank of the river. 
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haying afforded, "by their admirable 
steadiness, time for the park of artil- 
lery to gain a march on the other 
troops, and for the two wings under 
Rosenberg and Dayidowich to unite 
themselves to the centre of the army. 
It was no ordinary skill on the part of 
the general, and steadiness on that of 
the soldiers, which could, in the pre- 
sence of a pursuing enemy, commanded 
by such an officer as Mjussena, secure 
the safe retreat of serenty thousand 
men by a single defile and bridge, who 
had been a few hours before scattered 
over a line of fifteen leagues in breadth, 
immediately after a bloody battle of 
l^ee days' duration. 

80. From Yicenza the Archduke 
retired by forced marches through 
the rich and watered plains of the 
Brenta and Piaye towards the moun- 
tains of Friuli, separating himself al- 
together from Venice, into which he 
threw a strong garrison of eighteen 
battalions. When he arrived on the 
Tagliamento he halted for a day, and 
sustained a severe combat with the 
French advanced guard, in order to 
gain time to receive the information 
which was to decide him whether to 
march by Tarvis and Villach, to unite 
his forces with those of the Archduke 
John in the neighbourhood of Salz- 
bouig, or to proceed by the direct 
route through Laybach toward Vienna. 
The disastrous intelligence, however, 
which he there received of the total 
wreck of General Mack's army, ren- 
dered it necessary to continue his re- 
treat as rapidly as possible by the latter 
of these routes to Vienna. Skilfully 
availing himself of every obstacle which 
the swollen waters of that stream, as 
well as the Piave and the Izonzo, could 
afford, he conducted his march with 
such ability, that though it lay through 
narrow defiles and over mountains 
charged with the snows of winter, no 
serious loss was sustained, nor were 
the spirits of the soldiers weakened, 
before they descended, in unbroken 
strength, into the valley of the Drave 
and tibe streams which make their way 
to the great artery of the Danube. 

81. Meanwhile Napoleon, whose ge- 
nius never appeared more strongly tlum 



in the vigour with which, by separate 
columns, he followed up a beaten army, 
was pursuing with indefatigable activ- 
ity ^e broken columns of the Aus- 
trian troops, without neglecting any of 
the precautions which he never failed 
to adopt to insure his communications 
and provide for his supplies. Great 
magazines were formed at Ulm, Augs- 
burg, and on the Lech, and troops sta- 
tioned in positions so fortified as to be 
beyond the reach of a coup-de-main. On 
the 24th of October he arrived at Mu- 
nich, where he was received with every 
imaginable demonstration of joy, and 
a general illumination attested the uni- 
versal transports. Augsbuxg was made 
the grand depdt of the army; while the 
leading corps, under Bemadotte, Da- 
voust, Murat, and Marmont, pressed 
on in ceaseless march towards the He- 
reditary States. Speedily the Iser was 
passed : tiie French eagles were borne 
in exultation through the forest of 
Hohenlinden, and nothing arrested 
their march tiH they reached the rocky 
banks of the Inn, and appeared before 
the fortress of Braunau. At the same 
time, Marshal Key, who had remained 
at Ulm, in terms of the capitulation, 
till the 25th October, received orders 
to move with his whole corps upon the 
Tyrol, in order to clear the vast na- 
tural fortress which that district com- 
poses of the enemy's forces ; while Au- 
gereau's corps, which, having broken 
up from Brest, had latest come to the 
scene of action, and had fecently cross- 
ed the Rhine at Huningen, was pushed 
forward by forced marches to menace 
the western frontier of that romantic 
province. 

82. While disasters were thus ac- 
cumulating on all sides upon the Aus- 
trian monarchy, the cabinet of Vienna 
did their utmost to repair the fatal 
blow which had so nearly prostrated 
the whole strength of the state. How 
to arrest the terrible enemy who was 
pouring in irresistible force and with 
such rapidity down the valley of the Da- 
nube, was the great difficult. Courier 
after courier was despatched to the 
Archduke Charles, to hasten the march 
of his army to the scene of danger ; the 
Archduke John was directed to evacu- 
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ate the Tyrol, nad endeayour to unite 
his forces to those of his brother to 
cover the capital; the levies in Hun- 
gary and Lower Austria were pressed 
forward with all possible rapidity ; and 
the Emperor himself, affcer issuing an 
animating proclamation to the inhabi- 
tants of Vienna,* set out in person to 
hold a conference with the Russian 
general, Eutusoff, who was advancing 
with the utmost rapidity, concerning 
the best means of arresting the march 
of the enemy. But when he arrived at 
the headquarters of the latter, the ex- 
tent of the danger became apparent. 
The remnant of the Austrian army, 
under Meerfeld and Eeinmayer, which 
bad joined him, hardly amounted to 
twenty thousand men ; his own troops 
hitherto come up were not thirty thou- 
sand; and how was it possible, with 
such inconsiderable forces, to withstand 
Napoleon at the head of a hundred and 
fifty thousand combatants? It was 
therefore resolved to abandon the line 
of the Inn and retire towaixis Vienna, 
after breaking down all the bridges 
over the numerous streams which fell 
into the Danube, and lay across the 

* *"rhe Emperor of France has compelled 
me to take up arma To his ardent desire of 
military achievements, his passion to be re- 
corded in history under the title of a con- 
queror, the limits of France, already so much 
enUu^ged and defined by sacred treaties, still 
appear too narrow. He wishes to concentrate 
in his own hands all the interests upon which 
depends the balance of Europe. Far firom 
attacking the throne of the Emperor of 
France, and keeping steadily in view the 
preservation of peace, which we so publicly 
and sincerely stated to be our only wish, we 
declared, in the presence of all Europe, 'That 
we would in no event interfere in the inter- 
nal concerns of France, nor make any altera- 
tion in the new constitutiou which Germany 
received after the peace of Lundville. • Peace 
and independence weretheonly objectswhich 
we wished to attain ; no ambitious views, no 
intention such as that since ascribed to me, 
of subjugating Bavaria, had any share in our 
counsels. But the sovereign of France, to- 
tally regardless of the general tranquillity, 
listened not to these overtures. Wholly ab- 
sorbed in himself, and occupied only with 
the display of his own greatness and omni- 

S>tence, he collected all his force, compelled 
oUand and the Elector of Baden to Join him, 
whilst his secret ally, the Elector Palatine, 
Iklse to his sacred promise, voluntarily de- 
livered himself up to liim ; violated in the 
most insulting manner the neutrality of the 



line of march, so as to impede the ene- 
my's advance, and effect a junction with 
the Russian reserves winch were ap- 
proaching under Benningsen and the 
Grand-duke Constantine, or the gallant 
army which was hastening to the scene 
of danger under the Archduke Charles. 
88. But while everything seemed 
thus to smile upon Napoleon in the 
south of Germany, a storm was arising 
in the north which menaced him with 
destruction. The cabinet of Berlin 
had taken umbrage to an extent which 
could hardly have been anticipated, 
and which was greatly beyond the 
amount of the injury inflicted, at the 
violation of the territory of Ajispach. 
It was not the mere march of a French 
corps through a detached portion of 
their dominions which occasioned this 
feeling of irritation ; it was the secret 
consciousness that the insult was de- 
served, which had envenomed the 
wound. For ten years Prussia had 
flattered herself that, by keeping aloo^ 
she would avoid the storm; that she 
would succeed in turning the desperate 
strife between France and Austria to 
her own benefit, by enlaxging her terri- 

King of Prussia at the very moment that he 
had given the most solemn promises to re- 
spect it : and by these violent proceedings he 
succeeded in surrounding and cutting off a 
part of the troops which I bad ordered to 
take a position on the Danube and the lUer. 
I am tranquil and at ease in the midst of 
twenty-five millions of my subjects, equally 
dear to my heart and hou se. With fortitude 
the Austrian monarchy has arisen fl*om eveiv 
storm which menaced it during the |>recea- 
iug centuries. Its intrinsic vigour is still 
undecayed. There still exists in the breasts 
of those good and lo^ men, for whose pros- 
perity and tranquillity I combat, that ancient 
patriotic spirit which is ready to make every 
sacrifice, and to dare everything to save what 
must be saved, — their throne and their inde- 
pendence, the national honour and the na- 
tional prosperity. From the spirit of patriot- 
ism on the part of my subjects, I expect, with 
a proud and tranquil confidence, everything 
ttiat is great and good ; but above all things 
unanimity, and a quick, firm, and courage^ 
ous co-operation in every measure that shall 
be ordered, to keep the rapid strides of the 
enemy off from our flroatier until those nume- 
rous and powerful auxiliaries can act, which 
my exalted ally, the Emperor of Russia, and 
other powers, have destined to combat for 
the liberties of Europe, and the security of 
thrones and of nations."— .<lnn. Reg. 180^ 
713. 
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toiy and atigmentiiig her oonndentioii 
in the north of Qermany ; and hitherto 
Bucceas had, in a Burprising manner, 
attended her stepa. At onoe all her 
proapecta yaniahed, and it became ap- 
parent) even to her own miniatera, that 
thia vacillating policy waa ultimately 
to be aa dnngeroua aa'it had already 
been diaoreditable. So far from hay- 
ing increaaed the reapect with which ahe 
waa regarded, it waa now plain that 
ahe had entirely lost it ; and a power 
which, under the guidance of the Great 
Frederick, had atepped forth aa the 
arbiter of the north of Germany, waa 
now treated with the indifference and 
neglect which la the bittereat ingre- 
dient in the cup of the yanquiahed. 
The yeil auddei^y dropped fix>m the 
eyea of her miniatera : they now dia- 
tinctly perceiyed that, inatead of aeou- 
rity, they had reaped only danger from 
former aubmiaaiona ; and that, aa a re- 
ward for ao long a period of forbear- 
ance, they could look only, like Ulyaaea, 
for the melancholy aatiafaction of being 
laat devoured. Under the influence of 
theae feelinga, the reaolution of the 
cabinet waa violently shaken. The 
King openly inclined to hoatile mea- 
aurea, while the indignation of the 
nation knew no botmda. Prince Louia, 
whoae raah and inconsiderate, though 
vehement andgeneroua, character could 
ill brook the long inactivity of the 
Pmaaian aiToa, publicly and on all 
occaaions gave vent to hia deaire for 
war ; the popularity of the Queen roae 
almoat to idolatry; the conaideration 
of Haugwitz, the great maintainor of 
the temporising aystem, rapidly aank, 
and all eyea were turned to Baron 
Hardenberg, whoae reaolute counsela to 
adopt a more manly policy had been 
long known, aa the only minister fit, 
at such a criaia, to be intruated with 
the direction of affairs. 

84. Matters were in this inflammable 
state when the Emperor Alexander 
arrived at Berlin, and employed the 
whole weight of his great authority, 
and all the charms of hia captivating 
mannera, to induce the King to embrace 
a more manly and courageoua policy. 
Under the action of ao many concur- 
ring cauaea, the French influence 



rapidly declined ; Dnroo left the capi- 
tal on the 2d November, without hay- 
ing been able to obtain an audience 
for some days previoualy, either from 
the Eling or Emperor ; and on the day 
followingi a aecret convention waa 
aigned between the two monarcha for 
the regulation of the affaira of Europe, 
and the erection of a barrier againat 
the ambition of the French Emperor. 
By thia convention it waa atipulated, 
that the treaty of Lun^viUe waa to be 
taken aa the basia of the arrangement, 
and all the acquiaitiona which France 
had since made were to be wreated 
from it; Switzerland and Holland 
were to be reatored to their indepen- 
dence, and, without overturning the 
kingdom of Italy, it waa to be merely 
agreed that ita throne and that of 
"France were never to be occupied by 
the aame individual Haugwitz was 
to be intruated with the notification of 
thia convention to Napoleon, with au- 
thority, in caae^of ita acceptance, to 
offer a renewal of the former friendahip 
and alliance of the Pruaaian nation, 
but in caae of refuaal, to declare war, 
with an intimation that hoatilities 
would be commenced on the 15th De- 
cember. 

85. The conclusion of thia conven- 
tion was followed by a acene aa remark- 
able aa it waa romantic, and which was 
ultimately attended by consequences 
of the highest importance to ihe des- 
tinies of Europe. When tiiey signed 
it, both the potentates were fully aware 
of the perilous nature of the enterprise 
on which they were adventuring; as 
the Archduke Anthony had arrived 
two days before with detailed accounts 
of the disastrous result of tiie combats 
around Ulm. Inspired with a full 
sense of the dangers of the war, the 
ardent and chivalrous mind of the 
Queen conceived the idea of uniting 
the two sovereigns by a bond more 
likely to be durable than ike mere 
alliances of cabinets with each other. 
This was to bring them together at the 
tomb of the Great Frederick, where it 
was hoped the solemnity and recollec- 
tions of the scene would poweifidly 
contribute to cement their union. The 
Emperor, who was desirous of visiting 
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the maoBoIetizn of thatilloBtrious hero, 
accordingly repaired to the ehureh of 
the garrison of PotBdam, where his re- 
mains are deposited, and at midnight 
the two monarohfl proceeded together 
by torchlight to the hallowed grare. 
Uncovering when he approached the 
spot, the Emperor kiued the pall, and 
taking the himd of the King of Prussia 
as it lay on the tomb, they swore an 
eternal friendship to each other, and 
bound themselyes, by the most solemn 
oaths, to maintain their engagements 
inviolate in the great contest for Euro- 
pean independence in which they were 
embarked. A few hours after, Alex- 
ander departed for Qalida, to assume 
in person the command of the armv 
of reserve, which was advancing through 
that province to the support of Kutoa- 
off. Such was the orig^ of that great 
alliance, which, though often interrupt- 
ed by misfortune, and deeply eheckerod 
by disaster, was yet destined to be 
brought to so triumphant an issue, and 
ultimately wrought such wonders for 
the deliverance of Europe. 

86. It would have been well for 
the common cause, if, when Prussia 
had thus taken her part, her cabinet 
had possessed resolution enouffh to 
have interfered at once and deddedly 
in the war : the disaster of Austerlit^ 
the catastrophe of Jena, would thereby, 
in all probability, have been prevented. 
But after the departure of the Em- 
peror, the old habit of temporising re- 
turned, and the precious moments, big 
with the fate of the world, were per^ 
mitted to elapse without any opera- 
tions being attempted Haugwitz did 
not set out from Potsdam till the 14th 
November ; the Prussian armies made 
no forward movement towards the Dan- 
ube, and Napoleon was permitted to 
continue, without interruption, his ad- 
vance to Vienna; while eighty thou- 
sand disciplined veterans remained in- 
active in Silesia on his left flank— a 
force amply sufficient to have thrown 
him back with di^;race and disaster to 
the Rhine. Even the arrival of Lord 
Harrowby at Berlin, a few days after 
the departure of Haugwitz, with fuU 
powers and the offer of ample subsi- 
dies f^om Mr Pitt, could not prevail 



on the government to aooeierate the 
commencement of active operations. 
Apparently the cabinet of Berlin were 
dedroufl of seeing what turn affairs 
were likely to take before they openly 
commenced hostilitiee, forsetlang that 
the irrevocable step had uready been 
taken— that Dnroc, upon leaving their 
capital, had proceeded straight to the 
Emperor^s headquarters on the Dui- 
ube; that the convention which had 
been concluded could not be kept a 
secret; that Napoleon, in consequence, 
waa made their determined foe, and 
that every hour now lost was adding 
to his means of selecting his own time 
for their future destruction. 

87. There were not wanting, how- 
ever, numbers who openly counselled 
a bolder policy, and prophesied all the 
disasters whidi would ensue from con- 
tinuing longer their adherence to the 
procrastinating system. In a council 
of war, held at Potsdam, soon after 
intelligence of the disasters at Ulm 
was received, the Duke of Brunswick 
ordered Colonel Massenbach, a young 
pupil of the celebrated Tempelhoff, 
to deliver his opinion on the present 
state of affairs. *' The armies are in 
presence of each other," said he, '<a 
decisive batUe must soon be foughtb 
If Napoleon is beaten, his retreat 
through the Tyrol is secured by Mar- 
shal Ney's recent occupation of that 
province, and he will be beyond the 
reach of the Prussian forces. It is in- 
dispensable, therefore, that the Prus- 
sian army in Silesia should instantly 
march to the support of the Allies, 
and that a strong body should threaten 
Napoleon's cooununications with the 
Rhine, in order to compel him to di- 
vide his forces. If both these measures 
are not adopted, and the Russians are 
beat, all is lost." G^eral Ruohel, 
however, an older officer, ridiculed the 
apprehensions of such a catastrophe ; 
and the Duke of Brunswick, with his 
wonted irresolution, broke up the coun- 
cil without having come to any deter- 
mination. 

88. But though Prussia was thus in- 
active. Napoleon was not without very 
serious cause for anxiety in the north 
of Qermany. A combined force of 
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British, Russians, and Swedes, thirty 
thousand strong, had recently disem- 
barked in Hanover, and the Prussian 
troops who occupied that electorate 
had oJSTered no resistance — a sure proof 
of a secret understanding between the 
cabinet of Berlin and that of London, 
in virtue of which it was to be restor- 
ed to its rightful owners. The danger 
of an enemy in that quarter was very 
great, for the whole Fi*ench army of 
occupation had been withdrawn, with 
the exception of the garrison of Ha- 
meln ; and not only were its inhabi- 
tants warlike, and ardently attached to 
the British government, but there was 
every resAon to apprehend that the 
flame, once lighted, might spread to 
Holland, where the partisans of the 
house of Orange had received an im- 
mense accession of strength from the 
calamities in which their country had 
been involved from the French alliance. 
Hardly any regular ti'oops remained to 
make head against these dangers ; but 
Napoleon contrived to paralyse the 
disaffected, by pompous announce- 
ments in tiie Moniteur of the forma- 
tion of a powerful army of the north, 
of which his brother Louis, in the ^rst 
instance, was to take the command, 
but which might soon expect to be 
graced by the presence of the Emperor 
himself 

89. On his right flank. Marshal Ney 
was more successful in achieving the 
conquest of the Tyrol, and relieving 
him from all anxiety in regard to that 
important bulwark of the Austrian 
monarchy. This romantic region, so 
interesting from its natural beauties, 
the noble character of its inhabitants, 
and the memorable contest of which it 
was afterwards the theatre, will form 
the subject of a separate description 
hereafter, when the campaign of 1809 
is considered.* The imperious neces- 
sity to which the Austrian government 
was subjected, of withdrawing their 
forces from the Tyrol for the protec- 
tion of the capital, prevented it from 
becoming the theatre of any consider- 
able struggle at this time. Resolved 
to clear these mountain fastnesses of 
the Imperial troops. Napoleon ordered 
* See infrOt Chap. Lvni. 



Ney to advance from Ulm over the 
mountains which form the northern 
barrier of the valley of the Inn right 
upon Innspruck ; while a powerful Ba- 
varian division, which had already oc- 
cupied Salzbourg, advanced by the 
great road from, that town by Reioh- 
enthal, by the same capital, and men- 
aced Kufstein, the principal strong- 
hold on the eastern frontier of the 
province. Both invasions were suo- 
cessfuL General Deroy, commanding 
the Bavarian troops, wound in silence 
along the mai^n of the beautiful lakes 
which lie at the foot of the rocky bar- 
rier which separates the province of 
Salzbourg from that of the Tyrol, and 
suddenly pushing up the steep ascent, 
amidst a &ower of balls frx>m the over- 
hanging clifib and woods, which were 
filled with Tyrolese marksmen, carried 
the intrenchments and forts at their 
summit with matchless valour, and 
drove back the Imperialists, with the 
loss of five hundred prisoners, to the 
ramparts of Eufstein. The whole east- 
em defences of Tyrol were laid open 
by this bold irruption : the Imperial 
regulars retired over the mountains 
towards Leoben, while the Tyrolese 
levies were shut up under the cannon 
of KufBtein, which was soon block- 
aded. 

90. Contemporaneous with this at- 
tack on the eastern frontier of the pro- 
vince, Augereau moved forward from 
the neighbourhood of the lake of Con- 
stance, so as to threaten Feldku'ch and 
its western extremity; while at the 
same time Marshal Ney advanced, at 
the head of ten thousand men, against 
the barrier of Schamitz, the ancient 
Porta Claudia^ a celebrated mountain 
intrenchment which commands the di- 
rect mountain road from Bavaria to 
Innspruck, and was known to be almost 
impregnable on the only side from 
which it could to all appearance be 
assailed. An attack in front, though 
supported by all the fire and impe- 
tuosity of the bravest of the French 
troops, was repulsed with very heavy 
loss. Success seemed utterly hopeless. 
But the genius of Marshal Ney at 
length overcame every obstacle. Di- 
viding his corps into three divisions, 
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he succeeded, with one commanded by 
Loison, in making himself master of 
the fort of Leitasch, in the rear of the 
intrenchments ; from whence his Tic- 
torious troops pressed on in two co- 
lumns to sode the precipices which 
overhung them on the southern side, 
to the summit of which the peasants, 
as a place of undoubted security, had 
removed their wives and children. The 
combat was longand doubtful : securely 
posted in the difis and thickets above, 
the Tyrolese marksmen kept up a 
deadly fire on the French troops, who, 
breathless and panting, were clunber- 
ing up by the aid of the brushwood 
which nestled in the crevices, and of 
their bayonets thrust into the fissures 
of the rock. Fruitless, however, was 
all the valour of the defenders : in vain 
rocks and trunks of trees, thundering 
down the steep, swept off whole com- 
panies at once; as fast as they were 
destroyed others equally daring suc- 
ceeded them, and pressed with cease- 
less vigour up the entangled precipice. 
The summit was at length carried, and 
the French eagles, displayed from the 
edge of the perpendicular cliff in their 
rear, was the signal for the renewal of 
the attack on the intrenchments by 
the division stationed in their front 
They were no longer tenable : a shower 
of balls fromtheheights behind, against 
which the Tyrolese had no defence, 
rendered it impossible either to man 
the works or stand to the guns. A, 
panic seized the garrison ; they fied in 
confusion, and the victorious assailants, 
besides that of a mountain barrier 
hitherto deemed impregnable, had to 
boast of the capture of fifteen hundred 
prisoners. 

91. The immediate trophy of this 
victory was the capture of Innspruck, 
with sixteen thousand stand of arms.* 

* j&n interesting incident ooctirred at Inn- 
flpruck. The 76tn French regiment had, in 
tne campaign of 1799, lost two of its stan- 
dards. When wallcing in the arsenal of that 
town, one of its officers beheld them among 
the other warlike trophies of the Tyrolese. 
Instantly the intelligence spread that their 
lost ensigns were recovered, and the veterans, 
hastening in, kissed the tattered remnants, 
and wept for joy at again beholding the for- 
mer oomiMuiions of their glory. — Bxonon, 
iv. 301. 



The whole northern barrier of the Inn 
was abandoned; Greneral Jellachich, 
who commanded in the western part 
of the Tyrol, retired to the intrenched 
camp of Feldkirch; while the Arch- 
duke John withdrew all his forces from 
the valley of the Inn and took post 
upon the Brenner, in the hope of itilly- 
ing to his standard the corps in the 
eastern and western districts of the 
province before he commenced his final 
reti-eat into the Hereditary States. It 
was too late, however. Surrounded 
and cut off from all hope of succour, Jel- 
lachich, with five thousand men, was 
obliged to capitulate at Feldkirch, upon 
condition of not serving for a year 
against France, and leaving all his artil- 
lery to grace the triumph of the victors. 
The Archduke John, upon hearing of 
this catastrophe, abandoned the crest 
of the Brennerduring the nighty and re- 
tired by Elagenfiirth to Cilly, where 
he effected a junction with his brother 
and the gallant army of Italy. But 
the Prince de Rohan was not equally 
fortunate. That gallant officer, who 
was stationed with six thousand men 
near Nauders and Finstermiinz, on the 
western frontier of the province, found 
himself by these disasters cut off from 
any support, and isolated among the 
enemy's columns in the midst of the 
mountains of the Tyrol. Disdaining 
to capitulate, he formed the bold reso- 
lution of cutting his way through all 
the corps by which he was surrounded, 
and joining the garrison left in Venice. 
92. Considerable success at first at- 
tended his efforts. Descending the 
course of the Adige, he surprised and 
defeated Loison's division at Bolzano, 
and thus opened a way for himself by 
Trent and the defiles of the Brenta to 
the Italian plains. Alraady the moun- 
tains were cleared; Bassano was passed; 
and the wearied troops were joyfully 
wending their way across the level 
fields to the shores of the Lagun8e,when 
they were met by St Cyr, who com- 
manded the forces stationed to observe 
Venice, and completely defeated at 
Gastel Franco. Dispirited by this dis- 
aster, and seeing no remaining means 
of escape, this gallant band, still five 
thousand strong, was obliged to lay 
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down its arms. At the same time the 
fortress of Kufetein capitulated, on con- 
dition of the garrison being allowed to 
march back to the Hereditary States, 
which was readily agreed to. Thus, in 
little more than three weeks, not only 
were the Impeiialists entirely driven 
from the Tyrol, long considered aa the 
impregnable bulwark of the Austrian 
monarchy, garrisoned by twenty-five 
thousand regular troops, and at least 
an equal amount of well-trained militia, 
but more than half of the soldiers were 
made prisoners, and all the strongholds 
had passed into the hands of the enemy. 
Finding the reduction complete, Ney, 
before the end of November, marched 
with his whole forces to Salzbourg to 
co-operate with Massena, who was ap- 
proaching the same quarter, against 
the Archduke Charles; while Augereau 
withdrew to Ulm, to observe the mo- 
tions of Prussia, and the occupation of 
the Tyrol was committed to the Ba- 
varian taroops. 

93. It was not inability to defend its 
passes which led to this rapid abandon- 
ment of that important province. Not- 
withstanding the disasters at Schamitz 
and Feldkirch, the Archduke John 
could still have maintained his ground 
among its rugged defiles, aided by tiie 
numerous warlike inhabitants, whose 
attachment to the House of Austria 
had long been conspicuous. It was 
the pressing danger of the heart of the 
empire, and the paramount necessity 
of providing a covering force for the 
capital, which rendered it. absolutely 
imperative to withdraw the regular 
forces. Napoleon's progress down the 
valley of the Danube became every day 
moi'e alarming. The formidable bar- 
rier of the Inn was abandoned almost 
as soon as it was taken up : forty-five 
thousand men could not pretend to 
defend so long a line against a hun- 
dred and fifty &ousand. The intrench- 
ments of Miihldorf, the ramparts of 
Braunau, armed as they were with 
artillery, were precipitately evacuated, 
and the Inn was crossed by the French 
battalions at all points. The advan- 
tages of the latter fortress appeared so 
considerable, that the French Emperor 
gave immediate orders for its conver- 



sion into the grand depot of the army. 
Meanwhile Murat, at the head of the 
cavaliy and the advanced guard, con- 
tinned to press the retiring columns of 
the enemy : a skirmish in front of 
Hersbach, a more stubborn resistance 
near Lambaoh, at the passage of the 
Traun, while they evinced the obstinate 
valour of the enemy with whom they 
had now to contend, hardly retarded 
the march of the invaders an hour : 
the determined opposition of the Aus- 
trians near the foot of the mountains, 
at the bridge of Steyer over the Enns, 
only delayed Maredial Davoust with 
the right wing of the army a day ; and 
at length the French headquarters were 
established on the shores of the blue 
waters of the Traun at Lintz, the capi- 
tal of Upper Austria. 

94. The Emperor profited by the 
two days' delay at Lintz, which the 
destruction of the bridge at that place, 
and the necessity of giving some re- 
pose to the troops, occasioned, to give 
a new oiganisation to his army, with 
a view to the surrounding and destroy- 
ing of EutusofTs corps. Four divi- 
sions of the army, amounting in all to 
twenty thousand men, were passed 
over to the left bank of the Danube, 
and placed under the command of 
Marshal Mortier, who received instruc- 
tions to advance cautiously, with nu- 
merous videttes out in every direction, 
and always somewhat behind the corps 
of Lannes, which moved in adduce of 
him on the right of the river. A flo- 
tilla was prepared to follow the army 
with provisions and stores down the 
sinuous comBC of the Danube ; and 
such directions were given to the nu- 
merous corps on its right bank, as 
were best calculated to insure the se- 
paration of the Russians from the 
Archduke Charles, and the ultimate 
destruction of both. Nor was it only 
in warlike preparations that the Em- 
peror was engaged during his sojourn 
at Lintz. Duroc joined him there 
from Berlin, with accounts of the ac- 
cession of Firussia to the confederacy 
of Russia and England ; upon which 
he instantly directed the formation of 
an army of the north, under the com- 
mand of his brother Louis, composed 
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of six diTidoxiB : a force, as already 
mentioned, which, although existing 
on paper only, was likely to overawe 
tiie discontented powers in the noi*th 
of Germany. At the same time a 
Spanish auxiliary corps, twelve thou- 
sand strong, under a leader destined 
to renown in future times, the Mar^ 
quis La Boicaka, which was already 
on its march through France, was or- 
dered to hasten its advance, and follow 
toward the same direction. 

95. At Lintz the Emperor received 
also the Elector of Bavaria, who has- 
tened to that city to render him the 
homage due to the deliverer of his do- 
minions ; and on the same day Count 
Giulay arrived with proposals for an 
armistice with a view to a general 
peace. The rained condition of the 
army which had escaped from the dis- 
aster of Ulm, the general consterna- 
tion which prevailed, the distance at 
which the principal Russian forces still 
were placed, and the imminent danger 
that the capital, with its magnificent 
arsenals, 'would immediately fall into 
the hands of the invaders, had prevail- 
ed in the Austrian cabinet over their 
long-continued jealousy of France. 
Napoleon received the envoy courte- 
ously ; but, after observing that it was 
not to a conqueror at the head of two 
hundred thousand men that proposals 
should be addressed from a beaten 
army unable to defend a single posi- 
tion, sent him back with a letter to 
the Emperor containing the conditions 
on which he was w^ing to treat. 
These were, that the Russians should 
forthwith evacuate the Austrian terri- 
tory, and retire into Poland, that the 
levies in Hungary should be instantly 
disbanded, and the Tyrol and Venice 
ceded to the French dominions. If 
these terms were not agreed to, he de- 
clared he would continue, without an 
houi^s intermission, his march towards 
Vienna. 

96. These rigorous terms were suffi- 
cient to convince the Allies that they 
had no chance of salvation but in a 
vigorous prosecution of the contest 
The most pressing entreaties, there- 
fore, were despat<£ed to the Russian 
headquarters to hasten the advance of 



their reserves; while a strong rear^ 
guard took post at Amstetten, to give 
time for the main body and artillery 
to complete their march without con- 
fusion through the narrow defile of the 
Danube. A bloody conflict ensued 
there between that heroic rear-guard 
and the French advanced column, un- 
der Oudinot, and the cavalry of Murat; 
in which, although the Allies were 
ultimately forced to retreat before the 
increasiag multitude of the enemy,* 
they long stood theu* ground with tiie 
utmost resolution, and gained time for 
the army in their rear to arrive at the 
impoi<tant rocky ridee behiad St Pol- 
ten, the last defensible position in fix)nt 
of Vienna, and which covered the junc- 
tion of the lateral road running from 
Italy through Leoben with the great 
route down the valley of the Danube 
to the capital To wrest this impor- 
tant position from the enemy, the right 
wing of the army, sixty thousand 
strong, under Davoust, Marmont, and 
Bemadotte, was directed through the 
mountains on the right, to turn their 
left flank ; Murat, Lannes, and Oudi- 
not, with the French left, of above 
fifty thousand combatants, manosuvred 
on their right ; while the Emperor in 
person, at the head of the corps of 
Soult and the Imperial Guard, was 
destined to strike the decisive blows 
in the centre. But the Allies, until 
the arrival either of the Russian main 
body, or of the Archduke Charles, 
were in no condition to withstand such 
formidable forces ; either of the ene- 
my's wings greatly outnumbered their 
whole army. Kutusofif, therefore, de- 
cided with reason that it had become 
indispensable to abandon the capital ; 
and ^t, by withdrawing his forces to 
the left bank of the river, he would 

* A remarkable instaace of courage oc- 
curred here on the part of a French cannon- 
eer. The Busman cuiraaaiera^ by a gallant 
charge along the high-road, had seized a bat- 
tery of horse-artillery which was firing grape 
at them within half musket-shot, and sabred 
most of the gunners. One of them, however, 
though wounded, contrived to crawl to his 

Eieoe, and putting the match to the touch- 
ole, disdiarged it right among the enemy's 
horsemen, with such decisive e£fect that the 
whole squadron turned and fled. — Dvmas^ 
ziii. 308, 804. 
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both relieve them from a pursuit which 
could not fail in the end to be attend- 
ed with disaster, and draw nearer to 
the reinforcements advancing under 
Buzhowden, which might enable them 
to renew the conflict on a footing of 
equality. 

97. Skilfully concealing, therefore, 
his intention from the enemy, he ra- 
pidly moved his whole army across the 
Danube at Mautem, over the only 
bridge which traverses that river be- 
tween Lintz and Vienna, and having 
burned its eight-ond-twenty arches of 
wood behind him, succeeded for some 
days at least in throwing an impassable 
barrier between his wearied troops and 
their indefatigable pursuers, .^jrived 
at St Polten, the French found it oc- 
cupied only by light Austrian troops, 
who retii-ed as they advanced. No 
force capable of arresting them any 
longer remained on the road to Vienna; 
and their light infantry, eagerly push- 
ing forward, on the following day 
reached Burkersdorf, within four 
leagues of the capital* About the 
same time Davoust, while toiling with 
infinite difficulty among the rocky and 
wooded Alpine ridges which form the 
romantic southern valley of the Da- 
nube, came unexpectedly on the rear- 
guard of Meerfelt, which, unsuspicious 
of evil, was pursuing its course in a 
southerly direction, by a cross road, to 
avoid the pursuit of Marmont. Sud- 
denly assailed, it was pierced through 

* When travelling on the road to Vienna^ 
in the uniform of a oolond of cha8aeur8» 
which he commonly wore, Napoleon met a 
carriage containing a priest ana an Austrian 
lady in great distress. He stopped and In- 
quired into the cause of her lamentations. 
" Sir, " said she, ' ' I am on my way to demand 
protection from the Emperor, who is well 
acquainted with mv family, and has received 
ftom it many obligations. My house lias 
been pillaged, and my gardener killed, by 
his soldiers. " — * ' Tour name ? " replied he.— 
"De Bunny, daughter of M. de Marboeufi^ 
formerlv governor of Corsica." — "I am 
charmed," r^oined Napoleon, "to have the 
means of serving you. I am the Emperor." 
The astonishment of the fair suppliant may 
easily be conceived. She was sent to head- 
quarters, attended by a detachment of chaa- 
seurs of the Guard, treated with the greatest 
distinction, and sent back highly gratified 
by the reception she had met with.— Rapp, 
64,55. 



the centre, and thrown into such con- 
fusion, that the fugitives escaped only 
by dispersing in the neighbouring 
woods and mountains, leaving three 
thousand prisoners and sixteen pieces 
of cannon in the hands of the enemy. 
Napoleon himself took up his head- 
quarters at the magnificent abbey of 
Molk, the romantic domes of which, 
overhanging the river, form so striking 
a feature in the landscape, and where 
he foand great supplies of provisiona 
and resources for the woimded. 

98. But while these great advan- 
tages were attending the standards of 
Napoleon on the right bank of the Da- 
nube, an unwonted disaster, nearly at- 
tended with fatal consequences, befeU 
his forces on the left Murafc, at the 
head of the advancedguardof the grand 
army, had pressed on with his wonted 
ardour to the neighbourhood of Vi- 
enna, in so precipitate a manner as 
drew forth a severe i*eproof from the 
French Emperor ; who was well aware 
that, divided as his troops were by so 
great a stream, the most imminent 
danger attended those on the left bank 
from any unguarded movement, now 
that the Russians had wholly passed 
over to that side. The catastrophe 
which he apprehended was not long of 
arriving. Mortier, following the or- 
ders which he had received, which 
were to keep nearly abreast of, though 
a little behind, the columns on the 
right bank, was intent only upon in- 
flicting loss upon the Russian troops, 
which he knew had passed the river, 
and conceived to be flying across his 
line of march from the Danube to- 
wards Moravia. As he was eagerly 
emerging from the defiles of Diirren- 
stein, between the Danube and the 
rocky hills which there approach the 
river, beneath the towers of the castle 
where Richard Coeur-de-Lion was once 
immured, he came upon the Russian 
reai^guard under Milaradovitch, posted 
in front of Stein, on heights fommand- 
ing the only road by which he could 
advance, and supported by a powerful 
artillery. The French general instant- 
ly commenced the attack at break of 
day, though little more than the divi- 
sion of Qazan had emei*ged from the 
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fonnidable defile in hia rear. The 
combat soon became extremely warm ; 
fresh troops arrived on both sides : the 
grenadiers fought man to man with 
imdaunted resolution, and it was still 
doubtful which party would prevail in 
the murderous strife, when towards 
noon intelligence arrived that the di- 
vision of Doctoroff was approaching. 
This force, ably conducted by the 
Austrian general, Smith, who was per- 
fectly acquainted with the country, 
had, by a circuitous march through 
the hills, reached Mortier^s rear, and 
already occupied Diirrenstein and the 
sole line of his communications. Thus, 
while the French marshal was fully 
engaged in front, his retreat was cut 
off, and with a single division of his 
corps he found himself enveloped by 
the whole Russian army. 

99. Mortier instantly perceived that 
nothing but an immediate attack on 
DoctorofiTs division, so as to clear the 
road in his rear, and permit the re- 
mainder of his corps to advance to 
his assistance, could save him from de- 
struction. He had an hour before 
gone back in person to the division of 
Dupont, which was the next that was 
coming up, in order to hasten its march; 
and it was with great difficulty that, 
pursuing a devious path through the 
overhanging slopes, he succeeded in re- 
gaining ike division of Oazan, now hard 
greased both in front and rear. Form- 
ing his troops in close column, he ad- 
vanced against Doctoroff, with the de- 
termination to forae his way through 
at the point of the bayonet^ or perish 
in the attempt In sUence, but with 
undaunted resolution, they advanced 
to the mouth of the terrible defile they 
had passed in the morning, little anti- 
cipating such a diBaster; but they 
found the bottom of the ravine filled 
with dense masses of the enemy, while 
the river on one side, and the walls of 
rock on the other, precluded all hope 
of turning them on either side. Com- 
pelled to combat both in front |tnd 
rear, they made but little progress. 
Incessant discharges mowed down their 
ranks, and destruction seemed inevi- 
table, when the sound of a distant can- 

TOL. VI. 



nonade from the further extremifcy of 
the pass revived the hope that succour 
was approaching. It proved to be the 
division of Dupont, which, fully aware 
of the imminent danger of the general, 
was advancingwithaU imaginable haste 
to his succour, and was already en- 
gaged with the rear of Doctoroff's 
division, which gallantly faced about 
to repel them. 

100. This extraordinary confiict con- 
tinued till nightfall with unparalleled 
resolution on both sides. The com- 
batants, in the dai*k or by the Ught of 
the moon, continued the strife; the 
whole defile resounded with the inces- 
sant roar of fire-arms ; while the an- 
cient Gothic towers which once held in 
chains the hero of the crusades, were 
illuminated by the frequent discharges 
of artillery which flashed through the 
gloom at their feet Gradually, how- 
ever, Gazan's division was broken; up- 
wards of two-thirds of their number 
had fallen; three eagles wei*e taken; 
and Mortier himself, whose lofty sta- 
ture made him conspicuous, being re- 
peatedly intermingled with the Russian 
grenadiers, owed £as safety to the vigour 
and dexterity with which he wielded 
his sabre. His officers, desirous of pre- 
venting so brilliant a prize from fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy, be- 
sought him to get on board a bark on 
the river, and make his way to the 
other side, but the brave marshal re- 
fused to leave his comrades.* This he- 
roic constancy at length received its 
reward. The distant fire was heard to 
be sensibly approaching; it was Du« 
pont, who, forcing his way with daunt- 
less com'age through the defile, was 
gradually compelling Doctoroff to give 
ground before him, while the latter 
now in his turn found himself between 
two fires. The brave Smith, at the 
head of the Russian column, was killed 
by a discharge of grape-shot, at the mo- 

• "No," said he, "reserve that resource 
for the wounded. One who has the honour 
to command such brave soldiers should 
esteem himself too happy to share their lot 
and perish with them, we have still two 
guns and some boxes of grape-shot ; we are 
almost at Diirrenstein ; let us close our xanks 
and make a last effort"— Dumas^ ziv. 1^ 
H 
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ment when he was making a decisive 
chaige on the remains of Gkuean's divi- 
sion. The French, who had exhausted 
all their ammunition, were roused hj 
the cheers of their deliverers, which 
were now distinctly heard, to try a last 
effort with the bayonet. Assailed both 
in front and rear, Doctoroff 's division 
was driven up a lateral valley, which 
afforded them the means of escape; 
and, amidst the cries of " France I 
France I you have saved us I" the ex- 
hausted grenadiers of Gazan threw 
themselves into the arms of their com- 
radea. 

101. This untoward affair gave sin- 
gular vexation to Napoleon. It was 
not the mere loss of three thousand 
men, which in so mighty a host was 
of little consequence; that of the Allies 
had amounted to two-thirds of that 
number; and his could easily be re- 
paired. It was the blot on his arms, 
the derangement of the plans of the 
campaign, which was the source of his 
annoyance. Mortier on the day after 
the battle esteemed himself forttmate 
in being able, by the aid of the French 
flotilla on the Danube, to make his way 
across the river with his whole corps, 
leaving the left bank entirely in the 
hands of the enemy. The object of his 
movements was frustrated. All hopes 
of surrounding and destroying Kutus- 
off before the arrival of the second 
Russian army were at an end. What 
was still more mortifying to his mili- 
tary feelings, both the courage and 
capacity of the enemy had been de- 
monstrated. His troops had not only 
been defeated, but out-generaled ; and 
the Muscovites, in their first serious 
engagement during the campaign, had 
gained greater trophies than the Aus- 
trians could boast of since the battle 

* " Cousin, I cannot approve of the mode 
in which you advance. You proceed like a 
madman, and do not consider rightly the 
orders I send you. The Russians, instead of 
covering Vienna, have recrossed the Danube 
at Erems. This extraordinary fibct ought to 
have made you sensible of the propriety of 
not acting without new instructions. You 
have only been looking to the little triumph 
of an entry into Vienna. There can be no 
l^lory where there is no danger. There is none 
m entering a defenceless capital. Jfifftt, 11th 
Nov. 1806?*— TmxBS, 0(mt. et VBmp, vL 258u 



of Magnano. He paused, therefore, a 
day at St PoHen, and wrote a very in- 
dignant letter* to Murat, to whose in- 
considerate advance on Vienna, on the 
ri^t bank, ahead of Mortier, he as- 
cribed the whole misfortunes which 
had been incurred. Abandoning, for 
the present, all thoughts of harassing 
any further the retreat of Kutusoff, he 
turned all his attention to the capture 
of Vienna and the acquisition of the 
bridge there, which, besides its other 
immense advantages, would prevent 
the junction of the Archduke Charles 
with the Russian forces. 

102. Orders, therefore, were imme- 
diately given to Lannes and Murat to 
advance with all possible expedition 
on Vienna, and by every means in their 
power endeavour to gain possession of 
the bridges over the Danube, whether 
an armistice was agreed on or notf 
Meanwhile the Emperor Francis re- 
tired from the capita], after confiding 
the charge of it at this eventful crisis 
to Count Wurbna, the grand-chamber- 
lain, who executed with fidelity the 
difficult duty committed to his chai^ge. 
The citizens were overwhelmed with 
consternation when they found them- 
selves deserted by the government, 
and assembled in tumultuous crowds 
to demand arms to defend their hearths 
and ramparts. But it was too late. 
The means of resistance no longer re- 
mained ; and Vienna, which never yet 
had yielded to an enemy, was compelled 
to send a deputation to Napoleon's head- 
quarters to treat for a capitulation. 
An active negotiation was kept up as to 
the terms on which an armistice could 
be granted ; but the French Emperor 
would abate nothing of his rigorous 
demands, that the Hungarian insur- 
rection should instantly be disbanded, 

t " As soon as ten o'clock on the 12th hae 
arrived, you mi^ enter Vienna. Endeavour 
to surprise the bridge of the Danube, and If 
it is broken down, make it your study to 
find the readiest means of passing the 
river ; that is the great affair. Should M. 
Oiulay, before ten o'clock, present himself 
with proposals for a negotiation, you may 
suspend your march on Vienna ; but not* 
wltii standing use all vonr efforts to secure 
the passage of the river.** — See Orden to 
Muratf 12ui November ISOff, in Dvmab, ziv. 
20. 
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and the Tyrol, with the dnchv of Ve- 
nice^ be immediAtely ceded to Franoe. 
108. Built in the superb basin bound- 
ed on the south by the Alps otStjriBk, 
on the east by the Carpathian moun- 
tains, on the west by the range of the 
Bisamberg and the hills of Bohemia and 
Upper Austria, Vienna, the subject of 
this anxious negotiation, yields to no 
capital of Europe, Constantinople and 
Naples excepted, in the beauty and 
salubrity of its situation. Anciently 
the frontier station of the Boman em- 
pire upon the Sarmatian wilds, its situ- 
ation on the outskirts of ciyilisation has 
in everv age rendered it a military post 
of the highest importance. The Him- 
garians idone had forced its gates in 
the thirteenth century ; but the inha- 
bitants hardly regarded as a conquest 
the success achieved by those who 
were now their own subjects. Its he- 
roic resistance to a vast army of Turks 
in 1688, gaye time for Sobieski to ap- 
proach with the flower of the FoUsh 
chivalry ; and the subsequent defeat of 
three hundred thousand Mussulmans 
beneath its walls delivered Eastern, as 
the victory of Tours had saved Western 
Europe, from a barbarian yoke. The 
old city was surrounded by a wall, 
flanked by strong bastions ; but it con- 
tains only a hundred thousand souls, 
hardly a third of the present inhabi- 
tants of the capital. The remainder 
dwell in the immense suburbs, which 
surround it on every side, separated 
from the ancient rampart only by a 
broad glacis, conducive alike to the 
health and beauty of the metropolis. 
They are girded around by intrench- 
ments, but such as are not defensible 
against a more skilful enemy than the 
Turks, from whose incursions they 
were intended to protect the inhabi- 
tants. Vienna cannot vie with Paris, 
Bome^ or London, in the splendour or 
liehes of its architectural decorations, 
though it is not without objects of deep 
historic interest The church of St Ste- 
phens, surmounted byoneof the highest 
steeples in Europe, from the summit of 
which the Polish lances were first discov- 
ered gleaming in the setting sun on 
the ridges of tiie Bisamberg, surmounts 
in lone magnificence every other edifice 



in the capital, and commands a noble 
view of the whole mountain -bound 
valley in which it stands. The Em- 
peror^B palace in Vienna is not worthy 
of the residence of so great a monarch ; 
but the neighbouring one of Schonbrun, 
and that of the Archduke Charles, are 
splendid structures, and the Imperial 
library presents a room three hundred 
feet in length, of surpassing grandeur. 
In a military point of view, the cap- 
ture of this city was an object of the 
very highest importance^ commanding 
aa it <Ud the only remaining bridge 
below Lintz over the Danube, and con- 
taining the great arsenal of the Aus- 
trian monarchy, stored with two thou- 
sand cannon, and above a hundred 
thousand stand of arms. 

104. The Emperor Francis had with- 
drawn from Vienna to Presburg, where 
he uiged on the organisLog of the Hun- 
garian insurrection, and thence he re- 
paired to the fortified town of Brunn 
in Moravia, in order to concert mea- 
sures with Alexander, who was hourly 
expected there from Berlin, for the 
further prosecution of the war. Mean- 
whilethe Frenchforces ingreat strength 
approached the capital ; and Napoleon 
renewed his orders to Lannes and Mu- 
rat, to endeavour, by all possible means, 
to gain possession of the bridge, which 
led across the river to the northern 
provinces of the empire. The inter- 
change of comiers, which was frequent 
between the outposts of the two ar- 
mies, on account of the negotiation 
which was going forward, gave an ene- 
my, little scrupulous as to the means 
he employed, too fair an opportunity 
for accomplishing this object. Meer- 
felty in retiring from Vienna, had in- 
trusted the important post of the bridge 
over the Danube to Count Aueraberg, 
who, with a strong rear-guard, was sta- 
tioned at that, the sole avenue to the 
northern part of the Imperial domi- 
nions. At daybreak on the 13th No- 
vember, General Sebastiani entered 
Vienna at the head of a brigade <of 
dragoons, dosely followed by Murat 
and Lannes, witii a powerful body of 
grenadiers. Withouthalting an instant, 
they passed through the town, crossed 
the suburb of Leopold on its opposite 
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side, and marched straight to the great 
wooden bridge of Thabor, the head of 
which, on &e right bank, was still 
held by an advanced guard of the Aus- 
trians. Everything was ready for the 
destruction of the arches ; the matches 
were set, the combustibles laid, the 
train ready ; a poweiful battery was 
stationed at the opposite extremity : 
Auersbeig* had but to give the word, 
and in a few minutes the bridge would 
be wrapt in flames, and all communi- 
cation with the left bank cut ofr. 

106. The better to conceal their de- 
signs, Lannes and Murat advanced on 
foot at the head of their troops. Every- 
thing bore a friendly appearance : the 
soldiers in column had their arms slung 
over their shoulders; they were sur- 
rounded by a host of stragglers as in 
time of profound peace; so frequent 
had been the interchange of couriers 
between the respective headquarters, 
that for three days there had been a 
kind of armistice between the two ar^ 
mies. The unsuspecting simplicity of 
the Germans was deceived by these ap- 
pearances. Muratadvanced with Lannes 
with his hands behind his back, as if 
strolling out for a morning saunter; 
they called out to the Imperial officers 
not to fire, as the armistice was con- 
cluded ; and the Austrians, trusting to 
their good faith, joined them, and be- 
gan to converse about the approaching 
peace. As the conversation grew warm- 
er, the French generals, followed by the 
grenadiers, insensibly advanced upon 
the bridge ; for some time the Austrian 
officer did not take the alaim, but at 
length, seeing that it was more than 
half passed, and that the French troops 
were quickening their pace, he lost pa- 
tience, and ordered the artillery to fire. 
The moment was terrible; the gunners 
stood to their pieces, the matches were 
raised ; in an instant the bridge would 
have been swept with grape-shot, when 
Lannes walked straight up to him, say- 
ing with a loud voice, — " What are you 
about? do you not see?" At this in- 
stant the grenadiers rushed forward; 
the Austrian officer was seized, and con- 
tinued assurances held out that the 
armistice was signed; while the column 
advanced with a rapid step along the 



bridge, covering by its mass a train of 
sappers and miners, who followed im- 
mediately behind, and threw all the 
combustibles placed along its length 
into the river. The artilleiymen on the 
opposite side, seeing their own officera 
intermingled with the French, fell into 
the snare, and forbore to fire ; the cri- 
tical moment passed ; the French gre- 
nadiers crossed the bridge, and, sud- 
denly assailing the battery on the other 
side, seized tiie guns before the can- 
noneers could recover from their con- 
sternation. Instantly the grenadiers of 
Oudinot and Suchet succeeded them ; 
and the French found themselves mas- 
ters of both banks of the Danube, by 
a stratagem conducted with a skill and 
intrepidity which would have been wor- 
thy of the highest admiration, were it 
not tarnished by a breach of faith, 
which neither ability nor success can 
palliate or excuse. 

106. This suiprise of the bridge of 
Vienna, which he would have con- 
demned as a disgraceful breach of faith 
if achieved by his enemies, gave the 
highest satisfaction to Napoleon, and 
it was in truth one of the most impor- 
tant events of the campaign. He was 
now enabled, from the central position 
of the capital, with his army d chevtd 
on the river, to direct an overwhelming 
force against either the Russians or the 
Archduke Charles, as he pleased : the 
junction of these two powerful con- 
verging armies, or even their engaging 
together in common operations, was 
thenceforth impossible. He had now 
realised what, he often said to his lieu- 
tenants, contained in a few woi'ds the 
great secret of war—" The art of divid- 
ing to Ivoe, and concentrating to combat." 
Impatient to profit by such extraordi- 
nary good fortune, the Emperor, at day- 
break the following morning, estab- 
lished his headquarters at Schonbrun, 
firom which the young Archduchess, 
Marie Louise, his future empress, had 
just before fled. The important efiects 
of the capture of the bridge soon ap- 
peared. The Archduke Charles, whose 
columns were rapidly approaching the 
capital, was obliged to incline to the 
right, with a view, by a long circuit 
towards Hungary, to endeavour to re- 
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gain hia communications with the al- 
lied army. On the north of the river, 
convoys of all sorts rapidly arrived at 
Vienna ; the hospital train was estab- 
lished there ; the immense stores found 
in the arsenal enabled the French to 
countei-mand all their wai'like appara- 
tus which had been ordered up from 
Metz and Strassburg; while one half of 
the army, passed over to the north 
bank, threw back KutusoflTs advanced 
posts towards Moravia, and the other 
half, spread out from Kufistein in the 
Tyrol towards the Antlers of Hun- 
gary, interposed between the Danube 
and the hitherto unconquered batta- 
lions of the Archduke Charles. 

107. On the other hand, the sui-prise 
of this important bridge contributed 
not a little to aggravate the danger and 
embarrass the situation of Kutusoff. 
All the advantages which he had de- 
rived from his masterly movement in 
the valley of the Danube were now lost 
The river no longer protected his rear 
from disaster ; and alone, in presence 
of a force four times greater than his 
own, he had to continue a painful re- 
treat to the second Russian army. He 
instantly fell back, and Briinn was as- 
signed as the point of junction with 
the Austrian forces who had evacuated 
the capital Napoleon, without a mo- 
ment's delay, continued the pursuit by 
different columns, with a view to pre- 
vent the union. So strongly were the 
Austrians impressed with the idea that 
an armistice had been concluded, that 
Qeneral Nostitz, on the 15th November, 
when reached by the French dragoons, 
allowed them to pass without opposi- 
tion through his squadrons, which gave 
them the means of falling unexpectedly 
on the heavy convoy which was strug- 
gling through the desperate roads in 
his I'ear. The rear-guard of the Rus- 
sians was soon overtaken, and one hun- 
dred loaded waggons fell almost with- 
out a combat into the hands of the 
enemy. Leaving this easy prey to be 
secured by the corps which followed, 
Murat pushed forward, at the head of 
the whole cavalry, and a corps of in- 
fantry about fifty thousand strong, to 
endeavour to reach Znaym before the 
enemy, which, if done, would have pre- 



vented the junction of the Russian and 
Austrian forces. At the same time 
Milhaud, with a brigade of chasseurs, 
pursued the Austrians on the chauss^e 
of Moravia, came up with their rear- 
guard, and at Wolersdorf captured a 
hundred and ninety pieces of cannon, 
with their caissons, which had been 
di'awn from the arsenal of Vienna. 
Meanwhile Mortier and Bemadotte, 
who had both crossed the Danube, and 
were following fast on the traces of the 
Russian general, thundered without 
intermiBsion in his rear. His destruc- 
tion seemed inevitable. 

108. Burning with anxiety to antici- 
pate the enemy in his arrival at Znaym, 
and encouraged by the success of his 
stratagem with Auersberg, Murat re- 
solved to try a similar device with Ku- 
tusoff, and for this purpose despatched 
a flag of truce, announcing the conclu- 
sion of an armistice, in the hope of 
thereby stopping the march of the Rus- 
sian columns. But he had now a very 
different antagonist to deal with, in such 
an attempt^ from the honest unsuspect- 
ing Austrians. . Sprung from another 
race, and endowed with very different 
mental qualities, the Russians are as 
well skilled as the Germans are defi- 
cient in the arts of dissimulation; and 
they have repeatedly shown themselves 
superior in address to all the diploma- 
tists of Europe. Kutusoff, whose acute- 
nesB was of the highest order, and who 
was inferior to none of his countrymen 
in the finesse of negotiation, instantly 
saw in this attempt the means of ex- 
tricating the greater part of his army 
from its embarrassment. He received 
ttie Fi'ench envoy in the most friendly 
manner, and pretended not only to 
enter cordially into the negotiation, 
but, in his anxiety to put an immediate 
end to hostilities, sent the Emperor's 
aide-de-camp, Winzingerode, to propose 
the terms, which were, that Ihe Rus- 
sians should retire into Poland, the 
French withdraw from Moravia; while, 
in the mean time, both aimies should 
remain in the situation which they at 
present occupied.* Murat fell into the 

* " In agreeing to this proposal for an ar- 
mistice/' says Kutu8o£^ in his official aoooiint 
of the transaction, " I had in view nothing 
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anare : Bagrathion, indeed, who was in 
pretence of the French videttes with 
eight thousand men, remained station- 
ary ; but meanwhile the remainder of 
the army defiled rapidly in his rear, and 
gained the important post of Znaym, 
which opened up their communications 
with the retiring Austrians and their 
own reserves, which were approaching. 
The Emperor Napoleon was highly in- 
dignant when he heard that an armis- 
tice had been concluded, and despatch- 
ed immediate orders for an attack ; but 
before his answer could be received, 
twenty hours had been gained, Znaym 
was passed, and the main body of the 
Russians were in full march to join their 
allies, leaving only Bagrathion and his 
division in presence of the enemy. His 
indignation exhaled in a letter of extra- 
ordinary asperity to Murat, in which 
he did not scruple to say that his folly 
had made him lose the whole fruit of 
the campaign.* 

109. At noon on the 16th, despatches 
arrived from Napoleon disavowing the 
armistice^ and (Erecting an immediate 
attack on the enemy. Kutusoff had 
directed Bagrathion to ke^ his ground 
to the last extremity, in order to gain 
time for the retreat of the army. No- 
thing more was requisite to induce that 
heroic general, with his brave followers, 
to sacrifice themselves to the last man 
on behalf of their country. He was 
soon assailed at once in front and both 



but to gain time, and thereby obtain the 
means otremoviag to a greater distance from 
the enemy, and saving my army. The Acy a- 
tant-general, Winzingerode, sent me a dupli- 
cate of the proposed convention for my rati* 
fication ; without affiTing my signature, I 
delayed my answer for twenty hours, waiting 
for that of the French Emperor, and mean- 
while caused the main body of the armv to 
continue its retreat, which thereby gs^ed 
two marches on the enemy. In so doing I 
was well aware that I was exposing the corps 
of Prince Bagrathion to almost certain ruin ; 
but I esteemed myself fortunate in being able 
to save the army by the destruction of that 
corps."— DuMAS> xiv. 48. 

* *' I cannot find words to express my 
dissatisfaction. You only command my ad- 
vanced guard and have no right to make an 
armistice without my authority. Break the 
treaty immediately, and march upon the 
enemy.— March, destroy the Russian army. 
Napolbom to PBuroB UuiUT, Nov. 18, 1805." 
^-Thisks, ComuUa a eSmpiret vL 273. 



flanks by Lan&es, Oudinot, and Murat^ 
to whose aid Soult^ with hia numerous 
and well-appointed corps, airived soon 
after the action commenced. The vil- 
lage of Grund was the key of the Rus- 
sian position, and incredible efforts 
were made on both sides to gain or re- 
tain possession of that important point. 
For long the Muscovites made good 
their ground; in vain column after co- 
lumn advanced bravely to the attack ; 
the resistance they experienced was as 
obstinate as the attack was impetuous; 
and after several hours' murderous fight- 
ing, this band of heroes remained un- 
broken in the midst of their numerous 
enemies. Towards nightfall, howevei^ 
the immense and constantly increasing 
masses of the enemy prevailed; the 
thinned ranks could no longer be pre- 
served; the French grenadiers broke 
into the village, and almost all the 
wounded Russians fell into their hands. 
Still the survivora maintained the des- 
perate struggle; man to man, company 
to company, they fought in the houses, 
in the streets, in the gardens, with un- 
conquerable resolution. The constant 
discharges of fire-arms and artillery 
spread a broad light in the midst of 
the gloom of a November night; and 
midnight found them still engaged in 
mortal combat In the strife three 
thousand Russians fell or were made 
prisoners ; but Bagrathion effected his 
retreat with the remainder, hardly five 
thousand, unbroken, from amidst forty 
thousand enemies — a glorious achieve- 
ment^ which gave an earnest of the fu- 
ture celebrity of a hero whose career 
was closed with immortal renown on 
the field of Borodino. 

110. Nothing could now prevent the 
junction of the allied forces, and it 
took place on the 19th at Wischau, in 
Moravia^ without further molestation. 
This great event produced an imme- 
diate change in the measures of Napo- 
leon. It was no longer a dispirited 
band of forty thousand men, which 
was retiring before forces quadruple 
their own, but a vast army, seventy- 
five thousand strong, animated by the 
presence of the Russian Emperor in 
person, which was prepared to resist 
his efforts. The situation of Napoleon 
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was in oonsdquenoe cbdly beooming 
more oriticaL The neeeesiiy of guard- 
ing BO many points, and keeping up a 
communication from Vienna to the 
Rhine, had greatly reduoed his army : 
the Archduke Charles, with eighty 
thousand tried yeterans, was rapidly 
approaching from the south : the Him- 
garian iDsurreotion was oi*ganising in 
the east: seventy-five thousand Rus- 
sians and Austrians were in his front : 
while Prussia, no longer concealing 
her intentions, was preparing to de- 
scend from Silesia with eighty thou- 
sand men on his commtmications with 
the Rhine. 

111. The measures of Napoleon to 
ward off so many concurring dangers 
were conceived with his wonted abiUty. 
Calculating that at least ten days must 
elapse before the Russian armies, after 
the fatiguing mardies which they had 
nndergone, could be ready for active 
operations, he resolved to make the 
most of that precious interval to im- 
pose upon the different enemies by 
whom he was surrounded. Knowing 
well that the great secret of war is to 
expand forces, when a variety of ene- 
mies are to be restrained, and a moral 
impression produced, and to concen- 
trate them when a decisive blow is to 
be struck, he resolved to take advan- 
tage of this breathing-time to dissemi- 
nate his troops in every direction. 
Heavy contributions were imposed 
upon the conquered territories of Aus- 
tria : Marmont was pushed forward on 
the road to Styria, to observe the Arch- 
duke Charles : Davoust received orders 
to advance upon Presbuig to overawe 
the Hungarians: Bernadotte, with his 
corps and the Bavarians, were moved 
towards Iglau and the frontiers of Bo- 
hemia, to observe the motions of the 
Archduke Ferdinand, who, with ten 
thousand men, whom he had collected 
in Bohemia after the disaster of Ulm, 
and the levies of that province, was 
assuming a menacing attitude on the 
Upper Danube; while Mortier, with 
his corps, which had suffered so much 
in the preceding combats, formed the 
garrison of Vienna. The troops of 
Soult and Lannes, with the Imperial 
Guard and the cavahy under Murat, 



advanced on the road to Briinn to 
make head against the now united 
Russian armies. 

112. Meanwhile the French armies 
maintained the most ezemphuy disci- 
pline at Vienna, and the inhabitants, 
somewhat recovered from their conster- 
nation, were enabled to gaze without 
alarm on the warriors whose deeds had 
proved so fatal to the fortunes of their 
country. Commerce revived, the bar- 
riers were opened, provisions flowed in 
from all quarters, and, excepting from 
the French sentinelB at the gates and 
uniforms in the streets, it could hardly 
have been discovered that an enemy 
was in possession of the capitaL Qen- 
eral Clarke was appointed governor 
of the city, and a provisional govern- 
ment otganised throughout all the 
conquered proviuces, whose first care 
was to preserve discipline amoug the 
soldiers, and the next to enforce the 
collection of the enormous contribu- 
tions which the conqueror had imposed 
on the inhabitants. The greateet cour- 
tesy was evinced towards the acade- 
mies and sdentifio institutions, and 
considerable payments were even made 
from the military chest for the support 
of these useful establishments — admi- 
rable measures, demonstrating the as- 
cendant of discipline and European 
courtesy over the savage passions of 
war, and which would nave been .de- 
serving of unqualified admiration, if 
they had not been accompanied by 
wiUiering exactions, levied under the 
authority of Napoleon himself, and if 
the coercion of private plunder * had 
not been all turned to t&e account of 
the great imperial robber. At the 
same time, in the bulletins which he 
published, the whole calamities of the 

* The contrfbation levied on Tlenna and 
the conquered part of Upper and Lower 
Austria waslOO^OOO^OOO firanoa^ or £4,000^000 
sterling, a sum ftilly equivalent to £8,000»000 
in this country. The public stores, the legi- 
timate otijeots of coaquest, at Vienna were 
immense : 2000 pieces of artillery, of which 
600 were ready for siege use; 100.000 mus- 
kets; 600,000 quhitals of powder; 600,000 
balls; and 160,000 bombs. 16,000 muskets 
were sent as a present to the Bavarians, be- 
sides the colours taken firom them in 1740, 
when their government made common cause 
with Francc-^BiOHON, It. 412. 
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war were, as usual, ascribed to the 
English and the corrupting influence 
of their gold ; while, with a rudeness 
unworthy of so great a man, and espe- 
cially unbecoming in the moment of 
triumph, he insulted his fallen ene- 
mies in his official publications, and 
did not even spare the Emperor of 
Austria in the point where chiyalrous 
feelings would have been most anxious 
to have forborne — the character and 
influence of the Empress hersel£ 

113. Meanwhile the allied armies 
had efiected their junction in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wischau ; one hundred 
and four battalions, including twenty 
Austrian, and one hundred and fifty- 
nine squadrons, of which fifty wero of 
the same nation, presented a total of 
seventy-fiTe thousand effective men. A 
division of the Imperial Guard, under 
the Qrand-duke Constantine, brother 
of the Emperor of Russia, and a corps 
under Benningsen, which were hourly 
expected, would raise it to nearly 
ninety thousand. The forces which 
the B^nch Emperor had at his imme- 
diate disposal to resist this great array 
were much less considerable, and hardly 
amounted at that moment to seventy 
thousand combatants; but such was 
the exhaustion of ^e Russian troops, 
after incessant marching and fighting 
for two months, that it was resolved 
to put them into cantonments for ten 
days round Olmiitz, beforo resuming 
active operations. The troops were 
animated by the best spirit, and en- 
thusiastically devoted to their sove- 
reign, whose presence amongst them 
never fails to rouse to the highest 
pitch the loyal feelings of the Russian 
soldiers. But in equipment and skill 
in the art of war it had already become 
evident that they wero decidedly in- 
ferior to their redoubtable adversaries, 
and that nothing but the indomitable 
firmness of northern valour had hither- 
to enabled them to maintain their 
grotmd in the combats which had 
taken place between them. 

114. The hostile chiefs gradually 
drew near to each other. Napoleon ad- 
vanced his headquarters to Brtinn, a 
fortified place, containing considerable 
magazines recently abandoned by the 



Allies, and which afforded him the 
immense advantage of a. secure depot 
for his stores, sick, and woimded, in 
the vicinity of the theatre of action. 
A few days after, when out on horse- 
back reconnoitring the ground in the 
neighbourhood with his staff, he was 
much struck with the importance, both 
as a field of battle and a strategetical 
point, of the position of Aubtbbutz. 
About two miles to the north-east, the 
road towards Hungary by Holitsch 
branches off from* the main road from 
Vienna by Briinn to Olmiitz, and 
passes through that town, which ren- 
ders it a military position of the high- 
est value. " Gientlemen," said he to 
th^ generals and officers, ** observe well 
the ground here: within a few days 
it will be your field of battle." The 
importance attached by both parties 
to the possession of this position led 
to a severe combat of cavalry between 
the advanced guard of the French, in 
presence of Kapoleon himself and the 
rear- guard of the enemy, in which 
neither party could, boast of decisive 
success, although the increasing force 
of the French compelled the A^es at 
nightfall to retire. Advices at the 
same time arrived that the advanced 
guard of Massena had entered into 
communication with Marmont's corps, 
which formed the southern extremity 
of the Grand Army ; so that Napoleon 
could now calculate for the decisive 
shock upon the united strength of the 
armies of Italy and Germany. 

115. But notwithstanding all this, 
the French Emperor was fully aware 
of the dangers of his situation. If 
Massena and the Italian army had en- 
tered into communication with his ex- 
treme rights the united foroes of the 
Arohduke Charles and John, nearly 
ninety strong, were rapidly approach- 
ing to the assistance of the Allies ; and 
it had already become evident that 
Mortier would be unable to retain Vi- 
enna for any length of time from their 
anns. The danger of losing his line 
of communication in i*ear was the more 
alarming that the forces in his front 
were rapidly increasing; and the ar- 
rival of the Grand-duke Constantine at 
the enemies' headquarters had already 
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raiaed their efficient force to eighty 
thousand men, aasembled in a strong 
position under the cannon of Olmiitz. 
Prussia, he was well aware, was arm- 
ing for the fight ; and he might shortly 
expect to have his communications on 
the Upper Danube menaced by sixty 
thousand of the soldiers of the Great 
Frederick. Everything depended upon 
striking a decisive blow before these 
formidable enemies accumulated around 
him ; and he was not without hopes 
that the inexperience or undue confi- 
dence of his opponents would give him 
the means of accomplishing this object, 
and terminating the war by a stroke 
which would at once extricate him from 
all his difficulties. In this expectation 
he was seconded to a wish by the pre- 
sumptuous confidence of the circle of 
young officers, headed by Weyrother, 

• "Sire," said Napoleon, " I send my aide- 
de-camp, General Steivary, to your Majesty, 
to offer you my compliments on your arrival 
at the headquarters of your army. I have 
charged him to express the esteem which I 
entertain for your Mc^esty, and the anxious 
desire which I feel to cultivate your friend- 
ship. I indulge the hope that your Majesty 
will receive him with that condescension for 
which you are so eminently distinguished, 
and that you will regard me aa one of the 
men who are most desirous to be agreeable 
to you. I pray God to keep your imperial 
H^ esty in his holy keeping. ^ The Emperor 
Alexander replied from Olmtltz, on the 27th, 
in these terms : — " I have received, sire, with 
the gratitude of which it was deserving, the 
letter which General Savary brousht, and 
hasten to return my best acknowleqgnments. 
I have no other desire but to see the peace 
of Europe established on safe and honourable 
conditions. I desire, at the same time, to 
seize every occasion of being personally agree- 
able to you: receive the assurance of it^ as 
well as of my high consideration." 

"When I arrived at the Russian headquar- 
ters," says Savary, " I found the officers and 
staff declaiming against the ambition of the 
French government, and full of confidence in 
the success of their arms. The Emperor re- 
ceived me in the most gracious manner, and 
made a sign for his attendants to retire. I 
could not avoid a feeling of timidity and awe 
when I found myself alone with that mon- 
arch. Nature had done much for him : it 
would be difficult to find a model so perfect 
and gracious ; he was then twenty-six years 
of age. He spoke French in its native purity, 
without the slightest tinge of foreign accent, 
and made use on all occasions of our most 
classical expressions. As there was not the 
least affectation in his manner, it was easy 
to see that this was the result of a finishecl 
education. The Emperor said, when I put 



by whom the Emperor of Russia was 
surrounded. They represented that 
the army had exhausted its supplies at 
Olmiitz, and could no longer exist; 
that its spirit, from fatal inactivity, 
was daily declining; that Napoleon 
evidently felt himself overmatched, 
and, contrary to his usual practice, 
had halted at Briinn ; but that nothing 
could be so absurd as to allow him to 
remain' thero unassailed, in quiet pos- 
session of the resources of three-fourths 
of the monarchy. 

116. The more to inspiro the Allies 
with the false confidence which might 
lead to such a result^ Napoleon des- 
patched Savary with a letter to the 
Emperor Alexander, to offer his con- 
gratulations to that monarch on his 
having joined the allied army, and pro- 
pose terms of accommodation.*^ About 

the letter into his hand, ' I am grateftil for 
this step on your master's side ; it is with 
regret tti&t I have taken up arms against 
him, and I seize with pleasure the first op- 

Eortunity of testifying that feeling towards 
im. He has long been the object of my 
admiration ; I have no wish to be his ene- 
my, any more than that of France. He 
should recollect that, in the time of the late 
Emperor Paul, though then only Grand- 
duke, when France was overwhelmed by 
disasters, and met with nothing^ but obloquy 
troTD the other cabinets, I contributed much, 
by directing the Russian cabinet to take the 
lead, to induce the other powers of Europe 
to recognise the new order of things in yoiu* 
country. If now I entertain different senti- 
ments, it is because France has adopted dif- 
ferent principles, which have given the Euro- 
pean powers just cause of disquietude for 
their independence. I have been called on 
by them to concur with them in establishing 
an order of things which may tranquillise all 
parties ; and it is to accomplish that purpose 
that I have come hither. Tou have been 
admirably served by fortune, it must be ad- 
mitted; but I will never desert an ally in 
distress, or separate my cause from that of 
the Emperor of Germany. He is in a critical 
situation, but one not beyond the reach of re- 
medy. I lead brave soldiers, and if your 
master drives me to it, I will command them 
to do their duty. You are ah-eady a great 
and powerful nation, and by your uniformity 
of kmgua^e, feelings, and laws, as well as 
physical situation, must always be formid- 
able to your neighbours. What need have 
you of continual aggrandisement ? Since the 
peace of Lun^ville, you have acquired first 
Genoa, and then Ituy, which you have sub- 
Jected to a government which places it en- 
tirely at your disposal.'" 

" Genoa has been acquired by us^" answer- 
ed Savary, " in spite of ourselves. Its poUti- 
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the same time Counts Giulay and Sta- 
dion arrived at the headquarters of the 
French Emperor. After two days spent 
in fruitless negotiations, Napoleon de- 
manded a personal interview with the 
Emperor Alexander. Instead of com- 
ing in person, the Czar sent his aide- 
de-camp, Prince Dolgorucki, whom 
Napoleon met at the advanced posts. 
"Why are we fighting!" said Napo- 
leon, when the aide-de-camp was ad- 
mitted into his presence. "Let the 
Emperor Alexander, if h^ complains 
of my irruptions, make corresponding 
invasions on his own side, and all dis- 
cussion will cease betwixt us." The 
Russian represented that such a con- 
duct would be repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of his cabinet ; that the Emperor 
had only taken up arms to succour 
Austria, and obtain for the Continent 

cal power was annihilated. Its harbour block- 
aded by the English, its commerce destroy- 
ed, its means of defence against the Barbary 
powers At an end. Necessi^, therefore, not 
less than inclination, compelled them to 
throw themselves into the arms of a foreign 
power. France was subjected to the whole 
charges of its defence before the formal act 
of annexation took place. As to Italy, it is 
altogether our conquest. We have watered 
its fields with our blood; twice it has re- 
ffahied its political existence by our e£fbrts. 
If it began with republican institutions^ it 
was in order to be in harmony with its pro- 
tecting power. The changes which have 
dnoe taken place in its government were 
intended to make it still follow the phases 
of our constitution. It has the same laws, 
usages, and internal regulations as France. 
It must lean on some foreign power, and has 
only France and Austria to choose between. 
We have fought for ten years to wrest it bit 
by bit firom tnat power: could we permit its 
inhabitants to choose an alliance wluch would 
at once deprive us of the whole fruit of our 
labours? If Austria has not abandoned aU 
thoughts of Italy, we are still ready to com- 
bat her for it ; if she has, it is of very littie 
moment what its form of government is. 
The Emperor, in sendingme to your M^esty, 
) far from supposing that the war took its 
Tin in these questions ; if it does so, I not 
ily see no possibility of peace, butanticipate 
a universal hostility." It was easy to see 
that an accommodation was impossible be- 
tween powers actuated by such opposite 
sentiments. Savary returned, after three 
days spent in parleying, without having ao- 
oomplished the professed obtject of his mis- 
sion ; bat having effectually gained its real 
design in making the French Emperor ac- 
quainted with the self-oonfidence and vehe- 
mence which prevailed at the alUed head- 
quarters.— Savabt, ii 112, 128 



a solid peace, without either personal 
interest in ilie matter, or animosity 
against France ; that he desired to see 
it powerful and happy, as well as aU 
the other European states; that his 
empire was already so vast^ that its 
extension was no object of ambition, 
and that his sole d«Jre was the pros- 
perity of his subjects. 

117. Napoleon replied,that the Allies 
wished to deprive him of his crown, 
and reinstate the Bourbons. This 
Dolgorucki contested ; and he denied 
also that they desired to restore his 
Italian possessions to the King of Sar- 
dinia ; but admitted that they insisted 
on the independence of Holland, and 
an indemnity for the loss of Piedmont 
to the King of Sardinia. " Let the 
Emperor of Bussia imitate my con- 
duct^" said Napoleon, ** and we shall 
soon come to terms of accommoda- 
tion.'* — ** He will never desert his 
allies," replied Dolgorucki — "Then 
we must fight," rejoined Napoleon : " I 
wash my hands of the consequences ;" 
and witn that abruptly broke off the 
conference. But though it had only 
lasted half an hour, much had been 
done in that time to blind the Allies 
as to the real state of affairs. The 
Emperor met the Prince at the ad- 
vanced posts, as if solicitous to con- 
ceal what was passing in the in- 
terior of the army. Preparations for 
a retreat were ostentatiously put for- 
ward ; field-works were hastily thrown 
up in front of the ground occupied by 
the army; and Dolgorucki withdrew 
with the firm conviction, which he 
did not fail to communicate to his sove- 
reign, that the French Emperor had 
lost all his former confidence, and that 
his great object now was to extricate 
himself from the perilous situation in 
which he was placed.* 

118. On the same day Count Haug- 
wite arrived at tiie fVraich headquar- 
ters with the ultimatum of Prussia^ as 
agreed on in the treaty of 8d Novem- 
ber. Since that time the measures of 

*When Dolgorucki had retired. Napoleon 
said to the officers around him, **Tbe Allies 
should wait till they are on the heights of 
Hontmartre before they make suoh propo- 
8als."-.BoUR. viL 67. 
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the Gftbinet of Berlin bad been decid- 
edly hostile. A combined force of Rus- 
Bians and Swedes had occupied the 
electorate of Hanover; a ttrong body 
of Bnglish troops had landed at Stade; 
and a proclamation fix>m the King of 
England announced that the electorate 
was now placed under the protection of 
Prussia, and that all the former autho* 
rities were reinstated in their functions 
as before the French invasion. The 
Swedes were in full march towards the 
Elbe, and the Prussians towards Fran- 
conia; while a powerful force of the 
same nation was collecting in Silesia, to 
bring immediate succour to the allied 
army. Even the garrison of Berlin had 
received orders to march to support 
the military movements which were in 
preparation. The eloquent declama- 
tions of the celebrated historian, Mul- 
ler, had wrought up the public mind to 
a perfect frenzy; warlike enthusiasm 
filled every breast ; and the most ex- 
aggerated reports of the disasters of 
the French were received with insa- 
tiable avidity. Napoleon was well aware 
of all this, and of the object of Haug- 
witz's mission. He therefore resolved 
to temporise, and if possible dissipate 
the clouds which were collecting by a 
dedsive stroke, before they burst upon 
his head. Accordingly he refuse4 to 
enter into discussion with the Prussian 
minister, and recommended him, after 
a short interview, to open conferences 
at Vienna with Talleyrand, instead of 
remaining amidst the tumidt of his bi- 
vouacs ; and the wily diplomatist, not 
sorry of an opportunity of waiting the 
issue of events before finally commit- 
ting his country in a contest which he 
had so long laboured to prevent, readily 
acted on his suggestion. 

119. When forces so vast were pre- 
paring to aid them, both in the north 
and south, it was the obvious policy of 
the AUies to remain on the defenidve, 
and rest secure in their strong position 
under the cannon of Olmiits, until the 
Archduke Charles had brought up his 
veteran battalions, and Pmssia had 
descended in force into Silesia and 
Franconia. But although ^e etpe« 
dience of doing so was folly appreciate 
ed at headqiiaKtevB, it was wsofr ed, in 



a oonndl of war held on the 27tii, to 
advance forthwith against the enemy. 
The advice of Count Langeron, who 
earnestly counselled delay, yna over- 
ruled by that of Weyrother, who had 
recently acquired great influence over 
the Emperor — an officer of extensive 
views and skill in combination, but 
with little practical acquaintance with 
war, and little fitted to anticipate the 
rapid movements, and ward off the 
terrible strokes of Napoleon. The 
Russian troops, miserably provided at 
that period with commissaiies, and 
totally destitute of magazines in that 
part of the country, which it had 
never been expected woidd form the 
theatre of war, were suffering exti*eme- 
ly from want of provisions ; while the 
French, having the rich provinces of 
Lower Austria and Hungary in their 
rear, were amply provided with sup- 
plies of all sorts. The allied generaUi, 
too, were aware of the inferiority in 
number of the French troops assem- 
bled round Briinn, and were ignorant 
of the admirable disposition of the 
other corps in echelon in their rear, 
by which the two armies could in 
a few days be restored to an equal- 
ity. Influenced by these sentiments, 
a forward movement was resolved on, 
with aview to pass the right flank of the 
French army, cut them off from their 
communications with Vienna and the 
reserve under Massena, and at the same 
time establish their own connection 
with the powerful succour approaching 
under the Archduke Charles. If the 
movement proved successful, and tiie 
road to Vienna was cut off. Napoleon 
had no other resource but to retire on 
Bohemia, where he would meet the 
forces of Prussia The movement com- 
menced on the 27th at daybreak, when 
the whole army advanced in five co- 
lumns, moving parallel to eadi other, 
against the enemy. The French were 
not in sufficient force at the advanced 
poets to resist so formidable an assault ; 
a detachment vras made prisoners^ and 
after a sharp combat tbib little village 
of RausidtB was abandoned by Mnrat 
to Bagrathion. Encouraged by this suc- 
a of its advanced guwd, the Russian 
lia bedy fiiUsiVMd jo^sftiUy and rapidly 
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in its footsteps. Headquarters were 
moved on to Wischau, and the out- 
posts were pushed forward to within 
two leagues of Austerlitz. 

120. This sudden irruption led to an 
immediate concentration of the French 
army. Murat, Lannes, and Soult re- 
ceived orders instantly to raise their 
cantonments and fall back behind 
Briinn, keeping only detachments in 
front of that place. Bemadotte was di- 
rected to leave the Bavarians at Iglau, 
and advance with his other troops by 
forced marches to the field of action ; 
Bavoust to come up with all imagi- 
nable haste to Nikolsbuig, on the right 
of the French position; Mortier to aban- 
don Vienna to a division of Marmont's 
army, and hasten with his whole corps 
to the environs of Briinn ; and Marmont 
to draw near to the capital with all his 
forces. With such promptitude were 
these orders obeyed, and to such a 
degree of vigour had long discipline 
biY>ught the French troops, that part 
of Davoust's corps, which was farthest 
off, marched thirty-six leagues in forty- 
eight hours, from Vienna to Gross Bai- 
gem, and bivouacked at the place a 
league and a half from the field of 
battle, on the night of December 1. In 
this way Napoleon's army, which, be- 
fore the concentration commenced, was 
little more than fifty thousand strong, 
was raised by the evening of the 1st to 
ninety thousand. But before these dis- 
tant succours could arrive, great suc- 
cesses might have been obtained, and 
the Emperor was in no small disquie- 
tude how to arrest the enemy before 
his forces were assembled. Fortunately 
for him, their subsequent movements 
were as slow and vacillating as their first 
had been decided and audacious. On 
the 29th they marched forward only two 
leagues, directing their chief force to 
the heights of Eutscherau, towards the 
French extreme right; but on the day 
following they retraced their steps, and 
advancing with the left in front, bi- 
vouacked at Hodiegitz, and their light 
troops were seen fi^m the French out^ 
posts marching across their position to- 
wards their own right. 

121. Napoleon spent the whole of 
both days on horseback, at the advanced 



posts, watching their movements. Af- 
ter surveying the heights of Pratzen, 
the highest ground in the neighbour- 
hood, and obviously of the first impor- 
tance if the battle was fought in its 
environs, he said to his generals, "If 
I wished to prevent the enemy from 
passing, it is here that I should station 
myself; but that would only lead to an 
ordinary battle, and I desire decisive 
success If, on the other hand, I draw 
back my right towards Bdinn, and the 
Russians pass these heights, they are 
irretrievably ruined." In pursuance of 
this design tiie heights were abandoned; 
the right was drawn back, as if it was 
fearful of encountering the enemy; and 
the French army concentrated round 
Briinn, ready to take advantage of the 
first imprudent step which might be 
made by their adversaiies. At length, 
on the morning of the 1st December, 
the intentions of the enemy wei-e clearly 
manifest. Napoleon beheld, as he him- 
self says, " with inexpressible delight," 
their whole columns, dark and massy, 
moving across his position, at so short 
a distance as rendered it apparent that 
a general action was at huid. Care- 
fully avoiding the slightest interruption 
to tneir movement, he merely watched 
with intense anxiety then* march ; and 
when it had become evident, from the 
direction they were following, and the 
number of ti'oops who had already 
passed, that the resolution to turn the 
right flank of the French army had 
been decidedly taken, he said, with the 
prophetic anticipation of military ge- 
nius, " To-morrow, before nightf&Jl, 
that army is my own." In truth, the 
Allies, under the direction of Weyro- 
ther, whose i*epeated defeats at Rivoli 
and Hohenlinden, where he had been 
chief of the staff, had not yet taught 
him the quality of the antagonists with 
whom he had to deal, were venturing 
upon one of the most hazardous move- 
ments in war — a flank march in column 
in front of a concentrated enemy, and 
that, too, when that enemy was Napo- 
leon at the head of eighty thousand 
men. At midnight on the Ist, a councQ 
of war was held at the allied head- 
quarters, at which Weyrother brought 
forward his plan of attack for the suo- 
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(seeding day, and soon took the lead in 
the diBCussion. Eutusoff took little 
share in the discusaion, and soon fell 
asleep. Langeron, when Weyrother 
had concluded, asked what they should 
do if Napoleon took the initiative and 
attacked them at Pratzen, before their 
movement was completed. " Tou need 
not trouble yourself about that," re- 
plied he, " you know the boldness of 
Buonapiuie; if he had been of sufficient 
strength to attack us, he would have 
done it yesterday. He has not forty 
thousand men." — " I trust it is so," re- 
plied Langeron, " but I have my own 
misgivings. He has extinguished his 
fires; I hear a loud murmur in his 
camp." 

122. Meanwhile the Allies, in great 
strength, animated by the presence of 
their respective sovereigns, and in the 
highest spirits, were marching in five 
massy columns within two cannon- 
shots of the French outposts. Their 
design was to turn the right flank of 
the enemy, so as, in case of disaster, to 
cut him off fi*om Vienna, and throw 
him back on the mountains of Bohe- 
mia ; and with that view they proposed 
to commence the action by a vigorous 
attack on that wing, which it was 
hoped would be speedily defeated and 
thrown back in confusion on the 
centre. On the evening of the 1st 
December, they occupied the follow- 
ing position. Their first colunm, under 
Doctoroff, had advanced beyond the 
right flank of the French as far as 
Aujezd; the second, commanded by 
Langeron, occupied the important 
heights of Pratzen, directly before the 
French right wing; the third, under 
Prybyszwecki, crowned the eminences 
immediately to the right of that ele- 
vated point : these three columns form- 
ed the left wing, commanded by Bux- 
howden; the fourth, under Eollowrath, 
consbting of fifteen Austrian and Mila- 
radovitch's twelve Russian battalions, 
followed in order on the heights in 
rear of the third column ; the cavalry 
imder Lichtenstein, consisting of eighty- 
two squadrons, was destined to occupy 
the low ground from Blasowitz to 
Eruh, thus uniting the centro with 
the right wing, consisting of the fifth 



column under Bagrathion, which was 
established on each side of the Olmiitz 
road opposite to the Rosenitzberg : 
while the reserve, under the Grand- 
duke Constantine, occupied the heights 
in front of Austerlitz. In all, their 
foroes embraced a hundred and four- 
teen battalions and a hundred and 
seventy-two squadrons, amounting to 
fully eighty thousand men, of whom 
fifteen tiiousand were cavalry in the 
finest condition. 

128. The French army, in concen- 
trated masses, occupied a position in 
advance of the fortress of Briinn, mid- 
way between that town and Austerlitz. 
The Emperor^s tent was placed on an 
elevated slope on the right of the 
great road leading across lus line from 
Briinn to Austerlitz, at the distance of 
two leagues from the former place, a 
little in front of Bellowitz, between 
two stroamlets, which, descending to- 
wards the south, unite their waters at 
Puntowitz and form the Qoldbach.* 
From this elevated point the whole ex- 
tent of the line was visible, though 
many parts of it wero obscured by 
risbig grounds, copsewoods, and vil- 
lages, which, intersected by numerous 
small flsh-ponds, formed a sort of in- 
trenched camp, within which tJie 
French army was placed. Their right 
rested on the lakes Menitz and Sat- 
schan, formed by the river Littawa; 
their left on the Rosenitzberg — an ele- 
vated hill, the first of the wooded chain 
which separates the basin of the 
Schwarza from that of the Marche, and 
which was intrenched and crowned 
with artillery. The front of the whole 
position was covered by broad marshes, 
which fringed on either side the stroam 
of the Qoldbach, intersected at right 
angles by the great road from Briinn 
to Olmiitz, andby various country roads 
fi^m village to village, which, from the 
morasses and little lakes by which they 
were bordered, appeared easily suscep- 
tible of defence. Right in fr^nt of the 
position, on the opposite side of the 
rivulet^ lay the line of waving heights, 

* These names will convey no ideas to 
readers in this country ; but they will be of 
value to the traveller who explores, in that 
distant region, the theatre of this memo- 
rable oonmct. 
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graduallj rinng to ih« elevated point 
of the Pratzen, which were already 
coTered with the enemy*! troope, who, 
congregated in formidable maasea on 
that impoaing ridge, aought to conceal 
the general movement of the troopa in 
their rear, to turn the right flank of 
Napoleon. 

124. By great exertions, the French 
Emperor had succeeded in assembling 
an immense force for the deoisiYe battle 
which was approaching. The left wing, 
under Lannes, was stationed at the 
foot of the Idlls, having a powerful 
advanced gpiard of caval^ in front of 
the fortified position of the Rosenits- 
berg. Behind these was placed the 
corps of Bemadotte, who by forced 
marches had arrived in line from Iglau 
on the Bohemian frontier. To weir 
right, on the right of the high road, 
also in reserve, were stationed the 
grenadiers of Oudinot, with the cavalry 
under Murat; and the Imperial Guard, 
under Bessi^res, in a third line behind 
them. The centre was composed of 
the corps of Marshal Soult, which was 
uncommonly strong, and occupied the 
villages frvm Qirzikowitz to Eobelnitz, 
opposite the heights of Pratzen, which 
had been abandoned to the enemy. The 
right wing, under Davoust, was thrown 
back in a semicircle, with its reserves 
at the abbey of Raigem in the rear, 
and its front line stretching to the 
lake Menitz. Before the night of the 
1st December, above ninety thousand 
men were here assembled within the 
space of two leagues ; all veterans in- 
ured to war, and burning with im- 
patience to signalise themselves in the 
decisive battle which was to take place 
on the morrow. 

125. Napoleon spent the whole of 
that day on horseback, riding along 
the ranks, visiting the outposts, ad- 
dressing the soldiers, and studying the 
ground. When a standard of the 
Italian army appeared, he spoke to the 
men in those words of brief but nervous 
eloquence by which he knew so well 
how to win their hearts ; many of the 
veterans he even distinguished by name^ 
and reminded of the dimgers and glories 
they had shared together. '' Soldiers 1" 
said he, "we must finish this war by a 



decisive blow ;" and loud cries of ** Yive 
rEmpereur I " proved that he had not 
miscalculated the azdour of his fol- 
lowers. He continued riding through 
the bivouacs, animating the men, till 
long after nightfall, and then retired 
to his tent^ where he dictated one of 
those magical proclamations which so 
often, on the eve of great events, con- 
tributed to the astonishing victories 
which he won.* Suddenly, as he rode 
along, surrounded by his generals, fires 
were seen kindling on all sides; a 
brilliant illumination arose in all the 
bivouacs ; the heavens were filled with 
the ruddy glow; and loud shouts in 
every direction announced some eztrar 
ordinary transport among the soldiers. 
It was the enthusiasm of the common 
men, which, wrought up to the high- 
est pitch by the interest of the moment 
and the presence of their beloved Em- 
peror, celebrated thus, by the volun- 
tary conflagration of the wood of their 
huts, and straw of their bivouacs, the 
first anniversaiy of his coronation. 

126. The night was cold but clear, 
though a thick fog, as is not unusual 
in that country, covered aU the lower 
groimds, and hardly permitted the 
sentinels to discern each other at ten 
yards' distance. At four in the morn- 
ing the Emperor mounted on horse- 

* " Soldiers I The Russian army has pre- 
sented itself before you to revenge the dis- 
aster of the Austriaos at Ulm. They ai^e the 
same men whom you conquered at HoUa- 
brunn, and on whose flying traces you have 
followed. The positions which we occupy 
are formidable, and while they are marchii^ 
to turn my rights they must present their 
flank to your blows. Soldiers 1 I will my- 
self direct all your battalions. I will keep 
myself at a distance trom the fire, if; with 
your accustomed valour, you carry disorder 
and conftision into the enemy's ranks ; but 
should victory appear for a moment uncer- 
tain, you shall see your Emperor expose him- 
self to the first strokes; for viotorjr must not 
be doubtftil on this occasion, especially when 
the reputation of the French in&ntry is at 
stake, which is so dear an interest to the 
honour of the whole natian.'* This is per- 
haps the first instance recorded in histox^ 
where a general openly announced to his sol- 
diers the manoBuvre by which he expected 
they would prove victorious ; while the pro- 
mise that he was not^ except in the last ex- 
tremity, to put himself at their head, afibids 
the clearest indication of the mutual confi- 
dence which long serrice tc^ther had estab- 
lished between them.— ]>uxAa^ xiv. 148, 140. 
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back. All was still among the immeDM 
multitude who were conoentrated m 
the French lines ; buried in sleep, the 
soldiers forgot alike their triumphs and 
the dangers they were about to under* 
go, GraduaUjy howeyer, a confused 
murmur arose from the Russian host ; 
the lights multiplied towards Aujezd 
and tibe south-eastern parts of the 
horizon ; and aU the reports from the 
outposts announced that the advance 
from right to left had already commen- 
ced along their whole line. In effect, 
the orders had been despatched at 
midnight; all their columns were in 
fuU march, within two hours after, to 
turn the Frenchright. At three o'clock, 
a detachment of Austrian horse pre- 
sented themselves before Telnita, the 
outermost village in the possession of 
the French on that side, and shortly 
after an attack with infantiy and artil- 
lery was made on that important post 
No sooner did Napoleon hear the sound 
of the distant cannonade in that direc- 
tion, than he ordered Soult to bring 
his columns up to the very entrance of 
the defiles formed by the villages and 
woods in the low grounds on either 
side of the rivulet^ in order tiiat, the 
instant the enemy appeared sufficiently 
engaged in their penlous cross-march, 
his numerous battalions might be at 
once thrown on their flank. The sol- 
diers accordingly advanced: every 
heart throbbing with anxiety, every 
eye turned to Sie east, where still, in 
that wintry season, no glimmering of 
light appeared. 

127. Gradually the stars, which 
throughout the mght had shone dear 
and bright in the firmament, began to 
disappear ; the ruddy glow of the east 
anjiounced the approach of day ; and 
the tops of the hills, illuminated by 
the level rays, appeai-ed dear and 
sharp above the ocean of fog that roll- 
ed in the valleys.* At last the sun 

« * 'The skies were never bdfaofUr and dear 
As in the breaking of that blewed day: 
The merry morning smiled, and seem'd to 

wear. 
Upon her silver crown, son's golden my; 
And, without doud, heav'n his redoubled 

Uffht 
Bent down to see this field, this fray, this 

flghf* 

Tasso^ /eniMlem Ddintnd, xx 5. 



rose in undouded brillianoy -— that 
" Sun of Austeilitx" which he so often 
afterwards apostrophised as illuminat- 
ing the most splendid periods of his 
life. As the mist sank, and the upper 
eminences in the lower grounds be- 
came vidble, the magnitude of the 
fault which tiie enemy had committed 
became apparent : the heights of I^t* 
sen, the key to their position, which 
the evening before had been crowned 
with artillery and glittering with arm- 
ed men, were now deserted. It was 
evident that the left wing, advancing 
towards Tdnitz, had descended to the 
low grounds, and that the Allies, in- 
tent on outflanking their opponents, 
had entirely abandoned the tiiought of 
retaining thdr position. The marshals 
who surrounded Napoleon, saw the ad- 
vantage, and eagerly besought him to 
give the signal for action ; but he re- 
strained their ardour, and turning to 
Soult, said, ^* How long would it take 
you from hence to reach the heights of 
Pratzen ? " — *' Less than twenty min- 
utes," replied the marshal ; " for my 
troops are in the bottom of the valley, 
covered with mist and the smoke of 
their bivouacs ; the enemy cannot see 
themi." — "In that case," said Napo- 
leon, " let us wait twenty minutes : 
when the enemy is making a fEdse 
movement, we must take good care 
not to interrupt him." Burning with 
impatience, the marshals stood ai'ouud 
awaiting liie signal; but before that 
time was fully elapsed, a violent fire 
was heard on the right towards Tel< 
nitz, and an aide-de-camp, arriving in 
hasten announced that the enemy had 
oonmienced the attack in great force 
in that quarter. " Now, then, is the 
moment^" said Napoleon; and the 
marshals set off at the gallop in all di- 
rections for their respective ooi*ps. At 
the same time the Emperor mounted 
his horse, and riding through the fore- 
most ranks, " Soldiers ! " sud he, "the 
enemy has imprudently exposed him- 
self to your blows ; we shall finish the 
war with a dap of thunder." 

128. The Flinch army occupied an 
interior podtion, from whence their 
columns started like rays frt>m a centre, 
while the Allies were toiling in a wide 
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semicircle round their outer extremity. 
Man^ Soult, in the centre, first got 
into action ; but long before he could 
pass the hollow ground which separat- 
ed the two armies, the Russian left 
wing, under Buzhowden, had gained 
considerable successes. So yiolent was 
their onset, so great their superiority 
of force at the first encounter, that the 
French were driven from the village 
pf Telnitz, and Buxhowden was ad' 
vancing beyond the extreme right of 
their position. Alarmed at the pro- 
gress of the enemy on the right, Na- 
poleon ordered Davoust, who, with his 
reserve, lay near the abbey of Raigem, 
to advance to check them ; but before 
he could come up, Sokolnitz also was 
carried, amid loud shouts, and the 
French right wing appeared completely 
turned. But it was in such moments 
that the cool judgment and invincible 
tenacity of Marshal Davoust appeared 
most conspicuous. Arranging his 
forces in battle array beyond the vil- 
lage of Sokolnitz, he received the Rus- 
sians, when issuing from it disordered 
by success, with such resolution, that 
they were not only arrested in their 
advance, but driven out of that village 
with the loss of six pieces of cannon. 
Buxhowden, however, returned in 
greater force ; the French were again 
expelled, blood flowed in toiTcnts, and 
both parties maintained the conflict 
with invincible resolution. 

129. Affairs were in this state on the 
right, when Soult, with his powerful 
corps, was suddenly thrown on the 
Russian centre. The fourth allied 
column, under Eollowrath, composed 
of Austrians and Milaradovitch's corps 
of Russians, consisting of twenty-seven 
battalions, was just beginning to ascend 
the slopes of the Pratzen, which had 
been entirely evacuated by the third 
corps, under Buxhowden, immediately 
preceding it, when its outposts per- 
ceived the immense dark mass of 
French infantry emerging out of the 
mist in the low grounds on their right. 
Eutusoff instantify saw his danger ; the 
enemy's centre, in order of battle, was 
ready to assaU the combined army 
while in open columns of march. But 
if a fault in generalship had been com- 



mitted, nothing that resolution could 
do to repair it was wanting. The 
Emperor Alexander was with the 
centre column, and his was not a cha- 
racter to sink tamely before misfortune. 
By his directions, Kutusoff gave im- 
mediate orders for the corps which had 
descended from the heights of Pratzen 
to reoccupy that important position. 
The infantxy of Milaradovitch and Eol- 
lowrath, forming the fourth column, 
rapidly wheeling into order of battle 
from open column, was formed in two 
lines, and every disposition made in 
the utmost haste to receive the enemy. 
Before they could be completed, how- 
ever, the flrst line of Soult, composed 
of the divisions of St Hilaire and Van- 
damme, had ascended the heights. Its 
attack was so impetuous that the Rus- 
sian front line was broken and driven 
back upon the second with the loss of 
several pieces of cannon ; the heights 
of Pratzen, after a desperate conflict of 
two hours' duration, were carried, and 
six battalions, which occupied a hill 
forming the highest part of the ridge, 
cut to pieces. The danger was ex- 
treme; the allied army, surprised in 
its cross march, was pierced through 
the centre, and the left wing in f^- 
vance entirely separated from the re- 
mainder of the army. 

130. While this important success 
was gained in the centre, the French 
left, imder Bemadotte, Murat, and 
Lannes, was also warmly engaged with 
the enemy. Lannes advanced direct 
upon Rausnitz; Murat, with his nu- 
merous squadrons in the low grounds, 
on the right of Lannes, between Gir- 
zikowitz and Eruh; Bemadotte de- 
bouched from Girzikowitz upon the 
village and heights of Blasowitz. They, 
too, surprised the combined forces in 
their line of march; and Napoleon 
sent I'epeated orders to these generals 
to attack the enemy promptly and 
vigorously, in order to prevent them 
from sending forward any succours to 
the centre, where the decisive blow 
was to be struck. The French mar- 
shals advanced to the attack in the 
order prescribed for the whole army, 
with the front line in order of battle, 
the second in column, with the artH- 
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lery in front, and the heavy cavalry in 
reserve behind the second line— 41 dis- 
position everywhere attended with the 
happiest effects. The Russian right 
wing, while moving along without any 
conception that the enemy was at 
hand, were thunderstruck at finding 
themselves suddenly assailed by French 
columns emerging in battle array out 
of the mist ; and so complete was the 
surprise, that the reserve under the 
Grand-duke Constantine was one of the 
first divisions to find itself engaged. 
Their dispositions, nevertheless, were 
speedily made : the artillery was ra- 
pidly brought forwai*d to the fronts and 
under cover of its fire the marching 
columns, with all imaginable haste, 
wheeled into line. Gradually, however, 
the French infantry gained ground; 
and, taking advantage of their success, 
•the cavalry under Kellermann were 
assailing even the Russian Imperial 
Guard, when Prince Lichtenstein, at 
the head of the splendid Russian hu- 
lans of the Guard, chai^ged them with 
such vigour that they were instantly 
broken, and the allied horse, following 
up their success, broke through the 
first French line, swept through the 
openings between the second, and in- 
terposed in the interval between the 
corps of Bemadotte and Lannes. 
Here, however, they were in their turn 
charged by Murat at the head of a large 
body of Napoleon's cavalry, and driven 
back through both French lines, who 
threw in a flanking fire on their dis- 
ordered squadrons with such effect 
that nearly half their numbers were 
stretched on the plain.* 

181. This murderous strife on the 
left was attended with no decisive sue- 

* The combat of Lannes, Bemadotte, and 
Murat^ on the left^ was remarkable for the 
perfect success with which the troops, ar- 
ranged in the order prescribed tgr Napoleon, 
baffled all the efforts of the Allies, whose 
numerous and magnificent cavalry had there 
a full opporttinity of acting. The first line 
was uniformly drawn up in battle array ; the 
second in squares of battalions— the artillery 
and light horse in firont, with the heavy cav- 
ally arranged in several lines in the rear of 
the whole. Thus, if a charge of horse, which 
was frequently the case, broke the first ar- 
ray, it passed, while disordered by success, 
through the bitervals between the squares 
VOL. VL 



cess to either party ; but it had the 
desired effect of preventing any suc- 
cours being sent from that quarter to 
the centre, now severely pressed by 
Soult. At length Eutusoff, seriously 
alarmed at the progress of tiiat sturdy 
assailant, recalled a large part of Licht- 
enstein's cavalry to make afresh effort 
against the enemy on the heights of 
Pratzen : the remainder of the horse 
of Ouvaroff formed a mass of thirty 
squadrons, which it was hoped would 
suffice to keep up the communication 
between the centra and right wing of 
the Allies. But though these disposi- 
tions were judicious, &ey bore no sort 
of comparison to the measures of Na- 
poleon, who, seeing clearly that Prat- 
zen was the decisive poin^ ordered up 
to the support of Soidt, already victo- 
rious, the whole corps of Bemadotte, 
the Guard, and grenadiers of Oudinot 
— ^inall, fully twenty-fivethousandmen. 
But before they could arrive, a despe- 
rate shock had taken place in the 
centre. The Grand-duke Constantine, 
perceiving the danger of KoUowi^th's 
troops, and alarmed at the progress 
which Lannes and Bemadotte were 
making on his own side, brought for- 
ward the Russian Imperial Guai*d, and, 
descending from the heights, advanced, 
midway between Pratzen and Bluso- 
witz, to meet the enemy. They were 
received by the division of Vandamme 
of Soult's corps ; and while a furious 
combat was going on between these 
rival bodies of infantiy, the French 
were suddenly assailed in flank by the 
Russian cuirassiers of the Guard, two 
thousand strong, in the finest order, 
led by Constantine in person. The 
shock was irresistible : in an instant 

behind the first line, from whose frx)nt and 
flimks it sustained a heavy fire. If they escap- 
ed that, the horsemen were suddenly assailed, 
when blown and dispersed, by a solid mass of 
heavy cavalry in the rear, which never failed 
to hurl them back in confiision through the 
squares, who by this time had reloaded their 
pieces, and whose flanking fire completed the 
destruction of their gallant assailants. The 
British heavy brigade of horse at Waterloo 
sufi'ered extremely from a similar disposition 
made by Napoleon, which enabled him ulti- 
mately to baffle the most intrepid chai^ges of 
the finest cavalry in the world after they had 
achieved important 8uooe88.~Dciiiis, ziv. 18S. 
I 
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the Franeh oolnmn wm broken, three 
battalions were trampled under foot^ 
and the 4th Regiment lost its eagle. 

182. Napoleon saw there was not a 
moment to be lost in repairing the dis- 
order; and he immediately ordered 
Marshal Bessihvs, with the cavalry of 
the Guard, to arrest that terrible body 
of horse. Rapp put himself at the 
head of tlteir advanced guard, and set 
off at the gallop down Sie hill, to re- 
store the combat ''Soldiers!" said 
he, " you see what has happened below 
there: they are sabring our comrades ; 
let us fly to their succour." InstantlT 
spurring their chaigers, they precipi- 
tated themselves upon the enemy. 
The Russians had scarcely time to re- 
form their squadrons after their glori- 
ous success, when this fierce enemy 
was upon thenL They were broken, 
driven back over the dead bodies of 
the square they had destroyed, and 
lost their artillery. Rallying, however, 
in a few minutes with admirable dis- 
cipline, upon being reinforced by the 
superb regiment of Chevalier Quuds,* 
they returned to the charge. Both 
Imperial Guards met in fall career: 
the shock was terrible ; and the most 
desperate cavalry action that had taken 
place during the war ensued, and lasted 
for above five minutes. Colonel Mor- 
land, who commanded the French 
chasseurs of the Guard, was killed in 
the mdl^e, and the French horse were 
driven back. But as the Russian Che- 
valier Guards were pursuing with loud 
shouts, and in some disorder, they 
were in their turn assailed in flank by 
the grenadiers-lHsheval under Bessi^res 
in person. This powerful reserve, 
composed of the very flower of the 
Guards mounted on superb horses, im- 
mediately engaged in a desperate con- 
test with Constantine's Chevalier 
Guards. The Russian infantry, though 
dose at hand, merely looked on : so 
closely were the squadrons intermingled 
that they did not venture to fiie, for 
fear of destroying their comrades. 
The resolution and vigour of the com- 
batants were equal ; squadron to squad- 
ron, man to man, they fought with in- 

* ▲ corps in which all the privates were 
gentlemen. 



vincible firmness, and soon the ground 
was strewed with the dead and the 
dving. At length, however, the stem 
obstinaGy of ths Russians yielded to 
the enthusiastic valour of the French : 
the cavalry and infantry of their Guard 

Sive way, and, after losing their arfcil- 
ry and standards, were driven back 
in confusion almost to the walls of Aus- 
terlitc; while, from a neighbouring 
eminence, the Emperors of Russia and 
Germany beheld tiie irretrievable rout 
of the flower of their army.f 

188. This desperate encounter was 
decisive of the fitte of the day. Pierced 
through the middle, with tiie bravest 
of their troops destroyed, the Russians 
no longer fought for victory, but for 
existence. In effect, the defeat of the 
centre, which was now borne back 
above a mile from the field of battle, 
exposed the left wing, between Aujead 
and Sokolnitz, to the most imminent 
danger. Rapidly following up his suc- 
cess. Napoleon caused ms reserves, 
consisting of the grenadiers of Oudi- 
not and tiie Impenal Guard, to wheel 
to the right to aid Soult in attacking 
the rear of that wing, while DavouAt, 
near Sokolnitz, pressed its front They 
first came up with a division of six 
thousand men, who were retraomg 
their steps, too late^ to support the 
centre. Assailed at once in front and 
both fianks by immense masses of in- 
fantry and cavalry flushed with victory, 
this body was speedily defeated, and 
half of its nimiber made prisoners. 
Rapidly advancmg from left to right, 
the victorious French next came upon 
Langeron, who shared the same fate : 
and the survivors from his division, 
flying for refuge to Buxhowden, first 
communicated to that general the mel- 
ancholy intelligence of the dissflters 
which had be&llen the central divi- 
sions of the army. He immediately 
formed his troops into close column, 
and began to debouch from Aujead 
with a view to regain, by a road be- 
tween the marshes of the Littawa and 

t It is the moment when Bapp retomed 
with his chax^er all bloody, to announce this 
dedaive Buooeaa, that Gerard has selected tar 
h\B admirable and well-known picture of the 
battle of Austerlita.— Bafp, 62. 
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ihehigh grounds which adjoin them 
to the nortii, the remains of the anny 
at Ansterlitz. But before they had 
proceeded half a mile^ the marching 
column was furiously attacked in flank 
at different points by the Tiotorious 
French, who succeeded in piercing it 
through the middle^ and separating 
Buzhowden with a few batUdions in 
adyance from the remainder of the 
arfay. The unhappy body which was 
cut offy consisting of eight-and-twenty 
battalions, under Doctoroff and Lan- 
geron, was soon assailed in fronts flank, 
and rear, by the Imperial Guard, Soult, 
and Bavoust. After a brave reais^ 
tance, they were at length overwhelm- 
ed : seven thousand were taken <Hr de- 
stroyed on the spot^ and great num- 
bcFB sought to save themselves by 
crossing, with their artUleiy and caval- 
ry, the frozen lake of Satsohan which 
a4Joined their line of march. The ice 
was already beginning to yield under 
the enormous weight when the shot 
from the French batteries on the 
heights above broke it in all directions : 
a £rightful yell arose from the periidi- 
ing multitude, and above two thou- 
sand brave men were swallowed up in 
the waves. Though great part of 
DoetoroflTs corps, however, was de- 
stroyed, that general conducted him- 
self witii the most heroic resolution. 
Taking advantage of a rising ^und 
which in some degree covered his rear, 
he drew up the remains of his corps 
in three lines — the cavalry in the 
front lin% the artillery in the second, 
the infiBtntry in rear. They there pre- 
served a firm countenance, while some 
squadrons of horse explored a line of 
retreat between the lake of ^Satschan 
and that of Menitc Fart succeeded 
in making their way through ; but the 
larger portion were cut down bv Mu- 
rars dragoons. "I had seen, said 
Langeron, an ^ewitness, " many bat- 
tles lost ; but I could not have formed 
an idea of such a defeat" 

184. While these decisive successes 
were gained in the centre and rights 
the l¥ench left had also entirely pre- 
vailed over its opponents. Encouraged 
by the cries of victory which they 
heard to their rights and the sight 



of their battalions on the heights 
which in the morning had been 
crowded with the enemy, the French 
troops in that quarter redoubled 
their efforts, and Lannes and Murat 
exerted aU their energies to complete 
the discomfiture of tiieir sallant op- 
ponents. For five hours the combat 
continued without any deoiuve ad- 
vantsge, the sharp rattle of the musket- 
ry interrupted at intervals by thunder- 
ing charges of horse : but at noon the 
AUies sensibly gave way. The heights 
of Blasowits, the plateau of Eruh, the 
village of HoUubitz, were successively 
carried; and at length the Russians, 
entirely dislodged from the ridge of 
eminences they had occupied in the 
morning, were assembled in one dose 
column by Bagrathion,and commenced 
their retreat in the direction of Auster- 
litB. Suchet and Murat^ at the head 
of their respective divisions of infantry 
and caval^, succeeded in breaking 
part of that mass, and dislodging it 
from the road to Olmtits* where al- 
most the whole of the baggage of the 
Allies fell into the hands of the victors. 
By great exertions and heroic resolu- 
tion, Bagrathion succeeded, before 
nightfidl, in effecting his retreat with 
the remainder to Austerlits, already 
filled with the wounded, the fugitives, 
and the stragglers from every part of 
the army. 

185. Thus terminated the battle of 
Austerlits, the most glorious of all the 
victories of Napoleon — ^that in which 
his military genius shone forth with 
the brightest lustre; for the stroke^ 
which at once re-established his affairs 
and prostrated Europe, was most dear- 
ly owing to the manifest superiority of 
his manosuvrea. The loss of the AUies 
was immense. Thirty thousand men 
were killed, wounded, or made prison- 
ers : * a hundred and eighty pieces U 
cannon, four hundred caissonw, and 
forty-five standards, remained the tro- 
phies of the victor^s triumph ; and the 
disoiganisation of the combined forces 
was complete. It is true, these advaa- 
tsges had been dearly purchased; 

* The prisoners were 19.000 RuBsiant and 
000 Austrians; butsoonaiaerable proportion 
of them were wounded. 
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twelve thousand French had been 
killed or wounded in the struggle ; but 
the Allies were cut off from the road 
to Olmutz, and their line of retreat to- 
wards Hungary exposed them to be 
harassed by Davoust in flank, while 
Napoleon's victorious legions thunder- 
ed in their rear. Such was the con- 
sternation produced by this disaster, 
that, in a council held at midnight at 
the Emperor Francis' headquarters, it 
was resolved, bv a great majority, that 
the further prolongation of hostilities 
was hopeless ; and at four in the morn- 
ing Prince Lichtenstein was despatch- 
ed to the headquarters of Napoleon to 
propose an armistice. 

186. There was no difficulty in com- 
ing to an understanding. Napoleon 
was too well aware of the magnitude of 
the danger from which he had escaped, 
and the serious nature of the perils 
with which he was still environed, to 
hesitate about accepting any offers 
which might detach the Emperor of 
(Germany from the alliance. He had 
gained, it is true, one of the most bril- 
liant victories on record in the annals 
of war, and the Russian army was 
threatened with a disastrous retreat^ 
which would in all probability double 
its losses : but it was the very immen- 
sity of the success which he had 
achieved which was the source of his 
embarrassment Was he prepared, in 
the depth of winter, to follow the Mus- 
covite standards into the recesses of 
Poland or the Ukraine, and incur the 
hazard of rousing a national war by 
approaching the frontiers of old Rus- 
sia? Supposing he were, what were 
the enemies which he would leave on 
his flanks and rear? The Archduke 
Charles, at the head of eighty thousand 
men in the finest coodition, was ap- 
proaching Vienna, and had already 
summoned the French garrison in that 
capital to surrender, while his oppo- 
nent, Massena, was still far on the 
other side of the Julian Alps. Hun- 
gary, with its ancient spirit, was rising 
en matte at his approach. The Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, with the aid - of the 
Bohemian levies, had just chased the 
Bavarians from Iglau. The Russian 
I'werves were approaching Olmiitz; 



while Prussia, with one hundred thou- 
sand men, was preparing from Saxony 
to pour into FVanconia, and entirely 
cut off all communication with the 
Rhine. How was it possible, with such 
forces accumulating in his rear, to ad- 
vance further into the wilds of Sarma- 
tia in pursuit of his Scythian foe ? Yet 
how could he remain where he was, to 
permit them to encircle him with their 
arms? Or how retreat, without the 
commencement of a series of disasters 
which would certainly dissipate the 
magical influence of his success, and 
might lead to the total overthrow of 
his power? 

137. Impressed with these ideas, it 
was with the most lively satisfaction 
that Napoleon heard of the arrival of 
the Austrian envoy at his headquar- 
ters, and foresaw the means of extri- 
cating himself from his present embar- 
rassments, not only without further 
danger, but with the utmost possible 
^clat As on the Carinthian moun- 
tains in 1797, and at Marengo in 1801, 
he found an audacious and perilous ad- 
vance followed by the highest triumph 
and success. Profoundly skilled in dis- 
simulation, however, he carefully con- 
cealed these sentiments in the recesses 
of his bosom, and to the Prince Licht- 
enstein spoke only of the magnitude 
of the sacrifices which he made in con- 
senting to any accommodation, and the 
immense advantages which, by the con- 
tinuance of hostilities, were within his 
grasp. The better to increase the ter- 
ror of his arms, he refused to suspend 
the march of his victorious legions, 
and, appointing the following day for 
the interview with the Emperor of 
Germany, gave orders in the mean time 
for following up the enemy with the 
utmost possible vigour. 

138. Meanwhile the allied army, ex- 
tremely weakened and in deep dejec- 
tion, continued its retreat, not without 
sustaining a considerable loss from the 
attacks made on its rear-guard. They 
crossed the Marche, and the Emperor 
of Russia established his headquarters 
at the chateau of Holitsch; but the 
Emperor Francis remained nearer the 
French outposts at Cxeitch, in order 
to be ready for the conference which 
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Napoleon had fixed for the day follow- 
ing. The latter moved on to the ad- 
Tanced-posts, and received the Em- 
peror of Qermany at a windmill on the 
roadside near Sarutchitz, still shown to 
travellerB, where the fire of a bivouac 
protected them from the inclemency of 
the weather. " I receive you/' said 
Napoleon, " in the only palace which 
I have inhabited for the last two 
months." — " You have made such good 
use," replied Francis, " of that habita- 
tion, that it should be agreeable to 
you." The officers of their respective 
suites then retired, and the two em- 
perors conversed for above two hours, 
in the course of which the terms of 
accommodation were verbally agreed 
on. Napoleon took advantage of that 
opportimity to display all his talent in 
the colouring which he gave to his own 
conduct, and the dark shades in which 
he represented that of the Allies. 
Everything, as usual, was laid on Eng- 
land. It was the incessant ambition, 
corrupting gold, and Machiaveliau po- 
licy of those islanders, which had so 
long divided the Continent ; the blood 
and misery of the European powers 
were the means by which they ele- 
vated themselves to greatness, and, 
amidst universal suffering, engrossed 
the commerce of the world; the re- 
proaches which they lavished on his 
ambition were in reality applicable to 
themselves ; the cause of France was 
the cause of Austria, was the cause of 
Russia, was the cause of the civilised 
world ; and the real enemy of them all 
was that perfidious power, which, hav- 
ing nothing in common with European 
nations but it« situation, continually 
sowed the seeds of dissension on the 
Continent^ and, secure from attack it- 
self, found the principal source of its 
grandeur in the misfortunes of the 
states by which it was surrounded. 
The Emperor Francis was in no con- 
dition to enter the lists of controversy 
with the conqueror of Austerlitz ; but 
he did not forget his own dignity in 
misfortune, and sullied his character 
by none of those sallies against his 
former allies, which Napoleon, with his 
usual disregard of truUi, put into his 
mouth in the bulletins. 



189. The conference lasted two hours, 
after which the two emperors embraced 
and separated with all the marks of 
mutual esteem. The conditions had 
been verbally agreed on, and it was 
arranged that Pressburg should be the 
seat of the negotiations, and that an 
armistice should immediately take place 
at all points. The Emperor of Russia 
was no party to the conference; but 
the Emperor of Austria engaged his 
word of honour for his ally, that he 
would accept the conditions which were 
offered, namely, thait hostilities should 
cease between the two armies, and 
that his troops should retire by slow 
marches, without further molestation, 
to their own country.* Savary was 
sent next day to the Emperor Alex- 
ander to invite him to accede to these 
terms, which were immediately agreed 
to; and without requiring any other 
guarantee than his word. Napoleon im- 
mediately stopped the sidvance of his 
columns.i* In truth, alter the seces- 

* Though not a party to this conference, 
the Emperor Alexander derived great benefit 
fi*oxn it^ in securing the retreat of the troops 
under his command. Their only means of 
retreat over the Marche (or Morava) was by 
the bridge of Goding, which was defended 
by an Austrian division under General Meer- 
felt. Davoust had already commenced his 
march against that pointy and had arrived 
within little more than a mile of it, at the 
entrance of a defile where the Austrians had 
placed their artillery, when Alexander sus- 
pended the operations by a note written with 
Lis own hand, in whidh he announced the 
conference which was going forward between 
the Emperors of Fxunce and Germany. Whe- 
ther Davoust coula have gained possession 
of the bridge at Goding is very doubtful, as, 
independent of the Austrians, twenty-six 
thousand Russians were at hand, who would 
have come up before evening, and fought 
with the courage of despair. — Savary, ii. 
144, 140. 

t Savary reached the Emperor of Russia's 
headquarters at four in the morning of 
the 5th. He found that monarch already 
dressed; and he immediately received an 
audience. "I am very happy to see you 
again," said Alexander, "on an occasion so 
glorious for you ; that day will take nothing 
from the reputation which your master has 
earned in so many battles. It was my first 
engagement, and I oonl'ess that the rapidity 
of his manoeuvres never gave me time to 
succour the menaced points ; everywhere you 
were at least double the number of our 
forces." — " Sire," replied Savary, " your Ma- 
jesty has been misinformed. Our force, upon 
the whole, was twenty-five thousand less 
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Bion of Austria* the war, at least in that 

auarter, had no longer an object, and 
ixe Emperor of Russia justly deemed 
himself fortunate in being able to extri- 
cate his army, without further loss, 
from its perilous situation. Anxious 
to oonoiliate the good-will of so power- 
ful an adversary. Napoleon returned 
several of the Russian officers who had 
been made prisoners, without exchange ; 
and Alexander set out two days after, 
by post, for St Petersburg. 

liO, On the 6th December an armis- 
tice was formally concluded at Auster* 
lita, by which it was stipulated, that 
unUl the conclusion of a general peace, 
the French should continue to occupy 
all those portions of Upper and Lower 
Austria, the Tyrol, Styria, Carinthia, 
Camiola, and Moravia, at present in 
their possession; that the Russians 
should evacuate Moravia and Hungary 
in fifteen days, and Ghilicia in a month ; 
that all insurrectionaiy movements 
in Hungary and Bohemia should be 
stopped, and no armed force of any 
other power be permitted to enter the 
Austrian territories. This latter clause 
was levelled at the Prussian arma- 
ments, and it afforded the cabinet of 
Berlin a decent pretext for withdraw- 
ing from a coalition into which they 
had entered at so untoward a time. 
Napoleon issued a proclamation to his 
troops, in which he spoke with just 
pride of their great achievements, and 
awarded a liberal recompense to the 

than yours ; and even of thikt^ the whole was 
not very warmly engaged; but we man- 
OBUvred muoh, and the same division com- 
bated at many different points in different 
directions; it was that which apparently 
multiplied our numbers. Therein lies the 
art of war ; the Smperor, who has seen forty 
ptitohed battles, is never wanting in that par- 
ticular. He is still ready to march against 
the Archduke Charles, if your Majesty does 
not, by accepting the annistioe, dispose it 
otherwise."— *' What guarantee does your 
master require?" replied Alexander; "and 
what security can I have that your troops 
will not prosecute their movements against 
mef — " He asks only your word of honour, 
and has instructed me, the moment it is 
given, to siispend the march of Marshal Da- 
vousf— " I give it with pleasure,** r^oined 
the Emperor ; ** and should it ever be your 
fintune to come to St Petersburg, I hope I 
may be able to render my capital agreeable 
to you."— Savabt, iL 142, 143. 



wounded, and the widows of those who 
had fallen in the battle.* At the same 
time he puraded the Russian prisoners 
who could be moved from the hospi- 
tals, above sixteen thousand in num- 
ber, in the most ostentatious manner 
through the streets of Vienna on their 
road to France, and returned himself 
to Schonbrun to superintend the ne- 
gotiations about to commence at the 
town of Pre8sburg.f 

lil. Faithful to the principles which 
he had sworn to adhere to at the tomb 
of the Qreat Frederick, Alexander no 
sooner found himself delivered from 
the grasp of his redoubtable adversary, 
than he sent to Berlin the Grand-duke 
Constantine and Prince Dolgorucki, 
offering to place all his forces at the 
disposal of l^e Prussian cabinet, if they 
would vigorously prosecute the war. 
But the veteran diplomatist to whom 
the fortunes of Pruiasia were now com- 
mitted had very different objects in 
view, and he was prepared, by an act 
of matchless perfidy, to put the finish- 
ing-stroke to that system of tergiver- 
sation and deceit by which, for ten 
years, the conduct of the cabinet of 
Berlin had been disgraced. Haugwitz, 
as already mentioned, had come to 

* In the bulletin he said, with his usual 
condensed eueigy— "Soldiers! I am content 
with you ; you have decorated your eagles 
with immortal glory ; peace cannot now be 
fax removed. When everything necessary 
to secure the happiness and prosperity of our 
country is obtained, I will lead you back to 
France. My people will again behold you 
with joy : and it will be enoxi^ for one of 
you to say, ' I was at the battle of Austerlits,' 
for all your fellow-citizens to exclaim, ' There 
is a brave man V " Liberal donations at the 
same time were made to all the wounded: 
the generals received 8000 francs each, and 
the common soldiers a napoleon each ; the 
pensions to the widows of the generals were 
6000 tnauM, or £240 ; of the colonels, 2400, 
or £96 ; of the common men, 200, or £8 ster- 
ling yearly.— Savart, iL 148; and BiONOir, 

t On his road thither. Napoleon met a 
large convoy of wounded Austrians on tiielr 
route fur the hospitals of the capital ; he im- 
mediately descended from his carriage, and 
uncovering as the waggons passed, while his 
suite did the same, be said, in a loud voice, 
** Honour to the brave in misfortune I ** So 
well did this great man know how to win the 
affections, and command the admiration, of 
the very soldiers who had lavished their best 
blood in combating his power. 
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Vienna to declare war against Napo- 
leon, and the 15ih December was the 
day fixed for the commencement of 
hoetilities ; but the battle of Austerlitz 
totally deranged their plans, and the 
very day before he was admitted to a 
second audience of the French Empe- 
ror, the armistice had completely de- 
tached Austria from the coalition. No- 
thing was more natural than that so 
calamitous an event should make a 
total change in his view of the policy 
of the war, and the severest morality 
ootdd not condemn a statesman who 
sought to withdraw his country from a 
contest which now appeared hopeless, 
and in which, from being an accessory, 
it was likely to be called, without any 
adequate preparation, to sustain the 
principal part 

142. But not content with this, 
Haugwitz resolved to go a step further. 
On tibe breaking up of the confederacy 
into which he had just entered, he de- 
termined to secure a part of the spoil 
of his former allies ; and, if he could 
not chase the French standards beyond 
the Rhine, at least endeavour to wrest 
from England those Continental pos- 
sessions which she now appeared in no 
condition to defend. With matchless 
efirontoiy he changed the whole object 
of his mission ; and when admitted in- 
to the presence of Napoleon after the 
victory, congratulated him upon his 
success, and proposed a treaty, the 
basis of which should be the old pro- 
ject of annexing Hanover to the Prut- 
nan dominions until the conclusion of 
a peace between France and England. 
Although Napoleon had not received 
fall accounts of the treaty of Sd Novem- 
ber, yet he was aware of its substance, 
and well acquainted with all the mili- 
tary movements which Prussia had 
been making in conjunction with the 
Russian reserve, thirty thousand strong, 
which had advanced from Warsaw to 
Breslau. Upon receiving Haugwitz, 
therefore, he broke out into vehement 
declamation against the perfidy of the 
Prossian cabinet; informed lum that 
he was acquainted with all their 
machinationB ; and that it now lay 
^th him alone, after concluding peace 
with Austria^ to turn his whole force 



against them; wrest from them Silesia, 
wnose fortresses, unarmed and unpro- 
visioned, were in no condition to make 
any defence ; excite an insurrection in 
Prussian Poland, and punish them in 
the most signal manner for their infa- 
mous perfidy. Reasons of state, how- 
ever, he added, sometimes compelled 
sovereigns to bury in oblivion the best 
founded causes of animosity : on this 
occasion he was willingto overlook their 
past misconduct, and ascribe it entirely 
to the efforts of England; but this 
could be only on one condition — ^that 
Prussia shoidd at length abandon its 
doubtful policy, and enter heart and 
hand into the French alliance. On 
these terms he was still willing to in- 
corporate Hanover with its dominions, 
in exchange for some of its detached 
southern possessions, which were to be 
ceded to France and Bavaria. 

143. Overjoyed at the prospect thus 
afforded of extricating his country, not 
only without loss, but with a great ac- 
cession of territory, from its perilous 
situation, Haugwitz at once accepted 
the stipulations. It was agreed that 
Prussia should enter into an alliance 
with France, and receive, besides tixe 
margravate of Baireuth, the whole elec- 
torate of Hanover in full sovereignty, 
as well as all the other Continental do- 
minions of his Britannic Majesty ; and, 
on the other hand, cede to Bavaria the 
margravate of Anspach, and the prin- 
cipalities of Neufchdtel and Cldves to 
France; and accede to all the condi- 
tions of the general peace of Pressburg. 
A formal treaty to this effect was sign^ 
by Haugwitz on 15th December, the 
very day when hostilities were to have 
commenced. And this treaty the King 
of Prussia, with disgraceful cupidity, 
ratified under only a slight modifica- 
tion. But the ultimate effects of this 
treacherous conduct were in the high- 
est degree disastrous. It excited a just 
indignation in the goveiiiment of Qreat 
Britain,* without really propitiating 

* As this treaty is one of the most dis- 
graceftil passages in the history of Pnissia» it 
is due to the many high-minded and honour- 
able men which the cabinet of Berlin con- 
tained, and espedallv to that able statesman 
and intrepid counsellor, Baron Hardenberg, 
to aay, that it was signed by Haugwita of hia 
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that of France; and, by inducing a 
false security in the cabinet of Berlin, 
rendered the fall of that power, when 
it was driven into hostilities in the 
following year, as irretrievable as, in 
the estimation of a large part of Eu- 
rope, it was deserved.* 

144. Gi*eat was the general indigna- 
tion at Berlin when the particulars of 
this extraordinary treaty were made 
known. The war-party, in particular, 
with the Queen and Prince Louis at 
its head, whose patriotic feelings had 
been roused to the highest pitch by the 
anticipated accession of Prussia to the 
European league, were unmeasured in 
their vituperation at this disgraceful 
spoliation of Great Britain, at that very 
moment, a friendly power, and witii 
whom a close alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, had just been concluded. The 
question as to the ratification of the 
treaty was long and anxiously debated 
in the cabinet, national ambition and 
cupidity contending with the principles 
of public faith and a more enlarged 
view of ultimate expedience. At length 
Hai*denberg and the opposition so far 
prevailed, that the King, who had 
hitherto weakly yielded to Haugwitz, 
and agreed to the spoliation of his ally, 
was shaken, and the treaty was ratified 
only under the following reservations : 

own authority, at Yienna, without the know- 
ledge or concurrence of the government at 
home: and that so for were they from contem- 

Slating the extraordinary turn to the preju- 
ice of England which af&irs hod taken at 
Vienna, that, four days after the treaty was 
signed, a long official note was despatched by 
Hardenberg to Lord Harrowby, English am- 
bassador at Berlin, in which it was declared 
that Prussia would regard the entry of French 
troops into Hanover as a declaration of war; 
and various arrangements were proposed for 
the further continuance of the Russian, Swed- 
ish, and English troops in the north of Ger- 
many. So overwhelmed was Hardenberg wi th 
confufidon at discovering, six days afterwards, 
by despatches from Haugwitz, what that 
minister had agreed to in regard to Hanover 
at Vienna, that he was led into an angry de- 
bate with the French ministers, which, in 
April following, on the requisition of Napo- 
leon, led to his dismissal from office. Napo- 
leon, with his habitual disregard of truth, 
some months afterwards published in the 
Maniieur an article, in which he declared 
that Hardenberg. whom he cordially hated, 
had written this letter to Lord Harrowby 
without the authority of the cabinet ; and 
that he had for " base bribes prostituted 



— That Napoleon was to obtain at a 
general peace a formal cession of Hano- 
ver to Prussia, and that till that was 
done the occupation was to be provi- 
sional only — a thin device, totaUy in- 
adequate to blind the world to the real 
nature of the ^transaction. " The con- 
duct of Prussia," said Mr Fox, then 
minister for foreign affairs, in his place 
in parliament, " was a union of every- 
thing that was contemptible in servi- 
lity, with everything that was odious 
in rapacity. Other nations have been 
reduced by the fortune of war to cede 
many of their provinces ; but none ex- 
cept Prussia has been reduced to the 
lowest stage of degradation — that of 
being compelled to become the mini- 
sters of the rapacity and injustice of a 
master." 

145. To complete the picture of the 
operations of this memorable yeai% 
and render intelligible some important 
clauses in the treaty of Pressburg by 
which it was concluded, it is only ne- 
cessary to give a summary of the ope- 
rations in the south of Italy and the 
north of Germany, which were contem- 
poraneous with these decisive strokes 
on the Danube and in the heart of 
Austria* The court of Naples had 
entered, somewhat late indeed, but cor- 
dially, into the alliance against France. 

himself to the eternal enemies of the Conti- 
nent." This Insinuation M. Bignon, albeit 
the chosen panegyrist of Napoleon, much to 
his credit, indignantly repelled: "A part^ 
man/' says he, "and of an impassioned tem- 
perament, M. de Hardenberg was at the same 
time upright and honotirabl& That ever since 
the treaty of 3d November, Napoleon should 
regard him as the chief of the party hostile to 
France, and attack him as such, was all £Edr ; 
but he had no right to accuse of venality a 
man far above such a reproach.— Bignon, v. 
240 ; and Hardenberq, ix. 80, 42. 

* " You have come," said Napoleon to 
Haugrwitz, on his first interview with him 
after the battle of Austerlitz, '* to present 
yo\ir master's compliments on a victory ; but 
fortune has changed the address of the let- 
ter." From that moment, in Napoleon's 
mind, the ruin of Prussia was rosolved on ; 
but he prudently determined in the mean 
time to dissemble his resentment, and in the 
first instance suggest to that power an acqui- 
sition of territory, which, by embroiling it 
irretrievably with England, would sow the 
seeds of ruin in what still remained of the 
coalition, and expose it, single and unaided, 
to the deadly strokes which he already medi- 
tated against its existence.— Bionon, v. 14. 
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Notwithstanding the treaty of 21st 
September, already mentioned, by 
which the neutrality of that power 
had been stipulated, a combined fleet, 
haying on board ten thousand Russian 
and three thousand English troops, 
cast anchor in the bay of Naples, in 
pursuance of the general plan of opera- 
tions concerted by the AUies, and soon 
after landed without experiencing any 
opposition. It was anticipated by the 
Allies, what in effect happened, that 
this act would have the effect of em- 
broiling the Neapolitan court with the 
French Emperor. Feixlinand, indeed, 
upon the arrival of this force, publish- 
ed a manifesto, in which he declared 
his resolution to abide by the treaty 
of neutrality, and his inability to resist 
the allied forces ; and he publicly en- 
gaged in no measure of hostility against 
France : but his army was put on the 
war establishment, and placed under 
the direction of a Russian general The 
Queen did everything in her power to 
engage the cabinet in the war: the 
French ambassador, disbelieving, or 
affecting to disbelieve, the court's pro- 
fessions of neutrality, immediately left 
Naples in great indignation ; and the 
government, seeing war inevitable, was 
talcing measures for organising a force 
in the south of Italy, when the battle of 
Austerlitz came, and delivered them up 
unprotected to the wrath of the victor. 
H6. It is probable that the common 
cause did not suffer materially from 
the absence of the pusillanimous troops 
of Naples from the theatre of war; 
but the case was very different with 
the forces which had been assembled 
in the north of Germany. Anxious to 
strike animportantblowinthatquarter, 
but not deeming their strength suffi- 
cient to venture on the Continent till the 
intentions of Prussia were declared, the 
British government had fitted out a con- 
siderable expedition, composed of the 
Eing^B German Legion and a strong body 
of English troops, amounting altogether 
to eighteen thousand men, which ar- 
rived, in October, in Swedish Pomerania, 
under the command of General Don and 
Lord Cathcart To these were soon 
after joined a Swedish corps of twelve 
thousand men, and a Russian force, 



under Count Ostermann Tolstoy, often 
thousand ; and it was the intention of 
the Allies that the united force, of which 
the King of Sweden was to receive the 
command, having liberated Hanover, 
and itusedthemilitaryforce of that elec- 
torate, should advance towards Holland, 
and, after freeing the United Provinces 
from their chains, threaten the north 
of France. Many causes conspired to 
produce the miscarriage of this well- 
conceived expedition. The vehemence 
of the King of Sweden could not brook 
the vacillating conduct of the cabinet 
of Berlin, and he threatened that power 
in so imbecoming a manner, that the 
Allies, who at that moment were nego- 
tiating to effect the accession of Prussia 
to the confederacy, were obliged to in- 
terfere in order to accommodate mat- 
ters, upon which he resigned the com- 
mand and retired to Stralsund. Three 
weeks were consumed in negotiations 
to repair the breach ; and when at 
length he was prevailed on to resume 
the direction, the period of successful 
action had passed. It was already in 
the middle of November, and all that 
this powerful force could effect was to 
commence the siege of Hameln, when 
the battle of Austerlitz changed the 
face of Europe. The immediate effect 
of that blow, followed as it soon after 
was by the accession of Prussia to the 
French league, was to dissolve this hete- 
rogeneous armament : the Russians re- 
tired to Mecklenburg, the English re-em- 
barked their forces, and the Swedes took 
shelter under the cannon of Stralsund. 
147. The negotiations with Austria, 
dictated by the irresistible power of Na- 
poleon, were not long of being brought 
to a dose. By the peace of Pressbuxg 
she was in a manner isolated from 
France, and to appearance rendered 
incapable of interfering again in the 
contests of Western Europe. To Ba- 
vaiia she was compelled to cede the 
Tyrol and the Inviertel ; to the king- 
dom of Italy, the entire Continen- 
tal dominions of Venice. The whole 
changes to the south of the Alps, 
which had been the original cause of 
the war, were recognised. The EUec- 
tors of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg were 
elevated to the thrones of their respeo- 
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tive dominionay with large acceesionB 
of territory to each : to the former, 
besides the Tyrol and Yoralbeig, the 
piinoipality of Eiohstadt, and yarious 
lesser lordships in Gencmanj; to the 
latter, the &ve towns of the Danube, 
part of the Brisgao, and several other 
fiefis. Baden acquired the remainder 
of the Brisgau, with the Ortenau and 
town of Constance. In exchange for 
so many sacrifices, Austria merely re- 
cexred the small electorate of Sals- 
bourg and the possessions of th6 Teu- 
tonic Order, which, from their disper- 
sion in dififerent states, were little 
more than a nominal acquisition. But 
what was of still greater importance, 
the Emperor Francis was forced to en- 
gage ** to throw no obstacles in the 
way, either as chief of the empire, or 
as co-soyereign, of any acts which, in 
their character of sovereigns, the Kings 
of Bavaria or WUrtemberg or the Elec- 
tor of Baden might think proper to 
adopt)" — a clause which, by providing 
for the independent authorily of their 
intuit kingdoms, virtually dissolved 
the (Germanic empire. The counter- 
stipulations were entirely illusory : 
Napoleon gpiaranteed, jointly with Aus- 
tria, the independence of the Helvetic 
confederacy, which he held in chains ; 
and that of the Batavian republic, 
which he already destined as a separate 
appanage for his brother Louis.* 



148. Disastrous as these conditions 
were to the Austrian monarchy, the 
secret articles contained stipulationB 
still more humiliating. By them it 
was provided, that Austria was to pay 
a contribution of forty million tnakca, 
or £1,600,000, in addition to nearly 
an equal sum ahready levied by the 
French authorities in the conquered 
provinces, and the loss of all the mili- 
tary stores and magazines which had 
&llen into their hands, which were 
either sent ofif to France or sold for be- 
hoof of that power. But her govern- 
ment judged wisely that all these 
losses, how serious soever, might one 
day be repaired, if the nucleus of the 
army were preserved entire ; and 
therefore they redeemed, at a heavy 
ransom, in virtue of permission con- 
tained in the seci'et articles of the 
treaty, a large portion of stores and ar- 
tillery wbi(£ had become the booty of 
the victor, and in secret resolved to ex- 
ert all their efforts to repair in silence 
the military sti-ength of the monarchy. 
It is this system, firmly resolved on 
and steadily executed, which has en- 
abled them to rise superior to all their 
reverses, which has brought them tri- 
umphant through all the disasters of 
the war, and obliterated the effect of 
a series of defeats which would have 
prostrated the strength of any other 
people— a memorable example of the 



^ The changes made by this treaty were as follows :— 



Austria lost 
8he reodved 



Popalattoa. 

2,975,620 

271,000 



1,417 



R«f«Da« 
In Florins 

17,075,000 
2,900,000 



Clear loss, . . 2,704,680 

Bavaiia ffained ... 681,000 

Wtlrtemberg gained 132,400 

Baden gained . 148^620 

The Kingdom of Italy gained 1,866^000 



1,881 

526 

58 

54 

711 



14,175,000 

8,490.000 

691.000 

508,000 

10,000,000 

Besides this, the sums drawn trom Austria in contributions and from the sale of the vast 
warlike roaffadnes which fell into the hands of the French, amounted to 85,000,000 fmum, 
or £8,500,000.— Habdknbsro, ix. 472 ; and Bionon, v. 82. 

After this aooeasion of territory, the newly-ereoted states stood as follows :— 

Sqaare B«««Bin. 

Popalikiloa. Amy. OcraianMllfli. ta FlorlDa. 

Bavaria, 3.250,000 00.000 1,760 21,000.000 

Wttrtembeig, . 1,154^000 20.000 346 8,000.000 

Baden. . 569,000 10,000 260 6,000.000 

But Austria retained 34,900.000 280,000 10,936 110,000,000 

Bavaria by this means was rendered as powerful as Prussia was at the accession of the 

Oreat Frederick.— Haiidxvbsro, ix. 472, 474, App. and 23, 24 ; and SUU. da EtaU Autn- 

cAmm, por U BaBON LXOBTUrSTUV. 
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vast effect of perseverance in human 
affairs, and the manner in which it can 
not only compensate, in nations equally 
as individuals, the want of more bril- 
liant acquirements, but obtain the final 
mastexy over the greatest efforts of 
transitory passion. 

149. It is evident, from the statisti- 
cal details given in ike preceding note, 
that Napoleon had no intention, by 
the peace of Pressburg, of totally over- 
throwing the Austrian monarchy. He 
wished only to throw its strength to 
the eastward, and prevent it from 
coming in contact with, or feeling 
jealousy at, his acquisitions in Italy or 
Germany. He proposed to interpose 
a barrier of subordinate kingdoms, de- 
pendent on -France, between his em- 
pire and the Hereditary States ; — ^the 
kingdom of Italy to the south of the 
Alps, those of Bavaria and Wiirtem- 
berg to the north of these mountains. 
Talleyrand, improving upon this idea, 
went so far as to propose the cession 
to Austria of the provinces of Wallachia 
and Moldavia, as the means of giving 
them the command of the Danube, in- 
ducing them to extend themselves to 
the eastward, and throwing a perpetual 
bone of contention between the cabi- 
nets of Vienna and St Petersburg. But 
Napoleon deemed this too hazardous 
for immediate execution, as precluding 
aU hope of accommodation with Rus- 
sia, with which he was extremely de- 
sirous of concluding a treaty, with a 
view to turning his undivided force 
against England. 

150. This treaty was immediately 
followed by a measure hitherto unpi-e- 
cedented in European history — the 
pronouncing a sentence of dethrone- 
ment against an independent sove- 
reign, for no other cause than his hav- 
ing contemplated hostilities against the 
French Emperor. On the 26th De- 
cember, a menacing proclamation pro- 
ceeded from Pressbuig, in the 37th 
bulletin, which evidentiy bore marks 
of Napoleon's composition, against the 
house of Naples. The conqueror an- 
nounced, that Marshal St Cyr would 
advance by rapid strides to Naples, 
" to punish the treason of a criminal 
queen, and precipitate her frx)m the 
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throne. We have pardoned that in- 
fatuated king, who thrice has done 
everything to ruin himself. Shall we 
pardon him a fourth time f Shall we 
a fourth time trust a court without 
faith, without honour, without reason f 
— No t The dynatty of Naples has ceased 
to reign — its existence is incompatible 
with the repose of Europe and the 
honour of my crown." St Cyr imme- 
diately received orders to march, in 
order to carry this decree into execu- 
tion. Such was the first of those sen- 
tences of dethronement which Napo- 
leon afterwards pronounced against 
many of the European monarchs, which 
substituted his own family for the an- 
cient possessors in so many of the ad- 
joining thrones, and ultimately, by a 
just retribution, overturned his own. 

151. This extraordinary severity to- 
wards a monarch who was only medi- 
tating hostilities against the French 
Emperor, and had certainly done less 
injury to his dominions than any Euro- 
pean dynasty, was one of the most un- 
justifiable acts of that relentless con- 
queror, and at the same time descrip- 
tive of that mixture of boldness and 
prudence by which his ambitious enter- 
prises were always regulated. Let the 
case be put as the French themselves 
stated it The ambassador of Naples 
at Paris, acting under the authority of 
his cabinet, with the dagger at their 
throat, and under the threat of imme- 
diate invasion, had agreed, on the 21st 
September, to a treatv of neutrality, 
which was ratified by the court, under 
the like menaces, on the 8th October. 
The arrival of the Russian and English 
squadron in the bay of Naples, six 
weeks afterwards, liberated them from 
their apprehensions, and the cabinet 
was preparing to violate the former 
treaty, and join in the coalition against 
France. Such a departure from na- 
tional faith was dishonourable : it was 
a fiEdr ground for hostility, and might 
have justified exactions of considerable 
magnitude ; but was it a sufficient rea- 
son for dethronement! That is the 
point; and if it is, what European 
dynasty has not^ fifty times over, justly 
provoked this severity! How often, 
on this principle, has Napoleon himself 
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deserved that penalty for haying vio- 
lated solemn treaties, when it suited 
his own convenience, aknost before the 
ink with which they were signed was 
dry f And what excuse is to be made 
for the revolutionary government of 
France, which so often sent its armies 
into the adjoining states, to proclaim 
war to the palace and peace to the cot- 
tage, and everywhere rouse, by its 
emissaries and proclamations, the de- 
mocratic authorities to break through 
all former national engagements, upon 
the principle that treaties made bv 
despots can never bind the emanci- 
pated sons of freedom ? But this has 
in every age been the system of the 
revolutionary party. None so loud as 
they are in the condemnation of the 
principles, when acted on by others, 
on which their own entire previous 
conduct had been foimded. 

152. In fact, however, this unprece- 
dented act of dethroning an independent 
8overeign,merelybecausehewas making 
preparations for hostilities contrary to 
a subsisting treaty, was instigatad by 
a different motive. Already Napoleon 
had formed the secret design of encir- 
cling France with a girdle, not of affi- 
liated republics, but of subsidiary 
crowns, and of placing on all the neigh- 
bouring thrones the members of his 
own family. He began with Naples, 
because its inhabitants were the most 
un warlike, and therefore the least like- 
ly to offer any resistance to the change ; 
and because an unerring instinct led 
him to regai'd as enemies every mem- 
ber of the Bourbon family, wherever 
situated. Subsequent instances of the 
same rapacious policy will occur in the 
cases of Holland, Spain, and the king- 
dom of Westphalia, constituted out of 
the spoils of Prussia. And without a 
constant reference to this grand ob- 
ject, it is impossible to explain the ex- 
traordinary rigour which he uniformly 
manifested towards the inconsiderable 
states in his vicinity, and the compa- 
rative lenity evinced to the great mili- 
tary monarchies whose hostilities had 
always been as implacable as they were 
formidable. 

153. The remaining career of Napo- 
leon during this memorable year was 



a continued triumphal procession. On 
the 29th December he announced the 
conclusion of peace to his soldiers,^ 
and at the same time complimented 
the burgher guard of Vienna on their 
exemplary conduct during the occupa- 
tion of their capital by his troops, and, 
as a mark of his esteem, restored to 
them the city arsenal, containing, be- 
sides its arms, a number of standards 
taken in the wars with the Turks. He 
could well afford to be generous ; the 
public arsenal had yielded to him two 
thousand pieces of cannon, which were 
already far advanced on their road to 
France. He arrived at Munich on the 
81st December ; and on the day fol- 
lowing appeared the proclamation in 
which he announced to the enraptured 
inhabitants the elevation of the Elec- 
tor to the royal dignity. There also 
he was met by the Empress Josephine : 
a succession of fltes of unprecedented 
splendour succeeded, in the course of 
which Eugene Beauhamais, as the de- 
served reward of valour, probity, and 
gloiy, received the hand of the Prin- 
cess Augusta, daughter of the King of 
Bavaria. At the same time the grand- 
son of the Elector of Baden was mar- 
ried to Stephanie Beauhamais, adopted 
daughter of the French Emperor. On 
this occasion Napoleon, in default of 
his own lawfid issue, called Eugene 
Beauhamais to the succession of the 
throne of Italy. The formation of a 
common system of conglomeration was 
at the same time announced to the 
senate in these terms: "We reserve 
to ourselves the power to make known 

* "Peace has just been signed with tbe 
Emperor of Austxia. Tou have in the last 
autumn made two campaignsT-you have seen 
your Emperor share your dangers and your 
£fttigues— I wish also that you should see 
him surrounded with thegrandeurandsplen- 
dour -which belong to the sovereign of the 
first people in the imiverse. You shall all be 
there— we will celebrate the memory of those 
who have died in these two campaigns on Uie 
field of honouiv>the world shall ever see us 
ready to follow their example, or to do even 
more than we have hitherto aocompUshed, 
if necessary, to vindicate our national hon- 
our, to resist tbe efforts of those who give 
way to the seductions of the eternal enemies 
of the Continent" Almost before the can- 
non of Austerlitz had ceased to s'jund. Na- 
poleon was contemplating a Prussian war.— 

BlGNON, V. 41. 
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by ulterior diBpositions the bonds 
which we propose to establish, after 
cur otpn demuty between all the states 
in alliance witii the French empire 
which, as depending on a common in- 
terest, absolutely require a common 
tie." Finally, a hundred days after the 
army had crossed the Rhine at Strass- 
burg, the Emperor recrossed that river 
at the same place, and proceeded by 
rapid journeys, under triumphal arches, 
amidst applauding multitudes, to Paris, 
where he arrived on the 25th January. 
A hundred days ! unparalleled in the 
past histoiy of Europe for the magni- 
tude and splendour of the events which 
they embraced ; during which had oc- 
cuired the capitulation of Ulm, the 
triumph of Austerlitz, the shock of 
Trafalgar ; but destined to be eclipsed 
by another hundred days, in future 
tunes, fraught with still more momen- 
tous occurrences, the recollection of 
which will endure till time itself shall 
be no more.* 

154. The campaign of Austerlitz is 
the most remarkable, in amilitary point 
of view, which the history of the war 
afforded. In no other year were events 
of such magnitude crowded together, 
nor had achievements so vast rewarded 
the combinations of genius. When we 
recollect that in the beginning of Sep- 
tember theFrench army was still canton- 
ed on the heights of Boulogne, and that 
by the first week of December Vienna 
was taken, and the strength of Austria 
and Russia finally prostrated in the 
heart of Moravia, we are lost in as- 
tonishment at the magnitude of the 
successes gained, and the celerity with 
which ruin was brought on the coales- 
ced powers. The march across France 
and Oermany, the enveloping of Mack, 
the advance to Vienna, the thunder- 
bolt of Austerlitz, were all concluded 
in less than four months ! In the first 
epoch of the war, Austria struggled for 
six years in doubtful hostility against 

* The public authorities had prepared a 
magnificent reception for Napoleon, but he 
disappointed them by entering Paris in the 
night, imattended by any escort. He had 
pravioualy sent the forty-five standards taken 
at Austerlitz to the senate, who deposited 
them with extraordinary pomp in the halls 
of theLuzembouiig.— JoMiNi, ii. 209. 



the Republic : in the second, she 
brought it to the brink of ruin, and 
only yielded, after a desperate strife of 
four years, to the ardent genius of Na- 
poleon, and the scientific combinations 
of Moreau : but in the third she was 
utterly prostrated, though supported 
by all the might of Russia, under 
Alexander in person, in two months 
after her troops first came into collision 
with those of France t The extent of 
these triumphs, great as it is, is less 
surprising than their celerity ; and we 
are natuiully led to ask where, in these 
disastrous days, were the heroes who 
so long arrested the arms of Napoleon 
under the waUs of Mantua, and drove 
the troops of the Directory, at the 
point of the bayonet, from the banks 
of the Adige to the shores of the Var ? 
Blunders undoubtedly were commit- 
ted ; misfortunes occurred ; but they 
were not peculiar to this season or this 
campaign ; and in the long records of 
Imperial fatuity, parallels are not 
wanting to the advance to Ulm, or the 
flank march of Austerlitz. What was 
it, then, which made those false steps 
for the first time in European history 
irretrievable, and rendered errors in 
tactics the cause, not of the loss of 
towns or the retreat of armies, but of 
the overthrow of empires and the dis- 
solution of confederacies ? 

155. This astonishing result was 
doubtless, in some degree, owing to the 
French Emperor having now for the 
first time chosen as the theatre of war 
the valley of the Danube, the natural 
avenue to the Hereditary States, the 
line where neither foitresses nor moun- 
tains impeded his march, and where a 
great navigable river constantly fur- 
nished the means of transport for the 
supplies of his army. In former wars 
the contest lay in comers of the em- 
pire ; in the plains of Flanders, among 
the fortresses of Italy, or the ridges of 
the Alps; and a disaster, however 
great, led only to the loss of the im- 
mediate theatre of combat But in 
the present, all these minor objects 
were relinquished, and the main 
strength of the invader was concen- 
trated in the direct road from Paris to 
Vienna. By a singular in&tuation, 
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with which the Archduke Gharlea is 
no ways chargeable, as he had clearly 
pointed oat the danger, the Aulio 
Council had left this wide avenue to- 
tally defenceless ; and while they sent 
the bulk of their forces, under their 
best commander, to the Italian plains, 
on which side the empire was already 
protected by the fortified line of the 
Adige and the ridges of the Alps, they 
intxuited the defence of the shores of 
the Danube, though threatened by 
Napoleon in person, to an inferior 
army, under the guidance of an inex- 
perienced leader. The ruinous effects 
of this error became manifest, not 
onl^ in the magnitude of the disasters 
which were incurred, but in the irre- 
trievable consequences with which 
they were attended. Like a skilful 
player at chess, Napoleon struck at the 
heui of his adversaries' power while 
they were accumulating forces round 
his extremities : and when he held 
Vienna in his grasp, and struck them 
to the earth at Austerlitz, the army of 
the Archduke Charles, equal in num- 
bers to his own, was uselessly employ- 
ed in traversing the defiles of the 
Rhsdtian Alps. 

156. This extraordinary success, 
however, was not gained without pro- 
portionate risk; and it was evident, 
even to the most superficial observer, 
that the imprudence of the Allies in 
giving battle at Austerlitz had extri- 
cated Napoleon from the most peril- 
ous situation in which he had stood 
since the commencement of his career. 
At Marengo, Italy only was at stake, 
and his retreat, in case of disaster, was 
secure by the St Qothard and the St 
Bernard : at Campo Formic, the prin- 
cipal army of Fnmce was still unen- 
gaged, and Moreau with a vast force 
was preparing to advance to his sup- 
port through southern Germany. But 
before the battle of Austerlitz his last 
reserves had arrived : the Archduke 
Charles, with eighty thousand men, 
was menacing one fiuik, while Prussia, 
with an equal force, was preparing to 
descend upon another, and the Empe- 
ror of Russia was in his fi-ont with a 
host hourly increasing and already 
nearly equal to his own. Delay in 



such ciroumstances was ruin : advance 
with such arrays in his rear was im- 
possible : retreat was the first step to 
perdition. Vast as the forces of France 
were at the commencement of the 
campaign, they were fairly overmatch- 
ed by the banded strength of Europe : 
great as the talents of Napoleon were, 
his daring stroke at the vitals of his 
enemies had brought him into a situa- 
tion from whence extrication, save by 
their imprudencei, was impossible. 
They had nothing to do but retreat 
towards Poland or Hungary, and the 
invader must^ to all human appear- 
ance, have been enveloped and de- 
stroyed. To hazard a baUle when such 
chances were accumulating against 
him, after the experience they had 
had of the prowess of his troops, ap- 
pears such an act of imprudence^ that 
one is almost tempted to believe that 
Providence, aa part of its great design 
for the government of human affaiiB, 
had struck the allied chiefs with judi- 
cial blindness, in order that the mighty 
drama might end in a deeper tragedy — 
a still more righteous and fearful re- 
tribution. 

157. But though this rapid advance 
to the heart of tiie empire was one of 
the immediate causes of the extraordi- 
naty conquests of the French Emperor, 
yet it was by no means the principal; 
and though perhaps his triumphs might 
not have been so rapid, the result would 
probably have been ihe same under a 
more cautious system, although he had 
chosen any other theatre for the contest 
It was the astonishing increase in the 
military power of France during the five 
years wMch had elapsed since the ter- 
mination of hostilities, which was the 
principal cause of the rapid overthrow of 
the Austrian power. Napoleon poured 
down the valley of the Danube with a 
hundred andeighiythousandmen, while 
Massena front^ tiie Archduke Charles 
in Italy with twice the numbers which 
fought the battle of Marengo. Foixies so 
vast had never before been brought into 
action at any period of the war. Nor 
was this display merely an ephemeral 
effort ; it was from an armed body of 
six hundred thousand men that France 
maintained the contest^ and she was ca- 
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pable of keeping them on foot for an 
indefinite period.* It waa at once 
evident^ upon the oommenoement of 
hostilities, that her military power had 
increased more daring five years of 
peace than nine of previous warfare; 
and that Austria, nearly a match 
single-handed for her ancient rival 
when she laid down her arms, was 
totally unequal to the contest when 
she resumed them. 

158. This great change is one of the 
most remarkable transitions of the war, 
and more descriptive than any other 
which occuired, of that profound and 
lancftawing system of miUtary aggran- 
disement which formed the leading fea- 
ture in the foreign poUcy of Kapdeon. 
When he sheathed his victorious sword 
at the peace of Lun^ville, moderation 
and equity breathed in all his proda- 
mationsy and he professed the most 
anxious desire to cultivate only the 
arts of peace. But in the midst of 
these professions, and while the Con- 
tinent was in a state of profound tran- 
quillity, he was silently but incessantly 
augmenting hia warlike resources, in- 
creasing hifl levies, disciplininff his 
forces, new-modelling his army, mcor- 
porating all lesser states with his do- 
ndnions; and the fruit of these per- 
petual pacific advances appeared in the 
most decisive manner on the resump- 
tion of hostilities, when he was enabled 
at once to beat down powers which had 
previously waged a long and doubtful 
war with the Bepublia It was on this 
principle that has conduct was inva- 
riably founded; every suspension of 
wai&re was employed only m the pre- 
paration of additional military forces^ 
or in the annexation of some minor 
state to his dominions ; and he never 

* 8ti«iigth of the Ft«nch army in August 
180ft:— 



Troops of the Hne, 
light in&ntnr, 
lighthone. . . . 
Hea^ horae^ or of the Uad, 
Ardllery, 



Gendarmerifl^ 
Imperial Ooard, . 

Betides the OoMt-goard, 
100.000 strange 
— FSVOHST, 670. 



841,000 

100,180 

00,664 

10^944 

46^480 

900 

16,«»1 

8.600 



600,908 



appeared so terrible as when he first 
came to a rupture with the powers with 
whom he had contracted the closest al- 
liances, and been longest on terms of 
the greatest apparent cordiality. Five 
years of Continental peace followed the' 
treaty of Lundville; but a hundred and 
eighty thousand men sprang up, as if by 
enchantment^ to follow the standards 
of Napoleon on its termination. Ten 
years of neutrality or alliance with the 
cabinet of Berlin ensued after the treaty 
of B&le; but at once he struck the Prus- 
sian monarchy to the earth, when at 
last she took up arms to resist his ag- 
gressions. For twelve yean Spain laid 
her treasures and resources at his feet ; 
but he rewarded that fidelity by the de- 
thronement of her sovereign and the 
seizure of her dominions. He profess- 
ed eternal friendship to Alexander at 
Tilsit; but during the five years of 
alliance which followed, he was pre- 
paring the five hundred thousand war- 
riors whom he afterwards led towards 
the Kremlin. 

159. It is the perception of this un- 
deviating policy, and of the enormous 
additions which every interval of peace 
made to his warlike strength, which 
forms the true and unanswerable vin- 
dication of the conduct of the British 
cabinet throughout the struggle. That 
he had from uie very first marked out 
England for destruction, he has told 
us himself, and proved by every part 
of his conduct To what advantage he 
could turn the shortest breathing-time 
in warfare, even on that element where 
his power waa weakest^ is demonstrated 
by the vast increase which was shown 
to have taken place in the French ma- 
rine on the breaking out of hostilities — 
an increase which, compared with its 
situation at the peace of Amiens, is a 
more signal instance of wai'like resur- 
rection than even the victories of Ulm 
and Austerlitz. Had any one predict- 
ed in 1800 that^ before five yean had 
elapsed, Napoleon was to have the 
means of assembling seventy sail of the 
line in the Channd, and actually to 
combat Nelson with a force superior 
to the greatest fleet England could fit 
out^ he would have been deemed much 
less worthy of credit^ than if he had 
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foretold that at the same period Aus- 
tria was to be prostrated in a single 
campaign. Peace was impossible with 
an enemy actuated by such a principle, 
and capable of turning to such account 
every intermission of war. And the i-e- 
sult has abundantly proved the justice 
of these views. For while the military 
strength of France arose more terrible 
after every pacification on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, her naval power, thus 
wonderfully recruited during the peace 
of Amiens, never recovered the un- 
broken warfare which followed the dis- 
aster of Trafalgar. 

160. Doubtless the abilities displayed 
by Napoleon during this campaign were 
of the very highest order. The secresy 
and rapidrfcy of the march of so vast a 
body of troops across France ; the se- 
micircular sweep by which they inter- 
posed between Mack and the Heredi- 
tary States, and compelled the surren- 
der of that unhappy chief with half his 
army; the precision with which nearly 
two hundred thousand men, converg- 
ing from the shores of the Channel, 
the coast of Brest^ the marshes of Hol- 
land, and the banks of the Elbe, were 
made to arrive each at the time ap- 
pointed around the ramparts of Ulm ; 
the swift advance on Vienna ; the sub- 
sequent fism-like dispersion of the army 
to overawe the Hereditary States ; their 
sudden concentration for the decisive 
fight at Austerlitz ; the skill displayed 
in that contest itself, and the admirable 
account to which he turned the fatal 
cross-march of the allied sovereigns, are 
so many proo& of military ability never 
exceeded even in the annals of his pre- 
vious triumphs. At the same time, it 
is not to be imagined that the differ- 
ence in the magnitude of the results 
which were obtained is to be consider- 
ed as the measure of the talent dis- 
played in this as compared with other 
campaigns. It was the immensity of 
the force now at the disposal of the 
French Emperor, and the incompar- 
able discipline and organisation which 
it had obtained while encamped on the 
shores of the Channel, which was the 
principal cause of the difierence. It is 
no longer a general supplying by con- 
summate talentSi as at Areola and Ri- 



voli, for deficiency of numbers, that we 
see maintaining a long, doubtfal, and 
desperate strife ; we behold a mighty 
conqueror, whose power was irresist- 
ible, sweeping over the earth with the 
rapidity of Scythian war. In the re- 
sults of this campaign were evinced 
more than the militivry talents of the 
general; the previous prepai^ations of 
the Emperor, the deeply-matured com- 
binations of the statesman, produced 
their natural results. He did not now 
take the field with a force which left 
anything to chance ; he appeared with 
such a host as almost made him the 
master of fate; and the fruit of five 
years' pacific preparation appeai*ed in 
the reduction of the contest to a des- 
perate strife of a few months' duration. 
161. Greats however, as were the abi- 
lities, and unbounded the resources of 
the French Emperor in this memorable 
campaign, it was not to them alone 
that he was indebted for its unparal- 
leled triumphs. The errors of the Atls- 
trians, the infatuation of the allied cabi« 
nets, had their full share in the general 
result Untaught by the disasters of 
Marengo and Hohenlinden, tiie Aulic 
Council rushed inconsiderately into 
the field; and, leaving the Archduke 
Charles with eighty thousand in Italy, 
to combat an inferior enemy, they ex- 
posed Mack, with seventy thousand, to 
the shock of Napoleon at the head of 
a hundred and eighty thousand men, 
in the valley of the Danube. When 
that ill-fated commander found himself 
cut off from his line of communication 
with Vienna by the interposition of 
Bemadotte in his rear, instead of in- 
stantly taking a decisive part, and fall- 
ing with his whole forces upon the 
enemy behind him, or retiring by the 
only road which was yet open to the 
mountains of the Tyrol, he remained 
for ten days paralysed at Ulm, sending 
out detachments, first in one direction, 
then in another, all of which met with 
superior forces and were defeated; 
thereby both breaking down the spirit 
of his own troops, and giving the in- 
vader time to envelop with his im- 
mense masses their fortified position. 
In vain had the foresight of the Arch- 
duke Charles^ at the dose of the pre- 
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ceding war, fiiuiTo'utided the heights of 
Ulm with a vast intrenched camp, cap- 
able of bidding defiance to, and stop- 
ping the advance of, the greatest in- 
vading force : the improvidence of the 
Aulic Council,, by providing no maga- 
zines within its walls, had rendered 
these preparations of no avail; and 
Mack found himself, after a week's 
blockade, reduced to the necessity of 
feeding on horse-flesh, and ultimately 
capitulating, with thirty thousand of 
the best troops of the monarchy. 

162. When the rapid advance of Na- 
poleon towards Vienna thi'eatened to 
separate the Russian forces from the 
retreating columns of the Archduke 
Charles, and everything depended on 
the destruction of the bridge of the 
capital, the credulous simplicity of the 
officer in command at that important 
station delivered it unscathed into Na- 
poleon's hands, and gave him the means 
of interposing safely between their con- 
veriging armies, and striking tremen- 
dous blows firom his central position, 
first on the one bank and then on the 
other. When the Allies were reduced 
to their last throw on the plains of 
Moravia; when everything counselled 
a cautious policy, and forces capable of 
annihilating the invaders were accumu- 

* In a moTDoir presented to the British 
government by the cabinet of Vienna, after 
the peace of Pressburg, the disasters of the 
campaign were ascribed,—!. To the lisiilure 
on the part of the allied powers to realise, 
in the north of Germany, those promised di- 
versions which might have prevented Na- 
poleon from accumulating his whole force 
in that country, and especially that in the 
electorate of Hanover, against the Austrian 
forces on the Danube. 2. To the unexpected 
violation of the territory of Anspach, which 
compelled the Austrian army either to fall 
back upon the lun, or see itself cut off from 
its base of operations. 8. To the fault of 
General Mack, who, instead of adopting the 
former alternative, and retiring to form a 
junction with Kutusoff in the Hereditary 
States, remained immovable on the Iller till 
he was surroimded by superior forces. 4. To 
the delay experienced in the march of the 
second Russian army, for the puriiose of 
watching the preparations of Prussia, which, 
until her intentions were fixed by the Em- 
peror Alexander in person, detained it above 
a month in observation on the Polish frontier. 
5. To the negligence of Count Auersberg in not 
destroying the bridge over the Danube at Vi- 
enna, which at once gave the French the oom- 

VOL. VI. 



lating on all sides; When the Archduke 
Cl^arles, with eighty thousand undis- 
couraged veterans, was within sight of 
the steeples of Vienna, and Prussia, 
with an equal number, was. preparing 
to descend upon the Danube; when, by 
simply retreating and drawing the ene* 
my on, with such formidable armies in 
his rear, the Allies must inevitably have 
led him to destruction, or driven him 
to a disastrous retreat^ their ill-judged 
confidence impelled them prematurely 
into action, and their rash flank-march, 
in presence of such a general and such 
an army, enabled him to gain a deci- 
sive victory when on the verge of de- 
struction.* 

163. But most of all is Prussia an- 
swerable for the disasters of this cam- 
paign. She was clearly warned of her 
danger : Mr Pitt had prefigured it to 
her in colours brighter than the light. 
The violation of the territory of Ans- 
pach had demonstrated in what man- 
ner she was regarded by the conqueror; 
that he contemned her menaces, de- 
spised her power, and reserved for her 
only the melancholy privilege of being 
last devoured. Then was the time to 
have taken a decisive part — then was 
the moment to have made amends for 
the vacillation of ten yeara, and, by a 

mand of both banks, and exposed Kutusoff to 
imminent danger of being cutoffand destroy- 
ed before he could effect a junction with the 
reserves under Buxhowden.— Hard. viii. 511. 
There can be no doubt that these causes 
all conspired to bring about the enormoua 
calamities of the campaign. But, without 
disputing their influence, and fully admitting 
the ruinous eflfects of the indecision of Mack, 
and the want of foresight of the Aulic Coim- 
cil in not having provided adequate maga- 
zines either at IJlm or in Moravia, it must 
yet, in common fairness, be admitted, that 
Prussia and England had an equal share in 
bringing about the common calamities. The 
vacillation of the former power tVom the first 
paralvsed both Russia and England : the for- 
mer, by detaining those forces long in Po- 
land which, earlier advanced, might have 
changed the fate of tlie campaign ; the latter, 
by preventing, from the' dread of irritating 
so weighty a power, those important opera- 
tions in the north of Germany, which would 
so materially have relieved the overwhelm- 
ing pressure of Napoleon on the Danube. 
Hanover was the ill-gotten spoil which at 
that critical moment tied up the hands of 
Prussia, and brought on her the catastrophe 
of Jena and Tilsit 
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cordial union 'with Ausiaria and RuBsia, 
put a final stop to the progress of t)ie 
enemy. Ko one can doubt 'that^ if 
i^e had done so, such would haye been 
the result A simple declaration of 
war would have arrested the decisive 
march of Bemadotte into the rear of 
Mack; allowed time for the army of 
the latter to have retired to the Inn ; 
permitted the Russians to join the im- 
broken strength of the Austrian mon- 
archy ; and compelled Napoleon, instead 
of a menacing offensive with superior, 
to have commenced a cautious defen- 
sive with inferior forces. When the 
boundless calamities which such a de- 
termination would, to all human ap- 
pearance, have prevented to Europe 
are considered, it is impossible not to 
be filled with the most poignant regret 
at the temporising policy which occa- 
sioned their continuance, or to avoid 
the feeling, that as to Prussia more 
than any other power these misfor- 
tunes had been owing, so it was a most 
righteous dispensation which made 
them fall more heavily on her than on 
any of the states which had bravely 
struggled to avert them. Well might 
Napoleon have said with the Roman 
annalist — " Nee aliud adversus validis- 
simas gentes pro nobis utilius, quam 
quod in commune non constdunt 
Rams duabus tribusve civitatibus ad 
propulsandum commune periculum 
conventuB : ita, dum singuli pugnant, 
universi vincuntur."* 

164. In &ct, the forces which Mr 
Pitt had now arrayed for this last and 
decisive struggle against France were 
of the most formidable description ; 
and the success with which he had 
triumphed over all the jealousies of the 
European powers, is the brightest page 
in his diplomatic career. After repeat- 
ed failui'es, the great work was at 
length accomplished : the Continental 
sovereigns were united in a cordial 
league to stop the progress of the con- 
queror, and armies fully adequate to 

* "Nor has anything been more advan- 
tflffeouB to U8, in combating the most power- 
ftu nations, than that they adopt no common 
measures. It is rare to see an alliance be- 
tween two or three states to avert a common 
danger : thus^ as they engage singly, they 
are all conquered."— TiaTUS, Jgricola, ziL 



the task were assembled at their com- 
mand. Disaster had at last taught 
them wisdom : the presence of a com- 
mon danger had at that moment at 
least extinguished their jealousies. For 
the first time since the commencement 
of the war, Austria and Prussia stood 
forth, backed by Russia, for the fight, 
and five hundred thousand veterans, 
led by their sovereigns in person, were 
inrepared to roll back to the Rhine the 
tide of Gkdlio invasion. The principles 
of the coalition were as just as its forces 
were immense; and ijfie powers who 
had Buffered so much from Freneh 
ambition, were bound by a secret com- 
pact neitJier to attempt any conquest 
on its original territory, nor to inter- 
fere in the internal frame of its govern- 
ment Restitution of what it had reft 
from others, security against its aggres- 
sions in future, alone were to be in- 
sisted on.t 

165. To say that this great and 
equitable confederacy was unsuocessfal 
— ^that its fortunes were shaken at Ulm, 
thrown down at Austerlitz— is no im- 
peachment whatever, either of the 
justice of its piinciples or the wisdom 
of its general combinations. Mr Pitt 
necessarily intrusted the execution of 
its details to the allied sovereigns or 
their generals, and it was by them that 
the fatal errors were committed. No 
foresight on his part could have pre- 
vented the inconsiderate advance to 
nim, or the iniinous cross-mai*ch at 
Austerlitz — ^no efforts that he could 
make — and he spared none — ^were able 
to bring Prussia at the critical moment 
into the field. The vulgar, in all ages, 
are governed merely by the result, and 
award pi'aise or censure according as 
victory is won or lost; but it is the 
noblest province and first duty of his- 
tory to separate the accidental firom 
the intrinsic, in estimating the merits 
of human conduct. Judging by this 
standard, it will give the highest praise 
in diplomatic ability to Mr Pitt for the 
formation of this confederacy, and the 
extinction of the jealousies on all sides 
which had so long hindered its con- 

t See note, Uth January 1805^ Mr Pitt to 
Busman ambaaaador. — ^Appendix A, Chap. 

XXXIX. 
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Btrnction, and diaregard, in the esti- 
mate of that merit, its calamitous re- 
sult; as much as, in weighing the 
military greatneas of Napoleon, it will 
overlook the disastrous issue of his 
later campaigns, and award to him a 
higher place for his immortal conflict 
with superior forces in the plains of 
Champagne, than when triumphing on 
the heights of Austerlitz, or striking 
down the Prussian monarchy on the 
field of Jena. 

166. But though great In diplomacy 
and finance, Sir Pitt was little skilled 
in military combinations* A more 
vigorous warlike policy at that period, 
such as Mr Burke had from the first 
sti-enuously recommended, might have 
teiminated the disasters of the war. 
England also must take her share of 
the common responsibility, not only 
in having, in conjunction with Russia, 
suggested the unhappy appointment of 
Mack to the command, but also, bv 
abstaining from all Continental hosti- 
lities till the campaign was decided, 
having permitted that accumulation of 
force by which he was overwhelmed. 
Great Britain, secure in her sea-girt 
citadel, had then five hundred thousand 
men in arms. Had she despatched 
eighty thousand of this vast force early 
in the campaign to a decisive point; 
had her troops marched to the shores 
of Kent when the legions of Napoleon 
broke up from the heights of Boulogne 
for the Rhine, and boldly attacked the 
enemy in Flanders, the march of the 
troops which cut off the retreat of Mack 
would have been prevented ; and Prus- 
sia would probably have been deter- 
mined, by such a demonstration, to 
have iiirown her weight into the scale 
in time to prevent the subjugation of 
Europe. 

167. The dissolution of the great 
confederacy, which he had so long 
laboured to constinict^ and fi:x>m which 
he confidently expected such impor- 
tant results, was fatal, however, to the 
master-spirit which had formed it. The 
constitution of Mr Pitt^ long weakened 
by the fatigues and the excitement in- 
cident to his situation, sank at length 
under anguish occasioned by the dis- 
solution of the confederacy. In. vain 



he tried the waters of Bath ; in vain 
he retired for a while from the fatigues 
of office; his constitution was worn 
out by the labours and the anxiety 
which have proved fatal to so many 
parliamentary leaders, and, while yet 
hardly advanced beyond middle life, 
he already felt the weakness of ago. 
Upon a frame thus enfeebled, the dis- 
appointment and anguish arising from 
the prostration of the last hopes of 
European freedom by the defeat of 
Austerlitz, fdl with overpowering force. 
From the time the disastrous news was 
received he hourly declined, and poli- 
tical distress accelerated an event al- 
ready approaching from natural causes. 
His constitution, though yet in middle 
life, was worn out by incessant exer- 
tion and overwrought excitement. In 
the intervals of rest, however, his 
tiioughts wera still riveted upon the 
fortunes of his country. After a mel- 
ancholy survey of the map of Europe^ 
he turned away, saying, " Henceforth 
we may dose that map for half a cen- 
tury t" — so little did the greatest intel- 
lect anticipate that general resun-eo- 
tion of the principles of freedom which 
even then was beginning, and which 
his own efforts had ao- largely contri- 
buted to produce. At the close of a 
lingering illness, which he bore with 
the wonted fortitude of his character, 
he expired at his house at Putney, near 
London, on the 23d January 1806, ex- 
claiming with his last breath, " Alas { 
my countiy 1" not less the victim of 
devotion to patriotic duty than if he 
had been pierced through the heart on 
the field of battle. 

1 68. Thus perished, at the age of forty- 
seven, while still in the zenith of his 
intellectual powers, William Pitt. He 
was bom on the 28th May, 1769, and 
early distinguished himself by his ar- 
dent zeal and uncommon proficiency 
in the classical languages and mathe- 
matical studies, as well as by the 
quickness of his wit and repartee in 
society. The name of his father, the 
great Earl of Chatham, soon procured 
for him a favourable introduction to 
parliament; and at the age of twenty- 
two he made his first entrance into 
public life as member for the borough 
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of Appleby, in January 1781i From 
the very first his powers of speaking 
wei*e so remarkable, that he took his 
place as if it had been set apart for 
him as a leader of the old Whig party, 
to which his father had belonged. On 
the rupture of George the Third with 
the coalition ministry in 1784, the 
sovereign turned to him as the only 
man in the country capable of con- 
tending with the formidable majority 
which Mr Fox and Lord North then 
du*ected in parliament; and the ulti- 
mate success which his talent and in- 
trepidity won for him in that contest, 
gave him the undisputed command of 
government, which continued almost 
without interruption till the time of 
his death, two-and-twenty years after. 
169. Considered with reference to the 
general principles by which his conduct 
was regulated, and the constancy with 
which he maintained them through 
adverse fortune, the history of Europe 
has not so great a statesman to exhi- 
bit. Called into action at the most 
critical and eventful period in the an- 
nals, not merely of his country, but of 
modem times, he firmly and nobly ful- 
filled his destiny : placed in the van- 
guard of the conflict between ancient 
freedom and modem democracy, he 
maintained his ground from first to 
last, under circumstances the most ad- 
verse, with unconquerable resolution. 
If the coalitions which he formed were 
repeatedly dissolved, if the projects 
which he cherished were frequently 
unfortunate, the genius which had 
planned, the firmness which had exe- 
cuted them, were never subdued ; and 
ttom every disaster he arose only 
greater and more powerful, till ex- 
hausted nature sank under the strug- 
gle. If the calamities which befell 
Europe during his administration were 
great, the advantages which accrued to 
his own country were unbounded ; and 
before he was called from the helm, 
he had not merely seen its indepen- 
dence secured by the battle of Trafal- 
gar, but its power and influence raised 
to the very highest pitch, by an un- 
precedented series of maritime suc- 
cesses. Victories unexampled in the 
annals of naval glory attended every 



period of his career. In the midst of 
a desperate strife in Europe, he ex- 
tended the colonial empire of England 
into every quarter of the globe ; and 
when the Continental nations thought 
all the energies of his country were 
concentrated on the struggle with Na> 
poleon, he found means to stretch his 
mighty arms into another hemisphere; 
sti^e down the throne of Tippoo Saib 
in the heart of Hindostan, and extend 
the British dominion over the wide 
expanse of the Indian peninsula. Un- 
der his administration, the revenue, 
trade, and manufactures of England 
were doubled, its colonies, and politi- 
cal strength quadrupled ; and he raised 
an island in the Atlantic, once only a 
remote province of the Roman empire, 
to such a pitch of grandeur as to be 
enabled to bid defiance to the world 
in arms. 

170. But these extemal successes, 
great as they were, were but a part of 
the lasting benefits of Mr Pitt's gov- 
ernment. It was the interior which 
was the scene of his real greatness; 
there the durable monuments of his 
intellect are to be seen. Inheriting 
from his father, the great Lord Chat- 
ham, a sincere love of freedom ; early 
imbued with liberal principles; the 
strenuous supporter of a relaxation of 
the fetters of trade, financial improve- 
ment. Catholic emancipation, and such 
a practical and equitable system of 
parliamentary reform as promised to 
correct the inequalities complained of, 
without injustice to individuals or 
danger to the state, he was at the 
same time as fully alive to the extreme 
risk of legislating precipitately on such 
vital subjects, or permitting democrat 
tic ambition, under the name of a de- 
sire of improvement, to agitate the 
public mind at a hazardous time by 
attempts to remodel the institution 
of society. In the first instance, he 
was rather favourable to the French 
Revolution, and, unlike Mr Burke, 
yielded only a cold and reluctant as- 
sent to those who proclaimed its dan- 
gers. He resolutely adhered to his 
pacific policy as long as it was possible 
for him to do so ; and it was truly 
said at the time, by those who knew 
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him beet, that "he was dragged into 
the contest with as much reluctance as 
a man of conscientious principles into 
a duel." 

171. But when once forced into the 
conflict) he espoused it with all the 
ardour of his character. No sooner, 
therefore, did the French Revolution 
become ungovernable, and it had be- 
come evident that a general social con- 
vulsion was designed, than he threw 
the weight of his influence into the 
opposite scale. Though an advocate 
for a strict neutrality, till the murder 
of the king had thrown down the 
gatintlet to every established govern- 
ment, he then espoused it with the 
whole ardour and perseverance of his 
character, and became the soul of all 
the confederacies which, during the 
remainder of his life, were framed to 
oppose a barrier to the diffusion of its 
principles and the ravages of its armies. 
The steady friend of freedom, he was 
on that very account the resolute oppo- 
nent of democi-acy — the deadly, be- 
cause the unsuspected enemy by whose 
triumphs, in every age, its principles 
have been subverted, and its blessings 
destroyed. When the greatest intel- 
lects in Europe were reeling under the 
shock, when the ardent and philan- 
thropic were everywhere rejoicing in 
the prospects of boundless felicity 
which the regeneration of society was 
supposed to be opening, when Mr Fox 
was pronouncing the revolutionary 
constitution of France " the most stu- 
pendous monument of political wis- 
dom and integrity ever yet raised on 
the basis of public virtue in any age 
or Gountiy," his superior sagacity, 
though only after that of Burke, be- 
held amid the deceitful blaze the 
small black cloud which was to cover 
the world with darkness. 

172. Watching with incessant vigi- 
lance the changeful forms of the Jaco- 
bin spirit, ever unravelling its sophis- 
try, detecting its perfidy, unveiling 
its oppression, he thenceforth directed 
the gigantic enei^es of his mind to- 
wards the construction of a barrier 
which might restrain its excesses : and 
if he could not prevent it from bath- 
ing France in blood, and ravaging Eu- 



rope with war, he at least effectually 
opposed its entrance into the British 
dominions. With admirable foresight 
he there established a system of fin- 
ance adequate to the emergency, and 
which proved the mainspring of the 
continued, and at length successful re- 
sistance which was opposed to revolu- 
tionary ambition :* with indomitable 
perseverance he rose superior to every 
disaster, and incessantly laboured to 
frame, among the discordant and sel- 
fish cabinets of Europe, a cordial 
league for their common defence. 
Next to Burke, he, alone of all the 
statesmen of his age, from a com- 
paratively early period appreciated 
the full extent of the danger, both 
to the independence of nations and 
the liberty of mankind, which was 
threatened by the spread of demo- 
cratic principles; and continually in- 
culcated the necessity of relinquishing 
every minor object, to unite in guard- 
ing against the advances of this new 
and tremendous enemy. And the 
event has abundantly proved the 
justice of these principles; for while 
liberty perished in a few months in 
France, amidst the fervour of revolu- 
tionary ambition, it steadily grew and 
flourished in the British empire ; and 
the forty years which immediately fol- 
lowed the commencement of his resis- 
tance to democratic ambition, have 
proved not only the most glorious, 
but the freest of its existence. . 

178. Chateaubriand has said, " That 
while all other contemporary reputa- 
tions, even that of Napoleon, are on 
the decline, the fame of Mr Pitt alone 
is continually increasing, and seems to 
derive fresh lustre from every vicissi- 
tude of fortune." It is not merely the 
greatness and the constancy of the 
British statesman which has drawn 
forth this high eulogium ; it is the de- 
monstration which subsequent events 
have afforded of the justice of his prin- 
ciples, which is the real cause of the 
steady growth and enduring stability 
of his fame. Without the despotism 
of Napoleon, the freedom of the Re- 
storation, the revolt of the BaiTicades,. 

* See Chap. xu. " On the BritUh Fi»- 
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And the military government of Louis 
Philippe, his reputation would have 
been incomplete with regai*d to foreign 
transactions ; without the great oiganio 
change of 1832, and the subsequent 
experience of democratic influence in 
Qreat Britain, his worth in domestic 
government would never have been 
appreciated. Every hour, abroad and 
at home, is now illustrating the truth 
of his principles. He was formerly 
admired by a pai*ty in England as the 
champion of aristocratic rights ; he is 
now looked back to by the nation as 
the last steady asserter of general free- 
dom. His doctrines were formerly 
prevalent chiefly among the great and 
affluent: they are now embraced by 
the generous, the thouffhtful, the un- 
prejudiced of evexy rank ; by all who 
regard passing events with the eye of 
historic inquiry, or are attached to li- 
berty as the birthright of the human 
race, not the means of elevating a party 
to absolute power. To his speeches 
we now turn as to a voice issuing from 
the tomb, fraught with prophetic warn- 
ing of future disaster. It is contrast 
which gives brightness to the colours 
of history : it is experience which 
brings conviction to the cold lessons 
of political wisdom. Many and elo- 
quent have been the eulogiums pro- 
nounced on Mr Pitt's memory ; but all 
panegyiics are lifeless compared to that 
furnished by Earl Qrey's administra- 
tion. 

174. Foreign writers of almost every 
description have fallen into a signal 
mistake in estimating the poUcy of 
this great statesman. They tdl repre- 
sent him as governed by an ardent 
ambition to elevate his own countiy, 
as the mortal enemy, on that account, 
of the French nation, and as influ- 
enced through life by a Machiavelian 
desire to promote the confusion and 
misery of the Continent, in order that 
Engbmd might thereby engross the 
commerce of the world. There never 
was a more erroneous opinion. For 
the first ten years of his political life, 
Mr Pitt was not only noways hostile 
to France, but its steadfast friend. So 
far from being actuated by commercial 
jealousy of ttAt country, he had em- 



braced the generous maxim of Adani 
Smith's philosophy, that the prosperity 
of evexy state is mainly dependent on 
the prosperty of those which surround 
it.* Had he been influenced by the 
nuilevolent designs which they suppose, 
he would not have adhered to a strict 
neutrality when France was pierced to 
the heart in 1792, but, before the re- 
volutionary levies were completed, 

* In the debate on the Treaty of Com- 
merce with France, on February IS, 1787. 
Mr Fox said, "France is the natural enemy 
of Qvwl BriUlVl^ : and she now wishes^ by 
entering into a oommerdal treaty with us^ to 
tie up our hands, and prevent us fh>m en- 
gaging in alliances with other powert. All 
the most glorious periods of our history hare 
been when in hostility, idl the most disgiaoe- 
ftil when in alliance with that power. It ia 
the disgrace of the Tories that tney have in- 
terfere to stop these glorious successes. 
This country should never, on any acoount. 
enter into too dose an alliance with France; 
its true situation is as the bulwark of the 
oppressed whom that ambitious power has 
attacked." 

"The honourable gentleman has said,** 
observed Mr Pitt. " that Frauoe is the natu- 
ral enemy of England : I repudiate the sen- 
timent. I see no reason whatever why two 
rit and powerful nations should always 
in a state of hostility merely because 
they are neighbours: on the contrary, I 
think their prosperity is mutually dependent 
on each other ; and as a British subject, not 
less than a citizen of the world, I entertsun 
the sinoerest wii^ for tiie prosperity and hap- 
piness of that great country. To suppose 
that one nation is xmalterably the enemy of 
another nation^ is weak and childish ; having 
no foundation m the experience of nations, 
it is a libel on the constitution of human so- 
cieties, and supposes the existence of diabo- 
lical malice in the original frame of man." 
Nor wore these sentiments merely uttered 
in the heat of debate; they were carried into 
effect in every great and important legisla- 
tive measure ; and this statesman, whom the 
Continental writers represent as the eternal 
inveterate enemy of France, concluded a 
commercial treaty between that country and 
Great Britain, which in liberality iSu: sur- 
passes anythhig ever proposed by the warm- 
est modem advocates of flree tnde. It sti- 
pulated " a reciprocal and entirely perfect 
liberty of navigation and commerce between 
the subjects of each party in all the kingdoms 
of Europe. The wines of France were to ob- 
tain admission on the same terms as those of 
Portugal; their brandy on paying a duty 6f 
seven shillmgs a gallon ; their oil on the same 
terms as that of the most favoured nation; 
their hardware, cutlery, and iron work on a 
duty ad valorem of ten percent I So errone- 
ous is the common opinion as to the principles 
of this great statesman I~€ee the Treaty in 
Pari EytL xxvL 284-240. 
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hate raised the staudard to avenge the 
interference of its goyemment in the 
American war. He was to the last 
degree unwilling to engage in the war 
with France : he engaged in it with a 
relactance, which all the horrors of 
the Revolution were hardly able to 
dispeL Ample evidence of this has 
now been obtained from the best in- 
formed memoirs of the period which 
liave been recently published, particu- 
larly those of Lord Malmesbury and 
Mr Wilberforce. It was not against 
France, but repuMiean France, that his 
hostility was directed: it was not 
French warfBire, but French propagan- 
dism which he dreaded; and his ef- 
forts would have been equally perse- 
vering to resist Russia or Austria by 
the aid of the Gallic legions, if those 
insidious principles had emanated from 
these states. And even as it was, 
it was not till a very late period that 
he was reluctantly compelled to forego 
his pacific policy ; and if he is blamable 
at all, it is for having adhered to it too 
long. 

175. If, f]*om the contemplation of 
the genex^ principles of Mr Pitt's gov- 
ernment^ we turn to Hie consideration 
of the particular measures which he 
often embraced, we shall find much 
more room for difference of opinion, 
and frequent cause for historic censure. 
Unequalled in the ability with which 
he overcame the jealousies, and awak- 
ened the activity of cabinets, he was 
by no means equally felicitous in the 
warlike measures which he recom- 
mended for their adoption. Napoleon 
has observed, that he had no turn for 
military combinations, and a retro- 
spect of the campaigns which he had 
a share in directing, must, with every 
impartial mind, confirm the justice of 
the opinion. By not engaging Eng- 
land as a principal in the contest, and 
trusting for hmd operations almost 
entirely to the Continental armies put 
in motion by British subsidies, he pro- 
longed the war for an indefinite period, 
and ultimately brought upon the coun- 
try losses and expenses much greater 
thim would have resulted from a more 
vigorous poUcy in the commencement. 
By directing the national strength 



chiefly to colonial acquisitions, he suc- 
ceeded, indeed, ultimately, in wresting 
from the enemy all their maritime pos- 
sessions, and raising the commercial 
prosperity of the country to the very 
highest pitch; but this was done at 
the cost of a war of twelve years' du- 
ration, and an addition of above three 
hundred millions to the national debt : 
whereas, by the vigorous application 
of an English force, inconsiderable to 
what might have been raised, to the 
heart of the enemy*s power at the out- 
set^ or when their resources were fail- 
ing before the arrival of Napoleon at 
the helm, he would, in all human pro- 
bability, have gained the same object 
at a comparatively trifling sacrifice, 
and at the same time liberated the Con^ 
tinent from Gallic oppression. In war- 
like combinations he was too much in- 
clined to follow out the Austrian sys- 
tem of simultaneous operations over an 
extensive circle; and to waste those 
forces on the reduction of sugar islands, 
or useless descents with small bodies on 
the coasts of France, which, if concen- 
trated upon the decisive point, would 
have accelerated by twenty years the 
triumphs of Toulouse and Waterloo. In 
justice to the British statesman, how- 
ever, it must be observed, that at that 
period eighty years of repose, and the 
disastrous results of the American war, 
had weakened the military spirit of the 
nation, and dimmed the recollections of 
its ancient renown; and that no one 
deemed it capable of those vast and 
persevering efforts on land, which at 
length brought the contest to a glori- 
ous termination. 

176. " It is needless," say the re- 
publicans, ''to raise statues to Mr 
Pitt's memory : he has raised up an 
indestructible monument to himself in 
the national debt His name will never 
be forgotten as long as taxes are paid 
by the British people." If, however, 
it is apparent that the war, both with 
the Republic and Napoleon, was un- 
avoidable, and, from the principles on 
which it was conducted, incapable of 
adjustment^ those burdens, generally 
speaking, are to be regarded as a sal- 
vage paid for the safety of the empire, 
and are no more chaigeable on hia 
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memory than the losses sustained dur- 
ing a gale are on the skilful pilot who 
has weathered the stonn. The real 
point for consideration is, whether 
these vast expenses were not unneces- 
sarily swelled by the adoption of an 
oyer-cautiouSy and therefore protracted 
system of warfare, and whether much 
of the debt might not have been avoid- 
ed by contracting it in a different, and, 
ultimately, less burdensome form. And 
probably the warmest of his partisans 
will find it difficult to defend the prac- 
tice which he so much followed, of 
borrowing in the three per cents; in 
other words, giving a bond for a hun- 
dred pounds to the public creditor for 
eveiy sixty advanced — a system which, 
although favourable to public credit at 
the moment, from the low rate at which 
it enabled him to contract the largest 
loans, led to an enormous addition to 
the national burdens in after times; 
prevented the return of peace from 
making the due diminution in the in- 
terest of the debt; and saddled the na- 
tion with the ultimate payment of above 
a third more than it ever received. 

177. Mr Pitt's eloquence and talents 
for debate were of the very highest 
order, his command of financial details 
unbounded, and his power of bringing 
a vast variety of detached facts or 
transactions to bear on one general 
argument — the noblest effort of rhe- 
toric— unequalled in modem times. He 
possessed that rapidity and acuteness 
of thought, united to richness of ex- 
pression and tenacity of memory, which 
Cicero pronounced essential to a per- 
fect orator.* He was an accomplished 
<dassical scholar, and continued through 
life, in all his leisure moments, the 
study of the exquisite remains of an- 
cient genius. But he did this with the 
wise design of transferring to his own 
tongue the brevity and force of their 
expressions, not in the hopeless desire 
of rivalling their beauties in their own 
language. So successful was he in 
this, that many of his speeches, de- 

* *' Nam et animi atque inffenii celeres 
quidem motus esse debent. qui et ad exco- 
ntandum acuti. et ad explicandum oman- 
dumque sint uberes, et ad memoriam firmi 
atque diutumi."— i>e Oratore, i. § 25. 



livered extempore during the' heat df 
debate, will bear a comparison with aU 
but the finished specimens of written 
Greek or Roman eloquence. Kindly and 
affectionate in domestic life, he yet felt 
in all their foi'ce the passions of youth, 
and was far from being inaccessible to 
the ascendant of female chai*ms.t But 
these feelings were all kept in subor- 
dination to greater objects, and accord- 
ingly in private life his conduct was 
irreproachable. Concentrated on na- 
tional objects, he had none of the 
usual passions or weaknesses of the 
great ; his manners were reserved and 
austere; his companions, in general, 
men inferior in years and capacity to 
himself; he had many admirers-^few 
friends. His figure was tall and thin, 
his features sharp, his forehead open 
and thoughtful — 



-" Deep in his brow engraven. 



Deliberation sat, and sovereign care." % 
Superior to the vulgar desire for wealth, 
he was careless, though addicted to no 
expenses, of his private fortune ; and 
the man who had bo long held the 
treasury of Europe and the Indies, was 
indebted to the gratitude of the nation 
for a vote of forty thousand pounds, to 
pay the debts which he owed at the 
time of his death. In this vote Mr 
Fox cheerfully and honourably con- 
curred ; but he resisted the motion for 
a monument to his memory at the 
public expense, upon the ground that, 
however splendid his abilities, or praise- 
worthy his integrity had been, the 
principles of his conduct were not such 
as to entitle him to the character of 
an " excellent 8tatesman."§ The monu- 

t He was a rreat admirer of female dress, 
and so accomplished a connoisseur in it that 
the celebrated Lady Hester Stanhope, his 
cousin, who lived in hishouse for manyyears, 
and presided over his establishment, used to 
take his advice in the arrangement of her 
curls and drapery when she was going to a 
ball. In early life he was such an admu^r of 
a captivating Devonshire beauty, that he had 
the gallantry to drink her health out of her 
satin slipper.— Jlf«moir« <if Lady Hegter Stan- 
hope, i. 81, 82. 

t M ILTON '8 Pomtfw Zo«t. 

§ " When I see a minister." said Mr Fox, 
" who has been in oflfice above twenty ye&ra^ 
with the ftill command of places and publio 
money, without any peculiar extravagance 
or waste, except what might be expected 
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ment whioh the House of CommonSr 
by a great majority, voted, was placed 
above his grave in Westminster Abbey, 
already illustrated by the ashes of so 
many of the great and good in English 
history ; but the historian who surveys 
the situation of the British empire at 



the close of the obntest which he so 
nobly maintained, and recollects that 
the liberty of mankind was dependent 
on its success, will award him a wider 
mausoleum, and inscribe on his grave 
the weU'known words, '* Si monumen- 
turn qusoris, drcumspice ! " 



CHAPTER XLL 



THE BBITI8H PINANCES, AND MR PITT'S SYSTEM OP PINANCIAL POUCT. 



1. It would be to litUe purpose that 
the mighty drama of the French revo- 
lutionary wars was recorded in history, 
if the mainspring of all the European 
efforts, the British Finances, were 
not fully explained. It was in their 
boundless extent that freedom found 
a never-failing stay; in their elastic 
power that independence obtained a 
permanent support. When sun*ound- 
ed by the wreck of other states, when 
surviving alone the fall of so many 
confederacies, it was in their inex- 
haustible resources that England found 
the means of resolutely maintaining 
the contest, and waiting calmly, in her 
citadel amidst the waves, the return of 
a right spirit in the neighbouring na- 
tions. Vain would have been the 
prowess of her seamen, vain the valour 
of her soldiers, if her national finances 
had given way under the strain. Even 
the conquerors of Trafalgar and Alex- 
andria must have succumbed in the 

from the multiplicity of duties to which his 
attention was directed, exerting bis influence 
neither to euinch himself nor those with 
whom he is connected, it is impossible not 
to conclude that he has acted with a hiffh 
degree of intwrity and moderation. In the 
course of his long administration, the only 
office which he took to himself was the War- 
denship of the Cinque Ports. But I cannot 
concur in a motion for funeral honours 
Upon Mr Pitt as an ' excellent statesman.' 
Fliblic honours are matters of the highest 
Importance, and we must not in such 
cases yield our consent if it is opposed by 
a sense of public duty."— Pari. i>e6. ri. 61, 62. 



contest they had so heroically main- 
tained, if they had not found in the re- 
sources of government the means of per- 
manently continuing it. Vain would 
have been the reaction produced by 
suffering against the French Revolu- 
tion, vain the charnel-house of Spain 
and the snows of Russia, if Britain 
had not been in a situation to take ad- 
vantage of the crisis. If she had been 
unable to aliment the war in the 
Peninsula when its native powers were 
prostrated in the dust, the sword of 
Wellington would have been drawn in 
vain; and the eneigies of awakened 
Europe must have been lost in fruit- 
less efforts if the wealth of England 
had not at last arrayed them in dense 
and disciplined battalions on the banks 
of the Rhine. 

2. How, then, did it happen, that 
this inconsiderable island, so small a 
part of the Roman empii'e, was enabled 
to expend wealth greater than ever had 
been amassed by the ancient mistress 
of the world; to maintain a contest of 
unexampled magnitude for twenty 
years; to uphold a fleet which con- 
quered the united navies of Europe, 
and an army which carried victory into 
every comer of the globe ; to acquire 
a colonial empire ^at encircled the 
earth, and subdue the vast continent of 
Hindostan, at the very time that it 
struggled in Spain with the land forces 
of Napoleon, and equipped all the 
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armies of the north, on the Elbe and 
the Rhine, for the liberation of Ger- 
many f The solution of the phenome- 
non, unexampled in the history of the 
world, is without doubt to be in part 
found in the persevering industry of 
the British people, and the extent of 
the commerce which they maintained 
in every quarter of the globe. But 
the resources thus afforded would have 
been inadequate to so vast an expen- 
diture, and must have been exhausted 
early in the struggle, if they had not 
been organised and sustained by an ad- 
mirable system of finance, which seemed 
to rise superior to every diffioulty with 
which it had to contend It is there 
that the true secret of the prodigy is 
to be found ; it is there that the noblest 
monument to Mr Fitt's wisdom haa 
been erected. 

3. The national income of England 
at an early period was very inconsider- 
able, and totally iuoommensurate to 
the important station which she occu- 
pied in the scale of nations. In the 
time of Elizabeth it amounted only to 
£400,000 a-year ; and in that of James I. 
to £460,000, and, even including all the 
subsidies received from parliament dur- 
ing his reign, only to £480,000 a-year — 
turns certainly not equivalent to more 
than £800,000 or £1,000,000 of our 

• ** It is seldom/' says Hume, " that the 
people gain anythmg by reyolutions in gov- 
emment ; because the new settlement, jea- 
lous and insecure, must commonly be sup- 
ported with more expense and severity than 
the old : but on no occasion was the truth of 
this maxim more sensibly felt than in Eng- 
land after the overthrow of the royal autho- 
rity. Complaints against the oppression of 
ship-money and the tyranny of the Star- 
Chamber had roused the people to arms, 
and, having gained a complete victory over 
the Crown, they foimd themselves loaded 
with a multiplicity of taxes formerly un- 
known, while scarce an appearance of law 
and liberty remained in any part of the ad- 
ministration." 

The following are some of the items in this 
enormous aggregate of £83,000,000 raised 
from the nation during the Commonwealth, 
— a striking proof of the despotic character 
of the executive during that period : — 
Land-tax, . . . .£32.000,000 

Excise, 8,000.000 

Tonnage and poimdage, . 7,000,000 
Sale of Church lands, . . 10,035,000 

Carry forward, £57,035,000 



money. That enjoyed by Charies L 
amounted on an average to £895,00u 
annually— a smn perhaps equal to 
£1,600,000 in these times. It was the 
Long Parliament which first gave the 
example of a prodigious levy of money 
from the people of England — affording 
thus a stnking instance of the eternal 
truth, that no government is so des- 
potic as that of the popular leaders, 
when they are relieved from all control 
by the other powers in the state. The 
sums raised in England during the 
Commonwealth — that is, from 8d No- 
vember 1640, to 5th November 1659 — 
amounted to the enormous, and, if not 
proved by authentic documents, in- 
credible sum of £83,000,000,— being at 
the rateof nearly £5,000,000 a-year ;* or 
more than five times tiiat which had 
been so much the subject of complaint 
in the times of the unhappy monarch 
who had preceded it The permanent 
revenue of Cromwell from the three 
kingdoms was raised to £1,868,000 ; or 
considerably more than double that en- 
joyed by Chades Lf The total public 
income at the death of Charles II. was 
£1,800,000, under James IL £2,000,000; 
sums incredibly small, when it is recol- 
lected that the price of wheat was not 
then materially different from what it 
is at the present moment^T 

Brought forward, £57,035,000 
Sequestration of- bishops, 

aeaus, and inferior dei^y, 

for four years, . . . 3,528,000 
Sequestration of private es- 

Utes in England, . 4,564,000 

Fee-farm rents for five years, 2, 963, 000 
Composition with delinquents 

in Ireland, . 1,000,000 

Bales ofestates in Ireland, . 8.567,000 
Other lesser, . . . 10,074,000 



Total. 
-PXBASR, ISO, 140. 



. £83,831,000 



t Of this sum, there was drawn from Eng. 

land. £1,517,274 

From Scotland. . . . 143,652 
From Ireland. . . . 207,700 

Total. . . £1,868,716 
—PZBBId^ 140. 

t The quarter of wheat, from 1686 to 1701, 
was on an average. . . .Sis. ll*d. 

From 1700 to 1765, . . 40s. 6d. 

From 1764 to 1794, . 44s. 7d. 

In 1885 the average of the quarter in Great 
Britain was 39s. So., and the avenge of the 
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4. TheM incottfliderable taxes, how- 
ever, were destined to be exchanged 
for others of a very different character, 
upon the accession of the house of 
Orange to the throne. The intimate 
connection of the princes of that family 
with Continental politics, and the long 
wars in which in consequence the na- 
tion was involved, soon led to a more 
burdensome system of taxation, and 
tiie raising of sums annually from the 
people which in former times would 
hare been deemed incredible. The 
Prince of Orange brought fi^m the re- 
public of Holland, where it had been 
already practised and was thoroughly 
understood, the important secret of 
governing popular assemblies, and ex- 
tracting heavy taxes from popular com- 
munities. Like the Roman emperors, 
he did not discard the senate, but he 
contrived to render it the instrument 
of his wiU. He did not, like the 
Stuarts, engage the throne in a contest 
with parliament: on the contrary, 
he did everything by its votes, and 
concealed the exactions of the crown 
under the shadow of the authority of 
the House of Commons* His whole 
efforts were directed to gain the ma- 
jority of the constituencies in the 
country by corruption, and of votes 
in parliament by patronage A vast 
government expenditure, incurred in 
a cause at first highly popular, and the 
profuse contracting of loans on the 
security of the revenue of future years, 
afforded the means of doing both. This 
system proved entirely successful, and 
it is to its success that the subsequent 
greatness of the empire is mainly to be 
ascribed. But for it> the means of 
raising taxes adequate to the protection, 
and necessary for the defence, of the 
empire, would never hare been dis- 
covered; and England, like Poland, 
would have fallen a prey to the ambi- 
tion of the adjoining nations, the re- 
sources of which had been drawn forth 
by the force of despotic power, while 
no means of developing its own had 

five years preceding 1836 was only 488. The 
price was much higher dviring the next five 
years, but that was the resjult of unoommonly 
rainy seasons oomhig in sucoeasion during 
that whole period.— BuiTH'slTeattAo/iVation*, 
L 8M; and Gm» Axwogt, 1886. 



been discorerad. Qreat as have been 
the obligations which England owes in 
many different views to the Revolution, 
it is beyond all question the greatest 
thatit brought in a sovereign instructed 
in the art of overcoming the ignorant 
impatience of taxation which is the in- 
variable characteristic of free commu- 
nities, and thus gave it a government 
capable of turning to the iMst account 
the activity and energy of its inhabi- 
tants, at the same time that it had the 
means given it of maintaining their in* 
dependence. 

5. So great was the increase of the 
public burdens during the reign of 
William* that the national income, in 
the thirteen years that he sat on the 
throne, was nearly doubled : being rais* 
edfrom£2,000,000aryear to .63,896,000. 
But the addition nuide to the public 
revenue was the least important part 
of the changes effected during this 
important period. It was then t^t the 
Natiokal Dibt began ; and govern- 
ment was taught the dangerous secret 
of providing for the necessities, and 
maintaining the influence of present 
times, by borrowing money and laying 
its payment on posterity. Various mo- 
tives combined to induce the govern- 
ment, immediately afber the Revolution, 
to adopt the system of borrowing on the 
credit of the state. Notwithstanding 
the temporary unanimity with which 
theRevolutionhad been brought about, 
various heart-burnings and divisions 
soon succeeded that event, and the ex- 
iled dynasty still numbered a large 
and resolute body, especially in the 
rural districts, among their adherents. 
Extensive patronage and no small 
share of corruption were necessary to 
secure the influence of government over 
a nation thus divided : foreign wars were 
rightly deemed requisite to maintain 
the ascendant of the Protestant prin- 
ciples to which the king owed his ac- 
cession to the throne ; and the Conti- 
nental connections of the house of 
Orange imperiously required the inter- 
vention of Oreat Britain in those des- 
perate struggles by which the vei7 ex- 
istence of the commonwealth of Holland 
was endangered. The same cause which 
led to nearly the duplication of the 
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public burdens of France bj Louis 
Philippe,* after the revolution of 1830| 
produced a similar increase in the taxes 
of Qreat Britain after the change of dy- 
nasty in 1688, and originated the dan- 
gerous system of borrowing on the se- 
curity of the assessment of future years. 
It was justly thought, that the present 
influence of government could in this 
way be increased to an extent alto- 
getiier impracticable if the expenditure 
of each year were to be limited to the 
supplies raised within itself ; and that, 
by the distribution of the debt among 
a great number of public creditors, an 
extensive and influential body might 
be formed, attached by the strong tie 
of individual interest to the fortunes of 
the ruling dynasty; because they were 
aware that their claims would be dis- 
regarded by the legitimate monarchs if 
restored to the throne. The expedient, 
therefore, was fallen upon of contract- 
ing a debt transferable by a simple 
power of attorney, in the smallest shares, 
from hand to hand ; and capable of be- 
ing used almost like the highest and 
most valuable species of bank-notes, in 
the transactions of the nation. To the 
steady prosecution of this system, and 
the formation of a secure deposit by its 
means for the savings of the nation, 
much of the subsequent prosperity and 
grandeur of England is to be ascribed. 
But, like all other human things, it has 
its evils as well as its advantages : and 
in the perilous facility of boiTowing, 
which the magnitude of the national 
resources and the fidelity with which 
the public engagements were fulfilled 



produced, is to be found the remote 
but certain cause of financial embar- 
rassments, now to all appearance irre- 
mediable. 

6. It is unnecessary to follow the suc- 
cessive steps by which both the public 
revenue and the national debt of Great 
Britain were increased after this period. 
Suffice it to say, that both were largely 
augmented during the glorious war of 
the succession ; l£at the long and pa- 
cific administration which followed, ef- 
fected no sensible reduction in their 
amount; that the checkered contest of 
1739, and the more triumphant cam- 
paigns of the Seven Years' war, contri- 
buted equally to their increase; and 
that the disasters of the American 
struggle wei*e attended by so great an 
augmentation of the national burdens, 
that at its termination in 1783, in the 
opinion both of Mr Hume and Adam 
Smith, they must inevitably prove fatal 
in the end to the independence of the 
nation. At the close of the last contest 
the public revenue was £12,000,000, and 
the debt £240,000,000, the interest of 
which absorbed so large a proportion 
as £9,819,000 of the annual income of 
the state ; the loans contracted during 
its disastrous continuance having been 
no less than one hundred millions.i* 

7. It was at this period that Mr Pitt 
came into office, on the resignation of 
Mr Fox and the coalition ministry. 
His ardent and sagacious mind was 
immediately turned to the considera- 
tion of the finances, and the means of 
extricating the nation from the embar- 
rassments, to ordinary observers inex- 



* The following is a statement of the budgets of France before and after the Revolution 
of July. It is a curious and instructive object of contemplation to observe a similar con- 
vulsion leading, in countries so widely different in their character, customs, and institutions, 
as France and England were at the accessions of the dynasties of Orange and Orleans to 
their respective thrones, to a result so precisely similar : — 
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trioable, in which it had been involved 
"bj the improvident expenditure of pre* 
.ceding years. It waa evident, from a 
-retrospect of history, that no sensible 
impression had been made on the debt 
by any efforts of preceding times ; that 
though a sinking-fund had long existed 
in name, yet its operations had been 
▼ery inconsiderable; and that all the 
economy of the long periods of peace 
which had intervened since the Revo- 
lution, had done little more than dis- 
charge a tenth of the burdens con- 
tracted in the preceding years of hos- 
tility. The interest of the debt ab- 
sorbed now more than two-thirds of 
the public revenue. It was impossible 
to conceal that such a state of things 
was in the highest degree alarming; 
not only as affording no reasonable 



prospect that the existing engagements 
could ever be liquidated, but as threat^ 
ening at no distant period to render it 
impossible for the nation to make those 
efforts which its honour or indepen- 
dence might require. Little foresight 
was required to show that, in the course 
of events, wars and changes must arise, 
which would render it indispensable for 
the government to assume a menacing 
attitude, and possibly engage in a long 
course of hostilities. But how could any 
administration venture to assume the 
one, or the people bear the other, if an 
immense load of debt hung about their 
necks, absorbing alike by its interest 
their present revenues, and paralysing 
by its magnitude the credit by which 
their resources might be increased on 
any unforeseen emeigency? 



revenue, and progressive growth of the debt, firom the Revolution in I68S to the present 
times. 



National Debt at the Bevoluticm, 
Increase during the Reign of William, 

Debt at the accession of Queen Anne, 
Increase during the Reign of Queen Anne, 

Debt at the accession of George I., 
Decrease during the reign of Qeoige I., 

Debt at the accession of George II., . 
Decrease during the peace, .... 

Debt at the opening of the war, 1789, 
Increase during the war, .... 

Debt at the end of the war, 1748, 
DeoTBase during the peace. 

Debt at the opening of tixe war, 1766, 
Increase during the war, .... 

Debt at the end of the war in 176S, . 
Decrease during the peace, 

Debt at the opening of the American war, 1776, 
Increase during the war, .... 

Debt at the peace of 1783, .... 
Decrease during the peace 

Debt at the opening of the war, 1793, 
Increase during the war, .... 



Debt at the peace of Amiens, 1st February 1801, 
Increase during the second war, 

Debt at the peace of Paris, Ist February 1816, 
Decrease since the peace, . . . . 

Debt on the 6th January 1882, 



Dabt. 
£664.263 
15,730,439 



16.894.702 
87,760,661 



64.145,363 
2,063,128 



62,092.235 
6,137,612 



46,964,623 
81,338,689 



78.298,312 
3,721,472 



74,571,840 
72,111,004 



146.682.844 
10, 739, 793 



135,943,061 
102.641.819 



238,484.870 
4.751,261 



233,733,609 
296,105.668 



628,839.277 
835.983,164 



864.822,441 
82.165,207 



£782,667.234 



£39.866 
1,271,087 



1.810.963 
2,040,416 



3,851.368 
133.807 



8,217,661 
263.626 



2.964,036 
1,096.979 



4,061.014 
664.277 



8,396.737 
2,444,104 



5,840,841 
364.000 



6,476,841 
3,843.084 



9,319,925 
143,569 



9,176.866 
10,252,162 



19,428.508 
12,796,796 



32.226.304 
8.883,841 



£28,341.463 



PttbHeB 
£2,001,885 

3.896,205 

5.691,808 

6.76^468 

6,874,000 

6,923.000 

7,127.164 

8,628,440 

10,265,406 

11,962,000 

16,658,814 

84.118,146 

72,210,612 



£60,990,000 



— MoRXAU and Pbbmeb's Tablet, 70, 89, 163^ 246 ; and Pobtxb's Pari. TabUt, 1 1. 
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8. These dangers took strong pos- 
session of the mind of Mr Pitt; bnt 
instead of sinking in despair under the 
difficulties of the subject, he applied 
the energies of his understanding with 
the utmost vigour to overoome them. 
Nor was it long before he perceived 
by what means Uiis great object could 
with ease and certainty be effected. 
The public attention at this period had 
been strongly directed to the prodi- 
gious powers of accumulation of money 
at compound interest; and Dr Price 
had demonstrated, with mathematical 
certainty, that any sum, however small, 
increasing at that ratio, would in a 
giveh time extinguish any debt^ how- 
ever great* Mr Pitt, with the instinc- 
tive sagacity of genius, laid hold of this 
simple law to establish a machine by 
which the vast debt of England might, 
without difficulty, be discharged. All 
former sinking-funds had failed in pro- 
ducing great effects, because thoy were 
directed to the annual discharge of a 
certain portion of debt; not the forma- 
tion, by compound interest, of a fund 
destined to its future and progressive 
liquidation ; they advanced, therefore, 
by addition, not multiplication — ^in an 
arithmetical, not a geometrical ratio. 
Mr Pitt saw the evil, and not merely 
applied a remedy, but more than a re- 
medy ; he not only seized the battexy, 
but turned it against the enemy. The 
wonderful powers of compound inte- 
rest, the vast lever of geometrical pro- 
gression, so long and sorely felt by 
debtors, were now to be applied to 
creditors; and, inverting the process 
hitherto experienced among mankind, 
the swift growth of the gangrene was 
to be turned from the corruption of the 
sound, to the eradication of the diseased 
part of the system. Another addition, 
like the discovery of gravitation, the 
press, and the steam-engine, to the 
many illustrations which history af- 
fords of the lasting truth, that the great- 
est changes both in the social and ma- 
terial world are governed by the same 

* A penuy laid out at compound interest 
at tbe birth of our Saviour, would, in the 
year 1775, have amounted to a solid mass of 
gold eighteen hundred times the whole 
weight of the globe. 



laws as the smallest ; and that it is by tlia 
felicitous application of familiar prm- 
ciples to new and important objects^ 
timt the greatest and most salutary dis- 
coveries in human affiurs are effected. 

9. Mr Pitt's mind was strongly im- 
pressed with the incalculable impor- 
tance of this subject of the finanoesy—^ 
one before which all wars or subjects 
of present interest, excepting only the 
preservation of the constitution, sank 
into insignificance. From the time df 
his accession to office in 1784, his at- 
tention had been oonstantiy riveted 
upon it, and he repeatedly expressed, 
in the most energetic language, his 
sense of its overwhelming magnitude. 
*' Upon the deliberation of this day," 
said he, in bringing forward his resolu- 
tions on the subject on the 29th March 
1786, <* the people of England place all 
their hopes of a full return of prospe- 
rity, and a revival of that public secu- 
rity which will give vigour and confi- 
dence to those commercial exertions 
upon which the flourishing state of the 
countxy depends. Tet not only the 
public and this House, but other na- 
tions are intent upon it ; for upon its 
deliberations, by the success or failure 
of what is now proposed, our rank will 
be decided among the powers of Eu- 
rope. To behold this country, when 
just emerging from a most unfortunate 
war, which had added such an accumu- 
lation to sums before immense, that it 
was the belief of surrounding nations^ 
and of many among ouraelves, that we 
must sink under it — ^to behold this na- 
tion, instead of despairing at its alanu- 
ing condition, loolung boldly its situa- 
tion in the face, and establishing up- 
on a spirited and permanent playu the 
means of relieving itself from all its 
encumbrances, must give such an idea 
of our resources as will astonish the 
nations around us, and enable us to re- 
gain that pre-eminence to which on 
many accounts we are so justly entitled. 
The propriety and even necessity of 
adopting a plan for this purpose is now 
universally allowed, and it is also ad- 
mitted that immediate steps ought to 
be taken on the subject. It is well 
known how strongly my feelings have 
been engaged, not only by the duties 
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of my situation, but by the conudera- 
tion of my own personal reputation, 
which is deeply committed in the ques- 
tion, to exert every nerve, to arm every 
vigilance, to concentrate all my efroi*tB 
towards that great object, by which 
alone we can have a prospect of trans- 
mitting to posterity tiiat which we our- 
selves have felt the want of, — an effi- 
cient sinking-fund for the national debt. 
To accomplish this is the first wish of 
my heart ; and it would be my proud- 
est hope to have my name inscribed on 
a pUlar to be erected in honour of the 
man who did his country the essential 
service of reducing the national debt" 
10. It is worthy of especial notice, 
however, that though thus deeply im- 
pressed with the paramount impor- 
tance of raising up an effective sinking- 
fund for the reduction of the public 
debt, Mr Pitt was equally resolute not 
to attempt it by any measure by which 
the public security might be impaii-ed ; 
and, on the contrary, he at the very 
same time strongly advocated and car^ 
ried a bill for the fortification of Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth, which required 
several hundred thousand pounds. ''He 
would not be seduced," he said, " by 
the plausible and popular name of eco- 
nomy — ^he would not call it only plaus- 
ible and popular, he would ratiier say 
the sacred name of economy — to foi*ego 
the reality ; and for the sake of adding 
a few hundred thousand pounds at 
the outset to the sinking-fund, perhaps 
render for ever abortive the sinking- 
fund itself. Eveiy saving, consistently 
with national safety, he would pledge 
himself to make ; but he would never 
consent to starve the public service, 
and to withhold those supplies without 
which the nation must be endangered." 
Every measure of this great man was 
directed to great and lasting national 
objects. He was content to impose 
present burdens, to forego present ad- 
vantages, and incur present unpopu- 
larity, for the sake of ultimate public 
advantage; the only principle which 
ever yet led to greatness and honour, 
either in nations or individuals, as the 
opposite system, gilded by present po- 
pularity or enjoyment, is the certain 
forerunner of ultimate ruin. 



11. In pursuance of these desigoB, 
Mr Pitt proposed that a million yearly 
—composed partly of savings effected 
in various branches of the public ser- 
vice, to the amount of £900,000, and 
partly of new taxes, to the amount of 
£100,000 — should be granted to his 
Majesty, to be vested in commissioners 
chosen from the highest functionaries 
in the realm; that the payments to 
them should be made quarterly ; and 
that the whole sums thus drawn should 
be by them invested in the purchase of 
stock, to stand in the name of the com- 
missioners, the dividends on which 
were to be periodically applied to the 
further purchase of stocl^ to stand and 
have its dividends invested in the same 
manner. In this way, by setting apart 
a million annually, and religiously ap- 
plying its interest to the purchase of 
stock, the success of the plan would be 
secured ; because the future accumula- 
tions would spring, not from any addi- 
tional burdens imposed on the people^ 
but from the dividendi on the Hook thu$ 
bought up from individualt, and voted 
in the public trustees. The powers of 
compound interest were thus brought 
round from the side of the creditor to 
that of the debtor— from the fundhold- 
ers to the nation; and the national 
debt was eaten in upon by an accumu- 
lating fund, which, increasing in a 
geometrical pregression, would, to a 
certainty, at no distant period, effect 
its total extinction. * " If this million," 
said B£r Pitt, " to be so applied, is to 
be laid out, with its growing interest, it 
will amount to a very great sum in a 
period that is not very long in the life 
of an individual, and but an hour in 
the existence of a great nation ; and 
this will diminish the debt of this 

* The following table will exemplify the 
growth of d^itaTwhen its interest^ at the 
rate of five per cent, is eteadily applied to 
the increase of the principal. Suppose that 
£20,000.000, is borrowed ; and that, instead 
of providing by taxes for the interest merely 
of this UuiJ^ sum, provision is made f(ur 
£1,200.000 vearly, leaving the surplus of 
£200,000 to be annually applied to the pur- 
diase of a certain portion of the stock, by 
commisnoners^ for the reduction of the 
principU, the dividends on the stock so pur- 
chased being annually and progressively em- 
ployed in the same manner. The pn^^ree- 
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country so much, as to prevent the 
exigencies of war from raising it to 
the enormous height it has hithei*to 
done. In the period of twenty-eight 
years, the sum of a million, annually 
improved, would amount to four mil- 
lions per annum. But care must be 
taken that this sum be not broken in 
upon. This has hitherto been the bane 
of this country ; for if the original 
sinking-fund had been properly pre- 
served, it can easily be proved, that 
our debts at this moment would not 
have been very burdensome ; but this, 
as yet, has been found impracticable, 
because the minister has uniformly, 
when it suited his conveniency, gotten 
hold of this sum, which ought to have 
been regarded as most sacred. To pre- 
vent this, I propose that this sum be 
vested in certain dignified commission- 
ers, to be by them applied quarterly 
to buy up stock ; by which means no 
considerable sum wHl ever be open to 
spoliation, and the fund will go on 
without interruption. Long, very long, 
has the country struggled under its 
heavy load, without any prospect of 
being relieved j but it may now look 
forwai-d to the object upon which the 
existence of the country depends. A 
minister could never have the confi- 
dence to come down to the House, and 
propose the repeal of so beneficial a law 



sive growth in ten 


years will stand as fol- 


lows :— 


First year's surplus, . £200,000 


Second, 




210,000 


Third, . . 








220,600 


Fourth, 








231,250 


Fifth, 








242,562 


Sixth, . 








263,078 


Seventh, 








265,064 


Eighth, 








278,286 


Ninth. . 








292.114 


Tenth, . 








806,661 



£2.600,105 
The wonderfVil rate at which this fUnd in- 
creases must be obvious to every observer, 
and it is worthy of especial notice, that this 
rapid advance is gained without imposing 
one farthing additional upon the country, by 
the mere force of an annual fund, steadily ap- 
plied year after year, with all its fhiits, to 
the reduction of the principal debt. 

* The speech delivered by Mr Pitt on this 
occasion, which went over the whole details 
of our financial system, is one of the most 
luminous of his whole parliamentary career. 
An intimate friend of his has recorded. 



— of one so directly tending to relieve 
the people from their burdens. The 
essence of the plan consists in the fund 
being invariably applied in dimiuutioii 
of the debt ; it must for eter he kept sa- 
credtOnd especially so in time of war. 
To suffer the fund at any time, or on 
any pi*etence, to be diverted from its 
proper object, would be to ruin, defeat, 
and overturn the whole plan."* 

12. Nor was Mr Fox behind his 
great rival in the same statesmanlike 
and heroic sentiments ; but he pointed 
out with too prophetic a spirit the 
dangers to which the reserved fund 
might be exposed, amidst the neces- 
sities or weaknesses of future adminis- 
trations. "No man," said he, "in 
existence, was, or ever had been, a 
greater friend to the principle of a 
sinking-fund than I have been, from 
the very first moment of my political 
life. I agree perfectly with the right 
honourable gentleman in his ideas of 
the necessity of establishing an efiective 
sinking-fund, for the pui*pose of apply- 
ing it to the diminution of the national 
debt, however widely I may differ from 
him as to the subordinate parts of the 
plan. . Formerly, the payment of the 
national debt was effected by a sub- 
scription of individuals, to whom the 
faith of pai*liament had been pledged 
to pay off certain specified portions at 

"That having passed the rooming of this 
most important'day in providing audexamin- 
ing the calculations and resolutions for the 
evening, he said he would take a walk to ar- 
range in his mind what was to be said in tiie 
House in the evening. His walk did not last 
above a quarter of an hour, and when he 
uame back he said he believed he was pre- 
pared. He then dressed, and desired his dhi- 
ner to be sent up ; but hearing that his sla- 
ter, and another lady residing with her in 
the family, were going to dine at the same 
early hour, he desired that they might dine 
together. Having passed nearly an hour 
with those ladies, and several friends who 
called on their wav to the House, talking 
with his usual livelmess and gaiety, as if he 
had nothing on his mind, he then went im- 
mediately to the House of Commons, and 
made that elaborate and far-extended speech, 
as Mr Fox called it, without one omission 
or error."— William Pitt — No. V. ; Jtodb- 
•mad's Moffonne, xxxvi. 852 ; a series of pa- 
pers on the chaitwter of this Illustrious man, 
by Dr Croly, one of the ablest writers of the 
age, containing by far the best account of his 
policy and character extant in any language. 
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stated periods. Under that system, 
when the nation, or when parliament, 
stood bound to individuals, the pledge 
was held as sacred as to pay Uie in- 
terest of the national debt at present ; 
whereas, under the new system, when 
no individual interests were concerned, 
nothing would prevent a future minis- 
ter, in any future war, from coming 
down to the House and proposing the 
repeal of the sinking-fund, or enabling 
government to apply the whole money 
or stock in the hands of the commis- 
sioners to the public service. What 
would prevent the House from agree- 
ing to the proposition ? or was it at all 
likely that, under the exigency of the 
moment^ they would not immediately 
agree to it, when so much money could 
so easily be got at, and when they 
could so readily save themselves from 
the odious and unpleasant task of im- 
posing new taxes on themselves and 
their constituents f* Memorable words 
from both these great men ! when it is 
recollected how exactly the one pre- 
dicted the wonderful effects which ex- 
perience has now proved his system 
was calculated to have produced, in 
reducing, in a period of time smaller 
than the most ardent imagination 
could have supposed, a debt double the 
amount of that which he estimated as 
80 great an evil ; and with how much 
accuracy the other pointed out the 
vulnerable point in the composition of 
his scheme, and predicted the cause, 
springing from the necessities or weak- 
ness of future administrations, which 
would ultimately prove its ruin i 

The bill passed both Houses without 
a dissentient voice ; and on the 26th 
May, the King gave it the royal assent 
in person, to mark his strong sense of 
the public importance of the measure. 

13. The sinking-fund thus provided 
was amply sufficient to have discharged 
aU the existing debt within a moderate 
period; and so well aware was its 
author of its vast productive powers, 
that he observed, that when it rose to 
four millions, it should be submitted 
to parliament whether it should thence- 
forth be suffered to increase at com- 
pound interest. But the events which 

VOL. VL 



followed soon not only rendered illu- 
sory all danger of the debt being too ra- 
pidly reduced, but made an addition 
to the system unavoidable to meet the 
new and overwhelming obligations 
contracted during the war. Some 
expedient^ therefore, was necessary to 
provide for the liquidation of these vast 
additional debts; and it was in the 
means taken to do so that the extensive 
foresight and unshaken constancy of 
Mr Pitt is to be discerned. He laid it 
down as a principle, which was never 
on any pretence whatever to be de- 
parted from, that, when any additional 
loan was contracted, provision should 
be made for its gradual liquidation. 
"We oughts" said Mr Pitt, *»not to 
confine our views to the sinking-fund, 
compared with the debt now existing. 
If our system stops there, the country 
will remain exposed to the possibility 
of being again involved in those em- 
barrassments which we have in our own 
time so severely experienced, and which 
apparently brought us to the veige of 
bankruptcy and ruin. To guard against 
such dangers hereafter, we should en- 
act that, whenever any loan shall take 
place in future, unless it be raised 
on annuities, which will terminate in 
a moderate number of years, there 
should of course be issued out of the 
consolidated fund,* to the commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the na- 
tional debt, an (additional sum suffUneid 
to discharge the capital of such toan in 
the same period as the sinking -fund^ 
after reaching its largest amount^ toiU 
discharge wJuxt wiU iften remain of ihe 
present debt. To do this, one hun- 
dredth part of the capital borrowed 
would be sufficient to be raised from 
the country on such emeigencies ; for 
instance, supposing it were necessary 
to raise by loan ten millions, £100,000 
should be raised in addition to the 

* The consolidated fund was a certain por- 
tion of the ordinary taxes, which was amass- 
ed together and devoted to certain fixed ob- 
jects of national expenditure. The surplua 
of this ftmd, as it was called, or the excess 
of those branches of revenue above the 
charges fixed on them, was annually appro- 
priated during war among the ways and 
means to the current war expenditure. 
L 
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existing funds appropriated to the re- 
demption of the debt, in order to re- 
lieve the country within a given time 
of this additional burden. In addi- 
tion to this, I propose that £200,000 
a -year additional should, ftrom this 
time forward, be regularly granted out 
of the ordinary revenue of the country 
to the sinking-fund" Mr Fox stated, 
'' Thiat he had ever maintained the 
necessity of establishing a fund for re- 
ducing the national debt, and that as 
strongly when on the Ministerial as 
when on the Opposition benches. He 
had not the power to promote it as 
effectually as Mr Pitt, but he wished 
it as warmly." In conformity with 
the united opinion of these great men, 
it was enacted by the statute passed 
on the occasion, "That whenever in 
future any sums should be raised by 
loans on perpetual redeemable annui- 
ties, a sum equal to one per cent on 
the stock created by such loan should 
bo issued out of the produce of the 
consolidated fund quarterly, to be 
placed to the account of the commis- 
sioners." Every additional loan was 
thus compelled to draw after itself, as 
a necessary consequence, a fresh bur- 
den, by the annual payment of which 
the extinction of the principal might 
to a certainty be expected in little 
more than forty years. 

14. Under this system the whole loans 
were contracted, and the sinking-fund 
was managed, till 1 802 ; and as im- 
mense sums were borrowed during 
that period, the growth of the sinking- 
fund was far more rapid than had been 
originally contemplated. In that year 
an alteration of some importance was 
made, not indeed by Mr Pitt, but by 
Mr Addington, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with his consent and ap- 
probation. " The capital of the debt," 
said he, " is now £488,000,000 ; its in- 
terest, including the charges of the 
sinking-fund, £23,000,000. It is im- 
possible to contemplate either the one 
or the other without the utmost anx- 
iety. What I now propose is, that 
the limitation which was formerly 
provided against the accumulation of 
the originfli sinking-fund should be 
removed; and that both that original 



fund and the subsequent one, created 
by the act of 1792, should be allowed 
to accumulate till they have discharg- 
ed the whole debt." This proposition 
was unanimously agreed to : it being 
enacted, " that this fund should accu- 
mulate till the whole existing redeem- 
able annuities should be paid oS." "By 
this act, the original sinking-fund of 
£1,000,000, with the £200,000 subse- 
quently granted, and the one per cent 
on all the subsequent loans, were com- 
bined into one consolidated fund to be 
applied continually, at compound inte- 
rest, till the whole debt then existing 
was paid off, which it was calculated 
would be in forty-five years. Under 
these three acts of 1786, 1792, and 
1802, the sinking-fund continued to 
be administered with exemplary fidel- 
ity, not only during Mr Pitt's life, but 
a^r his death, till 1813, when a total 
change in the system took place, which 
eventually led to its ruin, and has, to 
all appearance, rendered the financial 
state of the country almost desperate. 
To obtain a clear view of the practical 
effects of Mr Pitt's system, it is neces- 
sary to anticipate somewhat the march 
of events, and give a summary of the 
operation of the sinking-fund which 
he established, down to the period 
when it was abandoned by his more 
embarrassed and less provident suc- 
cessors. 

15. From the accounts laid before 
parliament, it appears that the sink- 
ing-fund of a nuilion which Mr Pitt 
established in 1786, had increased, by 
accumulation at compound interest^ 
and the great additions drawn from 
the one per cent on the vast loans 
from 1792 to 1812, to the enormous 
sum of fifteen miUiona and a half 
yearly in 1813, while the debt which 
it had discharged during that period 
amounted to no less than £238,231,000 
sterling. This great increase had taken 
place in twenty - seven years ; whereas 
Mr Pitt had calculated correctly that 
his original million would be only four 
millions in twenty -eight years; the 
well-known period of the quadrupli- 
cation of the sum at compound inte- 
rest of five per cent The subsequent 
£200,000 a-year granted, undoubtedly 
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accelerated in a certain degree the rate 
of its advance ; but the true cause of 
the extraordinary and unexpected ra- 
pidity of its increase is to be found in 
the prodigious accumulation which 
the one per cent on subsequent loans 
produced. This distinctly appears 
from the subjoined table* showing the 
sums paid o£f by the sinking-fund in 
every year from 1786 to 1813 — the 
loans contracted during that period — 
the stock redeemed by the cominis- 
sioners, and the proportion of each 
loan paid to them for behoof of the 
public debt It thence appears how 
i*apidly and suddenly the sinking-fund 
1*060, with the immense sums borrow- 
ed at different periods during the 
war; and when it is recollected that 
the loans contracted from 1792 to 
1816 were £586,000,000, it will not 
appear surprising, that even the small 
sum of one per cent on each, regulai'ly 



issued to the national debt commis- 
sioners, should have led to this extra- 
ordinaiy and unlooked-for accumula- 
tion. 

16. It is this subsequent addition of 
one per cent on all loans contracted 
since the institution of the sinking- 
fundy which has been the cause at once 
of its extraordinary increase and subse- 
quent ruin. While the nation in general 
were entirely satisfied with Mr Pitt's 
financial statements, and delighted 
with the rapid growth of the sinking- 
fund, never examined whether the 
fimds for its prodigious extension 
were provided by the fictitious supply 
of loans, or the solid growth of the re- 
venue above the expenditure, a few 
more sagacious observers began to in- 
quire into the solidity of the whole 
system, and, mistaking its past opera- 
tion, which had been almost entirely 
during war, for its permanent charao- 



* Table showing the sums paid to tbo commisedonera for the reduction of the national 
debt in every year from 1792 to 1816; the stock redeemed by them in each year ; the loans 
contracted, and proportion of those loans paid to those commissioners in every year for 
that period ; with the public revenue of the state for the same time. — Mobbau's TahUB ; 
Pkbrkb's Taf>lUy 158, 154, 846 ; Pari Papen, 1822, Ac 146 : FoaTBa's ParL Tabla, i. 1 ; 
GOLQUHOUN, 292, 294 ; PoBTsa'a Progreu if the Ifatum, ii. 296. 
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ter, which was to appear chiefly on 
the return of peace, loudly proclaimed 
that the whole was founded on an en- 
tire delusion : that a great proportion 
of the sums which it paid off had heen 
raised hy loans ; that at all events, a 
much larger sum than the amount of 
the deht annually redeemed, had been 
actually borrowed since the commence- 
ment of the war ; that it was impos- 
eible that a nation, any more than an 
individual, could discharge its debts 
by mere financial operations ; and that 
the only way of reallygetting quit of en- 
cumbrances was by bringing the expen- 
diture permanently under the income. 
17. These doctrines soon spread 
among a considerable part of the 
thinking portion of the nation ; but 
they made little general impression 
till the return of peace had diverted 
into other channels the attention of 
the people, formerly concentrated on 
the career of Napoleon ; and democra- 
tic ambition, taking advantage of na- 
tional disti'eas, had begun to denounce 
all that had formerly been done by the 
patriots who had triumphed over its 
principles. Then they speedily became 
universal. Attacks on the sinking- 
fund were eagerly diffused and gene- 
rally credited — the delusion of Mr 
Pitt's system, the juggle so long prac- 
tised on the nation, were in eveiy 
mouth. The meanest political quacks, 
the most despicable popular dema- 
gogues, ventured to discharge their 
javelins at the giants of former days. 
The heedlessness of future conse- 
quences, which ever distinguishes the 
masses of mankind, came to infect 
general opinion : the aversion to taxa- 
tion, so general among the many, 
made them lend a ready ear to any 
proposed reduction of tucation, with- 
out the slightest regard to its influence 
on the future fortunes of the empire ; 
and a system on which the greatest 
and best of men in the last age had 
been united — in commendation of 
which Fox had vied with Pitt> and 
Sheridan with Burke — ^was universally 
denounced as the most complete and 
ruinous deception that ever had been 



palmed off by official fraud on the cre- 
dulity of mankind. 

18. Had these doctrines been con- 
fined to the declamations of the hust- 
ings, or the abuse of newspapers, they 
would have furnished the subject only 
of curious speculation on the way in 
which principles, just to a certain ex- 
tent^ and truths, undeniable as they 
were originally stated, became per* 
verted, when they were employed, be- 
yond what their authors intended, as 
an engine for the purposes of faction 
or ambition. But unhappily the evil 
soon assumeda much more serious com- 
plexion. The prevailing ideas spread to 
the legislature ; and the statesman who 
succeeided to the govei*nment» imbued 
partly with the declamation of the 
period, influenced partly by the desire 
of gaining a temporary popularity by 
the reduction of the public burdens, 
without any regard to the interests of 
future times, went on borrowing or 
abstracting from the sinking-fund till 
it was totally extinguished. During 
the great convulsion of 1832, the com- 
missioners for the reduction of the 
national debt issued an official intima- 
tion that their purchases for the pub- 
lic service had altogether ceased. The 
same mournful notice has since repeat- 
edly been sent forth from the same 
office, accompanied, in some cases, 
with the still more alarming intelli- 
gence, that during a profound peace a 
considerable addition had been made 
annually to the total amount of the 
national debt. The principle acted 
upon since 1823, when it was first an- 
nounced in parliament, has be^i to 
apply to the reduction of debt no more 
than the annual surplus of the national 
income above its expenditure ; and as 
that surplus, under the jealousy of 
expenditure incident to a democratic 
system, can never be expected to be 
considerable, Mr Pitt's sinking-fund 
may now, to all practical purposes, be 
considered as destroyed.* 

19. In the preceding observations, 
the mai'ch of events has been anti- 
cipated by nearly thirty years, and 
changes alluded to which will form an 



* The following table exhibits the progression and decline of the sinking-flmd from tHe 
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important subject of analysiB in the 
subsequent Tolumes of this, or some 
other history. But it is only by at- 
tending to the abandonment of Mr 
Pitt's system, and the effects by which 
that change has been, and must be at- 
tended, that the incalculable impor- 
tance of his financial measures can be 
appreciated, or the wisdom discerned 
which, so far as human wisdom could, 
had guarded against the evils which 
must, to all appearance, in their ulti- 
mate consequences, dissolve the Brit- 
ish empire. It is perfectly true, as Mr 
Hamilton and the opponents of the 
sinking-fund have argued, that neither 
national nor individual fortunes can 
be mended by mere financial opera- 



tions — by borrowing with one hand, 
while you pay off with another; and 
unquestionablv Mr Pitt never ima- 
gined that if the nation was paying off 
ten millions a-year, and borrowing 
twenty, it was making any progress 
in the discharge of its debt. In this 
view, it is of no moment to inquire 
what proportion of the debt annually 
contracted was applied to the sinking- 
fund ; because, as long as larger sums 
than that fund Was able to dUchaige 
were yearly borrowed by the nation, it 
is evident that the operation of the sys- 
tem was attended with no pre$ent bene- 
fit to the state ; nay, that the cost of 
its machinery was, for the time at least, 
an addition to its burdens. But, all 



time of its being first instituted in 1786, till it was broken upon by Mr Tansittart in 1813, 
and till its virtual extinction in 1888 :— 
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— Pouter's Pari TaMet, i. and ii. 6, 8 ; Pebber's Tablea, 247 ; Morbau's TabU$ ; Pobtsb's 
Proffreu of the Nation^ ii. 260 ; and for 1833, 1834, 1835, 1836, pp. 8, 4, each year. 

Jf.B.—TMa table exhibits the progress of the sinkmg-ftind and stock redeemed in Oreat 
Britain and Ireland, which explains its difference from the preceding table, appli- 
cable to Oreat Britain alone. 
Since 1838 to 1848, no money has been applied to the reduction of the national debt ; 
on the contrary, fresh debt, to the amount of £10,000,000, has been contracted, being at 
the average of £1,650,000 a-year. About as much has been paid off since 1843. but wholly 
by the operation of the war income-tax. ^Fobteb's PoH. TdbUs, vii.4, and viii. 4. 
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that notwitbrtandiDg, Mr Pitf s pUm 
for the redemption of the debt was 
founded not only on consummate wis- 
dom, but on a thorough knowledge of 
human nature. To be conyinced of 
this we have only to look to the oauses 
which have led to the abandonment of 
the sinking-fund since the war, and the 
state in which that abandonment has 
left the finances of the empire. 

20. Mr Pitt never looked to the 
sinking-fund sa the means of paying 
off the debt while loans to a liuger 
amount than it redeemed were con- 
tracted every year : he regarded it as 
a fund which would speedily and cer- 
tainly effect the reduction of the debt 
til time ofpeciee* It was then that its 
{"eal effect was to be seen : it was then 
that the debt contracted during war 

* Mr Pitt's speech on the budget in 1798^ 
afTords deoisive evidence that he laboiued 
under no delusion on the subject of the ope- 
ration of the •inking-fUnd during war ; but 
always looked forward to its effecta when 
loans had ceased, in consequence of the re- 
turn of peace, as exemplifying its true charac- 
ter, and alone ettactmg a real reduction of 
the debt " By means of the sinking^Amd, " 
said he, " we had advanced fkr in the reduc- 
tion of the debt preyious to the loans neces- 
sarily made in the present war, and every 
year was attended with such accelerated 
salutary effects as outran the most san- 
guine calculation. But having done so, we 
have yet fio* to go. as things are circum- 
stanced. If the reduction of the debt be 
confined to the operations of that lund, and 
the expenses of tlie war continue to impede 
our plans of economy, — ^we shall have to go 
fiur bitfore the operation qfthat fund, even dur- 
ina peaeet can be eamected to counteract the 
^ectt qf the war. Yet there are means by 
which I am confident it would be possible, 
in not many years, to restore our resouroel^ 
and put the country in a state equal to all 
exigencies. Not only do I conceive that the 
principle is wise and the attempt practicable 
to procure lai^e supplies out of the direct 
taxes f^m the year, but I conceive that it is 
equally wise, and not less practicable, to 
make provision for the amount of the debt 
incurred and ftinded in the same year: and 
if the necessity of canying on the war shall 
entail upon us the necessity of contracting 
another debt, this principle, if duly carried 
into practice, with the assistance of the 
sinkiug-fUnd to co-operate, will enable us 
not to owe more than we did at its com- 
mencement. / eaamot indeed take it upon me 
to iay that t?ie vfar witf not etop the proffrese or 
Hguidation : but if the means I have poiut^jd 
out are adopted, and resolutely adhered to. 
it will leave us at least staiiunary. "—/'ari. 
Hue. xxxiii. 1063, 1064, 



was to be really dischaised. And the 
admirable nature of uie institution 
consisted in this, that it provided a 
system, with all the machinery requi- 
site for its complete and effective opera- 
tion^ which, although overshadowed 
and subdued by the vast contraction 
of debt during war, came instantly into 
powerful operation the moment its ex- 
penditure was terminated. This was 
a point of vital importance; indeed, 
without it^ as experience has since 
proved, all attempts to reduce the debt 
would have proved utterly nugatory. 
Mr Pitt was perfectly aware of the 
natural impatience of taxation felt by 
mankind in general, and the especial 
desire always experienced, when the 
excitement of war ceases, that its ex- 
penditure should draw to a termina- 
tion. He foresaw, therefore, that it 
would be impossible to get the popular 
representatives, at the conclusion of a 
contest, to lay on new taxes, and pro- 
vide for a sinking-fund to pay off the 
debt which had been contracted during 
its continuance. The only way, there^ 
fore, to secure that inestimable object, 
was to have the whole machinery con- 
structed and in fiiU activity during 
war, so that it might be at once brought 
forward in entire and efficient opera- 
tion, upon the conclusion of hostili- 
ties, without any legislatire act or &esh 
imposition whatever, by the mere ter- 
mination of the contraction of loans. 

21. From what has now been stated, 
it will readily be discerned in what the 
grand merit of Mr Pitt's financial sys- 
tem consisted. It was the imposition, 
by law, of sufficient indirect taxes to 
meet not only the interest of every new 
loan, but a hundredth part more to 
provide a sinking-fund fur the extinc- 
tion of its capital, which was its grand 
distinction. It brought the nation sue- 
cessfully through the crisis of the war, 
and would have proved the ultimate 
salvation of the empire, if it had been 
adhered to with the steadiness which 
he so eamestiy impressed upon the 
nation, and if no subsequent monetary 
change had rendered impossible the 
continuance of the indirect taxes ne- 
cessary to uphold the system. There 
was neither juggle nor deception in 
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thiB. It WM a very plain and pnetioal 
operation — viz. the providing a aur- 
plua of taxation to eat in at oompound 
interest on the capital of the debt. 
This principle of providing such a sur- 
plnsis the well-known and indispensable 
preliminary to every system for the re- 
duotion of burdens, whether in public 
or private. It was in the building 
upon that foundation the superstruc- 
ture of a regular invariable system, and 
bestowing on it the wonderful powers 
of compound interest, that Mr Pitt's 
great merit consisted. It was the sub- 
sequent repeal of the indirect taxes 
laid on to provide this surplus fund 
during peace, when there was no ne- 
cessity whatever for such a measure, 
and no motive for it but the thirst for 
temporary applause in sucoessive ad- 
ministrations, or the difficulty of up 
holding the indirect taxes, owing to a 
ruinous and unlooked-for contraction 
of the currency, which was the real 
evil that ruined this noble fiftbric, and 
has rendered the debt a hopeless bur« 
den on the nation. And if any doubt 
could exist on this subject^ it would be 
removed by raooUecting the example 
of France prior to the fievolution, 
when the system went on for half a 
century before that crisis, of borrowing 
large sums annually, and making no 
provision whatever for payment even 
of their annual interest, in consequence 
of which the finances got involved in 
such a state of hopeless embarrass- 
ment as, by rendering the convocation 
of the States-general unavoidable in a 
moment of extraordinary excitement, 
overturned the monarchy. 

22. The result has completely proved 
the wisdom of these views. Crippled 
and mangled as the sinkiog-fund has 
been by the enormous encroachments 
made upon it by the administrations 
of later times, it has yet done much 
during the peace to pay off the debt — 
amply sufficient to demonstrate the 
solidity of the principles on which it 
was founded. In the sixteen years 
from 1816 to 1832, even after these 
copious reductions, it has dischaiged 
more than eighty-two millions of the 
debt, besides the addition of seven 
millions made by the bonus of five per 



cent granted to the holden of the five 
per cents, which were reduced to four : 
that is, it haa paid off in that time 
nearly ninety milliona.* It is not a 
juggle which, in a time so short in the 
lifetime of a nation, and during the 
greater part of which Qreat Britain 
was labouring under severe distress in 
ahnost all the branches of its industry, 
was able, even on a reduced scale, to 
effect a reduction so considerable. 

2S. Nor has the experience of the 
last twenty years been less decisive as 
to the absolute necessity of making the 
provision for the liquidation of the 
debt part of a permanent system, to 
which the national faith is absolutely 
and unequivocally bound, and which 
depends for no part of its efficiency 
upon the votes or financial measures of 
the year. Since this ruinous modifica- 
tion of Mr Pitt's unbending self-poised 
system was introduced ; since the 
fatal precedent was establidied of allow- 
ing the minister to determine, by 
annual votes, how much of the sink- 
ing-fund was to be applied to the cur- 
rent services of the year, and how much 
reserved for its original and proper 
destination, the encroachment on the 
fund has gone on continually increas- 
ing, till at length it has, to all practical 
purposes, swallowed it entirely up. 
The sinking-fund, when thus broken 
upon, has proved the subject of con- 
tinual subsequent violation, till the 
shadow even of respect for it is gone. 
If such has been the fate of this noble 
and truly patriotic establishment, even 
when no increased burden was re- 
quired to keep it in activity, and the 
temptation which proved fZltal to its 
existence was merely the desire to 

* Funded debt on January 5. 

1816, .£816,311,940 

Unfunded ditto, . . 48.610,601 



Total, £864,829^40 
Total debt on 6th January 
1833,— viz: 

Funded, £764,100.649 
Unfunded, 27,762.660 

781,868,199 



Paid off in sixteen years, . £82,969,242 
—Annwd Fkumce StaUnuni, 1833; and 

Pbbbxr, 246; and Fobtkb's FariiammUuTf 

ToMei, ii. 6. 
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effect a reduction of taxen long bonie 
bj the nation, it ib easy to see how 
utterly hopeless would haTe been any 
attempt to make considerable additions 
to the annual burdens upon the con- 
clusion of hostilities, with a view to 
effect a diminution of the public debt ; 
and how completely dependent, there- 
fore, the sinking-fund was for its very 
existence upon Mr Pitt's system of 
having all its machinery put in motion 
at the time the loans were contract- 
ed during war, and its vast powers 
brought into full view, ftithout any ap- 
plication to the legitlatnre, by the mere 
cessation of borrowing, on the return 
of peace.* 
24. Not a shadow of a doubt can 



in 



* In Mr Pitt's Financial ReBolutions, in the 
/ear 1799, which embrace a vast variety of 
Lmportant financial details, there is the clear- 
est indication of the lasting and permanent 
system to which he looked rcrward with per- 
fect justice for the entire liquidation of the 
public debt. One of these resolutions was, — 
^' That supposing the price of 8 per cent stock 
to be on an average, after the year 1800, £90 
in time of peace, and £76 in time of war, 
and the proportion of peace and war to be 
the same as for the last hundred years^ the 
average price of peace and war will be about 
£85 ; that the whole debt created in each year 
of the present war will be redeemed in about 
forty years from such year respectively, and 
the whole of the capital debt existing pre- 
vious to 1798 will be redeemed in about forty- 
seven years fi'om the present time ; that from 
i808 to 1833 (at which time the capital debt 
created in the first year of the present war 
would be redeemed, and the taxes applicable 
to the charges thereof would become dis- 
posableX taxes would be set free in each year 
of peace to the amount of £138,000, and of 
war to that of £168,000 ; that the amount of 
the sum annually applicable to the reduction 
of the debt would, In the course of the same 
period, gradually rise from £6,000,000 to 
£10,400,000; and that, on the suppositions 
before stated, taxQs equal to the amount of 
the charges created during each year of the 
present war will be successively set free, from 
1888 to 1840, to the amount in the whole of 
£10,600,000, and about 1846, further taxes 
to the amount of £4,200,000. being the sum 
applicable from 1808 to the reduction of the 
debt existing previous to 1798 ; making in 
all, when the whole debt is extingfuished in 
1846, areduction of £19,000,000yearly." Such 
was the far-seeing and durable system of this 
great statesman; and experience has now 

g roved that, if his principles had been ad- 
ered to, and the taxes applicable to the 
charges of the debt had not been imprudently 
repealed, these anticipations would have been 
more than realised, notwithstanding the vast 
increase of the debt since that time. 



now remain that 3Cr Pitt's and Mr Ad-^ 
dington's anticipations werewellfound^i 
ed, and that if their system had been 
adhered to since the peace, the whole 
national debt would have been dis- 
charged by the year 1845. The pay- 
ment of eighty millions, under the mu- 
tilated system, since 1815, affords a 
sample of what might have been ex- 
pected had its efficiency not been im- 
paired. Even supposing that, for the 
extraordinary efforts of 1818, 1 814, and 
1815, it had been necessary to boiTow 
from the commissioners the whole 
sinking-fund during each of these years, 
still, if the nation and its government 
had possessed sufficient resolution to 
have resumed the system with the ter- 
mination of hostilities, and steadily 
adhered to it since that time, the 
debt discbaiged by the year 1836 
would, at five per cent, have been above 
five hundred millions, and the sinking- 
fund would now (1885) have been pay-, 
ing off above forty millions a-year.f 
Or, if the national engagements would 
only have permitted the sinking-fund 
to have been kept up at ten nullions 
yearly from the produce of taxes, and 
if the accumulation were to be cslcnr 
lated at four per cent, which, on an 
average, is probably not far from the 
truth, the fund applicable to the re- 

t Table I., showing what the sinking-fund, 
accumulating at five per cent, if maintained 
at £15,000,000 a-year, would have paid o£f 
from 1816 to 1886:— 



1816 






. £15,000,000 


1817 






. 16,750,000 


1818 






. 16,637,600 


1819 






. 17,368,870 


1820 






. 18,281,978 


1821 






. 19,143,666 


1822 






. 20,100,774 


1823 






. 21,006,088 


1824 






. 22,066,284 


1825 






. 28,167,048 


1826 






. 24,316.672 


1827 






. 25,630,240 


1828 






. 26,889,360 


1829 






. 28,181,423 


1830 






. 29,680,464 


1831 






. 81,079,690 


1832 






. 83,168,677 


1888 






. 34,816,000 


1834 






. 35.624.625 


1835 






. 37,238,312 


1886 






. 89,099.214 



Total in 20 vears, £638,708,480 
Table II., showmg what the sinking-fund, 
if maintained from the taxes at £10.000,000 
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duotion of the debt would now haVe 
been above twenty millions annually, 
and the debt «|lready discharged would 
have exceeded three hundi'ed and thirty 
millions I A more rapid reduction of 
funded property would not probably 
have been consistent, either with a pro- 
per regard to theemployment of capital, 
or the due creation of safe channels of 
investment, to receive so vast an annual 
discharge from the public treasury. 

25. Everything, therefore, conspires 
to demonstrate ^lat Mr Pitt's system 
for the reduction of the national debt 
was not only founded on just principles 
and profound foresight, but on an 
accurate knowledge of human nature, 
a correct appreciation of the principles 
by which such a salutary scheme was 
Ukely to be defeated, and the means 
by which alone its permanent efficiency 
could be secured. And no doubt can 
now remain in any impartial mind, 
that, if that system had been resolutely 
adhered to, the whole debt contracted 
during the wars of the French Revolu- 
tion might have been discharged in 

sterling, and if accumulating at four per cent 
only, would have paid off from 1816 to 1836 : — 



1816 






. £10.000,000 


1817 






. 10,400,000 


1818 






. 10,816,000 


1819 






. 11,264,000 


1820 






, 11,715,560 


1821 






. 12,671,544 


1822 
1823 






. 13,178,404 
. 13,705,540 


1824 • 






. 14,263,760 


1825 






. 14.822,948 


1826 






. 15,415,944 


1827 






. 16,032,580 


1828 






. 16.673,880 


1829 






. 17,840,832 


1830 






. 18,034,464 


1881 






. 18,754,840 


1882 






. 19.505,032 


1833 






. 20,285,282 


1834 






. 21,096.640 


1835 






. 21,930,504 


1886 






. 23,107,724 



Totalin 20 years, £331,005,428 
Supposing the stock, in the first case, pur- 
chased on an average at 90 by the commis- 
sioners, the £533,708,430 sterling money 
would liave redeemed a tenth more of the 
stock, or £587,000,000. Supposing it bought, 
in the second case, at an average of 85, which 
would probably have been about the mark, 
the £342,000,000 sterling money would have 
purchased nearly a seventh more of stock, 
or £386,357.000, being just about a half of 
the debt existing at this moment (1835). 



little more than the time which 'was 
occupied in its contraction. What is 
it, then, which has occasioned the sub- 
sequent ruin of a system constructed 
with so much wisdom, and so long ad* 
hered to under the severest trials with 
unshaken fidelity ? The answer is to 
be found in the temporary views and 
yielding policy of succeeding states- 
men : in the substitution of ideas of 
present expedience for those of per- 
manent advantage; in the fatal con- 
traction of the currency in 1819, which 
rendered the continuance of the in^ 
direct taxes which formed the basis of 
the sinking-fund difficult, and in the 
end impossible ; in the advent of times 
when government looked from year to 
year, not from century to century ; in 
the mistaking the present applause of 
the unreflecting many for that sober 
approbation of the thoughtful few,- 
which it should ever be the chief ob- 
ject of an enlightened statesman to 
obtain. 

26. When a Greek orator was ap- 
plauded by the multitude for his 
speech, the philosopher chid him; 
"for." said he, "if you had spoken 
wisely, these men would have given 
no signs of approbation." The observa^ 
tion is not founded on any peculiar 
fickleness or levity in the Athenian 
people, but on the permanent prin- 
ciples of human nature, and that gene- 
ral prevalence of the desire for tem- 
porary ease over considerations of per- 
manent advantage, which it is the 
great object of the moralist to combat, 
and to the influence of which the 
greatest disasters of private life are 
owing. And, without relieving subse- 
quent statesmen of their full share of 
responsibility for an evil which will 
now in the end probably consign the 
British empire to destruction, it may 
safely be affirmed that the British 
people, and every individual amongst 
them, must bear their fuU share of tiie 
burden. A general delusion seized 
the public mind. The populace loud- 
ly clamoured for a reduction of taxa- 
tion, without any regard to the conse- 
quences, not merely on future times, 
but their own present advantage. The 
learned fiercely assailed the sinking- 
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limdt and, with htrdly a nni^e excep- 
tion, branded the work of Pitt and Fox 
as a vile impoeture, inoapable of stand- 
ing the examination of reason or ex- 
perience. The Op|K}sition Tehementlj 
demanded the remission of taxes ; the 
gOTemment weakly granted the re- 
quest Tear after jear passed awaj 
under this miserable delusion ; tax 
after tax was repealed amidst the ap- 
plause of the whole nation ;* the gene- 
ral concurrence in the work of destruc- 
tion for a time almost obliterated the 
deep lines of partj distinction, and, 
amidst mutual compliments from the 
Opposition to the Ministerial benches, 
the broad foundations of British great- 
ness were loosened; the provident 
system of former times was abandoned; 
revenue, to the amount of forty mil- 
lions a-year, surrendered without any 
equivalent; and the nation, when it 
awakened from its trance, found itself 
saddled for ever with eight-and-twenty 
millions as the interest of debt, with- 
out any means of redemption, and with 
a democratic constitution which ren- 
dered the construction of any such in 
time to come utterly hopeless. 

27. The people were entitled to de- 
mand an instant relaxation from taxa- 



tion upon the termination of hoetilities ; 
the pleasure of the war taxes would 
have been insupportable when the ex- 
citement and expenditure of war were 
over. The income-tax could no longer 
be endured ; the assessed taxes and all 
the direct imposts should at once have 
been repealed ; no man, excepting the 
dealers in artides liaUe to indirect taxar 
tion, should have paid anything to gov- 
ernment This was a part, and a most 
important party of Mr Pitt's system. 
He was aware of the extreme and well- 
founded discontent which the pay- 
ment of direct taxes to government 
occasions ; he knew that nothing but 
the excitement and understood neces- 
sities of war can render them bearable. 
His system was, therefore, to provide 
for the extra expenses of war entirely 
by loans or direct taxes, and to devote 
the indirect taxes to the interest of the 
public debt and the permanent charges 
of government — those lasting burdens 
which could not be reduced without in- 
jury to the national credit or security, 
on the termination of hostilities. In 
this way a triple object was gained. 
The nation, during the continuance of 
war, was made to feel its pressure by 
the payment of heavy annual duties. 



Taxes repealed since the peace of 1814 to 1834 :• 

1814. War duties on goods, Ac. 

1815. Ditto, 

1816. Property tax and war malt, 

1817. Sweet wines, 

1818. Vinegar, Ac 

1819. Plate glass, Ac . 

1820. Beer in Scotland, 

1821. Wool, . 

1822. Annual malt and hides, 

1823. Salt and assessed taxes, 

1824. Thrown silk and salt, 

1825. Wine, salt, &c. . 
182d. Bum and British spirits, 

1827. Stamps, 

1828. Bice, &c , 

1829. Silk. &0. . . . 
1880. Beer, hides, and sugar, 

1831. Printed cotton and coalfl^ . 

1832. Candles, almonds, raisins, dtc. 

1833. Soap, tiles. Ac . 
1884. House duty, 



laid on in the same time. 
Net taxation reduced, . 



NBT FBODUCB. 


GROSS PBODUOB. 


£932,000 


£948,861 


222,000 


222,749 


17,547.000 


17,886,666 


37,000 


37,813 


9,500 


9.524 


209,000 


273,578 


4,000 


4,000 


471,000 


490,113 


2,139,000 


2,164.037 


4,185,000 


4,286,389 


1,801,000 


1,805,467 


3,676,000 


3.771,019 


1,067,000 


1,973;915 


84.000 


84,088 


51,000 


52.227 


126.000 


126,406 


4,070.000 


4.264,425 


1,588,000 


3,189.312 


747,000 


764,906 


1,000,000 


1,100,000 


1,200,000 


1.400,000 


£42,125,600 


£44^845,629 



5,813,000 
£36.312,500 



Of which £18,690,000 was direct, and £17,490,000 indirect.— Pari. Paper, 14th June 1838, 
and Budget, 1884, Farl JM>. ^ . » 
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while upon it* eoneluiioB the people 
experienced an instant relief in the 
oeseation of those direct payments to 
goTcmment^ which are always felt as 
most burdensome; and at the same 
time the permanent charges of the state 
were provided for in those indirect du- 
ties which, although by far the most 
productive, are seldom oompkaned o^ 
from their being mixed up with the 
price of commodities^ and so not per- 
ceived by those who ultimately bear 
their weight. Mr Pitt's system of taxa- 
Uon, in shorty combined the important 
objects of heavy taxation during war, 
instant relief on peace, and a perma- 
noit provision for the lasting expenses 
of the state, in the way least burden- 
some to the people. The influence of 
these admirable principles is to be seen 
in the custom so long adhered to, and 
only departed from amidst the impro- 
vidence of later times, of separating, 
in the annual accounts of the nation, 
the war chaiges from the permanent 
expenses, and providing for the former 
by loans and temporary taxes, for the 
most part in the direct form, while the 
latter weremet by lasting imposts, which 
were not to be diminished tiU -^e bur- 
dens to which they were applicable were 
discharged. 

28. Following out these principles, 
the income-tax, the assessed taxes, the 
war malt-tax, and in general all the 
war taxes, should have been repealed 
on the conclusion of hostilities, or as 
soon as the floating debt contracted 
during their continuance was liqui- 
dated ; but on the other hand, the in- 
direct taxes should have been regarded 
as a sacred fund set apart for the per- 
manent expenses of the nation, the in- 
terest of the debt, and the sinking-fund, 
and none of them repealed, till from the 
growth of a surplus, after meeting those 
necessary charges, it had become appa- 
rent that such relief could be afib^ed 
without trenching on the financial re- 
sources of the state. That the growth 
of population, and the constant efforts 
of general industry, would progressively 
have enabled government, without in- 
juring these objects, to afford such re- 
lief at least by the repeal of the most 
burdensome of the indirect taxes, as the 



salt tax, the soi^ and candle tax, and 
part of the malt-tax, is evident, from the 
consideration that the taxes given up 
since the peace amount to £42,000,000, 
while £5,000,000 only have been im- 
posed during the same period ; and con- 
sequently,after therepeal of the income- 
tax, assessed taxes, and these oppres- 
sive indirect taxes, an ample fund for 
the maintenance of the sinking-fund, 
even at the elevated rate of fifteen mil- 
lions a-year, would have remained. 
Thus Mr Pitt's system involved within 
itself the important and invaluable qua- 
lities of providing amply for the neces- 
sities of the momenty affording instant 
relief on the termination of hostilities, 
and yet reserving an adequate fund for 
the liquidation of all the national en- 
gagements in as short a time as they 
were contracted.* 

29. If, indeed, the nation had been 
positively unable to bear the burden 
of the sinking-fund of fifteen millions 
drawn from the indirect taxes, it might 
have been justly argued that the evil 
consequences of its abandonment, how- 
ever much to be deplored, were un- 
avoidable ; and therefore that the pre- 
sent hopeless situation of the debt may 
be the subject of regret, but cannot be 
reproached as a fault to any adminis- 
tration whatever. But unfortunately 
this was by no means the case. To aU 
appearance, the nation has derived no 
material benefit from a great part of 
the taxes thus improvidently aban- 
doned, but has, on the contrary, suf- 
fered in all its present interests, as well 
as its future prospects, from the change. 

* Total taxes repealed sinoe the 

peace, .... £42,115,000 
Might nave been repealed, viz.— 
Property tax and war 

malt, . 17.647,000 

War duties on goods, 2,154, 000 
Annual malt and 

hides, . . 2,130,000 

Salt and assessed 

taxes^. 4,185,000 

Candles^ . 600,000 

Soap tax, . 800,000 

House tax, . . 1,200,000 



27,626,000 
Leaving to support 
the unking-fund, 14,490,000 

Besides £6,818,000 of treab. taxes imposed 
during the same period. 



42,115.000 
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In proof of this, it is only neoeaauy to 
recollect, that daring the war the na- 
tion not only existed, but throve under 
burdens infinitely gi'eater than have 
been imposed since its termination, and 
that, too, although the exports and im- 
ports at that period were little more 
than half of what they have since be- 
come. During the four last years of 
the war, the sum annually raised by 
taxes was from sixty-five to seventy- 
five millions, while twenty years after 
it was from forty-five to fifty ; although, 
during the first period, the exports 
ranged from forty-five to sixty milUons, 
and the imports from twenty-five to 
thirty; while, during the latter, the 
exports had risen to seventy-five mil- 
lions, and the imports to forty-five; 
and in the last year the former had 
swelled to the enormous amount of one 
hundred and five millions, and the latter 
to sixty.* 

30. Without doubt, the prosperity of 
the later years of the war was in a great 
degree fictitious : most certainly it de- 
pended to a certain extent on the fe- 
verish excitement of an extravagant is- 
sue of paper, and was also much to be 
ascribed to a lai^ portion of the capi- 
tal of the nation b«ing at that period 
annually borrowed and spent in an im- 
produc^ve form, to its great present 
benefit and certain ultimate embarrass- 
ment It is equally clear, that if this 
had gone on for some years longer, 
irreparable ruin must have been the 
result. But there is a medium in ail 
things. As much as the public ex- 
penditure before 1816 exceeded what a 
healthful state of the body politic could 
bear, so much has the expenditure since 



* 1813, 

1814, 
1816. 
1816, 



that time fallen short of it Violent 
transitions are as injurious in political 
as in private life. To pass at once from 
a state of vast and unprecedented ex-' 
penditure to one of rigid and jealous 
economy, is in the highest degree in- 
jurious to a nation ; it is like reducing a 
patient suddenly fr^om an inflammatory 
diet to the fare of an anchorite. It may 
sometimes be unavoidable, but unques- 
tionably the change would be much less 
perilous if gradueOly effected. 

81. It was unquestionablv right, at 
the conclusion of the war, to have made ' 
as large a reduction as was consistent 
with the public security in the army 
and navy, and to stop at once the peril- 
ous system of borrowing money. Such 
a reduction at once permitted the re- 
peal of the whole direct war taxes. But 
having done this, the question is. Was 
it expedient to go a step further, and 
make such reductions in the indirect 
taxes, of which no serious complaint 
was made, as amounted to a praotioal 
repeal of the sinking-fund ? That was 
the ruinous measure. The maintenance 
of that fund at twelve or fifteen mil- 
lions a-year, raised from taxes, with its 
growing increase, would to all appear- 
ance have been a happy medium, which^ 
without adding to, but, on the con- 
trary, in the long-run diminishing the 
national burdens, wotdd at the same 
time have prevented that violent tran- 
sition from a state of expenditure to on» 
of retrenchment, under the disastrous 
effects of which, for twenty years after 
the peace, all branches of industry, 
with only a few intervals, continued to 
labour. No one branch of the govern- 
ment expenditure would have gone fur- 



Importa. 
Gtcm Britain 
mad Ireland. 



£63,211»000 
70.926,000 
72,210,000 
62,264,000 

66,824,802 
64,810,190 
60,990,315 



62,573,034 
68,624,600 

1830 66,824,802 69,601,303 

1831 64,810,190 71,429,004 

1832, .... 50,990,315 76.071,573 

1836 48,691,180 97,621,649 

1837, .... 47,030.000 85,781,669 
47,978,753 105,170,549 

•-Pebrkr's TabUi, 169, 341 ; Pobteb's TaUa, !. 48, and ii. 49 
March 1839 ; Fobtkb's Progreu qftke Nation, ii. 296. 
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ther to uphold, during this trying time, 
the industry and credit of the country, 
and diffuse an active demand for labour 
through all classes, than that which was 
devoted to the sinking-fund. Such a 
fund, beginning at twelve or fifteen mil- 
lions a-year derived from taxes, and pro- 
gressively rising to twenty, thirty, and 
forty millions annually, applied to the 
redemption of stock, must have had a 
prodigious effect, both in upholding 
credit and spreading commercial enter- 
prise through the country. It would 
have produced an effect precisely op- 
posite to that which the annual absorp- 
tion of the same sum in loans, during 
the war, occasioned. 

32. The public funds, under the in- 
fluence of the prodigious and growing 
purchases of the commissioners, must 
have been maintained at a very high 
level ; it is probably not going too far 
to say, that> since 1820, they would 
have been constantly kept at from 
ninety to one hundred. The effect of 
such a state of things in vivifying and 
sustaining commercial enterprise, and 
counteracting the depression conse- 
quent upon the great diminution of 
&e government expenditure in other 
dep^ments, must have been immense. 
The money given for the stock pur- 
chased by the commissioners would 
have been let loose upon the country ; 
their operations must have continually 
poured out upon the nation a stream 
of wealth, constantly inci*easing in 
amount, which, in the search for pro- 
fitable investment, could not have 
avoided giving a most important sti- 
mulus to every branch of national in- 
dustry. The sinking-fund would have 
operated like a great forcing-pump, 
which drew a lai'ge portion of tiie capi- 
tal of the country annually out of its 
unproductive investment in the public 
funds, and directed it to the various 
beneficial channels of private employ- 
ment. Doubtless the funds necessary 
for the accomplishment of this great 
work could only have been drawn from 
the nation, as the proceeds of the stock 
purchased by the commissioners, just 
as the produce of the taxes is all ex- 
tracted from the national industry. 
But experience has abundantly proved 



that such a forcible direction of a con- 
siderable paiii of the national income 
to such a productive investment, is 
often more conducive to immediate 
prosperity, as well as ultimate advan- 
tage, than if, from an undue regard to 
popular clamour, it is allowed to re- 
main at the disposal of individuals. It 
is like compelling a spendthrift and 
embarrassed landowner, not only to 
provide annually for the interest of his 
debts, but to pay off a stated portion of 
the principal, which, when assigned to 
his creditors, is immediately devoted 
to the fertilising of his fields and the 
draining of his morasses. 

33. Nor is this all. The high price 
of the funds consequent upon the vast 
and increasing purchases of the com- 
missioners, would have gone far not 
only to keep up that prospeh)us state 
of credit which is essential to the well- 
being of a commercial country, but 
have induced numbers of private indi- 
viduals to sell out, in order to realise 
the gi'eat addition to their capitals 
which the rise of the public securities 
had occasioned. To assert that this 
forced application yearly of a consider- 
able portion of the national capital to 
the redemption of the debt, would have 
altogether counteracted the decline in 
the demand for labour consequent on 
the transition from a state of war to 
one of peace, would be going further 
than either reason or experience will 
justify. But this much may confidently 
be asserted, that the general prosperity 
consequent on this state of things 
could not have failed to have rendered 
the taxation requisite to produce it 
comparatively an endurable buixLen — 
that the nation would, to aU appear- 
ance, have been 'much more prosperous 
than it has been under the opposite 
system, and, at the same time, would 
heive obtained the incalculable advan- 
tage of having paid off, during these 
prosperous years, above two-thiixis of 
the national debt This prosperity, 
doubtless, would have been partly 
owing to a foroed direction of capital ; 
but, whatever danger there may be in 
such a ^tate of things while debt is 
annually contracted, thero is compara- 
tively little when it is continued only 
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foritsdischaige — and when an artificial 
system has contributed to the forma- 
tion of a burden, it is well that it should 
not beentirely remoyed till that burden 
is reduced to a reasonable amount. 

34. Eyery one, when this yast re- 
duction of indirect taxes was going on, 
to the entire destruction of the sink- 
ing-fund and Mr Pitt's provident system 
of financial policy, looked only, even 
with reference to present advantage, to 
one side of the account. They foi^got 
that if the demands of government on 
the industry of the nation were rapidly 
reduced, its demands on government 
must instantly undeigo a similar di- 
minution; that if the exchequer ceased 
to collect seventy millions a-year, it 
must cease also to expend it. Every 
reduction of taxation, even in those 
branches where it was not complained 
of, was held forth as an alleviation of 
the burdens of the nation, and a reason- 
able ground for popularity to its rulers ; 
whereas, in truUi, the relief even at the 
moment was more nominal than real 
lliough a diminution of those burdens 
was effected, it took place frequently 
in quarters where they were impercep- 
tible, and drew i^Eter it an instantane- 
ous and most sensible reduction in the 
demand for labour and the employ- 
ment of the industrious classes, at a 
time when such demand could iU be 
spared, from the same effect having si- 
multaneously ensued from other causes. 
Great part of the distress which has 
been felt by all classes since the peace 
was the result of the general diminu- 
tion of expenditure, which the too 
rapid reduction of so many indirect 
taxes and consequent abandonment of 
the sinking-fund necessarily occasioned, 
and which the maintenance of its ma- 
chinery, till it had fulfilled its destined 
purpose, would to a very great degree 
have alleviated. It augments our re- 
gret, therefore, at the abandonment of 
Mr Pittas financial system, that the 
change had not even the excuse of 
present necessity or obvious expedience 
for its recommendation, but was the 
result of undue subservience to par- 
ticular interests, or desire for popular- 
ity on the part of our rulers, unattend- 
ed even by the temporary advantages 



for the sake of which its incalculable 
ultimate benefits were relinquished. 

35. Lord Gastlereagh made a most 
manly endeavour, in 1816, to induce 
the people to submit for a few years to 
that elevated rate of taxation by which 
alone permanent relief from the na- 
tional embarrassments could be ex- 
pected ; but he committed a signal 
error in the tax which he selected for 
the struggle, anddeviated as much from 
Mr Pitt's principles in the effort to 
maintain that heavy impost, as sub- 
sequent administrations did in their 
abandonment of others of a lighter cha- 
racter. The income-tax, being a direct 
war impost of the most oppressive and 
invidious description, was iJways in- 
tended by that great statesman to come 
to a close with the termination of hos- 
tilities ; and its weight was so exces- 
sive, that it was impossible and unrea^ 
sonable to expect the people to submit 
any longer to its continuance. Nothing 
could be more impolitic, therefore, than 
to commit government to a contest 
with the nation on so untenable a 
ground. It was the subsequent repeal 
of indirect taxes to the amount of 
above thirty millions a-year, when they 
were not complained of, and when the 
fall in the price of the taxed articles, 
from the change in the value of money, 
had rendered their weight impercep- 
tible, which was the fatal deviation 
from Mr Pitt's principles. 

36. The administrations by whom 
this prodigious repeal was effected are 
not exclusively responsible for the re- 
sult. It is not unlikely that, from the 
growing preponderance of the popular 
branch of the constitution, it had be- 
come impossible to carry on the govern- 
ment without the annual exhibition of 
some such fallacious benefit, to gain 
the applause of the multitude ; and it 
is more than probable that, from the 
excessive influence which in later years 
it acquired, the maintenance of any 
fixed provident system of finance had 
become impossible. But they are to 
blame, and history cannot acquit them 
of the fault, for not having constantly 
and strenuously combated this natunJ, 
though ruinous, popular weakness; and 
if they could not prevail on the House 
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of Commons to adhere to Ulr Pitt's 
financial system, they should at least 
have laid on them the responsibility of 
aU the consequences of its abandon- 
ment. And as the repeal of indirect 
taxes during peace was the fatal error, 
so the return to an income-tax during 
the buixlens of the Chinese, and the 
disasters of the Affghanistaun wars, in 
1842, was a wise and manly measure, 
as much in accordance with the spirit 
of Mr Pitt's financial policy as the 
previous calamitous i*eductions of in- 
direct taxes had been against it. 

It was impossible to explain Mr 
Pitt's system for the reduction of the 
debt, without anticipating the course 
of events, and unfolding the ruinous 
results which have followed the depar- 
ture from its principles. The para- 
mount importance of the subject must 
plead the author^s apology for the ana- 
chronism ; and it remains now to ad- 
vert, with a different measure of en- 
comium, to the funding system on 
which that statesman so largely acted, 
and the general principles on which his 
taxation was founded. 

37. It is evident that, in some cases, 
the funding system, or the plan of pro- 
viding for extraordinary public ex- 
penses by loans, the interest of which 
is alone laid as a burden on future 
years, is not only just, but attended 
withverygreatpublicadvantage. When 
a war is destined apparently to be of 
short endurance, and a great lasting 
advantage may be expected from its 
results, it is often impossible, and if 
possible would be unjust, to lay its 
expenses exclusively upon the years of 
its continuance. In ordinary contests, 
indeed, it is frequently practicable, and 
when so it is always advisable, to make 
the expenses of the year fall entirely 
upon its income ; so that> at the con- 
clusion of hostilities, no lasting burden 
may descend upon posterity. But in 
other cases this cannot be done. When, 
in consequence of the fierce attack of a 
desperate and reckless enemy, it has 
become necessary to make extraordi- 
nary efforts, it is often altogether out 
of Uie question to raise supplies in the 
year adequate to its expenditure ; nor 
is it reasonable^ in such cases, to lay 



upon those who, for the sake of their 
children as well as themselves, have 
engaged in the struggle, the whole 
charges of a contest of which the more 
lasting benefits are probably to accrue 
to those who are to succeed them. In 
such cases, necessity in nations, not 
less than individuals, calls for the 
equalisation of the buixLen over all 
those who are to obtain the benefit ; 
and the obvious mode of effecting this 
is by the funding system, which, pro- 
viding at once by loan the supplies 
necessary for carrying on the contest, 
lays its interest as a lasting charge on 
those for whose behoof the debt had 
been contracted. Nor is it possible to 
deny, amidst all the evils which the 
abuse of this system has occasioned, its 
astonishing effect in suddenly augment- 
ing the resources of a nation ; or to re- 
sist the conclusion deducible from the 
faxstf that it was to its vigorous and 
happy application, at the close of the 
war, that the extraordinary successes 
by which it was distinguished are in a 
great degree to be ascribed.* 

38. But this system, like everything 
good in human affiiirs, has its limits ; 
and if extraordinary benefits may some- 
times arise from its adoption, extraor- 
dinary evils may still more frequently 
originate in its abuse. Many indi- 
viduals have been elevated, by means 
of loans contributed at a fortunate mo- 
ment, to wealth and greatness; but 
many more have been involved, by the 
fatal command of money which it con- 
fers for a short period, in irretrievable 
embarrassments. Unless suggested by 
necessity and conducted with prudence 
— ^unless administered with frugality 
and followed by parsimony, borrowing 
* Loans contracted by the British govern- 
ment in the latter years of the war : — 

1812, £24,000,000 

1813, 27.871,000 

1814, 68,763,000 

1815, 18,500,000 

Of these great loans upwardsof £12,000,000 
was, in 1818, 1814, and 1815, applied annually 
to the subsidising of foreign powers, in con- 
sequence of whioh the whole armies of Eu- 
rope came to be arrayed in British pay on the 
bfuiks of the Rhine ; while, at the same time, 
the Duke of Wellington, at the head of 80, 000 
men, was nudntained on the southern fron- 
tier of France.— Mobxaxt's TcMm; Pbbbkb, 
346. 
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is to nations, not less than individuals, 
the general road to ruin. It is the 
ease of contracting compared with the 
difficulty of diBcb^rging ; the natui-al 
disposition to get a present command 
of money, and leaving the task of pay- 
ing it off to posterity, which is the 
temptation that, to communities not 
less than single men, so often proves 
UTesistible. Opulent nations, whose 
credit is high, become involved in debt 
from the same cause which has over- 
whelmed almost all the great estates in 
Europe with mortgages. The existence 
of the means of relieving present diffi- 
culties by merely contracting debt, is 
more than the firmness either of the 
heads of families or the rulers of em- 
pires can resist. And there is this 
extraordinary and peculiar danger in 
the lavish contraction of debt by govern- 
ment, that, by the great present expen- 
diture with which it is attended, a very 
great impulse is communicated at the 
time to every branch of industry, and 
thus immediate prosperity is generated 
out of the source of ultimate ruin. 

39. Mr Pitt was fully aware both of 
the immediate advantages and of the 
ultimate dangers of the funding system. 
His measures, accordingly, varied with 
the aspect which the wai* assumed, and 
the chances of bringing it to an imme- 
diate issue which present appearances 
seemed to afford. During its earlier 
years, when the Continental campaigns 
were going on, and a rapid termination 
of the strife was constantly expected,- 
as was the case with the Spanish revo- 
lution in 1828, or the Polish in 1831, 
lazge loans were annually contracted, 
and the greater part of the war sup- 
plies of the year were raised by that 
means;* provision being made for the 
permanent raising of the interest, and 
of the sinking-fund for the extinction 
of these loans, in the indirect taxes 
which were simultaneously laid on, 
and to the maintenance of which the 
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national faith was pledged, till the 
whole debt thus contracted, principal 
and intei'eet, was dischaiged. It is no 
impeachment of the wisdom of this 
system, so far as finance goes, that the 
expectations of a speedy termination of 
the contest were constantly disappoint- 
ed, and that debt to the amount of a 
hundred and sixteen million pounds 
was contracted before the Continental 
peace of Campo Formic in 1797, with- 
out any other result than a constant 
addition to the power of France. The 
question is not, whether the resources 
obtained from these loans were benefi- 
cially expended, but whether the debts 
were contracted yearly under a belief, 
founded on rational grounds, that by 
a vigorous prosecution of the contest 
it might speedily be brought to a suc- 
cessful issue ? That this view, so far 
as mere finance considerations are con- 
cerned, was well founded, is obvious 
from the narrow escapes which the 
French Republic repeatedly made dur- 
ing that period, and the many occa- 
sions on which the jealousies of the 
Allies, or the niggardly exertion of its 
military resources by Great Britain, let 
slip the means of triumph when with- 
in their grasp. 

40. The financial measures of the 
British minister, therefore, during this 
period, were justifiable and prudent : 
the real error consisted in the misap- 
plication or undue husbanding of the 
land forces of the countiy, for which 
it is not so easy to find an apology. 
But after the peace of Campo Formic, 
in 1797, this system of lavish annual 
borrowing, in expectation of an imme- 
diate and decisive result, necessarily 
required a modification. Great Britain 
was then left alone in the struggle. 
Her Continental allies had all disap- 
peared from the field of battle; and 
the utmost that she could now expect 
was, to continue a defensive waifare 
till time or a different series of evente 
had again brought their vast armies 
to her side. To have continued the 
system of borrowing for the war ex- 
penses of the year, in such a state of 
the contest, would have been to go on 
with measures which were likely to 
lead to perdition. The war having 
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now ftssumed a defensiye and lasting 
complexion, the moment had arrived 
when it became necessary to bring the 
taxes within the year nearer to a level 
with the expenditure. This change, 
and the reasons for it, are thus detail- 
ed in Mr Pitt's speech on the budget 
for the year 1798 : — 

41. " Kineteen millions is the sum 
which is required for extraordinary 
expenses in the present year. Accord- 
ing to the receired system of financial 
operations, the natural and ordinary 
mode of providing for this would be 
by a loan. I admit that the funding 
system, which has so long been the 
established mode of supplying the 
public wants, is not yet exhausted, 
though I cannot but regret the extent 
to which it has been carried. If we 
look, however, at the general diffusion 
of wealth, and the great accumulation 
of capital ; above all, if we consider the 
hopes which the enemy has of wearing 
us out by the embarrassments of the 
funding system, we must admit that 
the true mode of preparing ourselves 
to maintain the contest with effect and 
ultimate success, is to reduce the ad- 
vantages which the funding system is 
calculated to afford within due limits, 
and to prevent the depreciation of our 
national securities. We ought to con- 
sider how far the efforts we shaU exert 
to preserve the blessings we enjoy, wiU 
enable us to transmit the inheritance 
to posterity unenci^mbered with those 
burdens which would cripple their vig- 
our, and prevent them from asserting 
that rank in the scale of nations which 
their ancestors so long and gloriously 
maintained. It is in this point of 
view that the subject ought to be con- 
sidered. Whatever objections might 
have been fairly urged against the 
funding system in its origin, no man 
can suppose that, after the form and 
shape which it has given to our finan- 
cial affairs, after the heavy burdens 
which it has left behind it, we can 
now recur to the notion of making the 
supplies raised within the year, on 
such a scale of war expense as we are 
now placed in, equal the expenditure. 
If such a plan, how desirable soever, 

VOL. VL 



is evidently impracticable, some me- 
dium, however, may be found to draw 
as much advantage from the funding^ 
system as it is fit, consistently with a 
due regard to posterity, to afford, and 
at the same time to obviate the evils 
with which its excess would be attend- 
ed. We may still devise some expe- 
dient by which we may contribute to 
the defence of our own cause, and to 
the supply of our own exigencies ; by 
which we may reduce within equitable 
limits the accommodation of the fund- 
ing system, and lay the foundation of 
that quick redemption which will pre- 
vent the dangerous consequences of an 
overgrown accumulation of our public 
debt 

42. '' To guard against the undue ac- 
cumulation of the public debt, and to 
contribute that share to the struggle 
in which we are engaged which our 
abilites will enable us, without incon- 
venience to those who are called upon 
to contribute, to afford, appears essen- 
tially necessary. I propose, with this 
view, to reduce the loan for this year 
(1798) to twelve millions, and to raise 
seven millions by additional taxation 
within the year. I am aware that this 
sum does far exceed anything whioh 
has been raised at any former period 
at one time ; but I trust that, what- 
ever temporary sacrifices it may be 
necessary to make, the House will see 
that they will best provide for the ulti- 
mate success of the struggle, by show- 
ing that they are determined to be 
guided by no personal considerations ; 
and that, while they defend the pre- 
sent blessings they enjoy, they are not 
regardless of posterity. If tiie sacri- 
fices required be considered in this view 
—if they be taken in reference to the 
objects for which we contend, and the 
evils we are labouring to avert— great 
as they may be compared with former 
exertions, tiiey will appear light in the 
balance. The objects to be attained 
in the selection of the tax to meet this 
great increase are threefold. One great 
point is, that the plan should be dif- 
fused as extensively as possible, with- 
out the necessity of such an investiga- 
tion of property as the customs, the 
u 
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mannersi and the pursuitB of the people 
would reader oi^ous. The next is, 
that it should exclude those who are 
least ahle to contribute or furnish 
means of relief. The third, that it 
should admit of those abatements, 
which, in particular instances, it might 
be prudent to make in the proportion 
of those who might be liable under its 
general principles. No scheme, in- 
deed, can be practically carried into 
execution in any financial arrangement, 
much more in one embraced in such 
difficult circumstances as the present, 
with such perfect dispositions as to 
guard against hardship in every indi- 
vidual instance; but these appear to 
me to be the principles which should 
be kept in view in the discussion of 
the pi-oper method to be adopted for 
meeting the large deficiency which, 
from the contraction of the loan, it will 
become necessary to make good by 
taxation within the present year." 

48. In pursuance of these admirable 
principles, Mr Pittproposed to treble the 
assessed taxes, which fell chiefly on the 
rich, such as servants, horses, car- 
riages; and that the house and win- 
dow taxes, which in a great measure 
are borne by the middle ranks, should 
only be doubled; both under various re- 
strictions, to restrain their severity in 
affecting the humbler class of citizens. 
This was agreed to by the committee of 
the House of Commons ; and thus the 
first step was made in the new system 
of contracting the loan within narrower 
limits, and making the supplies raised 
within the year more nearly approach 
to its expenditure. But the produce 
of the tax fell greatly short of the ex- 
pectations of government, as they had 
calculated on its reaching seven mil- 
lions, whereas it never exceeded four 
millions and a half — a deficiency 
which demonstrated that the limits of 
indirect taxation on these objects had 
been i>assed, and rendered a recurrence 
to borrowing necessary in that very 
year. The trebled assessed taxes thus 
imposed, however, were, according to 
Mr Pitt's plan, to be continued only 
for a limited time, and kept up only as 
a war burden. 

44. " I propose," said he, " that the 



increased assessment now voted shall be 
continued till the principal and inter- 
est of the loan contracted this year shall 
be discharged : so that affcer the seven 
millions shall have been raised within 
this year, the same sums continued 
next year, with the additional aid of the 
sinking-fund, will pay off all that princi- 
pal and intermediate interest. If you 
feel yourselves equal to this exertion, its 
effects will not be confined to the bene- 
fits I have stated in the way of general 
policy; it will go to the exoneration 
of the nation from increased burdens. 
Unless you feel that you have a I'ight to 
expect that, by less exertion, you will 
be equally secure, and indulge in the 
hope tha^ by stopping short of this 
effort, you will produce a successful 
termination of the war, you must put 
aside all apprehensions of the present 
pressure, and, by vigorous exertion, en- 
deavoiu: to secure your future stabi- 
lity ; the happy effects of which will 
soon be seen and acknowledged. I am 
aware it will be said that it would have 
been fortunate if the system of funding 
had never been introduced, and that it 
is much to be lamented that it is not 
terminated; but if we are arrived at 
a moment which requires a change of 
system, it is some encouragement for 
us to look forward to benefits which, 
on all former occasions, have been im- 
known, because the means of obtaining 
them were neglected. Raise the present 
sum by taxation in two years, and you 
and your posterity are completely ex- 
onerated from it ; but i^ on the othei^ 
hand, you fund its amount, it will en- 
tail an annual tribute for its interest, 
which, in fotty years, will amount to 
no less than forty millions. These are 
the principles, this is the conduct, this 
is the language, fit for men legislating 
for a country that, from its situation, 
character, and institutions, bears the 
fairest chance of any in Europe for 
perpetuity. You should look to dis- 
tant benefits, and not work in the 
narrow circumscribed sphere of short- 
sighted selfish politicians. You should 
put to youraelves this question, the 
only one now to be considered, ' Shall 
we sacrifice, or shall we save to our pos- 
terity, a sum of between forty and fifty 
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xniUionB Bterting ?' And above all, you 
should consider the effect which such 
a firm and dignified conduct would 
have on the progress and termination 
of the present contest, which may, 
without exaggeration, involve eveiy- 
thing dear to yoursdves, and decide 
the fate of your posterity." 

45. Here was a gi*eat change of sys- 
tem, and a remarkable approximation 
to a more statesmanlike and manly 
mode of raising the supplies required 
for the existing contest Instead of pro- 
viding taxes adequate to the interest 
merely of the sums borrowed, direct 
burdens were now to be imposed, which 
in two or three years would discharge 
the whole principal sums themselves. 
An admirable plan and the nearest ap- 
proximation which was probably then 
practicable to the only safe system of 
finance — ^that of malong the supplies 
raised within the year equal, or nearly 
equal, to the expenditure. It was soon, 
however, departed from amidst the ne- 
cessities or profusion of future years ; 
and from the heavy burdens which it 
imposes at the moment, and its with- 
drawing as much capital fj.*om the pri- 
vate employment of labour as it adds 
to the public, it was necessarily at- 
tended both with greatly moi-e present 
suffering, and far less counteracting 
prosperity, than the more encouraging 
and delusive system of providing for 
all emeiigencies by lavish borrowing, 
which had previously, and for so long 
a period, been adopted. 

46. The new system, thus com- 
menced, was continued with more or 
less resolution during all the I'emain- 
der of Mr Pitt's administration. But, 
in spite of the clear perception which 
all statesmen had now attained of the 
ultimate dangers of the funding sys- 
tem, it was found to be impossible to 
continue the new plan to the full extent 
originally contemplated by its author. 
In the next year, the war again broke 
out under circumstances the most fa- 
vourable to the European powers, and 
sound policy forbade a niggardly sys- 
tem of finance, when, by a great com- 
bined effort, it appeared possible to 
obtain, during the absence of Napoleon 
pn the sands of Bgypt, all the objects 



of the war in a single campaign. Im- 
pressed with these considerations, Mr 
Pitt proposed the income-tax in 1799 ; 
a great step in financial improvement, 
and, if considered as a vjar impost, and 
regulated according to a just scale, the 
most productive, and, for such circum- 
stances, the most expedient, that could 
be adopted. The grounds on which 
this addition to the national burdens 
was proposed, were thus stated by Mr 
Pitt:— 

47. " The principles of finance which 
the House adopted last year, were, first, 
to reduce the total amount to be at 
present raised by loan ; and next, to 
provide for the deficiency by a tem- 
porary tax, which should extinguish 
the loan within a limited time. The 
modifications, however, which it be- 
came necessary to introduce into the 
increase of the assessed taxes last year, 
considerably reduced its amount ; and 
it ia now necessary to look for some 
more general and productive impost, 
which may enable us to continue the 
same system of restraining the annual 
loan within reasonable limits. With 
this view, it is my intention that the 
presumption on which the assessed 
taxes is founded shall be laid aside, 
and that a general tax shall be im- 
posed on all the leading branches of 
income. No scale, indeed, can be adopt- 
ed which shall not be attended with 
occasional hardship, or withdraw from 
the fraudulent the means of evasion : 
but I trust that all who value the 
national safety, will co-operate in the 
desirable purpose of obtaining, by an 
ef&cient and comprehensive tax upon 
real ability, every advantage which 
flourishing and invigorated resources 
can confer upon national efforts." In 
pui'suance of these principles, he pro- 
posed that no income under £60 anyesur 
should pay anything : that, from that 
up to £200 a-year, it should be on a 
graduated scale; and that for £200 
a-year and upwuds, it should be ten 
per cent. No one was to be called 
on to make disclosure to the commis- 
sioners ; but if he declined, he was to 
be liable to be assessed at the sum 
which they should fix : if he gave in 
a statement of his receipts, he was, 
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if required, to confirm it on oath. 
Funded property was to be assessed 
as well as other sources of income, and 
the profits of tenants were to be esti- 
mated at three-fourths of the rack-rent 
of their lands. The total taxable in- 
come of Great Britain he estimated at 
£102,000,000 a-year, and calculated the 
produce of the tax at ten millions 
sterling. In consideration of this great 
supply, he proposed to reduce the 
trebled assessed taxes to their former 
level, and to restrict the loan to 
£9,600,000, for which the income-tax 
was to be mortgaged, after the mort- 
gage imposed for the loan of the for- 
mer year had been discharged. 

48. In opposition to this bill, it was 
argued by Sir William Pulteney and a 
considerable body of respectable mem- 
bers, " That the general and wise po- 
licy of the country, from the Revolu- 
tion downwards, had been to lay taxes 
on consumption, and consumption 
only ; and to this there was no excep- 
tion but the land-tax, which was of 
inconsiderable amount ; for even the 
window- tax was a burden on a luxury 
which might be diminished at pleasure. 
Now, however, the dangerous prece- 
dent is introduced of levying a heavy 
impost, not on expenditure or con- 
sumption, but on income : that is, of 
imposing a burden which, by no pos- 
sibility, can be avoided. If this prin- 
ciple be once introduced, it is impos- 
sible to say where the evil may stop ; 
for what is to hinder the government 
to increase the tax to a fifth, a third, 
or even a half : that is, to introduce the 
confiscations which have always distin- 
guished arbitrary governments, and 
have been in an especial manner the 
disgrace of the French Revolution? 
The great danger of this tax, therefore, 
is, that it not only sanctions a most 
odious and dangerous inquisition into 
every man's affairs, but it is so calcu- 
lated as to weigh with excessive seve- 
rity on the middle orders of society, 
while it would bear but slightly in 
comparison upon the highest, and to- 
tally exempt the lowest. It would de- 
stroy the middle class, and do it soon : 
it would totally prevent the accumu- 
lation of small capitals, the great 



source of general prosperity ; and then 
we should have only two classes in the 
commimity — and a miserable com- 
munity it would be — of noblemen and 
peasants. The principle that every 
man should contribute according to 
his means, is doubtless just: but is 
this a contribution according to means ? 
Quite the contrary — it is a tax which 
falls with undue severity upon some 
classes, and improper ligntness on 
others. A person possessmg perma- 
nent and independent income may 
spend what portion of it he chooses, 
without injuiy to his heirs: but in- 
come resulting from personal industry, 
or from profession, stands in a very 
different situation ; for it is necessary 
that a part of the income of these de- 
scriptions should be laid by as a pro- 
vision for old age or helpless families. 
Expenditure, therefore, is the only 
sure criterion of taxation, because it 
alone is accommodated to the circum- 
stances or necessities of each individual 
taxed : and if a few misers, under such 
a system, may avoid contributing their 
proper share, they are only postponing 
the day of payment to their heirs, who, 
in all probability, will be the more 
extravagant : and far better that such 
insulated individuals should escape, 
than the far-spread injustice be inflict- 
ed, which would result from the adop- 
tion of the proposed alteration." 

49. The income-tax, notwithstand- 
ing these objections, was adopted by 
the House of Commons in the year 
1799 ; the loan of that year being, for 
Great Britam and Ireland, £18,600,000, 
besides £8,000,000 of exchequer bills. 
But in comparing the amount of the 
loans which would have been neces- 
sary, if this system of increasing the 
supplies raised within the year had not 
been adopted, with that actually con- 
tracted under the new system, it was 
satisfactorily shown by Mr Pitt that 
no less than £120,000,000 would ulti- 
mately be saved to the nation by the 
more manly policy, when the interest 
which was avoided was taken into ac- 
count — ^astrikingproof ofthe extraordi- 
nary difference totheultimateresources 
of a country, which arises from rais- 
ing the supplies within the year, and 
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providing them in great part by the 
funding system. The system of Mr 
Pitt, however, in regard to these di- 
rect taxes, was, in one important par- 
ticular, a deviation from his general 
financial policy ; and the embarrassing 
consequences of this deviation speedily 
became conspicuous. At the first im- 
position of the treble assessment it was 
intended as an extraordinary resource, 
which there was no likelihood would be 
required beyond one or two years ; and, 
in consequence, it was mortgaged for 
a considerable proportion of the loans 
contracted in the years when it was 
in operation ; and the same principle 
was continued when it was commuted 
for the income-tax. But when this 
system continued for several years in 
succession, it came to violate the prin- 
ciple that these direct taxes being a 
burdensome impost, should be con- 
tinued only while the war lasted ; for 
in the years from 1798 to 1801, the 
amount thus fixed as a preferable bur- 
den on the direct war taxes was no 
less than fifty-six millions. 

50. The magnitude of this mortgage 
obliged Mr Pitt, in 1801, to return to 
his old mode of contracting loans, by 
providing, in the increase of indirect 
taxes, for their interest and the sink- 
ing-fund requii^ for their redemp- 
tion ; and, in 1802, when Mr Adding- 
ton came to arrange the finances for 
a peace establishment, he got quit alto- 
gether of this embarrassing load on the 
direct taxes, which would have requir- 
ed them, contrary to all principle, to 
be continued for nine years after the 
war had ceased, and boldly funded at 
once the whole of this £56,000,000, as 
well as £40,000,000 of unfunded debt 
which existed at the end of the war. 
For the whole of this immense sum of 
£96,000,000 he contrived to find suffi- 
cient taxes, even when adhering to Mr 
Pitt's system of making provision in 
the funding of loans, not only for its 
annual interest, but for the sinking 
fund destined for its redemption. 
There can be no doubt that this was a 
very great improvement, and that it 
restored this branch of our finances to 
their true principle — which is, that 
the whole sums required for the in- 



terest and redemption of the debt 
should be raised by indirect taxes, and 
that direct burdens should be reserved 
only for the extraordinary efforts made 
during the continuance of the war-*- 
to make the supplies I'aised within the 
year as nearly as possible equal its 
expenditure. 

51. The changes which have now 
been mentioned embraced all the lead- 
ing principles of Mr Pitt's financial 
system, hi subsequent ye'ars the same 
policy was adopted which had been in- 
troduced with so much success in later 
times, of augmenting as much as pos- 
sible the supplies raised within the 
year, and diminishing as much as 
might be the loan which it was still 
necessary annually to contract. And 
of the success wi& which this system 
was attended, and the rapid growth 
of the machinery erected for the ex- 
tinction of the debt, the best evidence 
is preserved in the honest testimony 
of his Whig successor in the impor- 
tant office of chancellor of the ex- 
chequer: — ''In the year 1803," said 
Lord Henry Petty, afterwards Lord 
Lansdowne, 'Hhe proportion of the 
sinking-fund to the unredeemed debt 
was as one to eighty-two; the for- 
mer being £5,885,000, and the latter 
£480,572,000. But in the year ending 
1st February 1806, the sinking-fund 
amounted to £7,566,000, and the unre- 
deemed debt was then £517,280,000 ; 
making the proportion one in sixty- 
eight. After this, it is unnecessaiy for 
me to enter into any eulogium on the 
sinking-fund, or to detain the House 
with any panegyric on its past effects 
or future^ prospects. Its advantages 
are now fully felt in the price of stock 
and contracting of loans ; and indepen- 
dent of all considerations of good faith, 
which would induce the House to cling 
to it as their sheet-anchor for the fu- 
ture, they were called to support it, 
from having had positive experience 
of its utility. And of the vast im- 
portance of raising a great part of the 
supplies within the year, no better 
proof can be desired than is furnished 
by the fact that, during the first ten 
years of the war, the increase of the 
debt was £253,000,000— being at the 
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taAe, on an average, of twenty-five mil- 
liona.a-jear : whereas, during the three 
yearl of the present war, from 1808 
downwards, the total sum borrowed 
Aui been £86,000,000, being at the rate 
of twelve millions a-year only." 

52. With the exception, however, of 
the war taxes thus imposed for a spe- 
cial pui^pose, and which were pledged 
to be temporary burdens, enduring only 
for the year in which they were raised, 
or at most for a year or two after it^ 
all the other taxes imposed by Mr Pitt 
were in the indirect form. And in par- 
ticular, the interest of the loans an- 
nually contracted, when laid as a per- 
manent burden on the nation, and the 
amounts requisite for the immediate 
redemption of the principals of which 
the war taxes were not mortgaged, as 
was done in 1799, were aU provided for 
in this mitigated form. The wisdom 
of this arrangement cannot be better 
stated than in the words of Mr Hume : — 
" The best taxes are such as are levied 
upon consumption, especially those of 
luxuxy, because such taxes kre least 
felt by the people. They seem in some 
measure voluntary, since a man may 
choose how far he will use the com- 
modity which is taxed. They are paid 
gradually and insensibly; they natu- 
rally produce sobriety and frugality, if 
judiciously imposed; and being con- 
founded with the natural price of the 
commodity, they are scarcely perceived 
by the consumers. Their only disad- 
vantage is, that they are expensive in 
the levying. Taxes, again, upon pos- 
sessions are levied without expense, but 
have every other disadvantage. Most 
statesmen are obliged to haYC recourse, 
however, to them, in order to supply 
the deficieneies of the others. Histo- 
rians inform us that one of the chief 
causes of the destruction of the Roman 
state was the alterations which Con- 
stantino introduced into the finances, 
by substituting a universal direct tax 
in lieu of dbmost aU the Hihee, customa^ 
and excite which formerly composed the 
revenuee of the en^re. The people in 
all the provinces were so grinded by 
this imposition, that they were glad to 
take refoge under the conquering arms 
of the barbarians, whose dominion, as 



they had fewer necessities and less art, 
was found to be preferable to the re- 
fined tyranny of the I^pmans." It is 
to be regarded, therefore, as a capital 
excellenoe in Mr ^t's financial mea- 
sures, that he not only provided, in 
permanent imposts, for the interest of 
the whole public debt and the sinking- 
fund necessary for its redemption, but 
made that provision exclusively in taxes 
in the indirect form, the burden of 
which is imperceptible, and is never 
the subject of any general complaint ; 
whereas the direct taxes, which are al- 
ways felt as so oppressive, were re- 
served, as a last resource, for the un- 
avoidable exigencies of war, and spe- 
daUy I'estricted to those years only 
during which the excitement and neces- 
sities of the actual contest were ex- 
perienced. 

58. In addition to these forcible rea- 
sons for always, except in cases of ob- 
vious necessity, and when national re- 
sources are exhausted, preferring indi- 
rect to direct taxation^ there is another 
of perhaps still greater importance 
which has never yet met with the at- 
tention it deserves. It has often been 
observed with surprise by travellers, 
that though the sums which are ex- 
tracted fix)m the people in a direct form 
by the Turkish Pashas or the Indian 
Rajahs, have frequently the effect of 
totally ruining industry, yet they are 
inconsiderable when compared to the 
immense revenue derived from the cus- 
toms and excise in the European states, 
without any sensible impediment to its 
exertions. The reason, though not 
apparent at first sight, when stated, 
appears entirely satisfSeictory. It con- 
sists in a difference to the resources of 
the state similar to that experienced 
in . agriculture upon the meadows be- 
neath, between cbrawing off water from 
the fountain-head and drawing it off at 
a vast distance below, after it has fer- 
tilised numerous plains in its course. 
If you abstract money in a direct form 
from the cultivator or the artisan, the 
revenue taken goes at once from the 
producer to the public treasury ; but 
if you withdraw it from the person who 
ultimately sells the manufactured ar- 
ticle to the consumer, it has, before it is 
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withdrawn, put the industry of a doaen 
different daBses of peiBons in motion. 
The sum received by the goTemment 
may be the Bsme in both cases; but 
how immense the difference between 
the effect upon general industry when 
it is seized upon by the tax-collector 
early in its course, and only withdrawn 
after it has given all the encourage- 
ment to different branches of employ- 
ment it is capable of effecting ! Fifty 
different individuals are often put to 
their shifts to meet the burden of an in- 
direct tax, and, by their united efforts 
and increased economy in production, 
discharge it without difficulty; a direct 
one falls in undivided severily on one 
alone, and if he attempts to throw it 
upon another, he is immediatdy met 
by a diminished sale for his produce. 
So important is this distinction, that it 
may safely be affirmed that no nation 
ever yet was ruined by indirect itoBr 
tion; nor can it be so, for before it be- 
comes oppressive, it must cease to be 
productive. Many, however, have been 
exterminated by much smaller sums 
levied in the direct form ; that method 
of raising the supplies being attended 
with this most dangerous quality, that 
it is often most productive when it is 
trenching most deeply on the sources 
of fature subsistence. 

54 Nor is there any foundation for 
the obvious reply to this argument, 
based on the observation, that if the 
productions of industiy are taxed in 
the person of the consumer, he must 
diminish the quantity which he can 
purchase, and thus industry will be as 
effectually paralysed as if the impost 
were laid directly upon the producer. 
Plausible as this aigument imdoubt- 
edly is, the common sense and expe- 
rience of mankind have everywhere 
rejected its authority. No complaint 
was made during the war of fifty-five 
millions levied annually, by means of 
indirect taxes, on the people of Great 
Britain ; but so burdensome was the 
income-tax, producing only fourteen 
millions a-year, felt to be, tiiat all the 
efforts of government could not keep it 
- on for one year after its termination. 
When the voice of the people was di- 
rectly admitted, through the portals 



opened by the Reform Bill, upon the 
legislature, it was not the forty-two 
millions levied annually in the indirect 
form, but the four millions and a half 
extracted directly by the assessed taxes, 
which were made the subject of such 
loud complaint, that a gi'eat reduction 
in those burdens became indispensable. 
The people, however unfit to judge of 
most matters in legislation, may be re- 
ferred to as good authority in the esti- 
mation of the burdens which are felt 
as most oppressive by them at the 
moment. 

55. Nor is it difficult to perceive the 
reason of this universal opinion among 
all practical men, how adverse soever 
it may be to the theoretical opinions 
of philosophers. Indirect taxes, if ju- 
diciously laid on, and not carried to 
such an excess as to render them un- 
productive, often do not in reality fall 
on any one individual with overwhelm- 
ing severity; they are defrayed bv the 
economy, skill, or improved machmeiy 
of all the many persons who are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of the taxed 
article. The burden is so divided as to 
be imperceptible. Portioned out among 
fifteen or twenty different hands, the 
share fSallinjg; on each is easily compen- 
sated. A slight increase in the economy 
of the manufacturer, a trifling improve- 
ment in the machinery for production 
of the article taxed, in the many hands 
engaged in its preparation, more than 
extixiguishes the burden. The proof of 
this IS decisive: the manufactures of 
England not only existed, but pros- 
peMd immensely, under the combined 
pressura of the heavy indirect taxation 
and the enormous rise of prices occa- 
sioned by the suspension of cash pay- 
ments during the war : many of them, 
though the value of money had fallen 
to a half during that period, were sold 
at half the price at its termination which 
they brought at its commencement Of 
aUthe parts of Mr Pitt's financial sys- 
tem, none was more worthy of admi- 
ratioB than that which provided for all 
the permanetU expenses of the nation 
by the indirect taxes ; of all the errors 
committed by lus successors, none hu 
been more prejudicial than the obsti- 
nate retention during peace of direct, 
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and Ihe lavish relinquishment of indi- 
rect taxes. 

56. It results from these principles, 
that when an indirect tax is very heavy, 
and laid on a raw material, or one sub- 
jected to but a slight manufacturing 
process, it is fi*equently impossible for 
the producer either to compensate the 
tax by increased skill or economy of 
the article, or to lay it upon the con- 
sumer. In such cases the tax ceases to 
be an indirect impost on consumption; 
it becomes a direct burden on produc- 
tion, and, if unduly heavy, may termi- 
nate in the total ruin of the class on 
whom it was imposed. A signal in- 
stance of this occurred in Great Britain 
in regard to the heavy import duties on 
sugar. The bm'den formerly of thirty 
shillings, then of twenty-seven shillings, 
and aftierwards of twenty-four shillings 
thehundredweight on West India sugar, 
was little felt during the war, when that 
article sold for forty or forty-five pounds 
the hogshead (from £6 to £6, 10s. the 
cwt.) : but when, on the return of peace, 
prices fell to twelve or fifteen pounds 
the hogshead (from 508. to 60s. the cwt), 
including duty, it became intolerably 
severe. It then became nearly a hun- 
dred per cent on the rude material — 
the same as if a duty of fifty shillings 
a quarter had been laid on wheat raised 
in England for the home consumption. 
Nor had either the planter or the re- 
finer the means of eluding this tax to 
any considerable degree, by either rais- 
ing the price of the article to the con- 
sumer, or diminishing by economy or 
machinery the cost of its production. 
The cost of raising rude agricultural 
produce can hardly ever be diminished 
to any considerable extent by the appli- 
cation of machinery; and the stoppage 
of the slave trade necessarily, in the first 
instance at least, increased the cost of 
production, while the only way in which 
it seemed possible to render the burden 
tolerable was by augmenting the quan- 
tity raised, which necessarily depressed 
to an undue extent the price which it 
bore in the market Being unable to 
diminish the cost of production from 
these causes, all the efforts of the plan- 
ters to make head against their difficul- 
ties, and defray the interest of their 



mortgages, by raising more extensive 
crops of sugar, only tended to lower 
prices, and throw tiie taxes as an ex- 
clusive burden on themselves. The 
proof of this is decisive ; the price of 
sugar in America is generally higher 
than in England, if the duty be de- 
ducted, sometimes by fully a third. In 
1831, the price per hundredweight was, 
in Great Britain, twenty-three shillings 
and eightpence, excluding duty; while 
in America it was thirty-six shillings 
per hundredweight in the same year. 
Taking into view the greater expense 
of freight to Britain than to America 
from tiiese islands, there can be no 
doubt that almost the whole tax has 
been paid in many years by the pro- 
ducers, amounting though it now does 
to a hundred per cent Nothing more 
is requisite to explain the almost total 
ruin which had fallen on these splendid 
colonies, even before the last fatal mea- 
sure of emancipating the slaves was car- 
ried into efiectb 

57. In all fiscal measures on this 
subject, there. is one principle to be 
constantly kept in view, to the neglect 
or overaight of which, mpre than any- 
thing else, the ruin of the West Indies 
is to be ascribed. This is, that while 
many branches of manufactuiing in- 
dustry possess the means, by improve- 
ments in machinery or the division of 
labour, of compensating very heavy 
fiscal burdens, the raisers of rude pro- 
duce can hardly ever do the same; so 
that, unless they can succeed in laying 
the tax upon the consumer, whidi is 
very often altogether beyond their 
power, they are forced to pay it entire- 
ly themselves, and it becomes a ruin- 
ous direct burden on industiy. No 
doubt can exist on this head, when it 
is recollected not merely how slight 
is the improvement which agriculture 
has ever received from the aid of ma- 
chinery, but that, while in the most 
highly civilised states, such as Eng- 
land, the cost of raising manufactures 
is always, notwithstanding heavy taxes 
and a plentiful currency, less than in 
ruder states, that of producing agricul- 
tural produce is always much greater. 
Great Britain can undersell the woild 
in manufactures, but her faimei-s would 
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be mined without a oom-law — a faet 
Btrikingly illustratiTe of this vital dis- 
tinction, and pointing to a very diffe- 
rent rate of indirect taxation when 
applied to rude produce and manufac- 
tured articles, which has never yet 
met with adequate attention. 

58. Such were the general features 
of Mr Pitt's financial policy. Decried 
by the spirit of party during his own 
lifetime, and that of the generation 
which immediately followed; stigma- 
tised by the age which found itself 
oppressed by the weight of the bur- 
dens he had imposed, and which had 
foigotten the evils he had averted ; ob- 
literated almost^ amidst the temporary 
expedients and conceding weakness of 
the governments by whidi he was suc- 
ceeded, it is yet calculated to stand the 
test of ages, and appears now in im- 
perishable lustre from the bitter and 
experienced, though now irrevocable 
consequences of its abandonment. 
Grandeur of conception, durability of 
design, far-seeing sagacity, were its 
gi*eat characteristics. It was truly con- 
ceived in a heroic spirits Burdening, 
perhaps oppressing, the present gene- 
ration, it was calculated for the relief 
of future ages ; iniicting on its authors 
a load of present odium, it was fitted 
to secure the blessings of posterity 
when they wera mouldering in their 
graves. Founded on that sacrifice of 
the present to the future which is at 
once the greatest violence to ordinary 
inclinations, the invariable mai*k of 
elevated understandings, and the ne- 
cessary antecedent of great achieve- 
ments, it required for its successful 
development, patience, self-denial, and 
magnanimity in subsequent statesmen 
equal to his own. It fell, because such 
virtues could not be found in the age 
by which he was succeeded. It was 
abandoned, because the Revolution of 
1832 placed a single class of society, 
that of the monied men and traders, 
in the chief possession of political 
power. In contemplating lus pro- 
found plans for the ultimate and 
speedy liberation of England, even 
from the enoimous burdens entailed 
on its finances by the Revolutionary 
war, we feel that we are conversing 



with one who lived for distant ages^ 
and who voluntaiily underwent, not 
the fatigues which are forgotten in 
the glory of the conqueror, but the 
obloquy consequent on the firmness of 
the statesman, in the prosecution of 
what he felt to be for the ultimate 
good of the nation. In comparing his 
durable designs with the temporary 
expedients of the statesmen who pre- 
ceded and followed him, we experience 
the same painful transition as in pass- 
ing from the contemplation of the 
stately monuments of ancient Egypt^ 
wrought in granite, and constructed 
for eternal duration, to that of the 
gaudy but ephemeral palaces of the 
Arabs who dwell amidst their ruins, 
and whose brilliancy cannot conceal 
the perishable nature of the materials 
of which they are composed. 

59. While doing justice, however, to 
the great qualities of this illustrious 
financier, it is indispensable that we 
should not draw a veil over his faults ; 
and the application of his own prin- 
ciples to the measures which he some- 
times adopted will best explain the 
particulars in which he was led astray. 
1. The first great defect which history 
must impute to the financial measures 
of Mr Pitt, is having carried too far, 
and continued too long, the funding 
system, and not earlier adopted that 
more manly policy of raising as large 
a portion as possible of the supplies 
within the year, the benefits of which 
he himself afterwards so fully explain- 
ed. During the years 1798 and 1794, 
indeed, when foimidable armies men- 
aced France on every side, and the iron 
barrier of the Netherlands was broken 
through to an extent never achieved 
by Marlborough or Eugene, a speedy 
termination of the war might reason- 
ably be expected, and it was just, 
therefore, to lay the vast expenses of 
those years in a great degree on the 
shouldei's of posterity. But after that 
crisis was past — after Flanders and 
Holland had yielded to the victorious 
arms of Pichegru — after Spain and 
Prussia had retired from the struggle, 
and when the Rejpublio, instead of con- 
tending for its existence on the Rhine, 
was pursuing, under Napoleon, the 
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career of conquest in Italy, it became 
evident that a protracted contest was 
to be expected, and measures of fin- 
ance suitable to such a state of things 
should have been adopted. The reso- 
lute system of raising a conciiderable 
portion of the supplies within the year 
should have been embraced, at latest^ 
in 1796, and the enormous loans of that 
and the two following years reduced 
to one-half. These loans amounted to 
seventy-five millions ; if forty millions' 
had been raised in the time by taxation, 
in addition to the imposts actually 
paid, the difilerence in the sum since 
paid by the nation down to this time 
on account of the loans of these years, 
would have been above £120,000,000 ! 
So prodigious is the difference, as re- 
gards the ultimate accumulation of 
burdens, between the enei*getic and 
intrepid system of raising a large por- 
tion of the supplies within the year, 
and the more acceptable but delusive 
policy of providing at the moment only 
for the interest, and leaving to poste- 
rity the chai*ge of providing for the 
liquidation of the principal 

60. II. But if the insidiouB advan- 
tages of the funding, were to be pi*e- 
ferred to the ultimate benefits of the 
taxing system, it was indispensable 
that the warlike resources of tiie state 
should have been put forth on a scale, 
and in a way, calculated to reap sudden 
advantages commensurate to the im- 
mense burdens thus imposed on pos- 
teidty ; that the contest, if gigantic and 
expensive, was at least to be short and 
decisive. That the militaxy power of 
England was capable, if properly di- 
rected and called forth, of making such 
an effort, is now established by expe- 
rience. The more the histories of the 
campaigns from 1793 to 1800 are 
studied, the more clearly will it ap- 
pear that the armies of France and 
the coalition were very equally poised ; 
that the scale sometimes preponder- 
ated to one side and sometimes to the 
other, but without any decisive advan- 
tage to either party. After three years 
of protracted strife, the Republican 
armies, in the close of 1796, were still 
combating for existence on the Rhine, 
and gladly accepted a temporaiy re- 



spite from the victorious arms of Clair- 
fait: after three additional ^ears of 
desperate warfare, they were struggling 
for the frontiers of the Yar and the 
Jura against the terrible enei^ of 
Suwarroff, and the scientific ability of 
the Archduke Charles. No doubt can 
remain, therefore, that the forces on 
the opposite sides of that great contest 
were, at these i)eriods at least, ex- 
tremely nearly matched. With what 
effect, then, might not the arms of 
England have been thrown in upon the 
scene of war£ure ; and how would the 
balance, so long quivering in equili- 
brium, have been brought down by the 
addition of fifty thousand British sol- 
diers, then reposing inactive in the 
British Islands, on &e theatre of Blen- 
heim or Ramilies ! 

61. Herein, therefore, lay the capital 
error of Mr Pitt's financial system, 
considered with reference to the war- 
like operations it was intended to pro- 
mote. While the former was calcu- 
lated for a temporary effort only, and 
based on the principle of great results 
being obtained in a short time by an 
extravagant system of expenditm-e, the 
latter was arranged on the plan of the 
most niggardly exertion of the national 
strength, and the husbanding of its 
resources for future efforts, totally in- 
consistent with the lavish present dissi- 
pation of its funds. No one would 
have regretted the great loans frY>m 
1793 to 1799, amounting though they 
did to a hundred and fifty millions 
sterling, if proportionate efforts in the 
field had at the same time been made, 
and if it was evident that nothing had 
been omitted, which could have con- 
duced to the earlier termination of the 
war. But our feelings are very dif- 
ferent when we recoUect that during 
these six years, big with the fate of 
England and the world, only two hun- 
dred and eight thousand men were 
raised for the regular army, and that a 
nation reposing securely in a sea-girt 
and inaccessible citadd, never had 
above twenty thousand soldiers in the 
field, out of a disposable force of above 
a hundred thousand, and that only in 
the two first years of the war. Mr 
Pitf s plans for military operations 
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were all based on the action of Conti- 
nental armies, while the troops of his 
own country were chiefly employed in 
distant colonial expeditions; picking off 
pawns in this manner at the extremity 
of the board, when by concentrated 
moves he might have given checkmate 
to his adversary at the commencement 
of the game. His military successes, 
in consequence, amounted to nothing, 
while his financial measures were daily 
increasing the debt in a geometricid 
progression : and thence in a great mea- 
sure the long duration and heavy bur- 
dens of the war. 

62. IIL But ihe greatest of all Mr 
Pitt's errors, and the one which was 
the most inexcusable, because it was 
most at variance with the admirable 
foresight and enduring fortitude of his 
other financial measures, was the extent 
to which he carried the ruinous system 
of borrowing in the three per cents — 
in othejr words, inscribing the public 
creditor for £100 in the books of the 
bank of England, in consideration of 
only £60 advanced to the nation. That 
this policy had the effect of lowering 
the interest of the loans contracte<{ 
and thereby diminishing the burdens 
of the nation at the moment, may be 
perfectly true; though even that ad- 
vantage, as will immediately appear, 
was very trifling. But what was the 
advantage thus gained, compared to 
the enormous burden of saddling the 
nation with the payment of forty 
pounds additional to every sixty which 
it had received ? The benefit was tem- 
porary and inconsiderable; the evil 
permanent and most material Of the 
seven hundred and eighty millions 
which now compose the national debt, 
about six hundred millions have been 
contracted in the three per cents ; and 
if this whole debt were to be paid off 
at par, the nation would have to pay 
in all two hundred and fifty millions 
more than it ever received. Supposing 
it to be redeemed by a sinking-fund at 
80, on an average — which, taking a 
course of years together, of peace and 
war, is probably not far from the mark, 
and which coincides with Mr Pitt's 
estimate in 1799— the surplus to be 
paid above what was received, would 



still be one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions. 

68. Nor have the evils of this im- 
provident system of borrowing been 
limited to ^e great addition thus un- 
necessarily made to the capital of the 
national debt Its effect upon the 
burden of the interest has been equally 
unfortunate. Doubtless the loans were, 
in the first instance, contracted during 
the war on somewhat more favourable 
terms, as to interest, than could have 
been obtained if the money had been 
borrowed in the 5 per oentsr— that is, if 
a bond for £100 had been given for 
each £100 only paid into the treasury. 
But as a set-off against this temporary 
and inconsiderable advantage, what is 
to be said to the experienced impos- 
sibility, with great put of the funds so 
contracted, of reducing the interest in 
time of peace? It is impossible to 
lower the interest of the three per 
cents till interest gen^hdly faUs below 
three per cent ; because if it were at- 
tempted when the rate was higher, all 
the stockholders would immediately de- 
mand their money, and government, 
being unable to borrow below the 
market rate, would become bankrupt. 
Nevertheless, it may safely be affirmed 
that interest^ on an average, since 1815, 
has not exceeded, if it has reached, 
four per cent Had the national debt 
all been contracted in the five per cents, 
it might all have been subjected to the 
operation which in 1824 proved so 
successful with the five per cents, and 
which, on £157,000,000 only of the 
debt, the amount of that stock, saved 
the nation at that time £1,700,000 a- 
year, to whiich is to be added the half 
of that sum since gained by the reduc- 
tion of the same stock to three and a 
half; the two together, after taking into 
view the dissentients, having saved the 
nation,/or ever, £2,400,000 yearly. Cal- 
cuh&ting theinterestof the £600,000,000 
in the three per cents (£360,000,000 
sterling) at £18,000,000 a-year, the pro- 
portion of this annual burden, which 
would have been saved by the first re- 
duction of one per cent, would have 
been £3,600,000, and by the second of 
one half per cent, £1,800,000 more ; in 
all, £5,400,000 for ever. The sum 
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already saved to the nation, on interest 
alone, paid since 1824, would have been 
above fifty millions sterling. Every 
twenty years in future the sum saved, 
with interest, would exceed a hundred 
and fifby millions. 

64. The temporary reduction of in- 
terest obtained by contracting the debt 
in this ruinous manner will bear no 
sort of comparison with these serious 
losses, with which the system was ulti- 
mately attended. It appears, from the 
curious table of loans contracted dur- 
ing the war, compiled by Moreau, 
that the difference in the interest of 
the loans in the 8 per cents and the 5 
per cents was seldom above a half per 
cent, generally not more than a quar- 
ter.* What is the addifcional burden 
thus undertaken during the contest, to 
the permanent reduction which the 
opposite system would have enabled 
government to have effected on the re- 
turn of peace ? Even supposing the 



difference of interest on the loans while 
the war lasted had been on an average 
one per cent, what was this burden, 
during its oontinuanoe, to the reduc- 
tion of the interest for ever to four or 
three-and-a-half per cent ? This thing 
is so clear that It will not admit of an 
argument. And if the public neces- 
sities had rendered it impossible to 
have raised the additional interest dur- 
ing the year, it would have been better 
to have contracted an additional loan 
every year while the inability lasted, 
to defray the additional interest, than, 
by contracting the debt on such disad- 
vantageous terms, to have disabled 
posterity for ever from taking advan- 
tage of the return of peace to effect a 
permanent reduction of the public 
debts. So strongly, indeed, has the 
impolicy of this mode of contracting 
debt now impressed itself upon the 
minds of our statesmen, that» by a 
solemn resolution in 1824, parliament 



* Take, for example, the following loans contracted in the S and 5 per cents, at different 
periods during the war : — 





Amoanto ae- 








iriisiv 


Intemt. 


Bate pvr cent. 


1794. Loan in 5 per cents, 


1.00T,45J 


& 
96,326 


6 per cent. 


Do. in 3 per cents, 


lO.SftO^OOO 


602,791 


4} per cent. 


1795. Loan in 5 per cents. 


l,^tHl,fl4G 


80,494 


5| per cent. 


Do. in 3 per cents. 


l1,lJ7,im 


841,374 


4| per cent. 


1796. Loan in 5 per cents. 


2MiM9 


101,744 


5 per cent. 


Do. in 3 per cents. 


B.SW.OOO 


493,145 


5^ per cent. 
5i per cent. 


1797. Loan in 5 per cents, 


n.ttis.'jiB 


1,006,242 


Do. in 3 per cents. 


13.(^000 


825,500 


6f per cent. 


1801. Loan in 5 per cents, 


i/2.27.(iU 


111,880 


5^ per cent. 


1806. Loan in 3 per cents. 


27,51 9, M4 


1,344,487 


5^ per cent. 
54 per cent. 


1807. Loan in 5 per cents. 


l,SP3,2O0 


64,660 


^ 






( 4i per cent, but £140 stock 


Do. in S per cents, 


10,800,000 


512,400 


\ created for each £60 
\ paid. 

5| per cent. 

41 per cent. 


1809. Loan in 6 per cents, 


7.B32.100 


408,878 


Do. in 3 and 4 per cents, 


11,000,000 


538,433 


1811. Loan in 5 per cents, 


4,tl£5i>,35& 


258,315 


5i per cent. 


Do. in 3 and 4 per cents, 


11, 0-^,'^, 24 3 


569,500 


4l per cent. 
5t per cent. 


1814. Loan in 5 per cents. 


6,.>^li,4u0 


277,470 


Do. in 3 per cents. 


12,:j-3:i,ff7^i 


574,362 


4 J per cent. 


1815. Loan in 5 per cents, 


10.3ia,OuO 


603,310 


5| per cent. 


Do. in 3 and 4 per cents. 


27,000,000 


1,617,400 


5| per cent 



—Fjebreb's Tables, 246, from Mobbau. 

It clearly appears, from this remarkable table, that the difference between the interest 
paid on loans in the 3 and the 6 per cents, from the b^rinning to the end of the war, varied 
only from a half to an eighth per cent. And the real difference was even less than here ap* 
pears ; for the public creditors were frequently, in the three per cents, inscribed for much 
more than £100 in consideration of £60 advanced. In particular, in 1807, Uiey received no 
less than £140 of stock for each ^'60 paid. 
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pledged itself never again, under any 
pressure, to borrow money in any other 
way than in the 5 per cents : a resolu- 
tion worthy of the British legislature, 
and which it is devoutly to be hoped 
no British statesman will ever forget, 
but which is too likely to be overlook- 
ed, like so many other praiseworthy 
determinations, amidst the warlike pro- 
fusion or democratic pressure of sub- 
sequent times.* 

65. It is true, as Mr Pitt contem- 
plated the extinction of the whole pub- 
lic debt before the year 1846 by the 
operation of the sinking-fond, and had 
provided means which, if steadily ad- 
hered to, would unquestionably have 
produced that rendt even at an earlier 
period, the disastrous effects which 
have actually occurred from this mode 
of contracting so large a portion of the 
debt, are not to be charged so strongly 
as an error in his financial systenL In 
the contracting of loans, present i*elief 
was, in his estimation, the great object 
to be considered, because the means of 
certainly redeeming them within a mo- 
derate period, on the return of peace, 
were simultaneously provided. It was 
of comparatively little importance that 
the interest of the 8 per cents could 
not be reduced duiing peace, when the 
speedy liquidation of the principal 

* The author Was early in life impressed 
with the disastrous effects of this borrowing 
in the three per cents, but it was long before 
he found any converts to an opinion now 
generally received. In the year 1813, when 
a student at college, he maintained the doc- 
trines stated in the text on this subject in a 
company consisting of the most eminent and 
inteUigent bankers in Scotland ; and, in par- 
ticular, contended, that if Mr Pitt could not 
have afforded to pay annually from the taxes 
a larger interest for his loans than he actu- 
ally undertook, he should have '* borrowed 
H little loan to pay the interest of the great 
loan, rather than have contracted debt in the 
.three per cents." They all, however, dis- 
puted the justice of the opinion, maintain- 
:ing that the money could not have been ob- 
itained on other terms ; and the "little " loan 
bepame a standing joke against the author 
^or many years after. Should these lines 
'meet the eye of Mr Anderson of Moredun. 
one of the oldest and most valued of the 
author's friends, and now one of the leading 
partners of the highly respectable firm of 
Rir William Forbes and Co. of Edinburgh, 
I'e will recur, perhaps, not without interest^ 
to this incident. 



itself might be anticipated ; and the 
addition of nearly double the stock to 
the sum borrowed appeared of trifling 
moment, when the only mode of re- 
deeming the debt which any one con- 
templated, was the purchase of stock 
by the sinking-fund commissionera at 
the current market rates. Still, though 
these considerations go far to excuse, 
they by no means exculpate Mr Pitt as 
regards these measures. Admitting 
that the reduced rate of interest dur- 
ing the war might be considered as a 
fair set-off against the enhanced rate for 
the pacific period of nearly the same 
amount which elapsed before the debt 
was discharged, still what is to be said 
in favour of a system which redeems 
at 85 or 90 a debt contrated at 58 or 
60 ? In looking forward to this methoil 
of liquidating the debt, as calculated 
to obviate all the evils of inscribing the 
public creditor for a larger amount of 
stock than he had advanced of money, 
Mr Pitt forgot the certain enhancement 
of the price of stock by the admirable 
sinking-fund which he himself had 
established ; and the more strongly and 
justly he elucidated the salutary ten- 
dency of its machinery to uphold the 
public credit, the more cleai4y did he 
demonstrate the ruinous effects of a 
method of borrowing which turned all 
that advance to the disadvantage of the 
nation in discharging its engagements. + 
66. To Mr Pitt's financial system 
there belongs a subject more vital in 
its ultimate effects than any which has 
been considered, and the whole results 
of which are even yet far from being 
exhausted. The Suspension of Cash 
Payments in 1797, already noticed in 
the transactions of that year, was a 

t It is a common opinion that the great 
expenses of Mr Pitt's administration were 
owing to the subsidies so imprudently and 
needlessly advanced to foreign powers, to 
induce or enable them to carry on the 
contest This, however, is a mistake. 
The loans and subsidies to foreign powers 
during the whole war ouly amounted to 
£62,528,470 ; of whichnoless than £88,000,000 
were advanced during the three last years. 
At Mr Pitt's death the sum was only 
£6,370,000. The subsidies granted, with the 
years when they were received, and the 
other items of the expenditure of the war, 
were as given in the foUovring table : — 
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measure of incomparably more impor- 
tance than any financial step of the 
past or the present century. When 
taken in conjunction with the aknost 
total destruction of the productiveness 
of the Spanish mines in America, in 
consequence of the revolution which 
broke out in that country in 180S, and 
the subsequent and unavoidable re- 
sumption of cash payments, by the bill 
of 1819, in Great Britain, it led the 
way to a series of changes in prices, 
and, of consequence, in the relative 
situation, power, and influence of the 
different classes of society, more mate- 
rial than any which had occurred since 
the discovery of the mines of Potosi 
and Mexico, and which has already 
subverted the former balance of power 
in the interior of Great Britain. To it 
the future histoiian will perhaps point 



as the principal cause of the great re- 
volution of England in 1882, and the 
ultimate decline of the British empire. 
This important and vital subject^ how- 
ever, so momentous in its consequences, 
so interesting in its details, requires a 
separate chapter for its elucidation, 
and will more appropriately come to 
be considered in a future volume, when 
the effects of the monetary changes 
during the whole war are brought into 
view, and the conmiencement of another 
set of causes, having an opposite ten- 
dency, from the rapid decay of the 
South American mines at its dose, is 
at the same time made the subject of 
discussion. 

67. At present, it only requires to 
be observed, that the effects of the 
suspension of cash payments, whether 
good or evil, are not fairly to be ascribed 



Tma 


to Fi>niiii 


Anoj. 


Civil IJn., 




Natt, 


Total charge 

of Dubt, 
Funded «3d 
llnrundftd. 






i^wvl 








Tolul. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 1 


M 


imi 


2,1DS,2[KI 


4,i«r.3ia 


1,021,536 


M:{,fi03 


3,464.307 


10,715,041 


M,754,JWft 


I7lfi 


4,000 


9,3Uy,2^jfl l,0:i7J61 


1,5410,707 


4,219,1^6 


lL,OgL.l!^E» 


£0,305,4n 


1795 


Bto,5no 


14,5(?a,737 


1,026.84S 


i,yc8.oos 


H.I:^5h140 


12,345,087 


3W.76l,(k01 


i7&a 


y9,5O0 


ia,73Ji,3M» 


1.126,053 


3,590,0^10 


7,780,6mt 


13,683,121* 


40.761,&B3 


17W7 


^, 


l^t.TMtf.tJW 


lHtlSl,t>46 


2a2i.ri53 


ll,tii84,flSl 


] 6,4115,402 


fio,r3»,«a7 


]703 


120,012 


7,D96;ii>r 


3.165,854 


l.ni,37<i 


l,715.:*5a 


n,5»l,738 


20,10^,685 


51,341,708 


]7!&a 


aas/joti 


0,80i*Jltl 


4,241,433 


1,208,0^ 


2.221, 5l(i 


13,03«,4!W> 


2(,572,ee7 


5a,2Be,oei 


38U0 


3,61 3, 17« 


*JMn,iim 


:i.U06,(KK] 


1.2i7,43fl 


i,iny,!Jtf7 


i4,S0e,4JJ6 


2l,i[6l.02» 


fil,6t7,0sa 


IJSOl 


2<Kt,lH 


H,B33,2il§ 


5,347,174 


1,21K)J30 


2,lfl5,»0fi 


17,303,;ffO 


S,1.H08,8H5 


73,U7S,468 


isa2 


^ 


(f^uijaa 


2,63^,063 


l,33ft,76rt 


i,iKif).7n;^ 


11,7<»4,400 


£5.43i^,8S4 


62,373,480 


' iafl3 





S,Ui.3}5 


3J65,01>2 


l.*25,545 


1,1127,150 


7,971^,&7S 


^him,^u 


&4jl2,fl90 


im* 


^ 


i2,iaa,8»i 


3.5f;o,&)4 


l.tn,,-!!? 


3,ri5U,l41! 


U, 760^352 


26,660 .64f^ 


67,(510,475 


IMS 


, 


10,768^43 


6,261^7 


l.J>14,104 


4,78S,2Ha 


14,4(lrt,»yhl 28.0ti3,702 


, 76.056, TiJfi 


ims 


— . 


9,'2JiS,ld2 


&,9!2y,(M]0 


1,676,323 


Mil, 064 


16,014,038 
ICS .775,762 


3n,3.^^H5a 


75,154,5^8 


1«07 


— 


0,9&fi,mi 


6,4:11, SOT 


l,estO,Ofll 


4,l00,74d 


32.052,517 


7e.369,'^8tJ 


isns 


l,4liO,!H]fl 


i\M^,:m 


fi,e47.7flO 


1,734.147 


5,ioa,tKio 


17,467,891 


32 ,7K 1,502 


rg,5Sg,0l3 


^ms 


S.050,i)m> 


12,5in,0jl 


h,S72,0iA 


1,690,904 


4,374,1 SI 


10.3.tS,O37 


33.0§r6,323 


^^,M5,M8 


isio 


3,e«0,103 


11,367,6213 


7,17S,fi77 


1,651.207 


4,Mri2,333 


20,0.'^, 41 2 


35,24H,»33 


^;.1,735,223 


iMi 


2,1*77,747 


13,759,103 


10,11 6, lOti 


1.5B2,fig7 


4*5 >7, 500 


l^,B4G,m9 


3'^,r«8,7fle 


88,767,3^1 


1812 


6.3l5,i2i^ 


15.383,050 


0,005,313 


l,748,34H 


4.252.41^ 


2Q,B00,33fl 


38,443,147 


105,«^,727 


isia 


11.2»4.4ie 


18,5(M>^U85 lO,ySS,53,T 


1,71)8,526 


3,41>4,5^ 


2L,094{,624 


41,755,235 


10fl,8,12t2i]!f 


1»U 


lOHfl54,fl24 


1^,5S2M5 17.5t(2,flltt 


1,675,152 


4,480,720 


2i,imi,m 


42,i) 12,410 


1 oa,2&xi8^J 

65,lfll\i771 

L 


laifi 


11,11:^,24^ 


2'J,172,V^ 


1,682,«S1 


2,063,802 


16,373,^0 


43,002 ,&S9 


Tcit&li 


53j2l$,470 


3BI,7fl7*4aa '31^036,196 


7]."!!l2,2tt2 


32^,336,415 6tg, 830,178 


I,6;i»,176.i5l53 \ 



• — MOREACT Suni PoRTSiR. 



This most instructive table proves at a glance how little share either the foreign subsi- 
dies or civil expenditure had in the vast outlay of fifteen hundred millions during the war 
The first was only a thirtieth, the latter hardly a forty-eighth of the total expenditure.' 
The vastness of Uie sums absorbed by the debt is a striking feature, aroountine to more< 
than a third of the whole ; but it was in a certain de^ee unavoidable. The cost of the navy, \ 
amounting to about a fifth, is not to be resetted; for it gave Britain the naval dominion of 
the ^lobe. It was the prodigious expenditure for the army, amounting to a fourth of the 
whole, which is the real subject of regret, attend^ as it was with no exploits worthy of being 
recorded till the last eight years of the war ; coinciding thus with what every other con- 
sideration indicates, thax, it was the niggardly use of that arm, and the ignorance whicU 
prevailed as to its efficiency, which was the real reproach of Mr Pitt's administration. 
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to Mr Pitt They were not> like the 
consequences of the isBue of assignats 
in Fiimce, the result of a barbarous 
and inhuman c9nfiscation, nor, like the 
subsequent changes of a similar kind 
in this country, of monied selfishness 
and theoretical opinions. They were 
forced on the British statesman by 
stem necessity. Bankruptcy — irre- 
trieyable national bankruptcy, stared 
him in the face, if the momentous 
step was any longer delayed. Once 
taken, the fatal measure could not be 
recalled; a resumption of cash pay- 
ments during the continual pressure 
and vast expenditure of the war was 
out of the question. The nation has 
had ample experience of the shock it 
occasioned, and the protracted misery 
it produced, at subsequent periods, 
even in the midst of profound peace. 
To have attempted it during the whirl 
and agitation of ^he contest would at 
once have prostrated all the resources 
of the kingdom. No doubt^ however, 
can remain that the suspension of cash 
payments contributed essentially to in- 
crease the available resources of Great 
Britain for carrying on the war, and is 
to be regarded as the principal cause of 
its successful teimination. An exten- 
sion of the circulating medium, espe- 
cially if accompanied by a great and 
increasing present expenditure, never 
fails to have this effect It is when, 
from over-issue, it becomes depreciated, 
or, from distrust of government, dis- 
credited, or when the subsequent stop- 
page or contraction takes place, that 
the perilous nature of the experiment 
becomes manifest. Great immediate 
prosperity to all around him is often 
produced by the prodigality of the 
spendthrift ; but« if he trenches deep, 
amidst this beneficent profusion, on the 
resources of future yeai-s, the day of 
accounting will inevitably come alike 
to himself and his dependants. In 
seeking for the causes of the vast and 
continued warlike exertions of Eng- 
land during the war, and of the appa- 
rently boundless financial, resources 
which appeared to multiply, as if by 
magic, with every new demand upon 
them, just as in investigating the causes 
of the difficulties under which all 



classes have laboured since the peace, 
a prominent place must be assigned tp 
the expansion of the cmTency, as pro- 
ductive of present strength, as the op- 
posite system of contracting it» after 
the contest was over, was conducive to 
future weakness. No financial embar- 
rassments of any moment were experi- 
enced while the war lasted, subsequent 
to 1797. In vain Napoleon waited for 
the failure of the funding system, and 
the giving way of England's financial 
resources. Tear after year the enor- 
mous expenditure continued; loan after 
loan, with incredible facility, was ob- 
tained ; and at the close of the war, 
when the revenues of France and all 
the Continental states were fairly ex- 
hausted, the treasures of Great Britain 
were poured forth with a profusion 
unexampled during any former period 
of the stiniggle. 

68. No existing wealth, how great 
soever, could account for so prodigious 
an expenditure. Its magnitude points 
to an annucd creation of funds even 
greater than those which were dissi- 
pated. It is in the vast impulse given 
to the circulation by the suspension of 
cash payments, and subsequent exten- 
sion of paper credit of every descrip- 
tion, that ihe great cause is to be found 
of the nevei'-failing resources of Great 
Britain during so long a period. Her 
fleets commanded the seas ; her com- 
merce extended into eveiy quarter of 
the globe ; her colonies embraced the 
finest and richest of the tropical I'e- 
gions ; and in the centre of this mag- 
nificent dominion was the parent state, 
the quickened and extended circulation 
of which spread life and energy through 
every paii* of the immense fabric. 
Great as was the increase of paper in 
circulation after the obligation to pay 
in specie was removed, it was scarcely 
equal to the simultaneous inci'ease in 
exports, imports, and domestic in- 
dustry ; and almost boundless as was 
the activity of British enterprise dur- 
ing those animating years, it must have 
languished from want of commensurate 
credit, if it had not been sustained by 
the vivifying influence of the extended 
currency. It is evident, also, that the 
funding system, with all its daugen 
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and ultimate e^ils, of which the nation 
since the peace has had such ample 
experience, was eminently calculated 
to increase this feverish action of the 
body politic, and produce a temporary 
flow of prosperity, commensurate, in- 
deed, to the ultimate embarrassments 
with which it was to be attended, but 
still exciting a degree of transient 
vigour, which could never have arisen 
under a more cautious and economical 
system of management* 

69. The contracting and immediately 
spending of loans, to the amount of 
thirty or forty millions a-year, in addi- 
tion to a revenue of equal amount, 
raised by taxation, had an extraordi- 
nary effect in encouraging every branch 
of industry, and enabling the nation to 
prosper under burdens which at first 
sight would have appeared altogether 
overwhelming. Government is prover- 
bially a good paymaster, and never so 



much so as during the whirl and excite- 
ment of war. The capital thus sunk in 
loans was indeed withdrawn from the 
private encouragement of industry ; but 
it was so only in consequence of being 
directed into a channel where its in- 
fluence in that respect was still more 
powerful and immediate than it ever 
would have been in the hands of indi- 
viduals. It was in great part dissi- 
pated, indeed, in a form which did not 
reproduce itself, and afforded no means 
of providing for its charges hereafter; 
but still that circumstance, how preju- 
dicial soever to the resources of tiie 
state in future times, did not diminish 
the temporary excitement produced by 
its expenditure. Under the combined 
influence of this vast contraction of 
loans and extended paper circulation, 
the resources of the nation wei*e in- 
creased in a rapid and unparalleled pro- 
gression : exports and imports doubled, 



* Table showing the amount of bank-notes in circulation fh)m 1792 to 1815, with the 
commercial paper imder discount at the Bank during the same period, and the gold and 
silver annually coined at the Bank, with the exports, imports, and revenue for the same 
period. 
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Thus in the twenty-four years from 1792 to 1816, the circulation of England, including 
the large and small notes and commercial paper discounted at the Bank, was more than 
tripled ; the revenue tripled, the exports more than doubled, and the imports increased a 
half. The increase of commercial paper, from 1792 to 1810, was «6V0f^o2d— indicating, 
perhaps, the greatest and most rapid rise in mercantile transactions in the whole history 
of the world. 
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the produce of taxes was contmuaUy 
lising, prices of every sort quickly rose, 
interest was high, profits still higher, 
and all who made their livelihood by 
productive industry, or by buying and 
selling, found themselves in a state of ex- 
traordinary and increasing prosperity. 
That these favourable appearances 
were to a certain extent delusive ; that 
the flood of prosperity thus let in upon 
the state was occasioned by exhausting, 
in a gi*eat degree, the reservoirs of 
wealth for future emergencies; and 
that a long period of languor and de- 
pression was to follow this feverish and 
unnatural period of excitement, is in- 
deed certain. But still the effect at 
the moment was the same ; and in the 
activity, enterprise, and opulence thus 
created, were to be found the most 
powerful resources for carrying on the 
contest How beneficial soever to the 
finances of the state in future times it 
might have been, to have raised the 
whole supplies by taxation within the 
year, it was impossible that from such 
a prudent and parsimonious system 
there could have arisen the extraordi- 
nary vigour and progressive creation 
of wealth which resulted from the 
lavish expenditure of the national capi- 
tal in maintaining the conflict; and 
but for the profuse outlay, which has 
been felt as so burdensome in subse- 
quent times, the nation might have 
sunk beneath its enemies, and Eng- 
land, with all its glories, been swept 
for ever from the book of existence. 

70. Had Mr Pitt's system, attended 
as it was, however, with this vast ex- 
penditm'e of capital instead of income 
on the current expenses, made no pro- 
vision for the ultimate redemption of 
the debt thus contracted, it would, not- 
withstanding the prodigious and trium- 
phant results with which it was at- 
tended, have been liable to very severe 
reprehension. But every view of his 
financial policy must be imperfect and 
erroneous, if the sinking-fund, which 
constituted so essential a part of the 
system, is not taken into consideration. 
Its great results have now been com- 
pletely demonstrated by experience : 
and there can be no question that> if 

VOL. VI. 



it had been adhered to, the whole debt 
might have been extinguished with ease 
before the year 1845 ; that is, in nearly 
as short a time as it was created. Great 
as were the burdens of the war, there- 
fore, he had established the means of 
rendering them only temporary ; dur- 
able as the results of its successes have 
proved, the price at which they were 
purchased admitted, according to his 
plan, of a rapid liquidation. It is the 
subsequent abandonment of the sink- 
ing-fund, in consequence of the un- 
necessary and imprudent remission of 
so large a proportion of the indirect 
taxes on which it depended, which is 
the real evil that has undone the 
mighty structure of former wisdom ; 
and for a slight and questionable pre- 
sent advantage, rendered the debt, 
when undergoing a rapid and success- 
ful process of liquidation, a lasting and 
hopeless burden on the state. The 
magnitude of this change is too great 
to be accounted for by the weakness or 
errors of individuals ; the misfortune 
thus inflicted upon the country too 
irreparable to be ascribed alone to the 
improvidence or shoi'tsighted policy of 
subsequent governments. Without 
exculpating tiie members of the ad- 
ministrations who did not manfully 
resist, and, if they could not prevent, 
at least denounce the growing delusion, 
it may safely be affirmed, that the 
great weight of the responsibility must 
be borne by the nation itself. If the 
people of Great Britain have now a 
debt of seven hundred and seventy 
millions, with hardly any fund for its 
i-edemption, they have to blame, not 
Mr Pitt, who was compelled to con- 
tract it in the coui'se of a desperate 
struggle for the national independence, 
and lefb them the means of its rapid 
and certain liquidation, but the blind 
democratio spirit which firsts from its 
excesses in a neighbouring state, made 
its expenditure unavoidable, and then, 
firom its impatience of present sacrifice 
at home, destroyed the means of its 
discharge. 

71. "AU nations," says M. Tocque- 
ville, in his profound work on Ameri- 
can democracy, ''which have made a 

V 
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great and lasting improMion on human 
affairs, from the Romans to the Eng- 
lish, have been governed by aristocratic 
bodies : the instability and impatience 
of the democratic spirit render the 
states in which it is the ruling power 
incapable of durable achievements." 
The abandonment of a system fraught 
with such incalculable future advan- 
tages as ihe sinking-fund, but requir- 
ing a present sacrifice for its mainten- 
ance, affords decisive evidence that the 
balance of the constitution had become 
overloaded in reality, before it was so 
in form, on the popular side, and that 
the period had arrived when an " igno- 
rant impatience of taxation" was to 
bring about that disregard of every- 
thing but present objects, which is the 
invariable characteristic of -the majority 
of mankind. During nearly thu-ty 
years of aristocratic rule in Ehgland, 
that noble monument of national fore- 
sight and resolution progressively pros- 
pered : with its decHne, the efficiency 
of the great engine of redemption was 
continually impaired under the increas- 
ing influence of the unthinking multi- 
tude ; and at length, upon the subver- 
sion of that aristocratic predominance 
by the great change of 1882, it was 
finally to all practical purposes de- 
stroyed. Irretrievable xdtimate ruin 
has thus been brought upon the state ; 
for not only is the burden now fixed 
upon its resources inconsistent with 
the permanent maintenance of the 
national independence, but the steady 
rule has been terminated, under which 
alone its liquidation could have been 
expected. 

72. In truth, the abandonment of 
the sinking-fund, in consequence of the 
weak and vacillating conduct of the 
successive administrations in yielding 
to partial clamours, raised by interest- 
ed parties for a reduction of taxation 
affecting themselves, was so enormous 
an error, and is fraught with such 
evidently disastrous effects to the 
future independence and existence of 
the country, that it would be wholly 
unaccountable, in an age of intelligence 
and political activity, were it not ex- 
plained by the dreadful effects of the 
sudden and prodigious contraction of 



the currency which took place in con- 
sequence of the act compelling the 
Bauk of England to resume cash pay- 
ments in 1819. Whoever will cast lus 
eye over the instructive table given in 
the Appendix to the last volume of 
this work, will at once perceive that 
this fatal measure, which, at the veiy 
time that the annual supply of the 
precious metals for the globe had been 
Induced a half by the effects of the 
South American revolutions, curtailed 
the paper circulation of the British 
Islands by anoMer Aa2f, had the effect 
of lowering prices for the next thirty 
years by fuUy fifty per cent* The 
remuneration of industry in every de- 
partment being so greatly reduced, 
while money engagements of all sorts, 
public and private, underwent no di- 
minution, the payment of most of the 
indirect taxes became impossible. It 
was an easy matter for the masters 
engaged in the principal branches of 
manufacture in the kingdom to prove 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that, under the forcible reduction of 
prices which the contraction of the 
currency had produced, they could not 
carry on their operations without a 
great reduction or entire liberation 
from taxation. Such relief had become 
to them, in many cases, the price of ex- 
istence. Hundreds of thousands would 
be thi'own out of employment if it was 
not given. This explains, and can alone 
explain, the otherwise inexplicable in- 
fatuation of so many different adminis- 
trations in abandoning to so great an 
extent the indirect taxes, the sheet- 
anchor of the British finances. Dis- 
astrous as it was, that abandonment 
was an effect, not a cause. It was the 
direct and unavoidable effect of a 
violent and uncalled-for contraction of 
the currency to the extent of a half, at 
the very time when the failure in the 
wonted supplies of the precious metals 
for the use of the globe, and the pro^ 
digious increase of population and 
transactions in the British Islands, most 
loudly called for its increase. 

73. But this only removes the diffi- 
culty a step fiirther back. How did it 
happen that government could ever 
* Bee Appendix, Chap. xcv. 
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have been induced to give their consent 
to a measure fraught with such ruinous 
consequences as this contraction of the 
currency has proved to be ? It affected 
the exchequer at least as much as the 
general industry of the country ; it at 
once stopped the liquidation of the 
public debt, starved down the military 
and naval establishments of the empire 
to a scale inconsistent with its lasting 
defence, and has kept the treasury 
ever since in almost ceaseless embar- 
rassments. The solution of this enigma 
is to be found in the weight acquired 
in the countiy by a body previously 
little regarded, but which has now be- 
come paramount to all others, in con- 
sequence of the success of the war, — 
the monied interett. So vast had been 
the accumulation of capital during the 
contest, so immense the numbers, and 
powerful the influence, of the trading 
and commercial classes who had risen to 
affluence while it continued, that they 
had now come to overshadow all the 
other classes of the state put together. 
The classes had become all-powerful 
whose interest was to buy cheap and 
sell dear. The consumers were enabled 
to set the producers at defiance. The 
Refonu Act, produced by the wide- 
spread and universal suffering occasion- 
ed by this important change, gave the 
monied interest a pei-manent sway in 
the state ; for it bestowed two-thirds of 
the seats in the House of Commons on 
the members for bui^hs, and two-thirds 
of the votes in every burgh on the 
trading or monied classes, or the 
persons whom they could influence. 
Thence the entire deviation of British 
legislation since that time from all the 
principles which formerly regulated it. 
Thence the abandonment of the sink- 
ing-fund to cheapen government, of 
the corn-laws to cheapen labour, of 
colonial protection to cheapen sugar 
and wood, of the navigation laws to 
cheapen fireights. England, like im- 
perii Rome, had fallen under the rule 
of a body of monied patricians, whose 
interests were adverse to that of all the 
industrious classes in the state, but 
whose influence outweighed them all 
put together. They desired to cheapen 
eyeryl£ing except money, andthat Uiey 



sought to make as dear as possible. 
Ultimate ruin will be brought upon 
the British as it was on the Roman 
empire, from the same cause, and in 
the same way. And thus the entire 
success of the measures of protection 
and a sufficient currency, which formed 
the leading features of Mr Pitt's do- 
mestic policy, was the immediate cause 
of their abandonment by the next gen- 
eration, because they reared up a 
wealthy monied class whose interests 
were at variance with those of industry, 
but whose influence was beyond its 
control 

74. But if the sun of British great- 
ness is from these causes setting in the 
Old, it is from the same cause rising in 
renovated lustre in the New World. 
The impatience of the democratic 
spirit, both in the British Isles and on 
the shores of the Atlantic — ^the energy 
it develops, the desires it creates, the 
hardens which it perpetuates, the con- 
vulsions which it induces, all conspire 
to impel the ceaseleiB wave of emigra- 
tion to the west; and the very dis* 
tresses consequent on an advanced 
stage of existence force the power and 
vigour of civilisation into the primeval 
recesses of the forest. Two hundred 
thousand of the Anglo-Saxons or Celtic 
race are now annually impelled, by ne* 
cessity, ambition, or restlessness, from 
the British Islands to the shores of 
the New World.* In two centuries 
the name of England may be extinct, 
or survive only under the shadow of 
ancient renown; but a hundred and 
fifty millions of men in North Ame- 
rica will be speaking its language, 
reading its autiiors, glorying in its 
descent. Nations, like individuals, 
were not destined for immortality ; in 
their virtues equally as their vices, 
their grandeur as their weakness, they 
bear in their bosoms the seeds of 
mortality. But in the passions which 
elevate them to greatness, equally as 
in those which buten their decay, ia 
to be discerned the unceasing opera- 

* In the year 1848, 258,000 emigraats 
sailed from the British Islands, of whom 
244,000 were destined for the United States 
or Canada, and in 1849 the number was still 
greater. 
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tion of those principles at once of 
corruption and regeneration which are 
combined in humanity; and which, 
universal in communities as in single 



men, compensate the necessary decline 
of nations by the vital fire which has 
given an undecaying youth to the hu- 
man race. 



CHAPTER XLIL 



FROM THE PEACE OP PEESSBUEQ TO THE RENEWAL OP THE CONTINENTAL WAR. 
JANUARY— OCTOBER 1806. 



1. The peace of Pressbui'g seemed to 
have finally subjected the Continent to 
the empire of France. The greatest 
and most formidable coalition which 
had ever been arrayed against its for- 
tunes was dissolved. The military 
strength of Austria had received, to all 
appearance, an irreparable wound; 
Prussia, though irritated, was over- 
awed, and had let the favourable mo- 
ment for striking a decisive blow elapse 
without venturing to draw the sword ; 
and even the might of Russia, hitherto 
held in undefined dread by the states 
of southern Europe, had succumbed in 
the conflict, and the northern autocrat 
was indebted to the generosity of the 
victor for the means of escaping from 
the theatre of his overthrow. When 
such results had been gained with the 
great military monarchies, it was of 
little moment what was the disposition 
of the lesser powers ; but they, too, 
had been terrified into submission, or 
retired from a contest in which success 
could no longer be hoped for. Sweden, 
in indignant silence, had withdrawn to 
the shores of Gothland; Naples was 
overrun; Switzerland was mute; and 
Spain consented to yield its fleets and 
its treasures to the conqueror of north- 
em Europe. England, it is true, 
with unconquerable resolution and uu- 
conquered arms, still continued the 
contest; but after the prostration of 
the Continental armies, and the de- 
struction of the French marine, it ap- 
peared no longer to have an intelligible 



object ; while the death of the great 
statesman who had ever been the un- 
compromising foe of the Revolution, 
and the soul of all the confederacies 
against it, led to a well-founded expec- 
tation that a more pacific system of 
government might be anticipated on 
the part of his successors. 

2. The hopes entertained by Napo- 
leon of such a temporary accommo- 
dation with England as might leave 
him at liberty, by fostering his naval 
power, to prepare the means of its 
finalsubjugation, were soon to all appear- 
ance likely to be realised. The death of 
Mr Pitt dissolved the administration of 
which he was the head. His towering 
genius could ill bear a partner in power 
or rival in renown. Equals he had 
none — friends few; and with the ex- 
ception of Lord Melville, whom the 
pending accusation had compelled to 
retire from government, perhaps no 
statesman had ever possessed his un- 
reserved coufidence. There were many 
men of ability and resolution in his 
cabinet, but none of weight sufficient 
to take the helm when it dropped from 
his hands ; and when he sank into the 
grave, the ministry, which was sup- 
ported by his single arm, fell to the 
earth. The King, indeed, who was 
aware of the danger of introducing a 
change of policy in the midst of a 
desperate conflict^ and still retained a 
keen recollection of the humiliation to 
which he had been subjected in conse- 
quence of the India bill introduced by 
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the Whigs in 1784, made an attempt to 
continue the government in the hands 
of the same party, and immediately 
after Mr Pitt's death commissioned 
Lord Hawkesbury to form a new ad- 
ministration on the same basis. But 
that experienced and cautious states- 
man soon perceived that the attempt^ 
at that period at least, was impossible, 
and the only use he inade of his short- 
lived power was the dubious one of 
accepting the wardenship of the Cinque 
Ports, which had been held by Mr 
Pitt, and was the most lucrative sine- 
cure in the gift of the crown. This 
office was pressed upon him by the 
King, and had undoubtedly been well 
deserved by his faithful services, for 
which he had hitherto declined any 
remuneration ; but, being the sole act 
of a shortlived power, it was much 
commented on, and gave rise to keen 
and acrimonious discussions in both 
houses of parliament under the suc- 
ceeding administration. 

3. Independently of the acknowledged 
weakness of the ministry after Mr Pitt 
ceased to sustain its fortunes, the state 
of public opinion rendered it extremely 
doubtful whether any new adminis- 
tration could command general sup- 
port which was not founded on a 
coalition of parties, and a union of all 
the principal statesmen of the time, to 
uphold the fortunes of the state. The 
defeat of Austerlitz, and the consequent 
exposure of Great Britain to the neces- 
sity of maintaining the war single- 
handed against the forces of combined 
Europe, had made a deep impression 
on the public mind. Many believed 
some change of system to be necessary ; 
and the opinion was sensibly gaining 
ground, that, having imsuccessfully 
made so many attempts to overthrow 
the power of revolutionary France by 
hostility, the time had now arrived 
when it was not only expedient, but 
necessary, to try whether its forces 
might not be more effectually disarmed 
by pacific relations. Complaints against 
the abuses of government— some real, 
some imaginary— during the conduct 
of so long and costly a war, had multi- 
plied to a great degree. The Opposi- 
tion jourmds had increased in number 



and vehemence of declamation ; and the 
vote against Lord Melville in the House 
of Commons had shaken the opinion 
of numbers in the integrity of govern- 
ment^ in that point where Mr Pitf s ad- 
ministration had hithertobeen regarded 
as most pura The Tories, it was said, 
are exhausted by perpetual service for 
twenty years ; the hopes of the state 
are to be foimd in fine ranks of the 
Whigs ; or, at all events, the time has 
now arrived when those absurd party 
distinctions should cease, and all true 
friends to their country, on whichever 
side of politics, must unite for the for- 
mation of a liberal and extended ad- 
ministration, on so broad a basis as to 
bring its whole capacity to bear on the 
fortunes of the state during the perilous 
times which are evidently approaching. 
A general wish, accordingly, was felt 
for the formation of a government 
which should unite " all the talents" of 
the nation, without regard to party dis- 
tinction — a natural wish at all times, 
and fi-equently indulged by the British 
people, but which has never led to any 
good result in the history of England. 
It never can do so, except in such a 
crisis of national danger as would have 
led the Romans to appoint a dictator, 
and as calls for the suspension of all 
difference in foreign or domestic policy 
for the warding off immediate danger, 
by which all are equally threatened. 

4. Yielding, at length, though im- 
willingly, and with sinister presenti- 
ments, to the inclinations of the people 
and the necessity of his situation, the 
King, on the 26th Januaiy, sent a 
message to Lord Grenville, so long the 
firm supporter of Mr Pitt's foreign 
administration, requesting his attend- 
ance at Buckingham House, to confer 
with his Majesty on the formation of 
a government. Loixl Grenville sug- 
gested Mr Fox as the person he should 
consult on the subject The King, 
though personally averse to that states- 
man, instantly saw the necessity of 
making his private feelings give way 
to the public good. " I thought bo, 
and I meant it so," replied the King : 
and immediately the formation of an 
administration was intrusted to these 
two iUustiious men. No time was lost 
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in flending for Mr Addington, recently 
before creftted Lord Sidmouth, who 
agreed to form part of the administra- 
tion. The anxious wish expressed both 
by the sovereign and the nation that 
the government should be formed on 
the broadest possible basis, so as to in- 
dude all the leading men of the coun- 
try, led to a coalition of parties, which, 
although it gave great apparent stabi- 
lity at the outset, was little calculated 
in the end to insure the permanence of 
the administration. 

5. Three distinct and well-defined 
parties, independent of the partisans 
of Mr Pitt's cabinet, then divided the 
legislature and the nation. The ardent 
Whigs, who had adhered through all 
the horrors of the French Revolution 
to democratic principles, were repre- 
sented by Mr Fox and Mr Erskine, and 
embraced all the zealous adherents of 
highly popular institutions throughout 
the country. Parliamentary rrform, 
Catholic emancipation, the repeal of 
the test acts, the abolition of idavery, 
peace with France, were inscribed on 
their banners. Another section of the 
Whig party existed, who had recently 
been arrayed in fierce hostility against 
their former allies. They were com- 
posed of the old Whig fainllies which 
had seceded with Mr Burke, at the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution, 
from the popular side, and acted with 
Mr Pitt till his resignation in 1800, but 
never coalesced with his government 
alter his resumption of power. This 
party, led in parliament by Lord Gren- 
ville. Earl Spencer, and Mr Windham, 
embraced many powerful aristocratic 
^unilies, and a large portion of private 
worth and ability, but their hold on 
the affections of the populace was not 
so considerable as that of their stancher 
brethren. In hostility to France, and 
fierce opposition to revolutionary prin- 
ciples, they yielded not to the warmest 
partisans of Mr Pitt ; but in domestic 
questions they inclined to the popular 
side, although they might be expected 
to form a salutary check on the inno- 
vating ardour of the more democratic 
portion of the government Less con- 
siderable from genei<al support or par- 
liamentary eloquence than either of 



thcfse great parties, though highly re- 
spectable from the weight of private 
character, the adherents of Mr Adding- 
ton's administration, who had remained 
in Opposition ever since they were dis- 
placed from power, were still of impor- 
tance from their business talents and 
the intimate acquaintance they had 
with the machinery of government. 
Lord Sidmouth (formerly Mr Adding- 
ton) was the leader of this portion of 
the old Tory administration, whom ex- 
clusion from office had led to coalesce, 
not in the most creditable manner, 
with their ancient antagonists; and, 
from the known pacific inclinations of 
their chief, no serious difference of 
opinion in the cabinet was anticipated, 
at least so far as foreign affairs were 
concerned. 

6. The leaders of these three parties 
were combined in the new cabinet; 
but the preponderance of Mr Fox's ad- 
herents was so great as to render the 
ministry, \x) all intents and purposes, 
a Whig administration, which speedily 
appeared in the universal removal of 
all Tory functionaries from every office, 
even the most inconsiderable, under 
government.* Mr Fox, though entitled, 
from his talents and influence, to the 
highest appointment under the crown, 
contented himself with the important 
office of Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
deeming that the situation in which 
most embarrassment was to be ex- 
pected, and where his own principles 
were likely soonest to lead to impor- 
tant results. Lord Grenville was made 
First Lord of the Treasury; Mr Erskine, 
Lord Chancellor; Lord Howick (for- 

* The Cabinet was composed of the follow^ 
ing members: — 

Lord Erskine— Lord Chancellor. 

Earl Fitzwilliam— Fresidentof theCoanciL 

Viscount Sidmouth— Lord Privy Seal. 

Lord Grenville— First Lord of the Treasury. 

Lord Howick— First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Earl Moira— Master General of the Ord- 
nance. 

Earl Spencer— Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs. 

Mr Fox— Foreign Afl&irs. 

Mr Windham— Secretary at War. 

Lord Heniy Petty— Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Lord Ellenborough— Chief Justice, with a 
seat in the Cabinet. 
—Ann. Reg. 1806^ 26. 
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merly Mr Orey), First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty; Mr Windham, Secretaxy at 
Wai" ; Earl Spencer, Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. The ca- 
binet exhibited a splendid array of 
ability, and was anxiously looked to 
by the country, with the imdefined 
hope which naturally arises upon ad- 
mitting a party whose leaders had been 
so long celebrated by their eloquence 
and genius, for the first time, after so 
long an exclusion, to the administra- 
tion of public affairs. But, amidst the 
general satisfaction, there were many 
who observed with regret that all the 
members of the recent government 
were excluded from office, and antici- 
pated no lonff tenure of power to a 
coalition whim departed thus widely 
from the path of its predecessors, and 
Yolimtarily rejected the aid of all who 
had grown versant in public affairs. 
By a still greater number, the admis- 
sion of the Lord Chief- Justice into the 
cabinet was justly regarded as a most 
dangerous innovation, fraught with ob- 
vious peril to that calm and dispas- 
sionate administration of judicial du- 
ties, which had so long been the glory 
of English jurisprudence. 

7. Notwithstanding the essential and 
total change which the ministry had 
undergone, and the accession of a party 
to power who had so long denounced 
the measures of their rivals as fraught 
with irreparable injury to the best in- 
terests of the state, no immediate change 
in the policy of government took place; 
and Europe beheld with surprise the 
men who had invariably characterised 
the war as unjust and impolitic, pre- 
paring to carry it on with a patience 
and foresight in no degree inferior to 
that of their predecessors — a striking 
circumstance, characteristic alike of 
the justice of the reasons which Mr 
Pitt had assigned for its continuance, 
and the candour of the paiiiy who had 
now succeeded to power. The budget 
of Lord Henry Petty was but a con- 
tinuation of the financial system of 
his great predecessor, modified by the 
altered situation of affairs, and the 
necessity which had obviously arisen 
of making provision for a protracted 
maritime struggle. The system of 



raising as large as possible a propor* 
tion of the taxes mtMn the year, so hap- 
pily acted upon since 1 798 by the late 
government, was continued and ex- 
tended ; and, in pursuance thereof, it 
was proposed to carry the war taxes 
from fourteen to nineteen millions and 
a half — an increase which was effected 
by raising the income-tax fromsix and a 
half to ten per cent^ and by an addition 
of 8s. a hundredweight to the duty on 
sugar. The loan, notwithstanding this 
great addition, was still £18,000,000, 
to provide for the interest of which, 
and for a sinking-fund to redeem the 
principal, the war wine-duty was de- 
clared permanent^ producing j£500,000 
a-year, and an additional duty laid on 
pig-iron, calculated to produce as much 
more, besides lesser duties, to the 
amo\mt in all of £1,136,000.* The 
great addition to the income-tax was 
loudly complained of as a grievous bur- 
den, and a total departure from all the 
professions of economy so often made 
by ministers; but there ia reason to 
believe that indirect taxes could not 
have been relied on to produce so great 
an increase as was required in the public 
revenue; and there can be no doubt 



* BUDGET or ORKAT BBITAUT FOB 1806. 


SxpendUurCf Exttxu>rdinarif. 


Navy, .... 


. £15,281,000 


Army, 


18,600,000 


Ordnaoce, 


4.718.000 


MiacellaDOpiiflk 


2.170.000 




1.000,000 


Vote of credit, . 


2.000.000 



£43,669,000 
Ineoms, Sxtramrdinary, 
Malt and personal estate duties, £2.760,000 
Onmts from captiired ships, . 1,000,000 

Lotteries, .... 880,000 

Surplus of consolidated ftind, 8,600,000 

War taxes, . . 1P,600,000) 
Deduct as outstanding > 18,000,000 

at end of year, . 1,600,000) 
Loan, 18,000,000 

£43.630.000 
exclusive of the permanent income on the 
one hand, and permanent charges on the 
other, which added largely to both sides of 
the account : the charges of the debt being 
£23, 000,000, and the total sum raised by taxes 
and other sources of revenue, £65,796,000, 
whUe the total expenditure was £72,750,000, 
and income, including the loan of £18,000,000. 
no less than £78,796,000.— Port. Deb. vt 666. 
669 ; FoBTSR's Pari. TcMu, I 1. 
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that, in adopting the manly course of 
making so great a demand on present 
income rather than increase the debt, 
they acted a truly patriotic and states- 
manlike part 

8. The return of Napoleon to Paris, 
where he arrived on the night of the 
26th January, to the great disappoinfc- 
ment of the municipality and people, 
who had made the most magnificent 
preparations for his triumphal recep- 
tion, had become necessary, from the 
financial crisis which had there occur- 
red, and which threatened to involve 
the government in the most serious 
embarrassments. This catastrophe, 
partly arising from political, partly 
from commercial causes, had long been 
approaching, and the public consterna- 
tion was at its height when the Em- 
peror re-entered the Tuileries. Matters 
had arrived at such a pass, that the 
public service could no longer be car- 
ried on, and nothing but the Empe- 
ror's unparalleled victories and speedy 
return could have averted a national 
bankruptcy. He had often, during 
the preceding years, declared his reso- 
lution not to issue treasury bills ; but 
he forgot to follow the only rule by 
which that resource could be averted, 
that of keeping his expenditure within 
his income. As it was, he instantly 
applied his mind, with its wonted 
vigour, to the consideration of the tre- 
mendous crisis which had arisen. 
"Without undressing or going to bed, 
he sent for the minister of finances at 
midnight, and spent the whole remain- 
der of the night in a minute and rigid 
examination of that functionary, and 
all the persons connected with his 
establishment. At eleven next day, 
the council of finance was assembled : 
it sat nine hours ; and when it broke 
up, M. Mollien was appointed minister 
of finances, and M. de Marbois, the 
former minister, dismissed. 

9. This panic, which at the time ex- 
cited such consternation at Paris, and 
which, if the issue of the campaign had 
been doubtful, might have been attend- 
ed with the most disastrous effects, 
arose from very simple causes. Dur- 
ing the whole of 1805, the Bank of 



Fi*ance, yielding to the flood of pros- 
perity which on all sides flowed into 
the empire, and urged on by the con- 
stant demand for accommodation on 
the part of all the contractors and 
others engaged in the pubUc service, 
rendered necessary by the expenditure 
of government constantly keeping in 
advance of the receipts of the treasury, 
had been progressively enlarging its 
discounts. B^ore the Emperor set 
out for the army, they had risen from 
thirty to sixty millions, double the 
usual amount. In the midst of the 
appai'ent prosperity produced by that 
excessive increase, the sagacious mind 
of Napoleon perceived the seeds of 
future evil; and amidst all the tur- 
moil of his militaiy preparations at 
Boulogne, he repeatedly wrote to the 
minister of finances on the subject,* and 
warned him of the danger of the Bank 
of France trusting too far the delusive 
credit of individuals engaged in ex- 

* His words are, in a letter to the minister 
of finances—*' The evil originates in the bcmk 
having tiunsgressed the law. What has the 
law done? It has given the privilege of 
coining money in the form of paper to a par- 
ticular company ; but what did it intend by 
so doing? Assuredly, that the circulation 
thus created should be based on solid credit. 
The bank appears to have adopted a most 
erroneous principle, which is to discount to 
individuals, not in proportion to their real 
capital, but to the number of shares of its 
capital stock which they possess. That, how- 
ever, is no real test of solvency. How many 
persons may be possessed of fifty or a hun- 
dred such shares, and yet be so embarrassed 
that no one would lend them a single &r- 
thing ? The paper of the bank is thius issued 
in many, pernaps a minority of cases, not on 
real credit, but on a delusive supposition of 
wealth. In one word, in discounting after 
this manner, the bank is coining fcdte money. 
So clearlv do I see the dangers of such a 
course, that, if necessary, I would stop the 
pay of my soldiers rather than persevere in 
it. I am distressed beyond measure at tlie 
necessities of my situation, which, bv com- 
pelling me to live in camps, and engaging me 
in distant expeditions, withdraw my atten- 
tion from what would otherwise be the chief 
object of my anxiety, the first wish of my 
heart— a good and solid organisation of all 
that concerns the interest of banks, manu- 
factures, and commerce." What admirable 
wisdom in these remarks, written at the camp 
of Boulogne, in the midst of the boundless ar- 
rangements which the march of the army to 
Ulm, already commenced, must have requir- 
ed, and of wliich his correspondence furnishes 
such ample proof !— Bionon, v. 85, 86. 
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teiudve transactions, or pushing to an 
undue length, in the form of a paper 
circulation, the royal privilege of coin- 
ing money. The immense discounts 
mrhich occasioned the peril were al- 
most entirely granted to the function- 
aries engaged in the public service, and 
who, being obliged to make good their 
payments to government by a certain 
day, and embairassed by the remote 
period to which all payments from the 
public treasury were postponed, were 
unavoidably driven to this resource to 
supply the deficiencies arising from the 
backward payments of individuals, and 
the peremptory demands of the trea- 
sury, and their credit was in some sort 
interwoven with that of the general 
administration. The Bank of France 
was the quarter to which they in gene- 
ral applied for accommodation; but 
the pressure thus occasioned upon that 
establishment was so severe that, even 
after the successes at Ulm, they had 
announced to the Emperor that they 
could not continue their advances, and 
that the drain of specie was such that 
they themselves stood in the most im- 
minent danger. 

10. To relieve the pressure on the 
bank, attempts had been made to ob- 
tain a supply of the precious metals 
from every quarter whence they could 
be drawn. For this purpose, recourse 
was had to certain great mercantile 
companies, who were engaged in most 
extensive speculations in all parts of 
the world, and so deeply implicated in 
the furnishing of the precious metals 
to that establishment, that their sup- 
port on its part was almost a matter of 
self-preservation. The greatest of these 
was that of which Ouvrard was the 
leading partner ; and its engagements 
with the bank of France were to an 
enormous amount. This great capi- 
talist had for several years been en- 
gaged in vast contracts for the service 
of the Spanish fleet ; and so extensive 
were his transactions, that almost all 
the treasures of Mexico found their 
way into his cofifers. Gradually he 
had introduced himself into the prin- 
cipal departments of the French ser- 
vice ; and before the middle of 1805, 
nearly seventy millions of francs 



(£2,800,000) was owing chiefly to the 
company of which he was a member 
by the public treasuiy of that country. 
The long delays thrown in the way 
of the liquidation of this debt by 
the government, occasioned an exces- 
sive multiplication of paper securities, 
which soon fell considerably in value 
in the money market; but so impli- 
cated was the treasury in these trans- 
actions, that it was compelled to go on 
in the same perilous course, and thus 
increase the depreciation, which had 
already become sufficiently alarming. 
M. Desprez, a great capitalist, engaged 
also in the collection of specie, and 
who had long supported the bank, be- 
came embarrassed, and himself solicit- 
ed aid from that establishment The 
consequence was, that the bills of the 
public contractors sank so much in 
value that they would no longer pass 
cun-ent in the market ; at length they 
fell so low as 10 instead of 100. A 
universal disquietude prevailed, and 
the demands upon the public treasury 
had already become very heavy, at the 
moment when it had little else than 
paper securities in its coffers. 

11. Matters . were in this critical 
state when the breakiug out of the 
Qerman war, and departure of the 
army for the Rhine, occasioned an im- 
mense and immediate demand for 
metallic cuiTency, which alone would 
pass in foreign states, both on the part 
of government and mdividuals. Na- 
poleon, for the different branches of 
the public service, took fifty millions 
of francs (£2,000,000) from the Bank 
of France, without the slightest regard 
to its necessary effect upon the credit 
of that establishment. Unable, after 
this great abstraction, to meet his 
other engagements, the miuister of 
finances had recourse to Ouvrard, 
Vanlerbergh, and Seguire, who ad- 
vanced 102,000,000 francs (£4,080,000) 
to the public treasuiy, and received in 
return long-dated bills for 150,000,000 
francs. To meet this advance Ouvrard 
hastened to Madrid, to obtain a sup- 
ply of piastres from the Spanish 
government ; and such was the ascen- 
dancy which he had acquired at that 
capital, that he shortly after concluded 
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a treaty with the King of Spain, in 
virtue of which his company, during 
the whole remainder of the war, ac- 
quired " an exclusive right to carry on 
l3ie whole trade to the Spanish colonies, 
and to import the whole treasures and 
merchandise brought from thence to 
the- European shores." Never before 
had such a power been vested in any 
company : nearly the whole treasures 
of the world were to pass through their 
hands. But though this treaty gave 
Ouvrard the prospect of obtaining from 
America, before a year expired, 
272,000,000 francs (£11,400,000) in 
hard dollars, yet this would not fur- 
nish a supply for present necessities ; 
and the efibi*ts of cJl the capitalists of 
the Continent, which were put in re- 
quisition for the occasion, were unable 
to meet the crisis or avert a catastro- 
phe. Desprez— who had demanded a 
loan of 100,000,000 fi-ancs (£4,000,000) 
from the Bank, which they could not 
give him-yand several other of the 
greatest capitalists — ^including H. Re- 
camier, the splendour of whose living, 
as well as the beauty of his wife, had 
long riveted public attention — failed. 
This immediately occasioned a terrific 
run upon all the other public function- 
aries, as well as the bank and the trea- 
sury. Paper would no longer pass; 
credit was at an end ; and ]£ V anlei^ 
bergh, one of the greatest of the na- 
tional contractors, was prevented from 
failing solely by an advance to a gr^at 
amount from the public fimds. The 
consequences would have been fatal to 
the empire had a disaster at the same 
time occurred in Qermany, for the 
government were absolutely without 
^e means of replenishing any branch 
of the public service. But the battle 
of Austerlitz and the treaty of Press- 
burg operated like a charm in dispel- 
ling the panic : with the cessation of 
Continental war the demand for the 
precious metals immediately ceased; 
and the crisis was in fact over, when 
the return of the Emperor to the Tuile- 
ries entirely restored the public con- 
fidence. The danger, however, had 
been so pressing, that nothing but the 
instantaneous termination of the war 
could have averted it : and, by merely 



protracting the contest in Moravia for 
a few weeks, the Allies would infalli- 
bly have brought the French govern- 
ment to a national bankruptcy. 

12. l^apoleon was highly indignant 
at these embarraasments, and fully ap- 
preciated the magnitude of the penl 
from which he had been extricated by 
the fortunate victory of Austerlitz.* 
Public opinion, as usual, followed the 
impulse set by its leaders; the im- 
prudent facility of M. de Marbois, the 
minister of finances, became the gen- 
eral object of reprobation, and the 
greatest wits of the capital exerted 
their talents in decrying his adminis* 
ti'ation.t The Emperor minutely scru- 
tinised the embarrassments of the bank 
and the ti^easury: it was found that 
the total deficit of the public contrao* 
tors to the government amounted to 
141,000,000 francs (£5,600,000), of 
which Ouvrard and Yanlerbergh owed 
nearly two-thirds, and prosecutions 
were immediately ordered against aU 
the defaultei-s, including M. Desprez^ 
who were thrown into prison without 
distinction. Measures of the last se- 
verity were threatened against Ouv- 
rard and his partners, who were offered 
their choice between standing the 
chances of a criminal prosecution, and 
the immediate cession of all they pos- 
sessed. They preferred the latter, and 
in consequence that gigantic company 
was reduced to bankruptcy : but in the 
end nearly the whole deficit was re- 
covered for the nation. The system 
of providing for the public service by 
means of contractors was shortly after 
abandoned : but a few years after, the 
government was under the necessity 
of resuming it: and Kapoleon ulti- 
mately made the most ample amends 
to the injured M. de Marbois, by ap- 

* *• Beaten," says Savary, **in the depths 
of Moravia, deprived by inconceivable impru- 
dence of all the resources on which he was 
entitled to calculate, he would have been 
wholly unable to repair his losses, and his 
ruin from that moment was inevitable."— 
Savabt, ii 161. 

t The unbendingr firmness of M. de Mar- 
bois being mentioned in l^idatory terms in 
presence of Madame de Stael, **He/' said 
she. " is nothing but a willow painted to 
look like bronze."— Boua. vii. 111. 
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pointing him preflident of the Chamber 
of Accounts. 

13. In fact, thongh it suited the in- 
terests of the Emperor to represent 
this alarming catastrophe as exclusive- 
ly the result of the imprudent £MiUty 
of the minister of finances, and the in- 
ordinate profusion of discounts by the 
bank, yet the evil in reality lay a great 
deal deeper, and the oiisis was, in fact 
occasioned by the vicious system to 
which the extravagant expenditure of 
the imperial government had driven 
the finance ministers. Although the 
budgets annually presented since Na- 
poleon seized the government had ex- 
hibited the most flattering aspect, yet 
in reality they were in a great degree 
fictitious, and intended to conceal the 
distressed condition of the finances. 
The actual receipts of the treasury for 
the last five years had been a hundred 
millions of francs below the annual ex- 
penses. In addition to this, the payments 
of the finance minister required to be al- 
most all made inthecourseof eachyear ; 
while the period of his receipts for the 
same time, according t<^the established 
mode of collecting the r^lrenue, extend- 
ed to eighteen months»'* Hence arose 
an indispensable necessity for recourse 
to money-lenders, who advanced cash 
to the treasury, and received in return 
bills payable when the tardy receipts 
of the revenue might be expected to be 
realised. In this way, while the re- 
ceipts and expenditure^ as exhibited in 
the budget annually presented to the 
Chambers, were nearly equal, there 
was in reality a most alarming deficit, 
which was daily increasing ; and it was 
only by laigely anticipating, by the 
discount of bills accepted by the trea- 
sury, the revenue of succeeding terms 
or years, that funds could be provided 
for the liquidation of the daily de- 
mands upon it. 

14. Recourse was at first had to the 
receivers-general of the departments to 
make these advances : and this system 
succeeded, though with some difficulty, 
during the comparatively economical 
years of 1803 and 1804. But the vast 
expenditure of 1805, occasioned partly 
by the equipment of the expedition at 
Boulogne, partly by the cost of the 



Austrian war, rendered these resources 
totally insufficient ; and it became ne- 
cessary to apply to greater capitalists^ 
who, in anticipation of future pay- 
ments, could afford to make the great 
advances required by government. M. 
de Marbois was thus driven by neces- 
sity to M. Ouvrard and the company 
of the Indies, who were already the 
contractora for the supplies to cJmost 
all the forces, both by land and sea; 
and thus became invested with the 
double character of creditor of the 
state for advances made on exchequer 
bills, and also for payment of the sup- 
plies furnished to the different branches 
of the public service. Thence the 
deep implication of this company with 
the transactions of government, and 
the necessity of the Bank of France 
supporting, by extraordinary and lav- 
ish discounts, the credit of individu- 
als or associations, from whom alone 
government derived the funds requisite 
for its inmiense engagements. The 
monetaiy embarrassments of 1805, 
therefore, like almost all others, were 
occasioned by an extravagant expendi- 
ture : but they arose not on the part 
of individuals, but of government ; 
the crisis was not commercial but po- 
litical 

15. Thence the singular and instruc- 
tive fact, that the whole inordinate 
discounts, of which Napoleon so loudly 
complained, were made not to indivi- 
duals engaged in private undertakings, 
but to the contractors for the public 
service. The root of the evil lay in 
the extravagant expenditure of the 
Emperor himself, which rendered the 
anticipation of future revenues indis- 
pensable, to a perilous extent, in every 
branch of goyemment. He often 
boasted that he never had, and never 
would, issue government paper. This 
was quite true; but it was equally 
true, what he passed over, that lus ex- 
penditure of a hundred millions of 
francs annually, beyond his income, 
drove all the government contractoi-a 
to that perilous expedient. Consider- 
ed in this view, this financial crisis was 
not a mere domestic embarrassment, 
but an important event in the progress 
of the contest : it indicated the arrival 
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of the period when France, almost des- 
titute of capital from the confisca- 
tions of the Convention, and severely 
weakened in its national credit by the 
injustice committed during its rule, 
was unable from its own resources to 
obtain the funds requisite for carrying 
on the gigantic undertakings to which 
its ruler was driven in defence of its 
fortunes; and when foreign conquest 
and extraneous spoliatiou had become 
indispensable, not merely to give vent 
to the vehement passions, but to main- 
tain the costly government and repair 
the financial breaches occasionedby the 
Revolution. Napoleon, however much 
he was disposed to lay the faulty ac- 
cording to his usual system, on others, 
was in secret peifeotly aware of the 
perilous pass to which his financial 
affairs had now been brought^ and, like 
Alexander, he trusted to his sword to 
cut the Qordian knot Marbois had 
long before represented to him the dan- 
ger of " having for the bankers of the 
state those to whom its ministers were 
indebted ; " and Napoleon was so sen- 
sible of this, that he had expressed his 
resolution, in military fashion, to have 
M. Ouvrard arrested, and made to dis- 
goi^ some of what he called his ill- 
gotten wealth, but he had never been 
able to emancipate himself from his 
influence.* 

16. The crisis of 1805, however, 
made decisive measures necessary. ** I 
will have no alliance,'' said he, " be- 
tween the bank and the treasury. If 
such existed, a simple movement of the 
funds might reveal the most impor- 
tant state secrets. We cannot too 
soon sign a decree for the emancipa- 

♦ "Bourrienne," said be, in 1800, "my part 
is taken : I will cause M. Ouvrard to be ar- 
rested,"—" General," replied the secretary, 
"have you any proofs against him?" — 
"Proofs? What are required? He is a con- 
tractor, a scoundrel. He must be made to 
disfiforge. All of his tribe are villains. How 
do they make their fortunes ? At the public 
expense. They have millions, and display 
an insolent extravagance when the soldiers 
are ^vithout shoes or bread. I will have no 
more of this. " He was accordingly arrested 
and thrown into prison; but as there was 
no evidence whatever against him, he was 
si^eedily liberated, and soon, from his great 
capital, regained all his former influence with 
the government— BouR. vii. 94, 95. 



tion of the treasury." The difficulty- 
was, that the treasury had to pay every 
twelve months a hundi*ed and twenty- 
millions of francs (£4,800,000) more 
than it received, in consequence of the 
backwardness of all payments to the 
exchequer. To liquidate part of this 
debt, sixty millions (£2,400,000) were 
funded in the five per cents ; the capi- 
tal of the Bank of France was doubled ; 
and deposit banks, under the name of 
" caisses de service," where the receiv- 
ers-general of the revenue were invited 
to deposit the sums they had drawn 
as soon as they were received, and en- 
couraged to do so by being offered in- 
terest for all sums so deposited prior 
to the time when they were bound to 
make them forthcoming. By this 
means, the necessity of having recourse 
to paper credit to raise funds upon an- 
ticipated revenues was in a great mea- 
sure avoided, and the collection of the 
taxes conducted with much greater 
regularity than formerly. 

17. But these financial improve- 
ments, great as they were, did not 
strike at the root of the evil, which 
was a peimanent expenditure by gov- 
ernment greatly beyond its income. 
To cure this by means of loans, the 
well-known practice in Great Britain, 
was impossible in a country so ruined 
in its commercial relations and in- 
terests as France then was. The vic- 
tories of Ulm and Austerlitz provided 
the means of solving the difficulty. 
From the moment the grand army 
crossed the Rhine, it was fed, dothed, 
lodged, and paid at the expense of 
Germany, t On the 18th November, 
an edict of the Emperor directed the 
transmission of all funds to the Army 
of the North to cease ; and on the 18th 
of December a similar order was given 
in regard to the Army of Italy. Thus 

t From the castle of Louisbei^ in WUrtem- 
berg, Napoleon wrote, so early as 4th October 
1805, to the minister of finances at Paris— 
"The army maintains the most exact disci- 
pline; the country hardly feels the presence 
of the troops. We live here on Bon»: I have 
noneedof money from you." These Bon* wen 
treasury bills, which were discharged by the 
French ^^vemment out of the oontribn- 
tions levied on the inhabitants, or the sums 
extracted from the conquered cotmtries.— 

BiQNON, V. 100. 
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the three principal armies of the Em- 
pire ceased to be any longer a chai-ge 
upon its finances, and the tributary 
or conquered states bore the burden 
of the greater part of that enormous 
militaiy force by which they were 
overawed or retained in subjection. 
This system continued without inter- 
mission during the whole remainder of 
the reign of Napoleon ; and the budgets 
annually presented to the Chambers 
were in consequence, as the Duke de 
Gketa, their principal compiler, him- 
self confesses, no true statement of the 
imperial expenses. They were delusive 
even in what concerned the domestic 
finances of France, by always exagger- 
ating the income and diminishing the 
expenditure; and, as concealing the 
greater part of the enormous contribu- 
tions levied by the aimy in the con- 
quered states, totally fallacious. 

18. The budget of France, for 1806, 
presented to the Chambers in February 
1806, accordingly exhibited a most 
deceptive picture of the national fin- 
ances ;* but even as it was, it showed 



• The receipts and expenditiire exhibited 


were as follows :— 








Frmnoi. 


Direct taxes. 


811.649.196 


Registration and 


stamps, 


172,768,691 


Customs, 


62,726,918 


Post-office, 


18.860.000 
10.000,000 


Excise, . 


26,000.000 


Salt, 


8,000,000 



Total from France, 688,998,706 or £23,600.000 
„ from Italy, 80,000,000 .. 1.200.000 
.. frrom Germany 

and Holland, 100.000.000 .. 4,000.000 



Total. 718.998,706 .. 28,800.000 



VXPSNDITXJBX. 
Fnnct. 
271,600,000 
140.000.000 
86,000,000 
69,140,000 
27,000,000 



Army, 

Navy. . . 

Church, . 

Interest of debt, 

Civil list, . 

Minister of Finance, 4S;840;800 

„ of Justice. 21.200.000 

.. of Interior. 29.600,000 

„ ofTreasury, 8.000,000 

.. ofPoUce. 700.000 
Hiscellaneous. . 20,766^889 

666,166,189 or £26.600.000 
—See Due dv Oavta. 804; Bionok. v. 102 ; 
PsacHR. 660. 



an expenditure of 666,000,000 francs 
(£26,600,000), and an income of only 
689,000,000 francs (£23,600,000), the 
balance being made out by conloibu- 
tions levied from foreign states. But 
although Napoleon knew as well as 
any one the perilous nature of the 
crisis which the government had re- 
cently experienced, it was no part of his 
policy to peimit his subjects to share 
his disquietude, and he resolved to 
dazzle the world by a splendid expo- 
sition of the state of the Empire. The 
report drawn up by Champagny, mini- 
ster of the interior, contained a picture 
of the imperial dominions, which, from 
the magnitude of the victories it re- 
counted, and the splendour of the 
undertaldngB it commemorated, might 
well bear a comparison with Plinjr's 
panegyric of Trajan. It represented 
the navigation of the Seine and the 
Saone as essentially improved; Ales- 
sandria as surrounded with impregnable 
fortifications ; Qenoa furnishing its 
sailors and naval resources to Fiunce ; 
Italy delivered from the presence of 
the English ; the sciences, the arts, en- 
couraged ; the capital about to be 
adorned by the most splendid monu- 
ments; the Alps and the Apennines 
yielding to the force of scientific enter- 
prise, and the noble routes of the 
Simplon, Mont Cenis, the Comiche, 
and the Mont Oen^vre, opening to 
loaded chariots a path amidst hereto- 
fore impassable snows ; numberless 
bridges established over the Rhine, the 
Meuse, the Loire, the Saone, and the 
Rhone ; harbours and wet-docks in a 
state of rapid construction in five-and- 
thirty maritime cities; the works of 
Antwerp and Cherbourg promising 
soon to rival the greatest naval estab- 
lishments of England. 

19. The exposition concluded with a 
rapid view of the advantages which 
France had derived from the successive 
coalitions which had been formed 
against its existence. " The first co< 
aUtion, concluded by the treaty of 
Campo Formio, gave the Republic the 
frontier of the Rhine, and the states 
which now form the kingdom of Italy ; 
the second invested it with Piedmont ; 
the third united to its federal system 
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Venioe and Naples. Let England be 
now convinced of its impotence, and 
not attempt a fourth coaUtion, even if 
subsequent events should render such 
a measure practicable. The house of 
Naples has irrevocably lost its domin- 
ions; Russia owes the escape of its 
army solely to the capitulation which 
our generosity awarded: the Italian 
peninsula, as a whole, forms a part of 
the great Empire ; the Emperor has 
guaranteed, as chief supreme, the sove- 
reigns and constitutions which com- 
pose its several parts." In the midst 
of these just subjects for exultation, 
Napoleon had not the moral courage 
to admit the terrible disaster of Tra- 
falgar. That decisive event was only 
alluded to in the following passage of 
his opening speech to the Chambers : 
— "The tempests have made us lose 
some vessels after a combat impru- 
dently engaged in. I desire peace with 
England ; I shall not on my side retard 
its conclusion by an hour. I shall 
always be ready to terminate our dif- 
ferences on the footing of the treaty 
of Amiens." Thus, while the Neapo- 
litan dynasty, for merely making pre- 
parations for war, was declared to have 
ceased to reign, England, which had 
struck so decisive a blow at his mari- 
time strength, was invited to a pacifi- 
cation on terms of a^mpai-ative equality 
— a striking instance of that resolution 
to crush the weak, and temporise, till 
the proper time arrived, with the 
powerful, which formed so remarkable 
a feature of Napoleon's policy. 

20. The return of Napoleon to Paris 
was the signal for the commencement 
of magnificent public structures in that 
capital. The municipality voted a 
monument to the Emperor and the 
Qrand Army, which, after much hesita- 
tion as to the design, it was at length 
resolved to make a triumphal column, 
composed of the ccmnon taken in the 
Austrian campaign, surmounted by a 
statue in bronze of the Emperor. The 
design was speedily carried into effect ; 
five hundred Imperial guns, melted 
down and cast anew, assumed the 
mould of the principal actions of the 
campaign, which wound, like the basso- 
relievo on Trajan's pillar at Rome, to 



the summit of the structure, one hun- 
dred and twenty feet from the ground, 
where the statue of Napoleon, after- 
wards carried off by the Emperor Alex- 
ander as a trophy of victory to St 
Petersburg, was placed. Since the ac- 
cession of Louis Philippe, it has been 
replaced by an admirable bronze repre- 
sentation of the great conqueror in his . 
grey riding-coat, the dress which has 
become canonised in the minds of the 
French by the feelings of admiration, 
almost amounting to devotion, mth 
which his memory is regarded. The 
standards taken from the enemy during 
thecampaign — onehundred and twenty 
in number — ^were brought with great 
pomp through the streets of Paris on 
the Ist of January, and divided be- 
tween the senate, tiie tribunate, the 
city of Paris, and the cathedral of 
Notre Dame. " These standards," said 
the Archbishop of Paris, when they 
were placed beneath the sacred roo^ 
** will attest to our latest posterity the 
efforts made by Europe against us; 
the glorious deeds of our soldiers ; the 
protection vouchsafed by heaven to 
France ; the prodigious success of our 
invincible Emperor, and the homage 
which he has rendered to Gk>d for his 
victories." The senate decreed that 
his birth-day should be one of the 
national fdtes. Magnificent rejoicings 
were projected by i£e Emperor to sig- 
nalise the return of the Grand Army 
to the capital; but they were adjourned, 
first on tike account of the sojourning of 
the troops on the Austrian frontier, next 
from the menacing aspect of Pi-ussia, 
and finally abandoned afber the gloom 
and bloodshed of the Polish campaign. 
21. The ominous announcement, 
made from the depths of Moravia, that 
the dynasty of Naples had ceased to 
reign, was not long allowed to remain 
a dead letter. Massena was busily em- 
ployed, in January, in collecting his 
forces in the centre of Italy, and before 
the end of that month fifty thousand 
men, \mder the conmiand of Joseph 
Buonaparte, had crossed the Pontifical 
States and entered the Neapolitan ter- 
ritory in three columns, which marched 
on Gaeta, Capua, and Itri Resistance 
was impossible; the feeble Russian 
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aad EngUsh forces which had disem- 
barked to support the Italian levies, 
finding the whole weight of the war 
likely to be directed against them, 
withdrew to Sicily ; the court, thunder* 
Btruck by the menacing proclamation 
of 27th December, speedily followed 
their example ; the governors of the 
cities first exposed to invasion hast- 
ened to appease the conqueror by sub- 
mission ; a futile attempt at negotia- 
tion by means of Prince St Theodore 
did not suspend for an instant the 
march of the victorious troops. In 
■ vain the intrepid Queen Caroline, who 
still remained at Naples, armed the 
lazzaroni, and sought to infuse into the 
troops a portion of her own indomit- 
able courage ; she was seconded by none. 
Capua opened its gates ; Gaeta was in- 
vested ; the Campagna filled with the 
invaders ; she, vanquished but not sub- 
dued, compelled to yield to necessity, 
followed her timid consort to Sicily, 
and, on the 15th February, Naples be- 
held its future sovereign, Joseph Buona- 
parte, enter its walls. 

22. But although the capital was thus 
occupied by the invaders, and the reign- 
ing family had taken refuge in the sea- 
girt shores of Sicily, the elements of 
resistance still existed in the Neapolitan 
dominions. The prince of Hesse-Phil- 
ipsthal had the command of Gaeta, and 
he had inspired the garrison of eight 
thousand men which he commanded 
with a share of his own heroic resolu- 
tion. When summoned to capitulate, 
this gallant officer replied, that his 
' honour would not permit him to lower 
his colours till the last extremity ; and 
the long resistance which he made, 
coupled with the natural strength of 
the place, which could be approached, 
like Gibraltar, only by a neck of land 
strongly fortified, inspired the Sicilian 
cabinet with the hope that something 
might yet be done for the deliverance 
of its Continental dominions. During 
the first tumult of invasion, the pea- 
santry of Calabria, in despair at the 
aniversaldesertion of the kingdom, both 
by their government and its allies, sub- 
mitted to the enemy; and General 
Beynier, with a considerable corps, in 
the outset experienced little resistance 



in his occupation of the principal sti'ong- 
holds of the country. But the protrac- 
tion of the siege of Gaeta, which occu- 
pied Massena with the principal army 
of the French, gave them time to re- 
cover from their consternation ; and 
the cruelty of the invaders, who put to 
death without mercy all the peasants 
who were found mth arms in their 
hands, on the pretence that they were 
brigands, drove them to despair. A 
general insurrection took place in the 
beginning of March, and the peasants 
stood firm in more than one position. 
But they were unable to withstand the 
shock of the veterans of France, and in 
a decisive action in the plain of Campo- 
Tenese their tumultuary levies, though 
fifteen thousand strong, were entirely 
dispersed. The victorious Keynier 
penetrated even to Reggio, and the 
standards of Napoleon waved on its 
towers, in sight of the English videttes 
on the shores of Sicily. 

23. When hostilities had subsided, 
Joseph repaired in person to the theatre 
of war, and sought, by deeds of charity, 
to alleviate its distresses, while his be- 
neficent mind contemplated great and 
important public works to ameliorate 
that savage and neglected district ^ He 
visited the towers of Reggio, admired 
the magnificent harbour of Tarentum, 
and had already formed the design of 
canals and roads to open up the se- 
questered mountains of Calabria. In 
the midst of these truly princely pro- 
jects he received at SavigUano, the 
principal town of the province, the de- 
cree by which Napoleon created him 
king of the Two Sicilies. By so doing, 
however, he was declared not to lose 
his contingent right of succession to 
the throne of fVance; but the two 
crowns were never to be imited. At 
the same time the states of Venice 
were definitely annexed to the king- 
dom of Italy, and that capital was to 
give his title to the eldest son of its 
sovereign. The beautiful Pauline, now 
married to Prince Borghese, received 
the duchy of Guastalla, subsequently 
united to the same dominions; the 
Princess Eliza was created Princess of 
Lucca Piombino; Murat was made 
Grand-duke of Berg» with a consider- 
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able territory : and the Emperor re- 
served to himself twelve duchies in 
Italy, of which six were in the Nea- 
politan dominions, which were be- 
stowed on the principal officers of his 
army. Thus, while he was elevating 
the members of his family to the 
neighbouring thrones, the military 
hero of the Revolution gave abundant 
indications of his design, by recon- 
structing the titles of honour which it 
had cost so much bloodshed to destroy, 
utterly to overturn its principles.* 

24. Events, however, soon occurred 
which showed the infant sovereign what 
an insecure tenure he had of his do- 
minions. Hardly had he returned to 
Naples to receive the congratulations 
of his new subjects, on his elevation, 
when the island of Capri, the celebrated 
retreat of the Emperor Tiberius, whose 
romantic clifis bound the horizon to 
the south of the bay of Naples, was 
wrested from his power by an English 
detachment. Nothing but the gener- 
ous forbearance of the commander of 
the squadron. Sir Sidney Smith, saved 
his capital and palace from a bombard- 
ment amidst the festive light of an 
illumination. Shortly after, a still 
more serious disaster occurred in the 
southern provinces of his dominions, 
attended in the end with important 
effects on the fortune of the war. En- 
couraged by the prolonged resistance 
of Gaeta, and the accounts which were 
brought from all quarters of the disaf- 
fection which prevailed in Calabria> the 

• " The interest of our crown," said Napo- 
leon, " and the tranquillity of the continent 
of Europe, require that we should secure in 
a stable and definitive manner the fote of the 
people of Naples and Sicily, &11en into our 
power by the right of conquest, and forming 
part of Vu great empire — we therefore declare 
our well-beloved brother Joseph King of the 
two Siciliea" By the same decree, Berthier 
was created Prince of Neufch&tel, which had 
been ceded by Prussia; Talleyrand obtained, 
with the title of Prince of Benevento, the 
principality of the same name, which be- 
iongea to the Pontifical States ; Bemadotte 
became Prince of Pontecorvo; Cambac^rte 
and Lebrun, Dukes of Parma and Placentia. 
Substantial reservations in &vour of the 
crown of France accompanied the creation 
of these inferior feudatories ; a million yearly 
was reserved fi^m the Neapolitan revenues 
to be distributed among the French soldiers." 
— Hajud. ix. 94, 96; Bignon, v. ISl. 



English commande» in Sicily resolved 
upon an effort by land and sea, with 
the double view of exciting an insur- 
rection on the one side of the capital, 
and relieving the forti*ess which so 
gallantly held out on the other. In 
the beginning of July an expedition 
set sail from Palermo, consisting of 
somewhat less than five thousand men, 
which landed in the Qulf of St £u- 
phemia ; and the commander. Sir John 
Stuart, issued a proclamation calling 
on the Calabrians to repair to his stan- 
dai'd and unite their efforts to expel 
the intruding sovereign. Few or none 
however, of the peasantry appeared in 
arms ; no intelligence of more distant 
armaments was received, andthe English 
general was beginning to hesitate whe- 
ther he should not re-embark his troops, 
when advices were received that Rey- 
nier, with a French foroe not greatly 
exceeding his own, was encamped at 
Maida, about ten miles distant. With 
equal judgment and resolution, Sir 
John Stuart immediately resolved to 
advance against his opponent; and if 
he could not expel the enemy from the 
Neapolitan territories, at least give the 
troops of the rival nations an oppor- 
tunity, so much longed for, of measur- 
ing their strength on a footing of com- 
parative equality. He moved forward 
his foroes, accordingly, in quest of the 
enemy. On the 5th July the outposts 
of the two armies were within sight of 
each other, and both sides preparod for 
a decisive conflict on the following 
morning : the French never doubting 
that they would speedily drive the pre- 
sumptuous islanders into the sea ; the 
English anxious, but not apprehensive, 
that it would be found, in tiie hour of 
trial, that they had not degenerated 
from their ancestors of Blenheim or 
Poictiers. 

25. When the English army arrived 
in sight, the corps of Reynier, consist- 
ing of five thousand infantry, six hun- 
di'ed cavalry, and a battery of horse- 
artillery, was strongly posted on a 
range of wooded heights which skirted 
the httle plain stretching from their feet 
toward the sea; while theBritish bivon- 
ackingin that marshy and unhealthy ex- 
panse on the banks of the Amato, were 
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in a situation of all others the most ex- 
posed to the pestilential influences of 
the malaria, at that sultry season in 
full activity. But Reynier was inspired 
with a supercilious contempt for his 
opponents, with whom he had com- 
bated in Egypt, and the defeats from 
whom, there received, he had entirely 
ascribed, in his subsequent publication, 
to the errors of General Menou. He 
was encouraged, besides, by the arrival 
of reinforcements in the night, which 
raised his forces to seven thousand five 
hundred men, and, resolving to leave 
nothing to the diseases of the climate, 
he marched at once to the encounter. 
Hastily, therefore, he descended from 
the heights, crossed the sluggish stream, 
and advanced against the enemy. 

26. Surprised, but nothing dismayed, 
at the unexpected appearance of forces 
80 much more considerable than they 
had anticipated, the British troops 
awaited, with undiminished resolution, 
the attack. Their right rested on the 
Amato, at the point where its lazy 
current falls into the sea ; the thic'kets 
and underwood which enveloped its 
mouth were filled with light troops, 
who kept up a destructive fire on the 
assailants as they approached. Not- 
withstanding the heavy loss which 
they sustained in consequence, the 
French bravely advanced, and, impa- 
tient of victory, after a few volleys 
had been exchanged, rushed forward 
with the bayonet. But they little knew 
the enemy with which they had now to 
deal No sooner did the English right, 
consisting of the light companies of the 
26th, 27th, 36th, 68th, 61st, Slst, and 
86th regiments, perceive the levelled 
steel of their opponents, than they too 
advanced withloud cheers to the charge ; 
the 1st light infantry, a famed French 
regiment, as gallantly pressed forward; 
and the rival nations approached each 
other till their bayonets literally cross- 
ed. At that appalling moment French 
enthusiasm sank before British intre- 
pidity ; their battalions broke and fled, 
but were instantly overtaken amidst 
deafening shouts, and assailed with 
such fury, that in a few minutes seven 
hundred lay dead on the spot, and a 
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thousand, including General Compare, 
were made prisoners. Taking advan- 
tage of this overthrow, the brigade 
imder General Auckland, which was 
immediately to the left of the victori- 
ous right, also pressed forward, and 
drove the enemy in that quarter from 
the field of battle. Defeated thus in 
the centre and right, Reynier made an 
attempt with his cavalry, in which 
arm the British were totsdly deficient, 
to overwhelm the other flank. A roll- 
ing fire of musketry repelled them 
from the front of the line ; but their 
squadrons, rapidly wheeling round the 
immovable infantiy, succeeded in turn- 
ing its left This movement might have 
yet retrieved the day, had not the 
French cavalry, in the midst of their 
advance, been assailed by a close and 
well-directed fire in flank from the 
20th regiment, which had that morn- 
ing landed, and came up most oppor- 
tunely at the decisive moment to take 
a part in the action. This unexpect- 
ed discharge totally disconcerted the 
horse, which fled in disoi*der from the 
field of battle ; and the enemy, routed 
at all points, withdrew his shattered 
battalions across the Amato, weakened 
by the loss of half their numbers.* 

27. The battle of Maida, though 
hardly noticed by the French nation 
amidst the blaze of Ulm and Auster- 
litz, had a most important effect upon 
the progress of the war. It is often by 
the feeUngs which it excites, and the 
moral impression with which it is at- 
tended, more than by its immediate 
results, or the numbers engaged on 
either side, that the importance of a 
victory is to be estimated. In this 
point of view, seldom was success 
more important than that thus achieved. 
True, the forces engaged were inconsi- 
derable, the scene remote, the probable 
immediate advantages trifling : but 
what mattered all that ? it was a duel 
between France and England, and 
France had succumbed in the conflict. 

* The total loss of the British was only 44 
killed and 284 wounded. The Duchess of 
Abrantes states the entire loss of the French 
at 6000 men.— D'Abrantxs, ix. 136 ; and Sir 
J. Stuart's Despcadi, Ann, Reg. 180Q. 694. 
O 
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At last the rivAl states had come into 
collision, on terms approaching to 
equality, and free from the paralysing 
influence of lukewarm or dubious 
allies. The result had been decisive : 
ihe veterans of Napoleon had fled be- 
fore the British steel Indescribable 
-was the national exultation at this 
glorious result. The disasters of the 
early years of the vrax were forgotten, 
«r ascribed to their true cause, — 
general inexperience in the military 
•rt; confidence, the surest presage 
of victory, when guided by prudence, 
was transferred from the naval to the 
land service; and, reposing securely 
on the fights of Alexandria and Maida, 
•11 classes openly expressed their ardent 
desire for an early opportunity of mea- 
suring the national strength on a 
greater scale with the conquerors of 
continental Europe. Publications be- 
gan to issue from the press which 
strongly urged the adoption of a more 
manly system of military policy,* and 
the descent of the British in large 
bodies on the shores of Germany or 
Italy : the people no longer hesitated 
to speak of Cressy and Azincour. The 
British historian need entertain no 
fears of exaggerating the moral influ- 
ence of this success, even with so in- 
considerable a force. He will have 
occasion to portray a similar result to 
the enemies of his country, from the 
successes of the Americans with de- 
tached ships at the close of the war. 
Kapoleon was well aware of its impor- 
tance : he received the accounts 9f 
the defeat at Maida with a degree of 
anguish which all his matchless powers 
of dissimulation could not conceal 
'^ Sive tanta, sive minor, victoria fuit^ 
ingens eo die res, ac nescio an maxima 
iUo bello, gesta sit ; non vinci euim ab 
Hannibale, vincentibus tunc difficilius 
fuit, quam postea vincere."f 

* In particular, Captain Pasley'e able and 
energetic treatise on the military policy of 
Enffland ; a work which had a powerful effect 
in directing the public attention to this im- 
portant subject. 

t " Be the victory great or small, a great 
affidr was achieved on that day, and I know 
not but the most important in the war. For 
not to be conquered by Hannibal, was then 
more difl&cult than afterwards to conquer." 
—LiVT, xxiii. 16. 



28. But» though, productive in the 
end of the most important consequences 
from the moral feelings which it in- 
spired, the victory of Maida was not 
attended at the moment with any dur- 
able results. In the first instance, in- 
deed, considerable advantages were 
gained. Every town and fort along the 
coast of Calabria fell into the hands of 
the victors. The whole artillery, stores, 
and ammunition collected for the inva- 
sion of Sicily, were taken or destroyed. 
The French forces made a precipitate 
retreat on all sides, and the insurrection 
spread like wildfire through the whole 
southern provinces of the Neapolitan 
dominions. A few days after, the town 
of Crotona, containing a thousand men, 
chiefly wounded, surrendered to the 
insurgents. The detachments of the 
French were cut off on all sides, and 
massacred with savage cruelty by the 
peasantiy, whose ferocity Qeneral Stu- 
art in vain endeavoured to appease, 
by a proclamation earnestly imploring 
them not to disgrace their cause by a 
deviation frotn tikie usages of civilised 
warfare. So general were the losses, 
that Reynier was unable to stop his 
retreat till he reached the intrenched 
camp of Cassano, where the junction 
of Verdiei^s division enabled his shat- 
tered army, weakened by the loss of 
eight thousand men, at length to make 
head against the enemy. 

29. These disasters might have been 
attended with important results upon 
the whole campaign in the Peninsula, 
could Gaeta have held out tiU the com- 
bined English and Neapolitan forces 
approached its walls. But the progress 
of the siege, and the vigour of Massena, 
who commanded the attacking army, 
rendered this impossible. After a gal- 
lant resistance, and the display of great 
skill on both sides, which rendered this 
siege one of the most memorable of the 
whole war, a practicable breach was 
effected in front of the citadel, while a 
second, of smaller dimensions, was 
formed on its flank. Already a column 
of three thousand grenadiers was pre- 
pared for the assault. Prince Hesse 
Fhilipsthal had some days before been 
mortally wounded by the bursting of 
a shell, and removed on boai'd an Eng- 
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lish yessel to Sicily : hie successor was 
not animated with his dauntless spirit; 
proposals of capitulation were made ; 
and Massena, glad on any terms to rai- 
der his force disposable for still more 
pressing exigencies, granted them the 
most honourable conditions. * The gaiv 
lison, still seven thousand strong, 
marched out with the honours of war; 
and on the 18th July the French flag 
waved on its classic and almost im- 
pregnable battlementSL 

80. The surrender of Gkketa, by ren- 
dering disposable the whole besieging 
force of Massena eighteen thousand 
strong, made the insurrection in Cala- 
bria hopeless, and the ulterior stay of 
the English army on the Neapolitan 
shores impossible. Sir John Stuart, 
therefore, slowhr bent his steps towards 
the straits of Messina ; and at length, 
on the 5th September, after a residence 
ci two months, the last detachments 
of the English embarked for Palermo, 
leaving of necessity, though on this oc- 
casion for the last time, the stain too 
often thrown on their arms, of exciting 
a people to resistance whom they sub- 
sequently abandoned to their invaders. 
Meanwhile the advance of Massena, 
though stubbornly resisted and at- 
tended with great bloodshed, was a 
succession of triumphs. The insurgents 
stood their ground bravely at the ro- 
mantic defile of Lauria, so well known 
to travellers in Calabria, but were at 
length turned by the Monte Gkddo, and 
defeated with great slaughter. A gue- 
rilla warfare ensued, attended with 

* The physical difficulties experienced by 
the asaaiiauts in this memorable siege were 
of the most formidable description ; its de- 
tails^ which are fully giren by General Ma- 
tiiieu Duma% are highly interesting to the 
military reader. No less than 120,000 cannon- 
shot and 22,000 bombs were fired by the gar- 
rison upon the besiegera before they return- 
ed a single gun ; but when their batteries 
were opened on tiie 10th July, the superiority 
of their fire became soon apparent. — Gaeta^ 
named after the ntirse of .£nea8,f underwent 
a desperate siege from the Austriansin 1707, 
when it surrendered only after a murderous 
assault by Marshal Oauu. Thirty years after- 
wards it was besieged and taken when de- 
fended only by an insufficient gairison."— 
DviUka, xy. 165, 170. 

t "Tv qnoque litorlbo* noiirii, JBMiM bqMz, 

JBternam morieni flunam, Caiet*. dediaci." 
ViiMin,,Iib.Ttt. 



savage cruelty on both sides. The 
stream of the Calore, which flowed 
through the theatre of the contest, de- 
scended to the sea chaiged with the 
bodies of the slain. But affcer several 
months of carnage, the French troops 
regained all the gro\md they had occu- 
pied prior to the descent of the Eng- 
lish; and an amnesty, judiciously pub- 
lished by ^Eing Joseph, at length put 
a period to this sanguinary and hope- 
less c6ntest, in which they lost by sick- 
ness and the sword little (Ediort of fifteen 
thousand men. 

81. No monarchy in Europe stood 
more in need of reformation than that 
of Naples when Joseph took possession 
of its throne. The administration of 
justice, the reg^tion of the finances, 
the general poUce of the country, stood 
equally in need of improvement. Hence 
the remarkable fact, so .common on the 
Continent, so rare in England, that the 
most democratically inclined of the 
whole community were those of the 
higher ranks who had travelled, or re- 
ceived the advantages of a liberal edu- 
cation; while the supportera of the ar- 
bitrary government, and all the abuses 
following in its train, were to be found 
among tibe rabble of the cities and the 
peasantiy of the country. A state of 
things which, however at variance with 
what is generally prevalent in a con- 
stitutional monar^y, arises naturally 
from the feelings brought into action 
in such circumstances as here occurred, 
and has been since abundantly verified 
by the experience of the southern mon- 
archies of Europe, when exposed to re- 
volutionary convulsions. Joseph Buo- 
naparte, who was endowed by nature 
with an inquisitive and beneficent spi- 
rit, found ample room for, and soon 
efiected, the most extensive ameliora- 
tions. Without conceding in an undue 
degree to the democratic spirit^ he 
boldly introduced reforms into every 
department. The estates held by the 
ndbles by a military tenure were de- 
prived of their unjust exemption from 
taxation; their castles, villages, and 
vassals subjected to the common law 
of the realm ; the number of convents 
was restricted; part of their estates 
appropriated to the discharge of the 
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public debt, part devoted to the estab- 
lishment of schools in every province 
for the youth of both sexes. Aca- 
demies for instruction in the military 
art, in naval science, in drawing, a na- 
tional institute, and various other use- 
ful institutions, were established in the 
capital. Roads, bridges, harbours, and 
canals, were undertaken or projected ; 
and a general spirit of activity was dif- 
fused by the- energy of the government 
Great part of these improvements have 
survived the ephemeral dynasty with 
which they originated, and constitute 
part of the lasting benefits induced in 
other countries by the disastrous wars 
of the French Revolution. 

32. The conquest of Naples and as- 
cent of the throne of the Two Sicilies 
by the brother of Napoleon was not 
iihe only usurpation which followed the 
'peace of Pressb.uig. The old common- 
wealth of Holland was destined to re- 
•x;eive a master from the victorious Em- 
-peror; while the republic of Venice, 
incorporated by the decree of 30th 
March with the kingdom of Italy, fur- 
nished a noblesse to surround and sup- 
>port his throne. Since their conquest 
by the French, under the victorious 
arms of Pichegru, the Dutch had uni- 
formly shared in all the revolutionary 
convulsions of the parent republic; and 
the authority latterly conferred on the 
-grand pensionary in 1805, had almost 
•established among them a monarchical 
government. Meanwhile the misfor- 
tunes of the state were unparalleled. 
Its most valuable colonies had been 
conquered by the English, and wei'e to 
all appearance indefeasibly imited to 
'that absorbing power. The Cape of 
Good Hope had become a half-way 
■house to their vast dominions in Ben- 
gal ; the island of Ceylon had recently 
been added to their possessions in the 
Indian Archipelago; and Surinam it- 
self, the entrepot of the commercial 
-riches of Holland in the eastern seas, 
had fallen into their hands. Their har- 
boura were blockaded, their commerce 
ruined, their flag had disappeared from 
the ocean ; and the state, as usual at 
the close of revolutionary convulsions, 
had fallen under the despotic rule of 
ignoble men, whose tyranny over others 



was equalled only by their base adula- 
tion to the foreign rulers of the com- 
monwealth. The people, despairing of 
relief, and worn out by the exactions 
of obscure tyrants, in the election of 
whom the respectable classes had taken 
no share, were desirous of any change 
which promised a more stable and cre- 
ditable order of things. 

83. Encouraged by these dispositions, 
Napoleon resolved to place his brother 
Louis on the throne of Holland. With 
this vieW) a Dutch deputation, composed 
of persons entirely in his interest, was 
insti'ucted to repair to Paris and de- 
mand his appointment. A treaty was 
soon concluded, which, on the preamble, 
" that it had been found by experience 
that the annual election of a chief ma- 
gistrate was the source of continual dis- 
cord, and that in the existing state of 
Europe a heradltary government could 
alone guarantee the independence and 
furnish securities to the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of the state," declared 
Louis king of Holland. A few days 
after, the new monarch was proclaimed, 
and issued a decree, in which he pro- 
mised to maintain the liberties of his 
people, whose independence was gua- 
ranteed by the Emperor. But the elu- 
sory nature of that independence was 
made painfully evident by the chai*ac- 
teristic speech which Napoleon made 
to his brother on the occasion : — "Never 
cease to regaixl yourself as a French- 
man. The dignity of constable of the 
empire shall be reserved to you and 
your descendants. It will recall to your 
recollection the duties you have to dis- 
charge towards me, and the importance 
which I attach to the guardianship of 
the strong places which I intrust to 
you, and which compose the northern 
frontier of my states." 

34. At the same time, the incorpo- 
ration of the Venetian states with the 
kingdom of Italy afforded the Emperor 
an opportunity of laying the founda- 
tion of that territorial noblesse by 
which he hoped to add stability and 
lustre to his throne. Twelve miUtaiy 
fiefs were created out of the ceded dis- 
tricts, which Napoleon reserved for 
the most distinguished of his marshals 
and ministers ; while a fifteenth of the 
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revenue which these states yielded to 
the treasury at Milan was set apart to 
form appanages suitable to those dig- 
nities. A revenue of one million two 
hundred thousand francs (£48,000) was 
on this occasion set apart from the 
taxes of the kingdom of Italy, to form 
a fund out of which he was to recom- 
pense his soldiers, and which was soon 
divided among a great variety of claim- 
ants. Thus Napoleon was rendering the 
conquests of his arms not only the 
source of power to himself, but of 
emolument t6 his followers in every 
degree. 

36. The system upon which Napo- 
leon now openly entered, of placing 
his relations and family on the thrones 
of the adjoining kingdoms, and sur- 
rounding France with a girdle, not of 
affiliated republics, but of dependent 
dynasties, was not, as has been some- 
tunes imagined, a mere ebullition of 
personal vanity or imperial pride. It 
had its origin in profound principles of 
state policy, and a correct appreciation 
of the circumstances which had ele- 
vated him to the throne, and con- 
tinued to surround him when there. 
He cleai'ly perceived that it was revo- 
lutionary passion, converted by his 
genius into the spirit for military con- 
quest, which had placed him on his 
present pinnacle of power, and that he 
was regarded with a jealous eye by the 
old European dynasties, who both 
dreaded, from dear-bought experience, 
the fervour which had elevated him to 
the throne, and were averae to the prin- 
ciples which had overturned the ancient 
family. He felt that, of necessity, 
however disguised under the semblance 
of friendship, his hand was against 
every man, and every man's hand 
against him. This being the case, the 
only peimanent bond of alliance to 
which he could trust was that which 
united him to his own family, and 
identified with his own the interests of 
inferior i^oyalties, dependent on the pre- 
servation of his great parent diadem. 
" I felt my isolated position," says he, 
** and threw out on all sides anchors of 
safety into the ocean by which I was 
surrounded ; where could I so reason- 
ably look for support as in my own re- 



lations ? could I expect as much from 
sti'angers ? " Such were the views of 
Napoleon ; and that» sihuUed cu he tocUf 
they were founded on reason, is per- 
fectly obvious. That the measures to 
which they led him, of displacing the 
adjoining monarchs, and seating on 
their thrones the members of his own 
family, were calculated to excite in the 
highest degree the jealousy and hosti- 
lity of the other Continental powers, 
and thus had a powerful influence in 
producing his idtimate overthrow, i» 
indeed equally certain. But these con- 
siderations afford no ground for im- 
peaching the soundness of the prin- 
ciples by which his conduct was regu- 
lated. They show only that he was 
placed in circumstances which requir- 
ed a hazardous game to be played ; and 
add another to the many illustrations- 
which the history of this eventful 
period exhibits of the eternal truth, 
that those who owe their elevation ta 
revolutionary passion, whatever form 
it may have assumed, are driven on 
before a devouring flame, more fatal 
in the end to those who are impelled 
by, than to those who resist its fury.* 

86. On the same day on which a 
king was given by the French Emperor- 
to the United Provinces, an ambassa- 
dor arrived from the Grand Signior,. 
who came to congratulate him on his ac- 
cession to the imperial dignity. He was- 
received with the utmost condescen- 
sion ; and the words used by Napoleon^ 
on the occasion are well worthy of 
being recorded, when taken in con- 
junction with his subsequent conduct 
to that power by the treaty of Tilsit. 
" Everjrthing," said he, " that can hap- 
pen, either of good or bad fortune, to 
the Ottomans, will be considered in 
the same light by France. Have the 
goodness, M. Ambassador, to transmit 
these words to Sultan Selim. Let 
him ever recollect that my enemies, 
who are also his own, may one day 
penetrate to his capital He never can 
have any cause of apprehension fi'om 

» " The truth is," said Napoleon, *' that 1 
was never master of my own movements — I 
was never altogether my own. I was always 
governed by circumatances.'*— LasCasis, vlL 
124, 126. 
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me : united to my throne lie need fear 
nothing from his enemies." Within a 
vear after these words were spoken, 
Kapoleon signed on the' Niemen a 
treaty with Russia for the partition of 
the whole Turkish territories in Eu- 
rope. 

87. But whfle fortune seemed thus 
larishing her choicest gifts on Napo- 
leon by land, and the dynasties of Eu- 
rope were melting away before his 
breath, disaster, with equally unvarying 
course, was attending all his maritime 
operations, and the sceptre of the ocean 
had irrevocably passed into the hands 
of his enemies. The victory of Tra- 
falgar, with the subsequent achieve- 
ment of Sir Richard Strachan, had 
almost entirely destroyed the great 
combined fleet which under Yilleneuve 
had issued from Cadiz : but the squa- 
drons of Rochefort and Brest, upon the 
oo-operataon of which Napoleon had so 
fondly calculated, still existed ; and he 
was not yet sufficiently humbled by 
disaster to renounce altogether the 
hope of deriving some advantage from 
their services. He resolved to employ 
the remainder of his naval forces, not 
in regular battles with the English 
fleet, but in detached operations in 
smaller armaments, against their re- 
mote colonies or merchant vessels. 
Half the Brest squadron, consisting of 
eleven line-of-battle ships, was victual- 
led for six months ; and in the middle 
of December, when the Channel fleet 
was blown off the station by violent 
winds, they stood out to sea, and shortly 
after divided into two squadrons. The 
first, under Admiral Leissegues, con- 
sisting of five ships of the line and two 
frigates, was destined to carry out suc- 
cours to St Domingo ; while the se- 
cond, imder Willaumez, embracing six 
ships of the line and two frigates, re- 
ceived orders to make for the Cape of 
Qood Hope, and do as much injury as 
possible to the English homeward- 
bound merchant fleeta But a cruel 
destiny awaited both squadrons, which 
nearly annihilated the enemy's remain- 
ing naval force, and almost closed the 
long series of British maritime tri- 
umphs during the war. 

38. Admiral Leissegues arrived with- 



out any accident at St Domingo, and 
disembarked his troops and stores ; but 
the damage he had experienced from 
the wintry storms during the passage 
of the Atlantic rendered some repairs 
necessary, whi<di were undertaken in 
the open roadstead of tiiat harbour. 
The imprudent security which had 
dictated that resolution was soon se- 
verely punished. On the 6th February 
Admiral Duckworth, who had been d&> 
tached from the blockading squadron 
before Cadiz in pursuit of the enemy, 
hove in sight with seven ships of the 
line and four frigates. Four of the 
English ships engaged each a single 
adversary, while the three others united 
against the Imperial, a splendid vessel 
of a hundred and thirty guns, which 
bore the Admiral's flag, and was equal 
to the encounter of any two of its op- 
ponents. So unequal a contest as that 
with three, however, could not be of 
long endurance. Notwithstanding all 
their efforts to escape, the French squa- 
dron were overtaken and brought to 
close action : a desperate conflict of 
two hours ensued, which terminated 
in the whole of their line-of-battle ships 
being taken or destroyed ; three having 
struck their colours, and two, includ- 
ing the superb Imperial, being driven 
ashore and burned. The frigates stood 
out to sea during the confusion of this 
murderous engagement, and escaped. 
Nothing could exceed the gallantry 
with which the French in all their ships 
stood to their guns : on board the three 
taken alone, ihe killed and wounded were 
no less than 760 ; while the total loss 
of the British was only 64 killed, and 
294 wounded. The Imperial, befoi'e it 
ran ashore, had seen flve hundi'ed of its 
bravest saUors mowed down by the ir- 
resistible fire of the English vessels. 

89. Though not overtaken by so 
overwhelming a disaster, the cruize of 
Admiral Willaumez, with the remainder 
of the Brest fleet, was in the end nearly 
as calamitous. Having received intel- 
ligence, when he approached the Cape, 
of the capture of that settlement by the 
British, he stood over for Brazil, where 
he watered and revictualled at Bahia, 
and moved northward towards the 
West Indies, in hopes of falling in 
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with the homeward-bound Jamaica 
fleet. Thither he was tracked by Sir 
Alexander Cochrane, with four sail of 
;he line, who, though not in sufficient 
itreDgth to risk an engagement, follow- 
ed him at a distance, and, by means of 
his look-out frigates, observed all his 
movements. On the 12th July, Sir 
John Borlase Warren arrived from 
England at Barbadoes. His squadron 
had been fitted out and performed the 
voyage with unexampled rapidity, 
having left Spithead only on the 4th 
June : Sir Richard Strachan soon after 
made his appearance with a second 
fleet in the same latitude; while a 
third, imder Admiral Louis, put to 
sea in the end of August, to inter- 
cept the return of the French. As 
it was now evident that the atten- 
tion of the English government- was 
fuUy fixed on this squadron, the last 
which the enemy had at sea, the most 
serious apprehensions began to pervade 
the French that they would share the 
fate of their comrades on the coast of 
St Domingo ; and under the influence of 
these feelings the Veteran, of seventy- 
four guns, commanded by Jerome 
Buonaparte, separated from the rest 
of the squadron, and without any 
orders stood away in the night of the 
80th July for Friice. Discouraged by 
this defection, and perceiving no possi- 
bility of maintaining his position, Wil- 
laumez saw no resource but to make 
sail for the first fiiendly harbour in 
Europe. In doing so, however, he was 
assailed by a furious tempest, which 
totally dispersed his fleet. The Foud- 
royant, severely disabled, with diffi- 
culty reached the Havannah, pursued 
by the English frigate Anson, under 
the very guns of the Moro Cajstle ; the 
Impetueux was standing in for the 
Chesapeake, when she was descried 
by Sir Richard Strachan's squadron, 
driven ashore and burned, her crew 
being made prisoners; two other 
seventy-fours wei'e destroyed by the 
English in the same bay ; the Cassard 
alone, which was supposed to have 
foundered at sea, regained Brest about 
the middle of October in the most de- 
plorable condition. Jerome Buona- 
parte, in the Veteran, made a rich 



prize in returning to Europe; but* 
chased by some English vessels whea 
he reached the bay of Biscay, he waa 
obliged to let go his booty, and after a 
hard run only reached the coast of 
France by steering his vessel ashore 
under the batteries of the little harbour 
of Concameau, where she was aban« 
doned, but the crew and guns got into 
safety. 

4.0. The squadron under Admiral 
Linois, which had so 'long wandered 
almost unmolested in the Indian Ooean, 
and done very great damage to our 
commerce in the East, after its inglo- 
rious repulse by the China mercantile 
fleety of which an accoimt has already 
been given, [AfUe, Chap, xxxvil § 27,J 
made an attack on the CenturioOy 
fifty guns, and two English merchant- 
men, in the bay of Vizigapatam. But 
though they took one of the merchant- 
men, and drove the other on shore^ 
they could make no impression on the 
line -of -battle ship, which, with un- 
daimted resolution, bore up against 
triple odds, and at length succeeded 
in repulsing the enemy. Finding that 
the Cape of Good Hope had been 
conquei'ed by the British, Linois re- 
luctantly bent his steps homeward, and 
had reached the European latitudes^ 
when he fell in the night into the 
middle of Sir John Borlase Warren's 
squadron, and after a short action 
was taken, with the Marengo of eighty, 
and the Belle Poule of forty guna. 
Next day, five large frigates, with 
troops on board bound for the West 
Indies, were met at sea by a Britidi 
squadron under Sir Samuel Hood, and, 
after a running fight of several houre^ 
four out of the five were captured. 
The only division of the enemy at sea 
at that period which escaped destruo- 
tion was the Rochefort squadron, under 
Admiral Lallemand, which had the 
good fortune not to fall in with any of 
the British fleets, and at length, after 
a cruise of six months, regained its 
harbour, having made eight hundred 
prisoners from merchant vessels in 
the course of its voyage. From its 
singular good fortune in eluding the 
pursuit of all the fleets sent in search 
of it by the British government, Lal- 
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lemand's was called by the English 
sailors the Inyisible Squadron. He 
had the fortune to meet and capture 
the Calcutta of fifty guns, which, while 
conyoying some merchantmen, fell in- 
to the middle of his fleet of four line- 
of-battle ships, and surrendered after 
a gallant resistance; and his safe re- 
turn was celebrated as a real triumph 
by the French, who in those disas- 
trous days accounted an escape from 
the enemy at sea as equivalent to a 
victory. 

41. These maritime transactions con- 
duct us to an important epoch in the 
war — that in which the French and 
Spanish navies were totally desteot- 
ED, and the English fleet, by general 
consent, had attained to universal 
DOMINION. There is something solemn, 
and apparently providential, in this ex- 
traordinary ascendancy acquired on 
that element by a single power. No- 
thing approaching to it had occurred 
since the fall of the Roman empire. 
Napoleon afterwards acquired impor- 
tant additions of maiitime strength. 
The fleets of Russia, the galleys of 
Turkey, the important harbours of 
Denmark, were put at his disposal ; but 
he never again ventured on naval en- 
terprises ; and, with the exception of 
an unhappy sortie of the Brest fleet, 
which was soon terminated by the 
flames of Basque Roads, no sea-fight 
of any moment occurred to the conclu- 
sion of the war. Fearless and unre- 
sisted, the English fleets thencefor- 
ward navigated the ocean in every 
part of the globe, transporting troops, 
convoying merchantmen, blockading 
ports, with as much security as if 
they had been traversing an inland 
sea of the British dominions. Band- 
ed Europe did not venture to leave its 
harbours. All apprehensions of inva- 
sion disappeared; and England, re- 
lieved alike from danger of domestic 
warfare and of colonial embarrass- 
ment, was enabled to direct her undi- < 
vided attention to land operations, and 
launch forth her legions in that cai*eer 
of glory which has immortalised the 
name of Wellington. 

42. It was not thus at the commence- 
ment of the stiniggle, nor had it been 
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thus in the preceding war. The mild 
and pacific Louis XVI. had nursed up 
the French marine to an unprecedent- 
ed pitch of power. The French and 
Spanish fleets had ridden triumphant 
in the Channel Gibraltar had been 
refictualled in presence of superior 
forces only by the admirable skill of 
Admiral Howe; and more than once 
it had seemed for a moment doubtful 
whether the ancient naval greatness of 
England was not about to yield to the 
rising star of the Bourbons. When 
the war broke out, Louis bequeathed 
to the Convention a gallant fleet of 
eighty ships of the line, and a splendid 
colony in St Domingo, which equalled 
all the other sugar islands of the world 
put together. But revolutionary con- 
vulsions, however formidable in the 
creation of a military, can never pro- 
duce a naval power. The insanity of 
Brissot and the society of Les Amis 
des Noirs cut off the right arm of th& 
maritime strength of France by the 
destruction of St Domingo ; the con- 
fiscations of the Convention utterly 
ruined her commercial wealth ; the 
blockade of her harbours deprived her 
of the only means of acquiring naval 
experience. One disaster followed 
another, till not only her own fleets 
were destroyed, but the navies of all 
Europe were so utterly paralysed, that 
the English flag alone appeared on the 
ocean, and the monarch whose will 
was obeyed from Gibraltar to the 
North Cape, and from the Ural Moun- 
tains to the Atlantic. Ocean, did not 
venture to combat the sloops which 
daily insulted him in his harbours. 

43. This astonishing result led to a 
total change in the weapons by which 
Napoleon thereafter combated Great 
Britain, and impelled him into that in- 
satiable career of conquest which ulti- 
mately occasioned his ruin. He at 
once perceived that it was in vain, at 
least for a very considerable time, 
to make any attempt to withstand the 
English at sea, and that the prospect 
of ultimately rivalling their power on 
that element could only be entertained 
after a costly construction of ships of 
war, during a long course of years, in 
all the harboui-s of Europe. Aban.- 
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doning, therefore, all idea of I'enewing 
any maritime contest, till his prepa- 
rations, eveiTwhere set on foot, for the 
formation 01 a navy were completed, 
he turned his mind to the conversion 
of his power at land to such a course 
of policy as might strike at the root of 
the commercial greatness of England. 
Thence the Continental System, 
based on the project of totally exclud- 
ing British goods and manufactures 
from all the European monai'chies, 
which required for its completion the 
concurrence of all the Continental 
powers, which could everywhere be 
enforced only by the most rigid police, 
and could succeed only through the 
intervention of universal dominion. 
From the moment that this ruling 
principle obtained possession of his 
mind, the conquest of Europe, or at 
leasi the subjection of all its govern- 
ments to his control, became a matter 
of necessity ; for, if any considerable 
state were left out, the barrier would 
be incomplete, and through the chasm 
thus left in the defences, the enemy 
would speedily find an entrance. The 
termination of the maritime war, there- 
fore, is not only an era of the highest 
importance, with reference to the sepa- 
rate interests of England, but it is 
the commencement of that important 
change in the system of Continental 
warfare which necessarily brought Na- 
poleon to the alternative of universal 
dominion or total ruin. 

44. Doubtless the highest praise is 
due to the long line of brave and illus- 
trious men, who, during a series of 
ages, reared up the astonishing mari- 
time power of England. It was not, 
like the empires of Napoleon or Alex- 
ander, constructed in a single lifetime ; 
nor did it fall with the fortunes of the 
heroes who gave it birth. It grew, on 
the contrary, like the Roman power, 
through a long succession of ages, and 
survived the- death of the most re- 
nowned chiefs who had contributed to 
its splendour. So early as the time of 
Edward III. the English navy had in- 
flicted a dreadful wound on that of 
France ; thirty thousand of the van- 
quished had fallen in a single engage- 
ment; and the victory of Sluya equal- 



led in magnitude and importance, 
though, from the frequency of subse- 
quent naval triumphs, it has not at- 
tained equal celebrity with, those of 
Gressy and Azincour. The fi-eebom 
intrepidity of Blake, the fire of Essex, 
the dauntless valour of Hawke, contri- 
buted to cement the mighty fabric. 
It grew and hardened with every effort 
made for its overthrow. The power 
of Louis XIV., the genius of Napo- 
leon, were alike shattered against itEP 
strength ; the victories of La Hogu& 
and Trafalgar equally bridled, at ther 
distance of a century from each other, 
the two most powerful monarchs of 
Europe ; and the genius of Nelson only 
put the keystone in the arch which al- 
ready spanned the globe. The world 
had never seen such a body of seamea 
as those of England during the revolu- 
tionary war. Dauntless to their ene- 
mies, yet submissive to their chiefs — 
brave in action, yet cool in danger — 
impetuous in assault, yet patient in de- 
fence — capable of the utmost efforts 
of patriotic devotion, yet attentive to* 
the most minute points of naval disci- 
pline — submissive to orders equally 
when facing the muzzles of an enemy'» 
broadside, or braving the storms of tii& 
northern ocean — capable of enduring 
alike the vertical rays of the torrid 
zone, or the frozen severity of an arctie 
winter — cherishing, amidst the irregu- 
larities of naval life, the warmth of 
domestic affection; and nursing, amidst 
the solitude of the waves, the ennobling 
sentiments of religious duty. By such 
vii-tues, not a transient, but an endur- 
ing fabric is formed. It is by such 
fortitude that a lasting impression oa 
human affairs is produced. 

45. But amidst all our admiratioi^ 
of the character of the British navy, 
destined to rival in the annals of the 
world the celebrity of the Roman le- 
gions, we must not omit to pay a just 
tribute to the memory of their gallant 
and unfortunate, but not on that ac- 
count less estimable antagonists. la 
the long and ai'duous struggle which 
for three centuries the French navy 
maintained with the English, they were 
called to the exercise of qualities not 
less worthy of admiration. Theurs was 
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the courage which can resolutely ad- 
vance, not to victory, but dtfeat ; the 
heroism which knows how to encoun- 
ter not only danger but obloquy; which 
can long and bravely maintain a sink- 
ing cause, uncheered by on^ ray of 
public sympathy ; which, under a sense 
of duty, can return to a combat in 
which disaster only can be anticipated ; 
and sacrifice not only life, but reputa- 
tion, in the cause of a country which 
bestowed on success alone the smiles 
of general favour. Napoleon constantly 
lamented that his admirals, though 
personally brave, wanted the skilful 
combination, the daring energy, which 
distinguished the leaders of his land 
forces, and gave the English admirals 
such astonishing triumphs. But had 
he possessed more candour, or been 
more tolerant of misfortune, he would 
have seen that such daring can be ac- 
quired only in the school of victory ; 
tiiat, as self-confidence is its soul, so 
despondence is its ruin; that the vehe- 
ment bursts of anger with which he 
visited the leaders under whom dis- 
asters at sea had been incurred, was 
the chief cause of this nervous dread 
of responsibility ; and that, in reality, 
the admirals who encountered not only 
danger but disgrace in combating the 
arms of Nelson, were often more wor- 
thy of admiration than those who led 
his land forces to certain victory at 
Austerlitz or Jena. 

46. As the English navy has thus 
risen by slow degrees to univei'sal do- 
minion, so the analogy of history leads 
to the conclusion, that great and dur- 
able results are to be produced by its 
agency. And without presuming to 
scan too minutely the designs of Pro- 
vidence, in which we are merely blind 
though free agents, it may not be going 
too far to assert, that the ultimate 
object for which this vast power was 
created, is already conspicuous. The 
Roman legions bequeathed to the world 
the legacy of modem Europe ; its em- 
pires and monarchies are but provinces 
of their dominion, regenerated by the 
fierce energy of northern valour. The 
English navy will transmit to mankind 
the still more glorious inheritance of 
Transatlantio and Australian greatness. 



A new world has been peopled by its de- 
scendants, and embued with its spirit: 
freedom, tempered by power, will fol- 
low in its footsteps : more closely than 
it did the march of the Roman legions 
will the career of civilisation follow the 
British flag. The era is fast approach- 
ing in this narrative, when another 
power, equally slow in its growth, 
equally permanent in its progress, will 
come before us, arising to greatness in 
the east of Europe. The Cross is in- 
scribed on its banners: Woe to the 
Crescent ! is the watch-cry of its people; 
and while the brilliant meteor of Napo- 
leon, rising on the fleeting ascendant 
of passion and crime, is extinguished 
in blood, these two colossal empires, ir- 
resistible, the one by sea and the other 
by land, will each lay the foundations 
of the spi'ead of Christianity through 
half the globe. 

47. These defeats of the French naval 
squadrons were not the only maritime 
operations of this year. Before Mr 
Pitt's death, he had prepared an expe- 
dition, under Sir David Baird, consist- 
ing of five thousand men, for the re- 
duction of the Cape of Good Hope, the 
naval armament being under the dii*eo- 
tion of Sir Home Popham. On the 4th 
January 1806, the whole reached Table 
Bay ; but the violence of the surf pre- 
cluding the possibility of disembai'king 
in that quarter, they were obliged to 
land in Leopard Bay, from whence 
they moved immediately towards the 
capital On the 8th they came up with 
the Dutch forces, five thousand strong, 
chiefly cavalry, in battle array, upon 
an elevated plateau which the road 
crossed on the summit of the Blue 
Mountains. The Hollanders stood seve- 
ral dischaiges without flinching; but 
no sooner were preparations made for 
charging with the bayonet, than they 
broke and fled, leaving seven hundred 
killed and wounded on the field of 
battle; while the loss of the victors 
was only two hundred and twelve. 
This action decided the fate of the co- 
lony : Cape Town surrendered; General 
Jansens, who had retired with three 
thousand men towards the Hottentot 
country, was induced by an honour- 
able capitulation, which provided for 
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his safe retnm to Europe with all his 
forces, to abandon a hopeless contest ; 
and within eight days from the time 
when the troops were first landed, the 
British flag waved on all the forts, and 
this valuable colony was permanently 
annexed to the British dominions. 

48. This well- concerted enterprise 
added an important settlement to the 
British colonial girdle, which already 
almost encircled the earth: but the 
facility with which it was achieved, in- 
spired the commanders with an over- 
weening confidence, which ultimately 
led to serious disasters. Sir Home 
Popham had at a former period been 
privy to certain designs of Mr Pitt 
for operations in concert with General 
Miranda in South America, and had 
even been appointed, in December 
1804, to the Diadem of sixty-four guns, 
" for the purpose of co-operating with 
General Miranda, to the extent of tak- 
ing advantage of any of his proceed- 
ings which might tend towards our 
attaining a position on the continent 
of South .Ajnerica favourable to the 
trade of this country." This inten- 
tion, however, had been afterwards 
abandoned, or at least suspended, in 
consequence of the urgent remon- 
strances of Rassia against any such re- 
mote employment of the British forces ; 
a>nd when he arrived at the Cape, Sir 
Home had no authority, express or 
implied, to employ any part of the 
forces under his command on any other 
expedition. But his ardent imagina- 
tion had been strongly impressed by 
the brilliant results, both to the nation 
and the officers engaged in the service, 
which might arise from such a desti- 
nation of part of the force which had 
effected the reduction of the Cape of 
Good Hope; and having persuaded Sir 
David Baird, the governor of that set- 
tlement, to a certain extent to enter 
into his views, he set sail in the begin- 
ning of April from Table Bay, taking 
with him the whole naval force under 
his command, and fifteen hundred land 
troops. With these, and two com- 
panies which he had the address to 
procure from St Helena, he steered 
straight for the mouth of the Rio de la 
Plata. 



49. The expedition reached theneigh- 
bourhood of Buenos Ayres on the 24th 
June, and the troops were immediately 
disembarked. General Beresford, who 
commanded the land forces, at once 
proceeded against that town, while 
the naval forces distracted the atten-* 
tion of the enemy, by threatening 
Monte Video, where the principal re- 
gular forces were collected. Buenos 
Ayres, chiefly defended by militia, was 
unable to withstand the energetic at- 
tack of the invaders ; and the capitu- 
lation was soon concluded, which gua- 
ranteed private property — a stipulation 
which i^e English commanders reli- 
giously observed, though cargoes of 
great value were lying afloat on the 
river, and might, by the established 
usages of war, have been declared good 
prize. But public stores to a great 
amount fell into the hands of the vic- 
tora ; of which 1,200,000 dollars were 
forthwith forwarded to government^ 
while quicksilver to double the amount 
was seized for the benefit of the cap- 
tors. 

50. Government were extremely em- 
barrassed how to act when intelligence 
of this unlooked-for success reach^ the 
British Islands. Not that they felt any 
doubt as to the inexpedience and un- 
happy tendency of the enterprise ; for, 
on the first information that the ex- 
pedition was in contemplation, they 
had despatched orders to countermand 
its sailing; which unhappily arrived 
too late to put a stop to its progress. 
But they were unable to stem or mode- 
rate the delirium of joy which pervaded 
the minds of the mercantile classes on 
receipt of the despatches. The Eng- 
lish, subject beyond any other people, 
perhaps, of whom history makes men- 
tion, to periodical, though foi'tunately 
not very lasting, fits of insanity, were 
suddenly seized with tiie most immo- 
derate transports. Boundless fields of 
wealth, it was thought, were opened, 
endless markets f&e the produce of 
manufacturing industiy discovered ; 
and those fabled regions which formed 
the Eldovado of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
appeared about to pour their inex- 
haustible treasures into the British 
Islands. Under the influence of these 
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highly excited feelings, every principle 
of i*eaBon, every suggestion of sense, 
every consideration of policy, every 
lesson of experience, was swept away : 
speculations the most extravagant were 
entered into, projects the most> insen- 
sate formed, expectations the most 
ridiculous entertained ; and govern- 
ment, unable to withstaoid the torrent, 
were obliged to dissemble their real 
feelings, and give a certain counte- 
nance to ideas which could be fraught 
only with ruin to all who acted upon 
them. 

51. But long before the cabinet of 
St James's were either required to 
come to a resolution in what manner 
they were to act in regard to their new 
acquisition, or the boundless consign- 
ments which were in preparation could 
have crossed the Atlantic, the conquest 
itself had returned to the government 
of its former masters. Ashamed of 
their ddfeat by a handful of foreigners, 
and recovered from the consternation 
which the unwonted occurrence of an 
invasion had at first produced, the 
Spaniards began to entertain serious 
thoughts of expelling the intruders. 
An insurrection was secretly organised 
in the city of Buenos Ayres, almost 
under the eyes of the English com- 
manders, without their being aware of 
what was going forward. The militia 
of the surrounding districts were as- 
sembled; Colonel Lini^res, a French 
officer in ,the Spanish service, favoured 
by a thick fog, succeeded in crossing 
over from Monte Video at the head of 
a thousand regular troops ; and on the 
4th August the small English gaiTison, 
assailed by several thousand men from 
without, found itself menaced with in- 
surrection within the city. The state 
of the weather rendered embarkation 
impossible; a desperate conflict en- 
sued in the town; and the English 
troops, after sustaining for seyeixd 
honra an unequal conflict with the 
enemy, in greatly superior force in the 
streets, and a still more deadly be- 
cause unseen foe in the windows and 
on the roofs of houses, were obliged to 
capitulate. The terms of the surren- 
der were afterwards violated by the 
Spaniaixls, and the whole remaining 



troops, thirteen hundred in number,, 
made prisoners of war, after havings 
lost nearly two hundred in killed and 
wounded. Sir Home Popham, the 
author of these calamities, succeeded 
in making his escape with the squad- 
ron, and cast anchor off the mouth of 
the river, where he maintained a block- 
ade till mnforcements enabled the- 
British to restime the offensive, attend- 
ed, in the end, with still more unfortu- 
nate circumstancee^ in the succeeding' 
year. General Miranda, whose pro- 
jects against Soiith America had been: 
the remote cause of all these disasters, 
disappointed in his expectations of 
assistance both from the British and 
American governments, set sail from 
New York at the head of a most in- 
adequate force of one sloop and two' 
schooners ; and after imdergoing many 
hardships, and landing on the Spanish 
main, was obliged to re-embark and 
make the best of his way back to Tri- 
nidad. 

52. Differences at this period arose,, 
which threatened to involve the British 
government in a far more serious con- 
test with the United States of North 
America. They originated in griev- 
ances which unquestionably gave ther 
Americans much ground for complaint, 
although no fault could be imputed to> 
the English maritime policy ; and they* 
were the necessary result of their hav- 
ing engrossed a large portion of th& 
lucrative can*ying trade between the 
belligerent powers. The first subject 
of complaint was the impressment of 
seamen said to be British in the Ameri- 
can service : the next, the alleged vio- 
lation of neutral rights, by the seizure 
and condemnation of vessels engaged 
in the carrying trade between Fi-ance- 
and her own or allied colonies. The 
first, though a practice of all others the 
most likely to produce feelings of irri- 
tation among those upon whom it was: 
exercised, arose unavoidably from the* 
similarity of habits and identity of lan- 
guage in the two states, which of course 
rendered desei-tion frequent from the 
one service to the other; and was a 
necessary consequence fi*om the right 
of search which the American govern- 
ment, by a solemn ti*eaty in 1794, had 
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I'eoognised, and which oouBtituted the 
'basis of the whole maritime laws of 
Europe. It was impossible to expect 
that when British officers, in the coarse 
of searching neutral yessels for contra- 
t>and articles, came upon English sailors 
who had deserted to the service of these 
neutrals, and whom they recognised, 
they should not reclaim ti^em for their 
own countiy. If abuses were com- 
mitted in the exercise of this delicate 
rights that was a good reason for mak- 
ing i^egnlations to chec^L them as far as 
possible, and provide for a due inves- 
tigation of the matter, but none for 
abrogating the privilege altogether.* 
The second arose from the decisions of 
the English admiralty courts, which 
now declat*ed good prize neutral ves- 
sels carrying colonial produce from the 
enemy's colonies to the mother state, 
though they had landed and paid 
duties in the neutral countiy, contrary 
to the former usage, which admitted 
that step as a break in the continuity 
of the voyage, and protected the cargo. 

* On the part of the Americans, it was 
contended, " that the practice of searching 
for and impressing seamen on bonrd their 
■vessels was not only derogatory to the honour 
of their flag as an independent nation, but led 
to such outrages and abuses, that, while it 
continued, no lasting peace or amity could 
be expected with Great Britain. It conti- 
oiually liappened that native Americans were 
impressed, and obliged to servo in the Eng- 
lish navy on pretence of their being British- 
ism subjects ; and such was the similarity 
of language and external appearance between 
the two nations, tbat even with the fairest 
Intentions such mistakes must Arequentlv 
happen. A practice which leads to such 
abuses cannot be tolerated by an indepen- 
dent state. It is in vain to appeal to abstract 
right, or the practice of other states; the close 
similarity of the Americans and English ren- 
ders the exercise of it infinitively more 
griovous in their case than it could be in anv 
x>ther. The American government are will- 
ing to concur in any reasonable measures to 
prevent British deserters fh>m finding refuge 
■on board the American ships ; but tney can 
no longer permit the liberty of their citizens 
to depend on the interested or capricious 
sentence of an English officer." 

To this it was replied on the part of Great 
Britain, " That no power but her own could 
release a British subject fi:om the allegiance 
which she owed to the government of his 
nativity ; and that, provided she infringed 
not the jurisdiction of other independent 
states, she had a right to enforce their ser- 
■vices wherever she found them : that no state 
«ouid, by the maritime law, prevent its 



58. The ground of the distinction, as 
explained by Sir William Scott, was, 
that to bring the neutral within the 
exception, it was necessary that there 
should be a bona fide landing and pay- 
ment of duties ; and so it had been ex- 
pressly stated in Lord Hawkesbury's 
declaration on the subject^ issued in 
1802 ; whereas, under the system of 
revenue laws established in the United 
States, this was not done. On the con- 
trary, the payment of the duties was 
only secured by bonds, which were 
cancelled by debentures for the same 
sums the moment the goods were re- 
exported, which was usually done, 
without unlading, next day, so that 
the whole was a mere evasion, and cost 
only Si per cent on the amount of the 
sums nominally paid. It was strictly 
conformable to legal principle to ^f use 
to recognise such an elusory proceed- 
ing as sufficient to break the continuity 
of the voyage, and permit the goods to 
set out on tiieir travels anew, as from 
a neutral state; but it was equally 

merchant vessels being searched for contra- 
band articles ; and if in the course of that 
search her subjects were discovered, who had 
withdrawn from their lawful allegiance, on 
what principle could the neutral refuse to 
give them up? It is impossible to maintain 
that a belligerent may search neutral vessels 
for articles of a certain sort, held contraband 
and belonging to that neutral, and not at the 
same time reclaim its own subjects, if simul- 
taneously discovered. The right of impress- 
ment is a necessary corollary from the right 
of search ; it is in truth the exercise of a still 
clearer privilege. The difficulty of distin- 
guishing an Englishman from an American is 
no reason for abandoning the right of search- 
ing for subjects of the former state, whatever 
reason it may afford for discrimination and 
forbearance in the exercise of it. If the 
right is abused, the officer guilty of the 
wrong will meet with exemplary punish- 
ment ; if the Americans can show that a 
native of the United States has bv mistake 
been seized for a Briton, he will be imme- 
diately released; but it is impossible for 
Great Britain to relinquish for an instant a 
right essential to the existence of her navy, 
and the knowledge of which alone prevents 
her ships of war being deserted for the higher 
wages which the lucrative commerce of neu- 
trals enables them to offer, as a bribe to tho 
principal defenders of her independence. If 
such a change is ever to be made, it can only 
be on the neutrals providing some substitute 
for the present practice equally efficacious^ 
and not more liable to abuse, which has 
never yet been done."— See Ann. Reg. 1806, 
244, 246. 
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natural that the sufferers under this dis- 
tinction should exclaim loudly against 
its severity, and ascribe to the British 
courts inconsistent conduct^ in first re- 
cognising as l^al a trade from the 
enemy's colony to the mother state, 
interrupted by payment of duties at a 
neutral harbour, and then, after exten- 
sive capital had, on the faith of that 
recognition, been sunk in the traffic, 
declaring the vessels engaged in it good 
prize. 

64. To these serious and lasting sub- 
jects of discord, was added the irrita- 
tion produced by an unfortunate shot 
from the British ship Leander, en the 
coast of America, which killed a native 
of that country, and produced so vehe- 
ment a commotion, that Mr Jefferson 
issued an intemperate proclamation, 
forbidding the crew of that and some 
other English vessels from entering the 
harbours of the United States. Meet- 
ings took place in all the principal 
cities of the Union, at which violent 
resolutions on aU the subjects of com- 
plaint were passed by acclamation. 
Congress caught the flame, and after 
some preliminary angry decrees, passed 
a non-importation act against the manu- 
factures of Qreat Britain, to take effect 
on the 15th November following. The 
English people were equally loud in 
the assertion of their maritime rights, 
and everything announced the com- 
mencement of a Transatlantic war by 
a state already engaged with more than 
half of Europe. 

55. But, fortunately for both coun- 
tries, whose real interests are not more 
closely united than their popular pas- 
sions are at variance, the adjustment 
of the matters in dispute wa& placed 
in wiser and cooler heads than the 
excited populace of either. Commis- 
sioners were sent from Ameiica to ne- 
gotiate with Great Britain, and endea- 
vour to obtain some clear and precise 
rule for regulating their trade with the 
enemy's colonies, not liable to be 
changed by orders of council or deci- 
sions of courts as to the intentions of 
partieSb These commissioners were 
Mr Munroe and Mr Pinckney on the 
part of the United States, and Lords 
Holland and Auckland on that of 



Great Britain. The instructions of 
their respective governments were of 
the most conciliatory kind, and the 
gentlemen on both sides entered upon 
their important duties in a correspond- 
ing spirit Under such auspices the 
negotiation, how difficult and embar- 
rassing soever, could hardly fail of 
being brought to a successful issue. 
With respect to the impressment of 
seamen, the subject was found to be 
suiTounded with such difficulties, that 
the American commissioners, in oppo- 
sition to the letter of their instructions, 
found themselves constrained to be sa- 
tisfied in the mean time, with a pledge 
by the British government, that they 
would issue dii*ections for the exercise 
of this right with the greatest delicacy 
and forbearance, and would afford im- 
mediate redress upon any representa- 
tion of injury sustained by America, 
reserving the final discussion of the 
matter to a future opportunity. But 
on the other points in controversy a 
satisfactory adjustment was effected. 
A clear and precise rule was laid down 
for the regulation of the circuitous 
trade between the colonies and parent 
states of the enemy, which defined the 
difference between a continuous and 
interrupted voyage, and stipulated that, 
besides the goods being landed and the 
duties paid, there should remain, after 
the drawback, a duty of one per cent 
on European, and two per cent on 
colonial produce ; and an extension of 
the maiitime jurisdiction of the United 
States was agreed to, five miles from 
the shore of their territory. Thus, by 
good sense and moderation on both 
sides, were these difficult questions 
satisfactorily adjusted, and the British 
nation honourably extricated from an 
embarrassment which threatened, under 
far more perilous circumstances, to re- 
new the dangers of the armed neutral- 
ity or the northern coalition. 

56. While England was thus extend- 
ing her naval dominion into every part 
of the globe, and asserting with equal 
forbearance and spirit the maritime 
rights essential to the preservation of 
the vast fabric, Napoleon was rapidly 
advancing in his career of terrestrial 
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empire. Prussia was the first power 
which felt the humiliation to which 
these incessant advances led in all the 
adjoining states. The singular treaty 
has already been mentioned which was 
concluded by Count Haugwitz on the 
16th December, whereby he substi- 
tuted for the intended warlike defiance 
an aliiance purchased by the cession of 
Hanover from the unconscious and neu- 
ti'al, if not allied, England. Qreat was 
the embarrassment of the cabinet of 
Berlin when the intelligence of this 
unexpected arrangement arrived. On 
the one hand, the object of their ambi- 
tion for the last ten years seemed now 
about to be obtained, and the state to 
be rounded by an adjoining territory 
which would bring it an addition of 
nearly a million of souls. On the 
other, some remains of conscience made 
them feel ashamed of thus partitioning 
a friendly power, and .they were not 
without dread of offending Alexander 
by openly sharing in the spoils of his 
faithful ally. At length, however, the 
magnitude of the temptation and the 
terror of Napoleon pi-evaUed over the 
king^s better principles, and it was de- 
termined not to ratify the treaty uncon- 
ditionally, but to send it back to Paris 
with certain modifications. As a colour 
to the transaction, and also, perhaps, 
as a salve to their own consciences, it 
was agreed to "accept the proposed 
exchange of Hanover for the Margrav- 
ates, on condition that the completion 
of it should be deferred till a general 
peace, and the consent of the King of 
Qreat Britain in the mean time be ob- 
tained;^ while it was represented to 
the English minister at Berlin that 
arrangements had been concluded with 
France for insuring the tranquillity of 
Hanover, which " stipulated expressly 
the committing of that country to the 
exclusive guard of the Prussian troops, 
and to the administration of the king, 
until the conclusion of a general peace." 
But not a word was said of any ulterior 
designs of definitely annexing Hano- 
ver to the Prussian dominions ; and in 
the mean time the French troops were 
replaced by the Prussian in that elec- 
torate, a large part of the army was 
disbanded, and a proclamation to the 



same effect issued by the king on tak- 
ing possession of that territory. 

57. But it was alike foi-eign to the 
character and the designs of Napoleon 
to admit any modifications, how trifling 
soever, in the treaties which he had 
concluded with the ministers of infeiior 
powers. The utmost indignation, there* 
fore, was expressed at St Cloud at the 
modifications proposed to be inserted 
in the treaty. " From that moment," 
says Bignon, " on the part of Napoleon 
the question was decided ; all sincere 
alliance was become impossible between 
Prussia and him ; it was regarded only 
as a suspected power, whose hollow 
friendship had ceased to have any value 
in his eyes." On the 4th February it 
was ofi&cially announced to Haugwitz, 
that " as the treaty of Vienna had not 
been ratified within the prescribed time 
by the Prussian government, the Em- 
peror regarded it as no longer binding." 
This rigour had the desired effect; 
Prussia had not resolution enough to 
resist; and on the 15th February a 
new and still more disgraceful treaty 
was signed by Haugwitz at Paris, which 
openly stipulated not only the annexa- 
tion of Hanover to the Prussian domin- 
ions, but the exclusion of the British 
flag from the ports of that electorate. 
It was ratified on the 26th, and imme- 
diately carried into executioa Count 
Schulenberg took possession of Hano- 
ver on the part of the Prussian mon- 
archy, and immediately issued a pro- 
clamation, closing its harbours against 
English vessels. Finally, on the 1st 
April a patent appeared, formally an- 
nexing the electorate to the Prussian 
dominions, on pretence that, when be- 
longing to Napoleon by the right of 
conquest^ it had been transferred to 
Prussia, in consideration of three of 
her provinces ceded to France. 

58. This system of seizing posses- 
sion of the territories of neuti*al or 
friendly states, in order to meet the 
wishes or suit the inclinations of greater 
potentates, when bounding their do- 
minions, to which Napoleon, through 
his whole administration, was so much 
inclined, had succeeded perfectly when 
the objects of spoliation were powers, 
like Venice or Naples, too weak to 
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manifest their resentment. But Prus- 
sia was egi'egiously mistaken when she 
applied it to Great Britain. So early 
as the 8d February, Count Munster, 
the Regent of Hanover, had protested 
against the occupation of that electo- 
rate by the Prussian forces, from having 
observed in the conduct of their gene- 
rals various indications of an intention 
to do more than take possession of it 
for a temporary purpose. At the same 
time the mildest remonstrance, accom- 
panied by a request of explanation, had 
%een made by Mr Fox, when the in- 
tentions of the cabinet of Berlin be- 
came still more suspicious. But no 
sooner did intelligence arrive of the 
exclusion of the English flag from the 
harbours of the Elbe, and the Prussian 
proclamation appear announcing that 
*they took possession of the country 
in virtue of the French right of con- 
quest, than that spirited minister took 
the most decisive measures to show 
that perfidious government the dispo- 
sitions of the power they had thought 
fit to provoke. The British ambas- 
sador was immediately recalled from 
Berlin; the Prussian harbours were 
declared in a state of blockade; an 
embargo was laid on all vessels of that 
nation in the British harbours ; while 
a message from the King to both houses 
of parliament announced his resolution 
'''to assert the dignity of his crown, 
and his anxious expectation for the ar- 
rival of that moment when a more 
liberal and enlightened policy on the 
part of Prussia should remove every 
Impediment to the renewal of peace 
and friendship with a power with 
whom his majesty had no other cause 
of difference than that now created by 
these hostile acts." An order in coun- 
cil was soon after issued, authorising 
the seizure of all vessels navigating 
under Prussian colours ; and such was 
the effect of these measures, that the 
Prussian flag was soon almost swept 
from the ocean; and before many 
weeks had elapsed, four hundred of its 
merchant vessels had found their way 
into the harbours of Great Britain. 

59. In the speech which he made 
shortly after in the House of Commons, 
Mr Fox drew in vivid colours, and de- 



picted with all the force of his elo- 
quence, the humiliating and disgrace- 
ful part which Prussia had taken in 
this transaction. "The Emperor of 
Russia," said he, " after he left Auster- 
litz, abandoned the whole direction of 
his troops that remained in Germany 
to the King of Prussia, and this coun- 
try had promised him powerful assis- 
tance in pecuniary supplies. These 
were the means which he possessed of 
giving weight to his negotiations ; and 
what use did he make of them ? Why, 
to seize a part of the territories of those 
powers who had been supporting him in 
the rank and situation that had enabled 
him to negotiate on fair terms with the 
French Emperor. At fii-st he pretended 
only to take interim possession of the 
electorate of Hanover, till the consent 
of its lawful sovereign could be ob- 
tained to its cession at a general peace ; 
but latterly this thin disguise was laid 
aside, and he openly avowed that he 
accepted it in full sovereignty from 
France, to which it belonged by right 
of conquest. Such a proceeding rests 
upon no other conceivable foundation, 
but that worst emanation of the dis- 
orders and calamities of Europe in 
recent times — the principle of trans- 
ferring the people of other states from 
one power to another, like so many 
cattle, upon the footing of mutual am- 
bition or convenience. We may not at 
present be able to prevent the trans- 
fer ; but let us protest solemnly against 
its injustice, and vigorously make use 
of the forces which Providence has 
given us to make the guilty league feel 
the consequences of our just indigna- 
tion. The pretext that Prussia re- 
ceived this territoiy from Napoleon, to 
whom it belonged by right of conquest, 
is as hollow as it is discreditable. It 
was merely occupied in a temporary 
way by the French troops ; it formed 
no part of the French empire ; above 
all, its cession had never been agreed 
to by this country — and where is there 
to be found an instance in history of 
such a cession of military acquisition 
pending the contest ? The conduct of 
Prussia in this transaction is a com- 
pound of everything that is contempt- 
ible in seiTility, with everything that 
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IB odious in rapacity. Other nations 
iiave yielded to the ascendant of mili- 
tary power — Austria was forced, by the 
fortune of war to cede many of her 
provinces ; Prussia alone, without any 
external disaster, has descended at 
once to the lowest point of degradation 
— that of becoming the minister of the 
injustice and rapacity of a master." 

60. In consenting to this infamous 
transaction, the cabinet of Berlin were 
doubtless actuated by the desire to de- 
precate the wrath and conciliate the 
favour of the French Emperor. It is 
worth while to examine, therefore, 
whether that object was gained, and 
in what light their conduct was viewed 
by that dreaded conqueror. "From 
the moment," says Bignon, ** that the 
treaty of 15th February was signed, 
Kapoleon did more than hate Prussia 
— he conceived for that power the 
most profound contempt. AU his 
views from that day were based on con- 
siderations foreign to its alliance : he 
conceived new projects — he formed 
new plans, as if that alliance no longer 
existed. In the mean time, he pressed 
the execution of all the stipulations it 
contained favourable to France : he 
would not permit the delay of a single 
day." Hardenberg had the good for- 
tune to escape the disgrace of being 
privy to these proceedings : he had, 
from his known hostility to Napoleon, 
been obliged to withdraw from the 
Prussian cabinet before they were 
finally consummated. 

61. The effects of this unmeaerured 
contempt of Prussia soon appeared in 
a series of measures which overturned 
the whole constitution of the Germanic 
empire, and ultimately brought the 
former power into hasty and ill-fated 
collision with the French empire. On 
15th March, Murat, without any pre- 
vious concert with the cabinet of Ber- 
lin, was invested with the duchies of 
Berg and Cleves, ceded to France, by 
the treaty of 16th Febniaiy, by Ba- 
varia, in exchange for the Prussian 
provinces of Anspach and Bau'euth in 
Franconia. The establishment of a 
soldier of fortune, the brother-in-law 
of Napoleon, in the veiy heart of the 

vol*. VL 



Westphalian provinces, was not calcu- 
lated to allay the now awakened jea- 
lousy of the Prussian government; 
and this feeling was strongly increased 
when the French troops, towards the 
end of April, took possession of the 
abbacies of Warden, Essen, and Elten, 
on pretence that they belonged to the 
duchy of Cleves, without any regard 
to the claims of Prussia to these terri- 
tories, founded on a prior right. This 
irritation was augmented by the impe- 
rious conduct of the French generals 
in the north of Germany, who openly 
demanded a contribution of four mil- 
lion francs (£160,000) from the city 
of Frankfort; and, in terms equally 
menacing, required a loan from the 
city of Hamburg to a still larger 
amount ; while in Bremen, every kmd 
of merchandise suspected to be English, 
was seized without distinction and com- 
mitted t6 the flames. Six millions of 
francs (£240,000) was the price at which 
the imperial robber condescended, in a 
time of profound Continental peace, to 
tender to the city of Hamburg and the 
Hanse Towns his protection. The veil 
which had so long hung before the 
eyes of the Prussian government now 
began to fall ; they perceived, with in- 
describable pain, tibat their long course 
of obsequiousness to France had pro- 
cured for them only the contempt of 
that power, and the hostility of its ene- 
mies. 

62. No words can paint the mingled 
feelings of shame, patriotism, and indig- 
nation, which animated all ranks in 
Prussia, when the rapid course of 
events left no longer any doubt, not 
only that their rights and interests 
were totally disregarded by France, in 
favour of whom they had made so many 
sacrifices ; but that they had sunk to 
this depth of degradation without any 
attempt to assert their dignity as an in- 
dependent power. The Queen and 
Prince Louis, who had so long mourned 
in vain the temporising policy and de- 
graded position of their country, now 
gave open vent to their indignation ; 
nor did they appeal in vain to the 
patriotic spirit of the people. The in- 
habitants of that monarchy, clear- 
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Vghted and intelligent beyond almost 
any other, as well as enthusiastic and 
hsKve, perceived distinctly the gulf into 
which their country was about to fall 
One universal cry of indignation buM 
forth from all ranks. It was not mere 
warlike enthusiasm, but the profound- 
est feeling of national shame and hu- 
miliation which animated the people. 
The young officers loudly demanded to 
be led to the combat ; the elder spoke 
of the glories of Frederick and Eosbach : 
«n irresistible current swept away the 
whole nation. Publications, buniing 
Y^th indignant eloquence issued from 
all the free cities in the north of Qer- 
many where a shadow even of inde- 
pendence was still preserved;* and 

*> One of the most remarkable of these was 
a pamphlet published by the celebrated 
Gents, which at the time produced a very 
great sensation. "The war hitherto con- 
ducted against France," said he, "was lust 
and necessary in it.8 origin, and certainly it 
has not become less so during its progress. 
If it has hitherto fiuled from false measures, 
are we to regard everything as lost ? Is Ger- 
many destined to become what Holland, 
Switzerland, Spain, and Italy now are ? But 
how is our salvation to be effected t By as- 
sembling what is dispersed, raising what is 
£Ulen, resuscitating what is dead. We have 
had enough of the leagues of princes ; they 
have proved as fiitile as they are precarious. 
There remains to us but one resource— that 
the brave and the good should unite ; that 
they should form a holy league for our de- 
liverance : that is the only alliance that can 
defy the force of arms, and restore liberty to 
nations, and peace to the world. Tou, then, 
who amidst the universal shipwreck have yet 
preserved the fireedom of your souls, the 
honesty of your hearts; who have hearts 
capaUe of sacrificing your all for the good of 
your fellow-citizens, turn your eyes upon 
your country ; behold it mutilated, bleeding, 
weighed down, but not destroyed: in all 
but the grave there is hope. It is neith er to 
England nor Russia that we must look for 
our deliverance, how desirable soever the 
co-operation of these powers may be ; it is 
f«r wrmanjf aUmt that the honour qf ow dt- 
Hverance U regerved. It is Germany which 
must raise itself from its ruina^ and accom- 
pHsh the general emancipation. We shall do 
more; wahaU ddiver France U^, and rettore 
to that power a fru and pacijle existence^ con- 
sistent with the independence of Europe." 
Gbmtz, Europe en 1806 ; and Habd. iz. 122, 
128. On the eve of the battle of Jena, what 
could appear more misplaced than this pio- 
pheoyl yethow exactly it was accomplished at 
a future time 1— a remarkable instance of the 
manner in which genius, piercing through the 
douds of present events^ can discern the ulti- 
mate changes in which ttiey are to terminate. 



that universal fervour ensued which, 
is the invariable forerunner, for good 
or for evil, of great events. Guided 
by wisdom and prudence, it might 
have led to the most splendid results ; 
impelled by passion and directed bj 
imbecility, it induced unheard-of di»- 
asters. 

63. While these generous feelings 
were gaining strength in the nortii of 
Germany, unbounded discontent arose 
in the south, from the exactions of the 
French army, which retired from 
Austria afber the peace of Pressburg; 
According to Napoleon's usual policy, 
the whole of these immense bodies of 
men were fed, clothed, (and lodged, at 
the expense of the territories in which, 
they were quartered, or through which 
they passed ; and a large part of their 
pay was also laid on the unhappy Ger- 
mans, under pretence of retaining it> as 
a gratuity for the men, in the imperial 
exchequer, when they returned home. 
Unbounded was the exasperation which 
this iniquitous system excited in the 
countries in which it was enforced. 
But steong as w^re the feelings of 
patriotism and indignation which the 
conquests and rapacity of the French 
had awakened in a large portion of 
the German people, they were not as 
yet universal : the hour of the resur> 
rection of the Fatherland had not ar- 
rived. By appealing to the blind am- 
bition of some of their princes, and 
flattering the inconsiderate feelings of 
many of their people, Napoleon had 
contrived to animate one poiiion of 
its inhabitants against the other; and 
on this division of opinion he had 
formed the project of reducing the 
whole to servitude. The first design 
of the Confederation or thb Bsisx 
had been formed, as already noticed, 
the year before, during the residence of 
the Emperor at Mayence ; but it was 
brought to maturity, from his wit- 
nessing the enthusiasm excited among 
the lesser states of Germany by the 
victories in which they had shared, 
gained under the standards of France 
over Austria, and the regal dignity to 
which these had elevated their sove- 
reigns. France, on this occasion, 
played oflf with fatal eiffect the policy 
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so Tiniformly followed by its cWefs 
since the Revolution — ^that of roasing 
one portion of the population in the 
adjoining states against the other, and 
raising itself, hy their mutual divisions, 
to supreme dominion over both. A^ 
his differences with Russia assumed 
a more envenomed character, and 
the hostility of Prussia became more 
apparent, Napoleon felt daily more 
strongly the necessity of uniting the 
states in alliance with him into a 
durable confederacy, which should en- 
able him at all lames to direct their 
military resources to his own purposes. 
It was no small matter to have such an 
outwork beyond the great frontier 
rampart of the Rhine ; their contingents 
of troops would place nearly a foui-th 
of the military force of Germany at his 
disposal ; and, what was to him per- 
haps of still greater importance, under 
the pretence of stationing the vast 
contingent of France in such a situa- 
tion as to protect its allies, he might 
lay the whole expenses of two hundred 
thousand men on their resources. 

64. Influenced by suoh desires on 
both sides, the negotiations for the 
conclusion of the treaty were not long 
of being brougpht to a termination. 
The plenipotentiaries of all the powers 
who were to be admitted into the con- 
fsderacy assembled at Paris in the be- 
ginning of July ; and on the 12th of 
tiiat month the act of the confedera- 
tion was signed. The members of it 
were — the Emperor of the French, 
the Kings of Bavaria and Wurtemberg, 
the Archbishop of Ratisbon, the Elec- 
tor of Baden, the Grand-duke of Berg, 
the Landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, the 
Princes of Nassau-Weilbui*g, Nassau- 
XJaingen, HohenzoUem-Hechingen,Ho- 
henzoUem - Sigmaringen, Salm • SiJm, 
Salm- Kirburg, Isemburg - Birchstein, 
Arembei;g, Lichtenstein-Dai*mberg, and 
the Count de la Leyen. The Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, Grand-duke of Wtirtz- 
buig, acceded to the confederacy a 
abort time afterwards. By the act of 
oonfedeawtion, the states in alliance 
were declared to be severed for ever 
from the Germanic en^re, rendered 
independent of any power foreign to 
the confederacy, and placed under the 



protection of the Emperor of the 
French. Any hostility committed 
against any of them was to be oon- 
sidered as a declaration of war against 
the whole. Several of the allies re- 
ceived accessions of territoiy or dig- 
nity : the free towns of Frankfort and 
Kurembeig were handed over, the first 
to the Prince Primate of Ratisbon, the 
second to the King of Bavaria : aU the 
members of the confederacy were in- 
vested with the full sovereignty of 
their respective states, and received a 
gift of the foreign tenitories enclosed 
within their dominions. Lastly, a 
separate article provided the military 
contingent which each of the confede- 
rates was to furnish for their common 
protection; which were, for France, 
two hundred thousand, and for the 
German states, fifty -eight thousand 
men. But subsequent experience soon 
proved that Napoleon exacted and re- 
ceived military aid to double that 
number from them.* 

65. This confederacy was by far the 
most important blow which Napoleon 
had yet levelled at the independence 
of the European states. It was no 
longer an inconsiderable power, such 
as Switzerland, Venice, or Holland, 
which received a master from the con- 
queror: the venerable fabric of the 
Germanic empire had been pierced to 
the heart, and some of her fairest pro- 
vinces had been reft from the empire 
of the Caesars. The impression pro- 
duced in Europe by this aggression was 
proportionally great. Sixteen millions 
of men were by a single stroke trans- 
fexred from the empire to a foreign 
alliance; and profound pity was felt 
for the Emperor, the first sovereign 
of Christendom, who was thus despoil- 
ed of a lai^e portion of the dominions 

* The oontfngcnts w«re Mttled as fol- 
lows : — 

Prance, 200,000 

Bavaria, .... 80,000 

Wartemberg, . . . 12,000 

Baden, 3,000 

Berg, ..... «,000 

Darmstadt^ .... 4,000 
Nassau, HohenfoUem, and 

othera, .... 4^000 

268L00O' 
^Ann. Reg, 1800, 166. 
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which, for above a thousand yean, had 
been enjoyed by his predecessors. 
Charlemagne had been crowned em- 
peror in 800 ; Napoleon dissolved the 
empire in 1806. Immense was the 
sensation which this violent agg^s- 
sion produced in Europe. Nor was 
this feeling of oommiBeration lessened 
by what immediately followed. On 
the Ist August notification was sent 
to the Diet of Ratisbon of the forma- 
tion of the confedeir ,>cy, both on the 
part of the Emperor of France and the 
coalesced princes. The former deem- 
ed it unnecessary to assign any reasons 
for his conduct ; but the latter plead- 
ed, as their excuse for violating their 
engagements to the empire, the incon- 
sistency between their present situa- 
tion and their ancient bonds, and the 
necessity, amidst the weakness of their 
former chief, of looking out for a new 
protector, who might possess power 
adequate to secure them from insult 
Under such flimsy devices did these 
selfish princes conceal a dereliction of 
loyalty and desertion of their country, 
calculated to produce unbounded cala- 
mities to Germany, and which they 
themselves were destined afterwards to 
expiate with tears of blood. But how 
keenly soever the Emperor Francis 
might feel the open blow thus levelled 
at his dignity, and the formation of a 
separate and hostile state in the heart 
of his dominions, he was not in a situa- 
tion to give, vent to his resentment 
Soult still held the battlements of 
Braunau ; on one pretext or another 
the evacuation of the German states, 
which by the treaty of Pressburg was 
-to be effected at latest in three months, 
had been delayed ; the French battal- 
ions were in great strength on the 
Inn; the prisoners made dui'ing the 
campaign had not been restored; 
while the dispirited Austrian troops 
had not yet recovered the rude shocks 
*of Ulmand Austerlitz. Wisely yield- 
ing, therefore, to a storm which they 
-could not prevent, the Imperial cabi- 
net dissembled their feelings ; and. 
Justly considering this stroke as en- 
tirely subveraive of the empire, the 
Emperor Francis, by a solemn deed, 
renounced the throne of the Csesars, 



and declared himself the first of a new 
series of Emperors of Austria.* 

66. Though in appearance levelled 
at the Emperor Francis as chief of the 
empire, thla violent dislocation of the 
Germanic body was in reality still 
more formidable to Prussia, from the 
close proximity of its frontier to the 
coalesced states. The sensation, ac- 
cordingly, which it produced at Berlin 
was unbounded. All clajsses, from the 
cabinet of the King to the privates in 
the army, perceived the gulf which 
was yawning beneath their feet ; they 
saw clearly that they were disregarded 
and despised, and reserved only for the 
melancholy privilege of being last de- 
voured. The inci'easing aggressions of 
Napoleon or his vassals speedily made 
them aware that this was theii* destiny. 
The senseless declamations of Murat^ 
in particular, contributed not a little 
to open the eyes of all persons in the 

* Napoleon set forth, in his commanica- 
tion to the Diet of Ratisbon, announcing the 
Confederation of the Rhine :— " The German 
constitution i« no longer but a shadow ; the 
Diet has ceased to have any will of its own. 
His mi^esty the Emperor and king can, 
therefore, no longer recognise its existence. 
He has accepted, in consequence, the tiUe of 
Protector or the Confederation of the Rhine. 
In his pacific views, he declares that he will 
never carry his views beyond that river. He 
has hitherto been faithflil to all tis pro- 
mises." The confederate princes decUu^d^ 
— * ' The results of the three last wars having 
proved that the Germanic body was really 
dissolved, the princes of the West and South 
have deemed it expedient to renounce all 
connection with a power which has ceased to 
exist, and to range' themselves under the 
banners of the Emperor of the French, who 
is bound alike by the interests of his glory 
and those of his empire to secure to them the 
enjovment of external and internal tranquil- 
lity.'^ With more truth and dignity the Em- 
peror Francis Kud, in his act renouncing 
the throne of the empire : — " Being con- 
vinced of the impossibility of discharging any 
longer the duties which the Imperial tmx>ne 
imposed upon us, we owe it to our principles 
to abdicate a crown which could have no 
value in our eyes, when we wereunable to dis- 
charge its duties and deserve the confidence 
of the Princes Electors of the empire. There- 
fore it is that, considering the bonds which 
unite us to the empire as dissolved by the 
Confederation of the Rhine, we renounce the 
Imperial crown, and by these presents ab- 
solve the electors, princes, and states, mem- 
bers of the supreme tribunal, and other 
magistrates, from the duties which unite 
them to us as their legal chie£" — Kakd. ix. 
159, 162. 
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north of Qermany to the dangers which 
awaited them. His companions said 
at table, ** Yours is a pretty principal- 
ity, indeed, for the brother-in-law of 
so great an emperor. Doubtless you 
will soon be King of Westphalia, and 
get a noble kingdom carved out of that 
despicable Prussia, which has betrayed 
all the world." Bemadotte, who was 
established at Anspach, indulged in 
still more extravagant chimeras ; and 
Augereau's officers at WtLrtzburg drank 
toasts openly, to success in the ap- 
proaching war with Prussia. Nor were 
these yain and senseless words only. 
Murat advanced claims seriously to ihe 
principality of Embden, and the three 
abbacies which formed part of the in- 
demnity awarded to Prussia for its ces- 
sions in Franconia, as well as to the 
free cities of Hamburg and Bremen. 
The twenty-fourth article of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine conferred on 
that military chief the sovereignty of 
all the Qennan principalities of the 
House of Orange, and rendered its 
head, brother-in-law to the King of 
Prussia, tributary to the vassal of Na- 
poleon ; while the injurious treatment 
to which the Prince of Latour and 
Taxis, brothei^in-law of the Queen of 
Prussia, was exposed, was a fresh out- 
rage to that monarch in the most sen- 
sitive part To avoid, however, if pos- 
sible, an immediate rupture with the 
court of Berlin, Prussia was given to 
understand by the French Emperor, 
that if she was desirous to form a 
league of the states who were attached 
more or less to her in the north of 
Germany, France would not oppose 
its formation.* But that power was 
informed shortly after, that the Hanse 
Towns, which Napoleon reserved for 
his own immediate protection, could 
not be permitted to join that northern 
confedei-acy ; that Saxony could not 
be allowed to form a part of it against 

* ' ' L'Emperenr Napolten verra saiiB peine, 
et m6me avec plaisir, que la Prusse ranfi:e 
sous son influence, au moyen d'une conf^^ 
ration semblable li celle du Rhin, tous les 
tftats du nord d'Allemagne. On promettait 
de n'apjporcer aucuii obstacle li une conf^6- 
ration de en guerre. Napoleon d Vambouadeur 
Francois d Berlin, Septembre 29, 1806."—- 
Tnifais, vi. 607. 



its will ; while the Elector of Hesse, 
was invited to join the Confederacy of 
the Rhine, and on his refusing to com- 
ply, was struck at by a resolution 
which cut off his access to part of his 
own dominions. 

67. But all these grievances, serious 
as they were, sank into insignificance 
compajred to that which arose, when 
it was discoTered by 11 Lucchesini, 
the Prussian ambassador at Paris, that 
France had entered into negotiations 
with England on the footing of the 
restitution of Hanoyer to its lawful 
sovereign ; that while continually urg- 
ing the cabinet of Berlin to look for 
indemnities for such a loss on the side 
of Pomerania, Napoleon had engaged 
to Russia in the ti'eaty signed with 
d'Oubril, its ambassador at Paris, to 
prevent them from depriving the King 
of Sweden of any part of his German 
dominions; and Uiat while still pro- 
fessing sentiments of amity and friend- 
ship to Frederick-William, he had offer- 
ed to throw no obstacles in the way of 
the re-establishment of the kingdom of 
Poland, including the whole of Polish 
Plrussia, in favour of the Grand-duke 
Constantine. Irritated beyond endur- 
ance by such a succession of insults, 
and anxious to regain the place which 
he was conscious he had lost in the 
estimation of Europe, the King of Prus- 
sia put his armies on the war-footing, 
despatched M. Krusemark to St Peters- 
burg, and M. Jacobi to London, to en- 
deavour to effect a reconciliation with 
these powers; opened the navigation 
of the Elbe ; concluded his differences 
with Sweden ; assembled his generals, 
and caused his troops to defile in the 
direction of Leipsic. The torrent of 
public indignation at Berlin became 
irresistible : the war party overwhelm- 
ed all opposition ; in the general tu- 
mult the still small voice of reason, 
which counselled caution and prepara- 
tion in the outset of so great an enter- 
prise, was overborne. Prince Louis 
and his confederates openly boasted 
that Prussia, strong in the recollection 
of the Great Frederick, and the disci- 
pline he had bequeathed to his follow- 
er, was able, single-handed, to strike 
down the conqueror of Europe; the 
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young officers repaired at night to 
sharpen their sabres on the window- 
sills of the French ambassador ; war- 
like and patriotic songs resounded, 
amidst thunders of applause, at the 
theatres; and the Queen roused the 
general enthusiasm to the highest 
pitchy by displaying her beautiful 
figure on horseback in the streets of 
£^rlin, at the head of her regiment of 
hussars, in the uniform of the corps. 

68. While Prussia, suddenly and 
violently awakening from the trance of 
ten years, was thus taking up arms 
and rushing headlong into a contest, 
single-handed, with the conqueror of 
southern Europe, negotiations of an 
important character, terminating in a 
resolution equally warlike, hud taken 
place with Russia and England. The 
retreat of the Emperor Alexander and 
his army from the disastrous field of 
Austerlitz, had apparently extinguish- 
ed all causes of discord between the 
yast empires of Russia and Fi*ance. 
Their territories nowhere were in con- 
tact. The vast bander of Germany, 
with its two thousand walled cities, 
and forty millions of warlike inhabi- 
tants, severed them from each other. 
They had parted with mutual expres- 
sions of esteem, and the Interchange of 
oourteous deeds between the victor and 
the vanquished. The conclusion of 
the peace of Preasbui^, by releasing 
the Czar from all obligations towards 
his unfortunate ally, seemed to have 
still further removed the possibility of 
a rupture ; while the withdrawing of 
Austria from the Continental alliance 
left no rational ground for renewing 
the contest on account of any danger, 
how imminent soever, to the balance 
of power from the aggressions of Na- 
poleon. '* Napoleon," said Prince 
Czartorinski to Alexander, " is at pre- 
sent victorious, but he may not be 
always so. Austria is beat down, 
but she detests her conqueror. Prus- 
sia is divided between the war and 
peace pursuit^ but she will end by 
ranging herself on the side of (German 
independence. Await your time : pro- 
tract afifairs till one or other of these 
powers is ready to act. Meanwhile 
remain united to England, and ready 



to resume your arms on the first fa voui*- 
able opportunity. You will in the end 
compel Napoleon to give you what is 
your duet" — ** When we contend," re- 
plied Alexander, " with that man, we 
are children contending with a giant. 
Without Prussia we can do nothing. 
She is the only power that has not 
been conquered by Francet." There 
appeared, therefore, no chance of an 
immediate collision between the powers. 
But notwithstanding these favourable 
circumstances, the secret ambition of 
these potentates again brought them 
into collision ; and the quarter where 
the difference arose, indicated that it 
was the glittering prize of Constanti- 
nople wMch brought them to the fields . 
of Eylau and Friedland. 

69. Cattaro, a small barren province 
situated to the south of Ragusa, on the 
eastern coast of the Adriatic, derives 
its value from the excellence of its har- 
bour, which is the largest and safest in 
that sea, and the skill of its seamen, 
which has always secured them an hon- 
ourable place in its naval transactions. 
By the treaty of Pressburg, it had been 
provided that this province should be 
ceded by the Imperialists to the French 
within two months after its final ratifi- 
cation. When this period had expired, 
the French commissioners authorised 
to take possession had not arrived ; and 
th^ Russian agent there^ taking advan- 
tage of that circumstance, succeeded in 
persuading the inhabitants, who were 
almost all of Greek extraction, that 
their intended transference to France 
had fallen to the ground, and that they 
were at liberty to tender their allegi- 
ance to whom they chose. In pursu* 
ance of these instigations, the people^ 
who are styled Montenegrins, and ar- 
dently desired the establishment of a 
power professing the Greek faith within 
their bounds, rose in a tumultuous 
manner, shut up the Austrian com- 
mander, who had only a slender gar- 
rison at his disposal, within the for- 
tress, and commenced a strict invest- 
ment, in which they were soon sup- 
ported by a Russian man-of-war, which 
arrived from Corfu. After a short 
blockade, he surrendered the place to 
the insurgents, who immediately trans- 
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ferred it to the Russians, by whom it 
was occupied in force. But the cir- 
cumstances attending the transaction 
were so suspicious, that the Austrian 
Bubaltem officers in the fortress pro- 
tested against its conditions, and the 
governor was afterwai'ds brought to a 
coui't-mai'tial at Vienna for his conduct 
on this occasion, and sentenced to con- 
finement in a Transylvanian fortress for 
life. 

70. Nothing that has since trans- 
pired authorises the belief that Austria 
was priyy to this transaction; nor does 
any motive appear which could induce 
her, for so trifljng an object, to run the 
risk of offending the Emperor Napo- 
leon, whose terrible legions were still 
upon the Inn. But no sooner did he 
receive intelligence of it, than Napo- 
leon ordered Marshal Berthier to delay 
the evacuation of the fortress of Brau- 
nau, on the Austrian frontier, and the 
march of all the French troops towards 
the Rhine was countermanded. In this 
way the important object was gained 
of keeping a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men still at free quarters on the 
German states. He made no effort to 
dispossess the Russians and Montene- 
grins from Cattaro; but^ on the pre- 
text that because the Austrians had 
failed in performing their obligations 
to him, he was at liberty to look for 
an indemnity wherever he could find 
it, seized upon the neighbouring city 
of Ragusa, a neutral power with which 
he had no cause whatever of hostility. 
There Lauriston, who conmianded the 
French garrison, was shortly after be- 
sieged bv the Russians both by land 
and sea; but before anything of moment 
could be transacted in that quarter, the 
Austrians, exhausted by the prolonged 
stay of such an immense body of men 
on their temtory, made such energetic 
remonstrances to the cabinet of St Pe- 
tersburg on the subject, that they 
agreed to the evacuation of Cattaro ; 
and M. d'Oubril, who was despatched 
from the Russian cabinet to Paris, os- 
tensibly to negotiate the exchange of 
prisoners, but really to conclude a 
treaty between the two powers, brought 
authority for its surrender to the French. 
In consequence, however, of that am- 



bassador having exceeded his instruo" 
tions, the treaty which he concluded 
was not ratified by the Emperor Alex- 
ander ; and as hostilities for that reason 
still continued, Lanriston was reduced 
to the last extremity in Ragusa, and 
saved from destruction only by the op- 
portune arrival of Molitor, who ad- 
vanced at the head of reinforcements 
from Dalmatia. The territory of Ra^ 
gusa was now fully occupied by the 
French, and continued in their hands 
till the end of September, when it was 
invaded by a powerful body of Russians 
and Montenegrins. But these troops^ 
having been drawn out of their in- 
trenchments by a skilful stratagem on 
the part of Marmont, were attacked 
and defeated with great loss, and even 
experienced some difficulty in regain- 
ing the fortresses of Oastel Nuovo and 
Cattaro, from whence they had issued. 
71. M. d'Oubril came to Paris by 
Vienna ; but, notwithstanding his con- 
ferences with the English and Austrian 
ministers at that capital, he appears, 
when he arrived at Paris, to have acted 
in a way not agreeable to the cabinet of 
St Petersbuig or his instructiona Tal- 
leyrand and the French ministers made 
such skilful use of the dependence of 
the negotiations with England, which 
Lord Yarmouth was at &at moment 
conducting at Paris, and of the threat 
totally to destroy Austria, if hostilities 
were resumed, that they induced in tha 
Russian ambassador a belief that a se- 
parate peace with these powers was on 
the eve of signature, and that nothing 
but an instant compliance with the 
demands of the Emperor could save 
Europe from dismemberment, and the 
Czar from all the consequences of a 
single-handed contest with Napoleon. 
Under the influence of these fears and 
misrepresentations, he suddenly signed 
a treaty as disgraceful to Russia as it 
was contrary to the good faith which 
she owed to- Great Britain. Not con- 
tent with surrendering the mouths of 
the Cattaro, the subject of so much 
discord to France, without any other 
eqiuvalent than an illusory promise 
that the French troops should evacuate 
Germany in three months, he stipu- 
lated also, in the secret articles, ** that 
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if, in the course of events, Ferdinand 
IV. should cease to possess Sicily, the 
Emperor of Russia should unite with 
the Emperor of France in all measures 
calculated to induce the court of Ma- 
drid to cede to the Prince-Royal of 
Naples the Balearic Isles, to be enjoyed 
by him and his successors with the title 
of king — ^the harbours of those islands 
being shut against the British flag dur- 
ing the continuance of the present war; 
that the entry to these isles should be 
closed against Ferdinand himself and his 
queen ; and that the contracting parties 
should concur in effecting a peace be- 
tween PniBsia and Sweden, without the 
latter power being deprived of Pome- 
rania." Ragusa also was to be evacuated, 
and the int^rity of the Ottoman do- 
minions guaranteed by both the con- 
tracting parties — a provision which 
forms a striking contrast to the agree> 
ment for the partition of that power 
concurred in within a year afterwards 
at Tilsit. Thus did Napoleon and d'Ou- 
bril concur in despoiling the King of 
Naples of the dominions which wei*e 
still under his command, without any 
other indemnity than a nominal throne 
of trifling islands to his son ; gift away 
Sicily, garrisoned by English troops, 
without consulting either the court of 
Palermo or the cabinet of London; dis- 
pose of the Balearic Islands, witliout 
the knowledge or consent of the Eang 
of Spain; and stipulate the retention 
of Pomerania by Sweden, at the very 
moment that France held out the ac- 
quisition of that duchy as an equiva- 
lent which should reconcile Prussia to 
the loss of Hanover. 

72. M. d'Oubril seemed to be aware, 
at the time he signed this extraordi- 
nary treaty, that he had exceeded or 
deviated from his instructions ; for no 
sooner was it concluded, than he set off 
in person to render an account of it at 
St Petersburg, observing, at the same 
time — " I go to lay the treaty and my 
head at the feet of my impeiial master." 
In effect, before he reached the Russian 
capital, intelligence of the formation of 
the Confederation of the Rhine had ar- 
rived, which unexpected event greatly 
strengthened the influence of the party 
hostile to France. A change of min- 



istry had ensued : Prince Adam Czar^ 
torinski, and the chiefs inclined for 
a separate accommodation, were dis- 
placed, and succeeded by the Baron 
Budbei^, and the nobles who supported 
the English in opposition to the French 
alliance. The treaty was, in conse- 
quence of these events, formally dis- 
avowed by the Imperial government, as 
'' entirely in opposition to the instruc- 
tions which d'Oubril had received,*' 
though they professed their willingness 
to resume the negotiations on a basis 
which had been communicated to the 
cabinet of the Tuileries. By this dis- 
avowal, indeed, the Russian govern- 
ment was saved the dishonour which 
must for ever have attached to it had 
so disgraceful a treaty been uncondi- 
tionally ratified ; but upon comparing* 
the powers conferred on the ambassa- 
dor by one ministry with the refusal 
to ratify the treaty by its successor, it^ 
was difficult to avoid the inference, 
that the difference in reality arose fromr 
a change of policy in the Imperial ca- 
binet, between the time of issuing the 
instnictions and signing the treaty, noir 
any deviation from those instructions 
on the part of its ambassador. And 
all reflecting men began to conceive th& 
most serious apprehensions as to the 
consequences which might ensue to the 
liberties of Europe from the alliance of 
two colossal powers, which thus took 
upon themselves, without any, autho- 
rity, to dispose of inferior thrones, 
and partition the territories of weaker 
states.* 

• The powers conferred on M. d'Oubril 
bore : — "We authorise by these presents, M. 
d'Oubril to enter into negotiations witha view 
to the establishment of peace, with whoever 
shall be sufficiently authorised on the part 
of the French government, and to conclude 
and sign with them an act or convention oa 
bases proper to consolidate peace betweea 
Russia and France, and to prepare it be« 
tween the other belligerent powers ; and we- 
promise on our imperial word to hold ffood 
and execute faithfully whatever sbaU be 
agreed to and signed by our said plenipoten- 
tiary, and to adhibit to it our imueriai rati- 
fication in the terms that shall be specified. " 
On the other hand, the act of disavowal boro 
— " The pretended act of pacification con- 
cluded by M. d'Oubi-il has been submitted 
to a council specially summoned to thateffect, 
and comptu«d with the instnictions which 
he had received here, and the instructions 
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73. The rapid succession of more 
important events left no time for the 
advance of the fresh negotiations thus 
pointed at by the cabinet of St Peters- 
burg. All eyes in Europe were turned 
to the conferences between France and 
England, which had been long in de- 
pendence at Paris; and the turn which 
they were now taking left little hope 
that hostilities, in every quarter, could 
be brought to a termination. This ce- 
lebrated negotiation took its rise from 
a fortuitous circumstance equally cre- 
ditable to the government of both 
powers. An abandoned exile, in a pri- 
vate audience vdth Mr Fox, in Feb- 
ruary, had proposed to that minister 
to assassinate Napoleon. Either pene- 
trating the design of this wretch, who 
had once been an agent of the police in 
Paris, or inspired by a generous desire 
to prevent the perpetration of so atro- 
cious an offence, the English minister, 
after having at first dismissed him from 
his presence, had the assassin appre- 
hended, and sent information to M. Tal- 
leyrand of the proposal. This upright 
proceeding led to a courteous reply from 
that minister, in which, after expres- 
sing his satisfaction at the new turn 
which the war had taken, which he 
regarded as a presage of what he might 
expect from a cabinet of which he 
fondly measured the sentiments ac- 
cording to those of Mr Fox, " one of 
the men who seem expressly made to 
feel the really grand and beautiful in 
all things," he repeated that passage, 
in the exposition of the state of the 
empire by the Minister of the Interior, 
wherein Napoleon declared that he 
would always be ready to renew con- 
ferences with England on the basis of 
the treaty of Amiens. Mr Fox repUed 
that he was inspired with the same sen- 
timents ; and thus commenced a nego* 

transmitted to him at Vienna before his de- 
parture from that town; and they found 
that M. d'OubrU, in signing that treaty, has 
not only deviated from the instructions he 
had received, but acted in a manner directly 
contrary to the sense and spirit of the orders 
themselves." The penalty inflicted on the 
ambassador, however^that of mere btmish- 
ment to his estates — did not look as if there 
had been any very serious deviation from in- 
structions.— Mabtkns' Sup. iv. 808, 812 ; and 
Hard. ix. 222. 



tiation under the most favourable of 
all auspices — mutual esteem on the part 
of the powers engaged in it. 

74. The basis pi-oposed by Mr Fox 
was, that the ** two parties should as- 
sume it as a principle, that the peace- 
was to be honourable to themselves 
and their respective allies." — "Our in- 
terests," said Talleyrand, " are easily 
reconciled, from this alone, that they 
are distinct. You are the masters of 
the sea. Your maritime forces equal 
those of all the kingdoms of the earth 
put together. We are a great Conti- 
nental power ; but other nations have 
as great armies on foot as ourselves. 
If, in addition to being omnipotent on 
the ocean from your own strength, yous 
desire to acquire a preponderance oir 
the Continent) by means of alliances, 
peace is not possible." Talleyrand 
strongly urged the English minister ta 
lay all the allies on either side out of 
view, and conclude a separate accom- 
modation ; but in this design he wa» 
unsuccessful. Mr Fox insisted, with 
honourable firmness, that Russiashould 
be made a party to the treaty. "Do 
you vTish us to treat," said he, ** con- 
jointly with Russia ? We answer, Yes. 
Do you wish us to enter into a sepa- 
rate treaty, independent of that power ? 
No." Finding the English minister 
immovable*" on this point, M. Talley- 
rand had recourse to equivocation ; 
and it was agreed that the accession of 
the Continental powers to the treaty 
should be obtained. 

75. The next step in the negotiation 
was to fix the basis on which the in- 
terests and honour of England and 
France themselves were to be adjusted. 
To ascertain this important point in a 
manner more satisfactory than could 
be done by the slow interchange of 
written communications, M. Talley- 
rand sent for Lord Yarmouth, one of 
the English travellers whom Napoleon 
had detained a prisoner ever since the- 
rupture of the peace of Amiens, and 
proposed to him the basis on which 
France was willing to enter into an 
accommodation. These were the res- 
titution of Hanover, which, after great 
difficulty. Napoleon was brought ta 
agree to— although he had only a few 
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monthfl before ceded it to Prussia — 
and the retention of Sicily by England 
or its allies;* the recognition of the 
Emperor of France by England, and 
the guaranteeing of the integiity of the 
Ottoman dominions by France. These 
terms Lord Yarmouth justly consider- 
ed as equivalent to the establishment 
of the principle of uti posaidetiSf and 
stated them as such in his communica- 
tion made the same day to Mr Fox on 
the subject. 

76. At the time when the proposals 
were made by the French goTemment^ 
no accommodation had been effected 
with Russia ; and it was an object of 
the highest impoi'tance to induce Qreat 
Britain, on any terms, to accede to the 
basis of a negotiation. But when the 
next communication from Talleyrand 
was made, circumstances had entirely 
changed. D'Oubril had expressed his 
willingness to sign a separate peace in 
behalf of Russia, and Napoleon was 
resolved to take sidvantage of this cir- 
oumstauoe to exact more favourable 
conditions than he had at first agreed 
to from the British government. When 
pressed, therefore, by Lord Yarmouth 
to adhere to the principle of tUi pent- 
detit, and in particular to agm to the 
King of Naples retaining Sicily, he re- 
plied, that though the sentiments of 
the Emperor in favour of peace had 
undergone no alteration, " yet that 
tome ehanges had taken plaee, tiie possi- 
bility of which he had hinted at when 
I last saw him," alluding to the readi- 
ness of Russia to treat separately ; and 

♦ •* I inquired," said Lord Yarmouth, " whe- 
ther the possession of Sicily would be de- 
xnanded^t having been so said. 'You are in pos- 
flession of it,' he replied— ' wtdonotatk it from 
you: if you were not in possession, it would 
much augment the di£Sculties.' Considering 
this to be very positive, both from the words 
and the manner of delivering them, I oonceiv- 
edit would boimproperto make fui-ther ques- 
tions. We ask nothing of you (nous ne vous 
demandons rienX amounting to an admission 
oi uti possidetit, as applicable to his Majesty's 
conquests. Talleyrand concluded with these 
words : — ' Tlie sentiments of Prance are com- 
pletely changed : the bitterness which cha- 
racterised the commencement of this war no 
longer exists. And what we desire most, is 
to live on good terms with a power so vast 
as that of Great Britain.' "—Lord Yab- 
MouTH'd CorHmunication, No. 12 ; Pari. De^. 
viii. 110. 



further mentioned that the Emperor 
had received repoi'ts from his brother, 
and the general officers under his com- 
mand, stating that Naples could not be 
held UfitkotU Sicily, and the probability 
they saw of gaining possession of that 
island ; that the restitution of Hanover 
for the honour of the British crown, 
the retention of Malta for the honour 
of the navy, and of the Cape of Good 
Hope for the interests of commerce, 
should be sufficient inducements to 
the cabinet of St James's to enter into 
the negotiation ; that if a confidential 
communication had been made three 
months before, the questions both of 
Holland and Naples might have been 
arranged in the manner most satisfac- 
tory to Great Britain ; but that now, 
when their dominions had been settled 
on the Emperor's brothers, any aban- 
donment of any portion of them would 
be " considered by the Emperor as a 
retrograde measure, equivalent to an 
abdication.'* Lord Yarmouth continued 
to insist) in terms of Mr Fox's instruc- 
tions, for the basis of uti possidetis as 
the one originally proposed by France, 
and to which Great Britain was resolv- 
ed to adhere ; that it was alone on the 
faith of this basis, more especially as 
applied to Sicily, that the conferences 
were continued; that any tergiversa- 
tion or cavil, therefore, on that capital 
article would be considered as a breach 
of the principle of the negotiation in 
its most essential pai-t; that full 
powers were now communicated to 
him to conduct it ; but that the posses- 
sion of Sicily was a tine gud nan, with- 
out which it was useless to continue 
the conferences. Talleyrand upon this 
offered the Hanse Towns as an equiva- 
lent to the King of Naples for the loss 
of that island : and when this was re- 
fused, to give Dalmatia, Albania, and 
Ragusa as an indemnity to his Sicilian 
majesty { looking out thus, according 
to the usual system of Napoleon, in 
every direction for indemnities at the 
expense of minor neutral states, rather 
than surrender one foot of his own 
acquisitions. 

77. This dear departure on the side 
of France from the basis of the nego- 
tiation originally laid down by its own 
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minifiter, and open avowal of the prin- 
ciple that neutral and weaker powers 
were to be despoiled in oi-der to recon- 
cile the pretensions of the greater bel- 
ligerents, augured but ill for its ulti- 
mate success; and the notes which 
were interchanged gradually assumed 
a more angry character ; but the con- 
ferences were still continued for a con- 
siderable time. Mr Fox, with the firm- 
ness which became a British minister, 
inyariably insisted that Sicily should be 
retained by the King of England, and 
enjoined on Lord Yarmouth to demand 
his passports if this was not acceded 
to. The changes in Gtermany conse- 
quent on the Confederation of the 
Rhine were admitted by Talleyrand, 
but offered to be modified, if peace 
with Great Britain was conduded. Mr 
Fox refused to be any party to the 
project of despoiling Turkey and Ra- 
guaa, independent and neutral states, 
to provide an equivaloit for the aban- 
donment of Sicily ; but threw out a 
hope that by the cession of part of the 
Venetian States, with the city of Ve- 
niee, from the kingdom of Italy to the 
King of Naples^ an accommodation 
might be listened to. To this, as 
making the proposed equivalent come 
icom hia own allies, Napoleon would 
by no means consent. Advices were 
reooLved at Paiis that an army of thirty 
thousand men had been assembled at 
Bayonne. All the officers in that capi- 
tal belonging to corps in (Germany re^ 
eeived orders instantly to join their 
respective regiments, and the approach- 
ing signatui'e of a separate treaty be- 
tween France and Russia, in which 
the cession of Sicily in exchaoge for 
the Balearic Isles, taken from Spain, 
was a principal article, came to the 
knowledge of the British plenipoten- 
tiary. 

78. The conclusion of the separate 
peace between Russia and France on 
the day following these communica- 
tions, did not, of course, lessen the ex- 
pectatiiAs of the latter power, though 
it removed all difficulty arising from 
the condition to which Great Britain 
had uniformly adhered, of making the 
cabinet of St Petei-sburg a pai*ty, either 
directly or in substance, to the pacifi- 



cation. But the demands of France 
did not rise in the manner that might 
have been expected after so great an 
advantage : she was still willing to al- 
low Great Britain to retain Malta, the 
Cape, and her acquisitions in India^ 
and to restore Hanover: full powers 
were given to Lord Yarmouth, which 
were exchanged with those of General 
Clark. Specific retention of Sicily by 
the King of Naples was no longer in- 
sisted for, it being agreed by Great 
Britain that an adequate equivalent, if 
provided by lawful means, should be 
accepted. Napoleon continued to urge 
the acquisition of the Hanse Towns, 
either by Prussia, as a compensation 
for Hanover, or by his Sicilian majesty : 
and held out the menace that, by not 
acceding to such an arrangement^ the 
invasion of Portugal would be render- 
ed inevitable, for which an ai*my was 
already assembled at Bayonne. Nay, 
he even hinted at ulterior views in re- 
gard to the Spanish peninsula, which 
the resistance of England would cause 
to be developed, as similar ones had 
been in Holland and Naples. But, re* 
gardless of these threats, Mr Fox firm- 
ly insisted for the original basis of uti 
possideHs, as the only one which could 
be admitted ; and as matters appeared 
as far as ever fh)m an adjustment. 
Lord Lauderdale was sent to Paris 
with full powers to treat from the 
British government. 

79. Under the auspices of this able 
nobleman, the negotiation was protract- 
ed two months longer without leading 
to any satisfactoiy result. The English 
minister continued incessantly to de- 
mand a return to the principle of uti 
possidetis as the foundation of the ne- 
gotiation ; and the French cabinet as 
uniformly eluded or refused the de- 
mand, and insisted for the evacuation 
of Sicily by the English troops, and its 
surrender to Joseph, and the abandon- 
ment of all the maritime conquests of 
the war, with the exception of the 
Cape of Good Hope, by Great Britain. 
Lord Lauderdale in consequence re- 
peatedly demanded his passports, and 
the negotiation appeared on the point 
of terminating, when intelligence was 
received, in London of the refusal of 
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the Emperor of Russia to ratify the 
treaty signed hy M. d'OubriL This 
important event made no alteration in 
the proposals of Great Britain, farther 
than an announcement that any treaty 
now concluded must be with the con- 
currence of Russia; but it consider- 
ably^ lowered those of Napoleon, and 
Talleyrand announced that France 
*' would make great concessions for 
the purpose of obtaining peace." These 
were afterwards explained to be the 
restoration of Hanover to Qreat Bri- 
tain; the confirmation of its posses- 
sion of Malta ; the cession of the Cape, 
Tobago, and Pondicherry to its em- 
pire; and the grant of the Balearic 
Isles, with an annuity from Spain, in 
lieu of Sicily, as a compensation to the 
King of Naples. To these terms the 
English cabinet would by no means 
accede; and as there was no longer any 
appearance of an accommodation. Lord 
Lauderdale demanded and obtained his 
passports, nine days after Napoleon 
had set out from Paris to take the 
command of the army destined to act 
against Prussia. 

80. Thus this negotiation, begun 
under such favourable auspices, both 
with England and Russia, broke ofif 
with both powers on the subject of the 
possession of Sicily and of the mouths 
of the Cattaro. Apparently these were 
very inconsiderable objects to revive 
so dreadful a contest, and bring the 
armies of the south and north of Eu- 
rope to Eylau and Friedland ; but in 
reality the secxet endfl which the hostile 
powers had in view, in contending for 
these distant possessions, were more 
considerable than might be at first 
imagined. It was not merely as an 
appanage of the crown of Naples that 
Napoleon so obstinately insisted on 
Sicily for his brother; it was as the 
greatest island in the Mediterranean, 
as opening the way to the command 
of that inland sea, and clearing the 
route to Egypt and the Indies, that it 
became a paramount object of desire. 
It was not an obscure harbour on the 
coast of the Adriatic which brought 
the colossal empires of France and 
Russia into collision ; it was a settle- 
ment on the skii'ts of Turkey, it was 



the establishment of a French military- 
station within sight of the Crescent,, 
which was the secret matter of ambi- 
tion to the one party, and jealousy to 
the other. Thus, while Sicily and Cat- 
taro were the ostensible causes of dif- 
ference, India and Constantinople wei'e* 
the real objects in the view of the- 
parties ; and the negotiation broke ofiT 
upon those eternal subjects of conten- 
tion between England, Russia, and 
France — ^the empire of the seas, and 
the dominion of continental Europe. 

81. The intelligence of the refusal of 
Alexander to ratify d*Oubril*s treaty 
with France excited an extraordinary 
transport at Berlin, which was mu(& 
heightened when shortly after it be- 
came evident that the negotiations, at 
Paris for an accommodation with Great 
Britain were not likely to prove suc- 
cessful. The war party became irre- 
sistible: a sense of national degradar 
tion had reached every heart ; the 
Queen was daily to be seen on horse- 
back at the head of her regiment in the 
streets of Berlin. The enthusiasm was 
universal ; but in the guards and offi- 
cers of that distinguished corps it rose 
to a pitch approaching to frenzy. Id 
proportion to the force with which the 
bow had long been bent one way, wa» 
the violence with which it now re- 
bounded to the other. Wiser heads,, 
however, saw little ground for rational 
confidence in this uncontrolled ebulli- 
tion of popular efifervescence; and even 
the heroic Prince Louis let fall some 
expressions indicating that he hoped 
for more efficient support in the field 
than the declaimers of the capital.* 
Lucchesini, who had so long conducted 
the Prussian diplomacy at the French 
capital, sent despatches to his govern- 
ment full of acrimonious complaints 
of the cabinet of the Tuileries, which 
either by accident or design fell into 
the hands of the French police, and 
were laid before Napoleon. He in- 
stantly demanded the recall of the ob- 

* He repeated with emphasis the lines of 
the poet GleiiDS, in allusion to the wai*like 
bards of Berlin :— 

" Sie sinfifen laut im hohen ohor 
Vom Tod, ftlrs Vaterland uns vor : 
Doch kommt ein eineiser Husar, 
So lauft die ganze Barden Bchar.*^ 
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noxious minister, who left Paris early 
in September, and was succeeded by 
Knobelsdorf, whose mission was mainly 
to protract matters, that the cabinet of 
Berlin might complete its preparations, 
and if possible gain time for the distant 
fiuocours of Russia to arrive on the 
Elbe. But as the troops on both sides 
were hastening to the scene of action, 
and it was evident of how much im- 
portance it was that the strength of 
Russia should be thrown into the scale 
before a decisive conflict took place, 
Napoleon easily penetrated their de- 
sign, and resolved himself to commence 
hostilities. His forces were so great 
that they might well inspire confidence 
in the issue of the contest. He had 
four hundred and fifty thousand men 
on foot^ of whom a hundred and fifty 
thousand were in the interior, and a 
hundred and seventy thousand with 
the Grand Army in the centre of Ger- 
many, besides fifty thousand in Lom- 
bardy. Thirty thousand horse, and 
ten tiiousand turtillerymen, formed part 
of the force with which he would first 
commence operations. His troops for 
some weeks past had been rapidly de- 
filing from Braunau, the Inn, and the 
Keeker, towards the banks of the Elbe, 
and one hundi'ed thousand men were 
approaching the Thuringian Forest 
He set ou^ therefore, from Paris to 
put himself at their head on the night 
of the 26th September, conveyed the 
Guard by post to Mayence, and was 
already far advanced on his journey 
to the theatre of war, when the Prus- 
sian ultimatum was delivered at Paris 
by M. £lnobel8dor£ Its conditions 
were— Ist^ That the French troops 
should forthwith evacuate Germany, 
oommendng their retreat from the day 
when the King of Pnissia might re- 
•ceive the answer of the Emperor, and 
continuing it without interruption. 
2d, That the districts on the Wesel 
should be detached from the French 
empire. 8d, That no obstacles should 
be thrown in the way of the formation 
of a counter-league in the north of Ger- 
many. No stronger proof of the in- 
fatuation which had seized the cabinet 
of Berlin can be desired than the fact 
of their having, in the presence of 



Napoleon and the Grand Army, and 
without any present aid either fram 
Russia, Austria, or England, proposed 
terms suitable rather to the day after 
the rout of Rosbach than the eve of 
the battle of Jena. 

82. The public mind was at this 
period violently excited in Germany 
against the French, not merely by their 
prolonged stay beyond the Rhine, and 
the enormous expenses with which it 
was attended, but by a cruel and illegal 
mui*der committed by orders of Napo- 
leon on a citizen of one of the free 
cities of the empire, who had sold a 
work hostile to his interests. Palm, a 
tradesman in Nui-emberg, had been 
instrumental with many other book- 
sellers in circulating the celebrated 
pamphlet by Gentz, already mentioned, 
in which the principle of resistance to 
French aggression was strongly incul- 
cated, and another by Amdt, entitled 
" The Spirit of the Age," of a similar 
tendency, but in neither of which was 
any recommendation of assassination 
or illegal measures held forth. The 
others were fortunate enough to make 
their escape ; but Palm was seized by 
the French soldiers, dragged before a 
military commission of French officers 
assembled by the Emperor's orders at 
Braunau, and there sentenced to be 
shot^ which inhuman decree was im- 
mediately carried into execution, with- 
out his being so much as allowed to 
enter on his defence.* This atrocious 

* The judgment of the military oommia- 
sion convictmg PalDi, and sentencing him to 
death, bore in its preamble : — " Considerins^ 
that wherever there Is an armv, the first and 
most pressing duty of its chief is to watch 
over its presorration ; that the circulation of 
writings tending to revolt and assassinatiou 
menaces not only the safetv of the army, but 
that of nations ; that nothmg is more urgent 
than to arrest the progress of such doctrine^ 
subversive alike of the law of nations and the 
re$pect d%u to erownedheadi ; injurious to the 
people committed to their government : in a 
word, subversive of all order and subordina- 
tion—declares imauimously, that theauthors, 
printers, publishers, and distributors of li- 
bels bearing such a character, should be con- 
sidered as guilty of high treason, and ptm- 
ished with death." Such were the doctrines 
in which the frensy of the French Revolu- 
tion, which htgan by proclaiming war to the 
palace and peace to tne cottage, the contest 
which opened by an invitation to the people 
of all countries to throw off the yoke of 
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proceeding, for which there is not a 
shadow of excuse, either in the nature 
of the publication charged, or in the 
law of nations, excited the most pro- 
found indignation in Germany. Men 
compared the loud declamations of the 
republican partisans in favour of the 
liberty of the press with this savage 
violation of it by their military diief ; 
and concluded, that the only freedom 
which they really had at heart was 
license for their own enormities, and 
the only system of goyemment which 
was to be expected from their ascen- 
dancy, that of military violence. A 
dignified proclamation, issued about 
the same time by the senate of Frank- 
fort, after recounting the enormous 
contributions which they had paid to 
the French armies in 1796, 1799, 1800, 
and 1806, concluded with declaring 
their inability to preserve the indepen- 
dence of their country, which had been 
transferred to the Elector of Mayence, 
and recommending submission to the 
arms of France. Augereau replied to this 

crowned heads, terminated 1 It is hard to 
say whether the bareiaoed falsehood, delusive 
sophistry, or cold-blooded cruelty of this in- 
famous conviction are most conspicuous. The 
pamphlets which Palm had sold contained 
no doctrines whatev^ reoommending assas- 
sination, or any private crime. If they had, 
thej were published, not in the dominions 
of France, or by any person who owed alle- 
ffiance to its Smperor, but in the free city of 
Nurembexg, in the heart of the Qerbian em- 
pire ; and they were addressed, not to the 
subjects of Napoleon, but to Germans, aliens 
to his authority, and jnemies of his govern- 
ment. The French armies, contiary to the 
express terms of the peace of Fressburg, 
were remaining in and devouring the re- 
souroes of that country, upon the hollow pre- 
text that JRvMiOf a separate power at war 
with Fiance, had in the usual course of hos- 
tility conquered a town ceded by Austria to 
the French empire. The pamphlets pub- 
lished were nothing but i4>peal8 to the Ger- 
mans to unite against this foreign oppression, 
and oertainly never had men a more justifi- 
able cause of hostility. Applying Napoleon's 
principles to himself what punishment 
would they fix on the head of him who pub- 
lished proclamations calUng on the Vene- 
tians, the Irish, and Swiss^ to throw off the 
yoke of their respective governments, and 
avowed his intention, when he lauded in 
England, to call on the whole sul:tject8 of the 
British empire to throw off the rule of their 
sovereign and parliament, and to establish 
annual parliaments and universal suffrage? 
— BiovoN, V. 887, 888. 



proclamation by a stem requisition to 
have the authorsof it deliyer^up to him 
in twenty-four hours : the fate of Palm 
was universally anticipated for the ma- 
gistrates of the state : but after they 
had been arrested, Napoleon, alarmed 
at the universal horror which that 
tragic event had excited, deemed it pru- 
dent to drop further proceedings. 

83. The death of this unfortunate 
victim did not pass unrevenged, either 
upon Napdeon or the French people. 
It fell deeply and profoundly on the 
generous heart of Hir Fox, whose en- 
thusiastic hopes of the extension of 
general freedom by the spread of re- 
publican principles were thus cruelly 
belied by the deeds pexpetrated by its 
leaders in the name of the French 
people, and contributed, perhaps more 
than any other circumstance, to pro- 
duce that firm resolution to adhere to 
the basis originally laid down by Na- 
poleon for the negotiations which ulti- 
mately led to their abandonment. The 
carnage of Spain, the catastrophe of 
Moscow, the conquest of France, the 
exile to St Helena, are thus directly 
associated with this deed of blood. The 
brave and the free thenceforward saw 
clearly, in every part of ISurope, tluii 
no hope for public or private liberty 
remained but in a determined resis- 
tance to the aggressions of France ; that 
slaveiy and chains followed in the rear 
of the tricolor flag. Napoleon has 
frequently said, that if Mr Fox had 
lived, peace would have been concluded, 
and aU the subsequent misfortunes of 
his reign averted; but the truth of 
history must dispel the illusion, and 
the English annalist cannot permit the 
insidious praises of an enemy to tear 
from one of the brightest omamenta 
of his country the honour of having at 
last been awakened to a sense of tho 
nature of revolutionary ambition, and 
of having possessed the magnanimity, 
in opposition to his former long-con- 
tinued delusion, instantly to act upon 
the conviction. 

84. In his last instructions, dictated 
a few weeks before his death, to Lord 
Yarmouth, there is to be found th» 
firmest resolution to insist on the ori- 
ginal basis of the negotiation, and never 
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to consent to any other : Earl Spencer, 
who succeeded Mm, had merely to fol- 
low out the path thtis clearly chalked 
out* In sereral of the speeches which 
he had delivered, after he had obtained 
the direction of foreign affairs, is to 
be found a candid admission that his 
opinion as to the necessity and justice 
of the war had undergone a total alter- 
ation.t Thus the discord of earlier 
years was at length by this great man 
zox^gotten in the dischaige of patiiotio 

* "In the instructions," says Mr Fox in 
his last important official despatch, ''given 
to Lord Lauderdale, the repeated tei^^versa- 
tions of France during the negotiation are 
detailed. It is fh>m thence alone that any 
delay has arisen. The offers made through 
Lora Yarmouth were so dearly and unequi- 
vocally expressed, that the intention of the 
French government could not be doubted. 
But they were no sooner made than depart- 
ed from. In the first conferences after his 
Lordship's return to France, Sicily was de- 
mandeof ; in the former, it had been distinct- 
ly disclaimed. This produced a delay attri- 
butable solely to France : our answer was 
immediate and distinct: the new demand 
was declared to be a breach of the principle 
of the proposed negotiation in its most essen- 
tial parts. To obviate the cavil on the want 
of powers, full powers were sent to you, but 
with an express injunction not to use them 
till the French government should return to 
its former ground with respect to Sicily. H. 
Talleyrand, upon being informed of this de- 
termination, proposed to give the Hanse 
Towns in lieu of Sicily to the King of Naplea 
The moment this proposal was received here 
it was rejected ; and the same despatcli which 
conveyed that reiection carried out his Ma- 
jesty's commands, if the demand for Sicily 
should still be persisted in, to demand his 
passports and return to England. H. Talley- 
rand upon this made fresh proposals, sup- 
ported by Russia^ as affording the means of 
preventing the meditated changes in Ger- 
many ; and stated, ' that these c^Euiges were 
determined upon, but should not be pub- 
lished if peace took place.' That despatch 
was* received here on the 12th, and on the 
17th, in direct violation of these assurances, 
the German confederation treaties were both 
signed and published. Such are the unfound- 
ea pretences by which the French govern- 
ment seeks to attribute to delays on our part 
the results of its own injustice and repeated 
breach of promise." Such was Mr Fox's 
dving view of the negotiation up to the be- 
ginning of August ; and it surely contains 
no oonfirmationof Nc^leon's assertion, that, 
if he had lived, peace would have been con- 
cluded. Its last stages, down to his death 
on 17th September, were conducted in strict 
conformity to the instructions he had given to 
Lord Lauderdale.— Mr Fox'b DetpaCches. Aug. 
Mand lUh, 1800; Pari Jhb. vui. 188, 164. 

t In the Debate on Mr Windham's mill- 



duty : the two lights of the age came 
finally to concur in the same policy. If 
Mr Pitt stiTiggled for fifteen years, 
amidst difficulty and disaster, to carry 
on^the war, it was Mr Fox who be- 
queathed the flood of glory in which it 
terminated to his successors ; and who, 
after having spent the best part of his 
life in recommending less honourable 
and enlightened measures of conces- 
sion to his country, in his last moments 
"nailed her colours to the masV';}: 

tary system, on April 3, 1806, Mr Fox said, 
with admirable candour : — '* Indeed, bv the 
circumstances of Europe, I am ready to 
confess that / have been veaiud from the 
opifUone which I formerly hdd with respect 
to the force which might suffice in time of 
peace : nor do I consider this as any incon- 
sistency, because I see no rational prospect of 
any peace which would exempt us from the 
necessity of watchful preparation and power- 
ful establishments. If we cannot obtain a 
safe and honourable peace, of whioh it is im- 
possible in the actiial state of afi&irs to be 
sanguine, and if we are not successful in 
carrying on the war, we must be reduced to 
that state which I for one cannot contem- 
plate without apprehension,—' toto diidsos 
orbe Britannos,'— And be left to our own 
resources and colonial possessions. In such 
an arduous and difficult struggle, demand- 
ing every effort and every exertion, or in- 
deed under any system which we may act 
upon, a large army is indispensable."--- 
ParL Deb. vi. 716, 716. 

} This memorable final ooincideDce of 
opinion between Pitt and Fox, on the neces- 
sity of continuin|r the war, is not the only 
instance of a similar approximation equally 
honourable to both parties. Ten years be- 
fore, the champions of the constitution and 
of revolution, Mr Burke and Sir James Mack- 
intosh, the well-known author of the Vindi- 
doe OaUicai, had in like manner come to view 
the origin of the convulsion in the samo 
light "The enthusiasm," said Maokintoah 
in a letter to Burke, ".with which I onco 
embraced the instruction conveyed in your 
writings, is now ripened into solid conviction 
by the experience and conviction of more 
mature age. For a time, seduced by the 
love of what I thought liberty, I ventured 
to oppose^ without ever ceasing to venerate, 
that writer who had nourish^l my under- 
standing with the most wholesome principles 
of political wisdom. I speak to state iicia, 
not to flatter : you are above flattery. I am 
too proud to flatter even you. Since that 
time a melancholy experience has undeceived 
me on many suQeota» in which I was then 
the dupe of my own entiiusiafim. I cannot 
say I even now assent to ail your opinions oa 
the present politics of Europe. But I aux 
with truth i^rm that I subscribe to your 
general principles, and am prepared to shed 
my blood in defence of the laws and ooasti- 
tution of my country." Burke answered 
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85. The health of this illastrioas 
man had for some weeks past been de- 
clining ; and in the middle of July he 
was compelled to discontinue his at- 
tendance in parliament, though he was 
still assiduous in his duties at the 
Foreign Office. Notwithstanding all 
ihe efforts of medical skill, his com- 
plaint daily became >more alarming. 
Symptoms of dropsy rapidly succeeded, 
and yielded only for a brief space to 
the usual remedies. On the 7th Sep- 
tember he sank into a profound state 
of weakness, and on the 18th of the 
same month breathed his last, having 
entertained almost to the end of life 
•confident hopes of recovery. Thus 
departed from the scene of his great- 
ness, within a few months after his 
Illustrious rival, Charles Fox. Few 
men during life have led a more bril- 
liant career, and none were ever the ob- 
ject of more affectionate love and ad- 
miration from a numerous and enthu- 
siastic body of friends. Their attAch- 
cnent approached to idolatry. All his 
failings, and he had many, were for- 
gotten in the generous warmth of his 
feelings, and Sie enthusiastic temper 
of his heart. " The simplicity," says 
Mackintosh, ''of his chai*acter com- 
municated confidence; the ardour of 
his eloquence roused enthusiasm ; the 
gentleness of his manners inspired 
friendship." — " I admired," says Gib- 
t)on, " the powers of a superior man, as 
they were blended in his attractive cha- 
racter with the simplicity of a child. No 
human being was ever more free from 
:any taint of malignity, vanity, or false- 
tood." Nothing can more strongly 
mark the deep impression made by 
this part of Mr Fox's character than 
the words of Burke, pronounced six 
months after all intercourse between 

from the bed of death :— " You have begiiu 
your opposition by obtidning a great victory 
over yourself; and it shows how much your 
<own sagacity, operating on your own expe- 
rience, is capable of adding to your own 
extraordinary talents and to your early eru- 
•dition. It was the show of virtue, and the 
eemblance of public happiness, which could 
Alone mislead a mind like yours. A better 
Icnowledge of their substance alone has put 
you on the way that leads the most securely 
4md certainly to your end." What words be- 
.tween such men! — Mackintosh's Memoir»f 
i. 87, 88. 



them ceased : — " To be sure, he is a 
man made to be loved !"* 

86. A man of pleasure in every sense 
of the word ; dissipated and irregular 
in private life ; having ruined his 
private fortune at the gaming-table, 
and often emerging from such haunts 
of vice to make his greatest appear- 
ances in parliament, yet he never rose 
without, by the elevation of his senti- 
ments, and the energy of his language, 
exciting the admiration, not only of 
his partisans, but of his opponents. 
The station which he occupied in the 
Biitish parliament was not that merely 
of the leader of a powerful and able 
party. He was at the head of the 
friends of freedom in the human race. 
To his words the ardent and enthusi- 
astic everywhere turned as to those of 
the gifted spirit intrusted with their 
cause. To his support the oppressed 
and destitute universally looked as 
their last and best refuge in periods of 
disaster. "When he pleaded," says 
Chateaubriand, "the cause of humanily, 
he reigned — ^he triumphed. Ever on 
the side of suffering, his eloquence ac- 
quired additional power from his gra- 
tuitous exertions in behalf of the un- 
fortunate. He crept even to the coldest 
heart A sensible alteration in the tone 
of the orator discovered the man. In 
vain the stranger tried to resist the im- 
pression made upon him; he turned 
aside and wept." 

87. Mr Fox was the greatest debater 
that the English parliament ever pro- 

* The convivial talents of Fox were great, 
as may well be believed f^om his so long 
being the idol of the brilliant circle of wits 
and beauties who in his early days did hom- 
age to the rising sun of the Prince of Wale& 
With men his conversation often partook of 
the licentious character of the fashionable 
and unscrupulous socle^ in whi<di he lived; 
but in the company or elegant women no 
man was more scrupulously well-bred, or 
often more felicitous in the delicate expres- 
sion of flattery. On one occasion, when he 
was at a supper at the house of the young 
and beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, a sort 
of game went round, in which each gentle- 
man presented the lady next him with fruit 
of some kind, accompanied by an impromptu 
line or verse: "Come, Mr Pox," said the 
Duchess, " you have given me nothing as 
yet: what are you thinking of?" He imme- 
diatel V took a bunch of grapes, and presented 
it to the Duchess with the words, ^' Je plais 
jusqu'^ rivresse." 
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duced : he has been styled by a most 
competent judge, ''the most Demos- 
thenian orator who has appeared since 
the days of Demosthenes."* Without 
the admirable arrangement and lucid 
order which enabled Mr Pitt to trace, 
through all the details of a complicated 
question, the ruling principle which he 
wished to impress upon his audience, 
he possessed a greater power of turn- 
ing to his own advantage the incidents 
of a debate or admissions of an antago- 
nist, and was unrivalled in the power 
and eloquence of his reply. In the 
outset of his speech he often laboured 
under hesitation of expression, and was 
ungainly or awkward in manner ; but 
as he warmed with the subject^ his 
oratory became more rapid, his de- 
livery impassioned, and, before it 
closed, the enraptured senate often 
hung in breathless suspense on his 
words. He was an accomplished clas- 
sical scholar, and was master of an ex- 
traordinary power of turning to the 
best advantage the information which 
he possessed, or had gained during the 
debate. But his habits were too de- 
sultory — ^his indolence too great — his 
love of pleasure too poweiful, to per- 
mit him to acquire extensive know- 
ledge.t Respectable as a historian, the 
fragment on the annals of the English 
Revolution which he composed is 
justly admired for the purity of its 
style and the manliness of its senti- 
ments; but the pen was too cold an 
instrument to convey the fervid bursts 
of his eloquence, and the reader will 
look in vain for the impassioned flow 
of the parliamentary orator, t It is in 
the debates of the House of Commons 
that his real greatness is to be seen; 
and a vigorous intellect will seldom 
receive higher gratification than from 

* Sir James Mackintosh. 

t No man more frequently referred to 
Adam Smith ; yet he had never read the 
" Wealth of Nations." 

X This is the more remarkable^ as he had 
so elevated a conception of the proper cha- 
racter of history that he classed tne chief 
works of thought thus :— 1. Poetry. 2. His- 
tory. 3. Oratory. This was no slight hom- 
age to the historical muse, when coming 
from the first orator of his own, or perhaps 
any age.— Fox's Higtory, Introd. p. vli. 

VOL. VL 



studying the vehement declamation — 
the powerful and fervent reasoning — 
by which his great speeches there are 
distinguished. 

88. But, notwithstanding all this, 
the fame of Mr Fox is on the decline, 
not from a diminished sense of his 
genius, but an altered view, among the 
thinking few at leaat^ of his principles. 
With the extinction of the generation 
which witnessed his parUamentary 
efforts— with the death of the friends 
who were captivated by his social 
qualities, his vast reputation is sen- 
sibly diminishing. Time, the mighty 
agent which separates truth from false- 
hood — experience, which dispels the 
most general illusions — suffering, which 
extinguishes the warmest anticipations 
when unfoimded in human nature, have 
separated the wheat from the chaff in 
his principles. In so far as he sought 
to uphold the principles of general 
freedom, and defend Uie cause of the 
unfortunate and oppressed, in whatever 
country — in so far as he protected in 
legislation the freedom of the press, 
and opposed the infEunous traffic in 
human flesh, his efforts will ever com- 
mand the respect and sympathy of 
mankind. But in so far as he sought 
to advance this cause by advocating 
the principles of democracy — ^in so far 
as he supported the wild projects of 
the Fi'ench revolutionists, and palliated 
when he could not defend their atro- 
cious excesses — in so far as he did his 
utmost to transfer to this country the 
same destructive doctrines, and, under 
the name of Reform, sought to give an 
entrance hei*e to Jacobin fanaticism and 
infidel zeal— in so far as he counselled 
peace and recommended concession, 
when peace would have been the com- 
mencement of civil warfare, and con- 
cession a crouching to revolntionaiy 
ambition — he supported principles 
calculated to destroy all the objects 
which he himself had in view, and in- 
duce the veiy tyranny against which 
the thunders of his eloquence were 
directed. 

89. The doctrines, that all abuses 
are owing to power being confined to 
a few hands — that the extension of 
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political influence to the lower classes 
is the only antidote to the evil — that 
virtue, wisdomi and intelligence will be 
brought to bear on public affairs when 
those classes are intrusted with their 
direction — and that the growth of de- 
mocratic ascendancy is the commenoe- 
ment of social regeneration, — are some- 
times amiable, ^m the philanthropy 
of those who support them, and always 
will be popular, from the agreeable 
flattery they convey to the multitude. 
They are liable to only one objection — 
that they are altogether visionary and 
chimericial, founded on a total miscon- 
ception of human nature, and a fatal 
forgetfulness of the character of the 
vast majority of men who in every 
rank are swayed by selfishness or stimu- 
lated by passion. They invariably lead, 
when put in practice, to results diame- 
trically the reverse of what were held 
forth or expected by their supporters. 
Abuses, by the introduction of a de- 
mocratic regime, it is soon found, in- 
stead of being diminished, are multi- 
plied tenfold ; tyranny, instead of being 
eradicated, is enormously increased; 
personal and social security, instead of 
being established, is kept in perpetual 
jeopardy; the weight of public opinion, 
instead of an antidote to evil, becomes 
its greatest promoter, by being exert- 
ed in favour of those by whom its enor- 
mities are perpetrated. It is by the 
opposing influence of these powers that 
the blessings of general freedom are 
secured under a constitutional mon- 
archy ; no hope remains of its outliv- 

* " In the contests of the Greek common- 
wealth, " Bavs Thucydides, " those who were 
esteemed the most depraved, and had the 
least foresight, invariably prevailed : for, 
being conscious of this weakness, and aread- 
ing to be overreached by those of greater 
penetration, they went to work hastily with 
the sword and poniard, and thereby got the 
better of their antagonists^ who were occu- 
pied with more refined schemes. — " Amidst 
mobs and sedition," says the Roman an- 
nalist, " all that is base has the greatest 
power ; peace and tranquillit^r are sustained 
by the good."—" I see at last^" said the 
French demagogue when going to the scaf- 
fold, " that in revolutions power iklls into 
the hands of the most bese." " A demo- 
cratic republic, " said the British statesman, 
*' is not the government of the few by the 
many, but of the many by the few ; with 
this difltoenoe, that the few who are thus 



ing the spring-flood which drowns the 
institutions of a state, when these an- 
tagonist forces are brought for any 
length of time to draw in the same di- 
rection.* 

90. The liberties of England long 
survived the firm resistance which Mr 
Pitt opposed to revolutionary prin- 
ciples ; but those of France perished 
at once, and perhaps for ever, under 
the triumph in which Mr Fox so elo- 
quently exulted on the other side of the 
ChazmeL Taught by this great ex- 
ample, posterity will not search the 
speeches of Mr Fox for historic truth, 
or pronounce him gifted with any ex- 
traordinary political penetration. On 
the contrary, it must record with regret, 
that the Ught which broke upon Mr 
Burke at the outset of the Revolution, 
and on Mr Pitt before its principal atro- 
cities began, only shone on his fervent 
mind when descending to the gi'ava It 
can only award to him, during the 
greater part of his career, the praise of 
an eloquent debater, a brilliant sophist, 
but not that of a profound thinker or 
a philosophic observer. But recollect- 
ing the mixture of weakness in the 
nature of all, and the strong tendency 
of political contention to dim the 
clearest intellect and warp the strongest 
judgment, it will, while it condemns a 
great part of his principles, do justiee 
to his motives and venerate his hearty 
— ^it will indulge the pleasing hope, 
that a longer life would have weaned 
him from all, as he honourably admits 
it had done from many, of his earlier 

elevated to power are the most worthless 
and profligate of the community." *' Demo- 
cracy," says the author of the Vindieiai Oal- 
lica, " is the most monstrous of all govern- 
ments, beecause it is impossible at once to 
act and to control ; and consequently the 
sovereign power is there left without any 
restraint whatever. That form of govern- 
ment is the best which placet thi efficient 
direetiim in the handt <^ the arietoeracy, tub- 
jectinff them in ite exereite to the eowtrU ftf ike 
peopU at large.** What a surprising coinci- 
dence between the opinions of such men in 
such distant ages 1 He Is a bold speculator 
who, on such a subject, diffen from the oon- 
curring authority of Thucydides, Sallust, 
Danton, Mr Pitt^ and Sir James Mackin- 
tosh.— Thcoydidbs, 1. iii. 0. 89; Sallust, 
de BeUo Cat./ Rioufpb, 67; Fariemenlaire 
Histoire, xxz. 903; UAQKUXToeB*B Memoin, 
i.92. 
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delttsioiiB; and admire the magnani- 
mous firmness with whioh, on the bed 
of death, he atoned for his past eiTors, 



by bequeathing, in a moment of extra- 
ordinary gloom, the flag of Rnglftnd 
unlowered to hiii successorB. 



CHAPTER XLTTL 



OAUPAIQM or JENA — FALL OF FBT7S8IA. 



1. No monarchy in Europe is less in- 
debted than the Prussian, for its poli- 
tical power and importance, to the 
advantages of nature. Its territory, 
flat, sandy, and in great part compara- 
tively sterile, can only be brought to a 
high state of cultivation by long-con- 
tinued efforts, and the unsparing ap- 
plication of human industry. Its sea- 
coast has few advantageous harbours ; 
its rivers, though numerous, and in 
general navigable, descend for the 
greater part of their course through 
the territories of separate or rival 
states. Without the natural fertility 
of the Sarmatian plains, or the minend 
wealth of the Bohemian mountains; 
destitute alike of the flocks of Hungaiy 
and the heixls of Switzerland; enjoying 
neither the forests of Norway nor the 
vines of Fi'ance — ^it depends entirely 
on grain crops and pastures, and for 
them the bounty of nature has afford- 
ed no peculiar advantages. Vast tracts 
of gloomy heath, or blowing sand, 
' hardly less unproductive, form a laige 
part of its surface; in other places, 
cheerless, desolate plains, thickly strewn 
with rushes or stunted firs, convey a 
monotonous, mournful impression to 
the mind of the traveller. Tet have 
the industry and perseverance of man 
conquered all these disadvantages : the 
arid sands have been covert with 
waving crops, the rushy fields with 
rich pastures; and in no country in 
Europe is agriculture now advancing 
with more vigorous strides, or popula- 



tion increasing with such steady rapid- 
ity.» 

2. If Prussia owes little to her na- 
tural advantages, she is indebted still 
less to the political facilities of her 
situation, or the homogeneity in cha- 
racter of her inhabitants. Her terri- 
tory, which has gradually been en- 
larged by the talents or good fortune 
of her rulers, is widely scattered from 
the Rhine to the Vistula, with other 
states in some places intervening, and 
in general in such long shreds as equally 
to expose her to attack and to deprive 
her of the advantages of a compact 
formation of defence. Her population 
is composed of different races, speak- 
ing in some places different languages, 
and but recently actuated in any by a 
common bond of national attachment. 
The old electorate of Brandenburg ori- 
ginally formed part of the vast mon- 
archy of Poland, and broke off from that 
unwieldy commonwealth during the 
weakness of its unbridled democracy ; 

♦ FniMia ooutains at preaent— , „„,„_ 

'^ ARPKNTS. 

Arable lands, .... 47,296.716 

Vineyaids, 1,024,176 

Meadows. 14,326,429 

Pastures, 16,072,714 

Forests, 23,800,000 

Wastes, lakes, Ac. . . . 8,986,847 

112,405,382 
Or nearly 111,000 square English geoffraphical 
miles. Twenty-one thousand four nundred 
and ninety arpents make a square German 
geographical mile. — Tchobobski, i 115; and 
FoBSTXR and Wbbsb, StoHaUguei de la Frum, 
17. 21. 
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Silesia, conquered by the Great Frede- 
rick in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, is a province of Bohemia, 
and is chiefly inhabited by Slavonian 
tribes ; while Prussian Poland was the 
fruit of the iniquitous* spoliation of 
that unhappy state in 1772 and 1794, 
and its inhabitants retain all the 
mournful recollections and national 
traditions by which the Sarmatian 
race is characterised in every part of 
the world. Tet does the Prussian mon- 
archy now form a united and pros- 
perous whole : its rise during the last 
century has been rapid beyond ex- 
ample; it singly defeated, under the 
Great Frederick, a coalition of the 
three most powerful monarchies in 
Europe; and it yields to no country 
in the world in patriotic spirit, and 
the glorious efforts which it has since 
made to maintain its independence. 

8. Augmented as it has been by the 
acquisitions made at the treaty of 
Paris in 1814, the Prussian monarchy 
now contains upwards of fifteen mil- 
lions of inhabitants, who are diffused 
over a territory embracing one hun- 
dred and eleven thousand four hundred 
and eighty-eight square English miles 
— a surface little less than that of Great 
Britain and Ireland, which contain one 
hundred and twenty-two thousand. At 
the commencement of the war of 1806, 
however, both were much less con- 
siderable ; the former only amounting 
to nine million five hundred thousand 
souls, the latter to seventy-two thou- 
sand square miles of territory. If this 
considerable population was placed on 
a compact and defensible territory, it 
would form a great and powerful mon- 
archy, having nearly the resources, in 
population and territory, of the British 
empire in Europe at the commence- 
ment of the Revolutionary war; but 
both population and territory are so 
scattered over a long and narrow ex- 
tent of level surface, that they seem at 
first sight to be a source rather of 
weakness than strength. They extend 
from the banks of the Niemen to those 
of the Sarre, over a space three hun- 
dred leagues, or nine hundred miles 
in length; while the greatest breadth 
does not exceed a hundred and thirty 



leagues, and their average is not above 
forty. Thei^e straggling territories are 
in many places interrupted by the pos- 
sessions of foreign piinces, enclosed 
within those of Prussia, which, on the 
other hand, has no inconsiderable por- 
tion of its dependencies imbedded in 
the dominions of other states. Thus 
the Prussian dominions present an ir- 
regular strip stretching along the whole 
north of Germany, having its back to 
the Baltic Sea and Gbrman Ocean, the 
harbours of which are liable to be 
blockaded by the superior fleets of 
Britain; while its long front is exposed 
to the incursions of Austria, and its 
two extremities lie open, with no na- 
tural frontier capable of defence, and 
but few artificial strongholds, to the 
incursions of the great monarchies of 
France and Russia — ^the former pos- 
sessing above twice, the latter nearly 
four times its military resources. 

4. The urban population of Prussia 
bears a remarkably large proportion 
to the rural, for the former amounts to 
a fourth of the whole inhabitants. The 
number of towns and burghs is ten 
hundred and twelve, of which thirty- 
seven contain above ten thousand in- 
habitants.* This great number and 
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glae of towns indicateii either eztraor- 
dinary riches in the a4jacent territory, 
as in Lombsurdy and Flanders, or oon- 
siderable manufacturing advantages, 
such as those which have raised the 
cities to such a stupendous magnitude 
in Uie north of England and l£e west 
of Scotland. Such, accordingly, is the 
case ; and the manufacturing industry 
of Ftussia^ in spite of the prohibitory 
system adopted generally by the Con- 
tinental states, is very considerable. 
Inferior, of course, by more than a 
half, in proportion to the square league 
of territory to that of Britain, it is 
considerably superior to that of 
France.* The iron-works and manu- 
fiactories of zinc and copper, as well as 
the salt-works, in its dominions, are 
▼ery extensive ; and the cotton manu- 
fiEustures, though recently established, 
are making, under the shelter of the 
heavy protective duties established 
against those of England, rapid pro- 
gress. The total amount of its exports 
in 1828 was 24,102,000 thalers, or 
nearly £4,000,000, and four thousand 
merchant vessels bore the flag of 
Frederick- William. 

5. The main strength of Prussia, 
however, lies in its agriculture ; and it 
is in the patriotic spirit and undaunted 
courage of the class engaged in it^ that 
the monarchy in every age has found 
the surest bulwark against foreign ag- 
gression. So rapid has been the in- 
crease of sheep of late years in Prussia^ 
that their number, which in 1816 
amounted only to 8,261,400, had risen 



Orttnebeiv, 
Schweidmtz, 
Mioden, 
Mtlhlhausen, 
Frentzlow, . 
Aachersleben, 
Naumburg, 
-Maltb Bbun, v. 297, 903. 
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* Horse-power of machines in proportion 
to the square lea^e of territory: — 

In Cfreat Britain, . . 415 horses. 
In Prussia, . . . 183 .. 

In France, . . . . 178 .. 

In proportion to her extent of surface, 
Frussia has fewer steam-engiuea than France, 
but more hydraulic machines; and, on the 
whole, agreateramount of mechanical power. 
— EosN, Untentuhunffen uber den Sffdet, Ac- 
Berlin, 1831 ; and Malts Baxm, v. 29L 



in 1825 to 14,156,000—that is, nearly 
doubled ; and the most decisive proof 
of the general increase of rural produce 
is to be found in the fact, that though 
population in Prussia is now advancing 
more rapidly than in any country of 
Europe, so as to double, if the present 
progress should continue, in twenty- 
six years, yet no importation of foreign 
grain is requiredf Subsistence, under 
the influence of increased production, 
so far from becoming scarce, is con- 
stantly declining in price, and the aug- 
mented comforts and wants of a pros- 
perous people are amply provided for 
by the labours of the agricultural por- 
tion of the conmiunity. 

6. It was by slow degrees, however, 
and by the successive efforts of more 
than one generation of great men, that 
Prussia was raised to its present pros- 
perous condition. The monarchy, in 
reality, dates from the accession of Fre- 
derick the Qreat ,* but during the short 
period which has since elapsed, it has 
made unexampled progress. The trea- 
sure, indeed, amassed by that great 
warrior and able prince, hadbeen wholly 
dissipated during the succeeding reign ; 
but, both under his sway and that of 
his successor Frederick-William, the 
monarchy had made important ad- 
vances in territory, wealth, and popu- 
lation. By withdrawing from the al- 
liance against France in 1794, the 
cabinet of Berlin succeeded in appro- 
priating to itself a large portion of the 
spoils of Poland ; while the open pre- 
ference to French interests which tikey 
evinced for the ten years which fol- 
lowed the treaty of BAle, was rewarded 
by a considerable share of the indem- 
nities — in other words, of the spoils of 
the ecclesiastical princes of the empire; 
and a most important increase of in- 
fluence, by the place assigned to Prussia 
as the protector of the neutral leagues 
situated beyond a fixed line in the north 
of G^imany. During this long period 

t In 18S8, the total population of the Prus- 
siiui provinces, exclusive of the Canton of 
Neuchfttel, was 12,672,000 hihabitanta In 
1632. it was 18,843.000 ; and it is now (1843) 
upwards of 15,000,000. The proportion per 
square league in the first period was 892; in 
the second, 993— a prodigious difierence to 
have taken place in so short a period as four 
years.— Maltk Brun, v. 270. 
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of peace, the industry and population 
of the oountry rapidly advanced; a 
large portion of the commerce of Ger- 
many had fSallen into its hands, and the 
whirl and expenditure of war, so deso- 
lating to other states, was felt only as 
increasing the demand for agricoltnral 
produce, or augmenting the profits of 
neutral navigation. 

7. At the death of the Great Fre- 
derick in 1786, the population of the 
monarchy was 7,000,000 of souls, and 
its revenue 81,000,000 thalers, or about 
£4,600,000 sterling. By the shares ob- 
tained of Poland on occasion of its suc- 
cessive dismemberments, and the aqui- 
sition of Anspach, Baireuth, and other 
districts, its population was raised to 
9,000,000 ; and although the treasure 
of 70,000,000 thalers (£10,600,000) left 
by the Great Frederickhad disappeared, 
and given place to a debt of 28,000,000 
of thalers, or £4,200,000, yet this was 
compensated by the increase of the re- 
venue, which had risen to 86,000,000 
thalers, or £6,400,000. Various estab- 
lishments had been set on foot at Berlin, 
eminently calculated to promote the 
interests both of commerce and agri- 
culture. In particular, a bank and so- 
ciety of commerce were established in 
that capital, and institutions formed in 
the provinces to lend money to the 
landed proprietors on reasonable terms. 
By the aid of these establishments, and 
the effect of long-continued peace and 
prosperity, the finances of the state 
were in the most flourishing condition 
in 1804 ; all the branches of the public 
service were provided for by the cur- 



rent revenue, and some progress was 
even made in the reduction of the debt. 
The large share of the German indem- 
nities, obtained through French and 
Russian influence by this aspiring 
power, made a considerable addition to 
the public resources : the acquisition of 
626,000 souls raised the population to 
9,500,000 souls, and the increase of 
2,876,000 thalers yearly revenue swell- 
ed the income of the public treasury 
to 88,876,000 thalers, or £6,750,000 
sterling-— a sum equivalent, from the 
difference in the value of money, to at 
least ten millions sterling in Great 
Britain. This revenue, as in Austria, 
was the net receipt of the exchequer, 
and independent, not merely of the 
expenses of collection, but of various 
local charges in the different provinces. 
The regular army was nearly 200,000 
strong, brave, and highly disciplined, 
but not to be compared to the French, 
either in the experience and skill of the 
officers, or in the moral energy which 
had been developed by the events of 
the Revolution. 

8. Unlimited toleration prevails in 
Prussia. The Protestant is the religion 
of the sovereign and of the state, but 
persons professing all creeds are equally 
eligible to all offices under govern- 
ment, and, practically speakmg, no 
difference is made between them. On 
the whole, two-thii'ds of the inhabi- 
tants are Protestants, one-third Catho- 
lics ; but the proportions between these 
two great divisions of Christians vary 
considerably in the different provinces.* 
Each religion has its separate minis- 



* The Frussian population was divide)!, according to its religion, in 1829, in the following 
manner:-— 



PrOTlBOM. 


Protettanta. 


OAtholiM. 


Uonaoa. 

ItM. 


Jew.; 
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Fmssia, . 
Fosen, 
Fomerania^ 
Brandenburg, . 
Silesia, . . 
Saxony, . 
Westphalia, 
Rhenish Pro- 
vinces, . 


1,448,113 

S09,495 

864.588 

1,605,471 

1,284,448 

1,816,700 

604,611 

499,840 


629,921 
687,401 
7,543 
20,536 
1,091,132 
89,081 
711,883 

1,678,719 


13,919 
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*i71 
1,316 


19,408 
67,690 

4,709 
10,341 
20,970 

8,607 
11,981 

22,421 


2,008.361 
1,064,606 
876,842 
1,639,692 
2,396.661 
1,409,388 
1,228.648 

2,202,322 


7,753,264 


^816,216 


15,668 


160,978 


12,726.110 



— Maltk Bbun, v. 301 
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ters and bishops. Berlin is every five 
years the seat of a general synod ; that 
capital has a Protestant bishop, and 
Konigsberg another; but the Catho- 
lios have two archbishops and six 
bishops in the Prussian dominions. 
Like the Austrian government^ how- 
ever, the Prussians are careful not to 
admit the slightest interference in mat* 
tera not purely spiritual by the court 
of Rome, and Catholic ministers of 
vacant livings are appointed by a 
variety of lay patrons as in Great Bri- 
tain, without any serious collision with 
the Holy See. 

9. The revenue of Prussia, like that 
of all other countries in Europe, is de- 
rived partly from dii*ect, partly from in- 
direct taxation.* The total revenue is 
79,180,000 florins, or nearly £8,000,000 
sterling — a sum at least equal to 
£14,000,000 sterling in Great Britain, 
if the difference in the value of money 
is taken into consideration. The ex- 
penditure is somewhat less, amounting 
only to 75,238,571 florins, or £7,523,857 
sterling, leaving a balance of above 
5,000,000 florins, or £500,000 yearly 
to go to the discharge of the princi- 
pal of the public debit The public 
debt of Prussia in 1883 amounted to 
723,450,000 francs, or £29,000,000 ster- 
ling. In 1823 the debt was 908,950,000 
francs, or £36,350,000 ; so that in ten 
years they have reduced the debt by 
£7,000,000, at which rate it will be 
entirely extinguished in 1872. It would 
appear, therefore, that the finances of 
Prussia are in a more prosperous state 
than those of Austria, France, or Great 
Britain, in all of which, although their 



* The particalan a 
Direct taxes, 
Indirect^ . 
Domains and forests, 
Mines, 



Lotte] 
Miacel] 



»rv, . 
»1Uuieous, 



national resources are incomparably 
greater, the expenditure generally ex- 
ceeds the income by a very considerable 
sum, and all thoughts of a sinking-fund, 
or of a permanent system for the reduc- 
tion of the debty have been practically 
abandoned. This fact speaks volumes 
aa to the patriotic spirit of the Prussian 
people, and the economy and far-seeing 
policy of its government^ especially 
when the large military establishment 
they are obliged to keep up to secure 
their independence is taken into con- 
sideration. 

10. The military establishment of 
Prussia is greater, in proportion to its 
population, than that of any other 
country in Europe. It consists, in 
time of peace, of one hundred and 
twenty-two thousand men : but so ad- 
mirable are the arrangements for the 
augmentation of this force in time of 
war, and such the ardent and patriotic 
spirit of the people, that the state 
could then without difficulty call forth 
an army of five hundred thousand com- 
batants. The regular army is com- 
posed of three classes. Isty Of volun- 
taiy recruits, who are received from 
seventeen to forty years of age. 2d, 
Of young men who are balloted for : 
a burden to which all the inhabitants 
of the kingdom, without exception, 
are subject. 8d, Of veteran soldiers 
who prolong the period of their service 
voluntarily beyond the period required 
by law. Every Prussian, without ex- 
ception, from the royal family down- 
wards, between the ages of twenty and 
fifly, is liable to be drawn for the mili- 
tary service in some department or 



26,802,837 florins, 


or £2,680,258 


40,740,000 


4,074,000 


7,171,428 


717,142 


1,810,000 


131,000 


1,827,448 


181.000 


438,673 


43,867 



Total, 79,810,000 florins, or £7,981,000 
-ToROBORSKi's Finances de rAvtriehe etdela Fnutef L 4, 5. 
t The particalars are- 
Interest of public debt, including sinking-fluid, 12,244,286 florins, or £1,225,428 

Civil Ust and court, 20,905,743 .. 2,090,574 

Army and ordnance, 33,180,000 .. 3,318,000 

Miscellaneous, 6,300,000 . . 530,000 

Beservefund, 3,318,573 331,667 

76^238,671 florins, or £7,523,857 
-Tghoborski's FinaTiceg d€ VAvirkht dde la Pruutt i, 9. 
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other ; but he is only bound to seire 
in the regular army five years ; and of 
these he is only three years actually 
with his colours, the other two being 
allowed to be spent at home. Thus 
the mUitaiy duty is so short that it 
is never considered as a burden, but 
rather as an agreeable mode of spend- 
ing the first three years of manhood ; 
and there are very few who either can 
or wish to avoid it. The eadreg of the 
regiments, or permanent staff, 'and a 
certain proportion of the privates, are 
fixed, and hold to arms voluntarily as 
a profession for life ; and this gives to 
the troops, notwithstanding tiie fre- 
quent change of the privates, the con- 
sistence and steadiness of old soldiers, 
while, at the same time. It spreads 
through a lazge part of the people a 
practical acquaintance with military 
duties. It is to this system, inti*o- 
duced by the Great Frederick, but ma- 
tured and brought to perfection by 
those able statesmen. Stein and Scham- 
horst, after the treaty of Tilsit, that 
ike stability and continual progress of 
the Prussian monarchy is, beyond all 
doubt, to be ascribed. 

n. Besides the regular army, the 
military establishment of Prussia em- 
braces also the landwehr and lantUturmy 
which, in time of need, can quadruple 
its effective strength. The former is 
divided into two bans : the first com- 
prehending all the young men from 
twenty to thirty-two who have not 
gone through the five years' service in 
the regular army ; the second formed 
of persons, whether they have served 
or not, from thirty-two to fifty years of 
age. After that period all obligation 
of military serviceentirely ceases. Dur- 
ing peace the landwehr, which con- 
sists of infantry, cavaliy, and artillery, 
are never called into active service or 
removed from home ; but they are not 
on that account the less carefally and 
regularly instructed during a certain 
number of days in the yeai* in their 
military duties. In case of war or in- 
vasion, the first ban are called out, and 
united to the regular forces, to whom 
they are soon scarcely inferior in disci- 
pline and prowess: the second ban 
form the garrisons of strong places, and 



perform the service of the interior. In 
addition to this immense force, which 
numbers fiilly two hundred thousand 
combatants, there is organised in Prus- 
sia a second reserve, called the land- 
sturm, which embraces every man, 
without exception, not already enrolled 
in one of the other services, between 
the ages of seventeen and fifty years. 
Such a force in many countries would 
be little more than a tumultuary rabble, 
more likely to be burdensome than 
available in real service ; but in Prus- 
sia, where almost all the citizens have 
at one period or another served in the 
ranks, it forms a much more efficient 
body, and actually performed good ser- 
vice on many occasions during the glo- 
rious struggle of 1818. 

12. Education is more generally dif- 
fused in Prussia than in any other coun- 
try of equal extent in Europe. Over 
the whole of its dominions, one in seven 
of the whole population is at school ; 
while in France the proportion is one in 
twenty-three ; in England one in fifteen ; 
and in Scotland one in eleven. There 
can be no doubt that this is the greatest 
proportion of persons undergoing in- 
struction which obtains in the worid. 
Instruction is there compulsory: the 
laws compel the sending of children to 
school by their parents, and, when ne- 
cessary, that duty is enforced by the 
magistrates. In general, however, it is 
unnecessary, so great is the desire of 
parents and relations to give their chil- 
dren the blessings of education. Schools 
are established in every parish, and the 
costs of instruction are very trifling, so 
as to be within the reach of the hum- 
blest of the people ; and to the destitute 
it is given gratuitously. The tree of 
knowledge, however, has in Prussia, 
as elsewhere, brought forth its accus- 
tomed fruits of good and eviL In 
Prussia there are, according to the most 
recent returns, no less than twelve times 
as many crimes committed, in propor- 
tion to the population, as in France, 
where education is not diffused to a 
third of the extent it is in Prussia — a 
fact which demonstrates, equally with 
the experience of every other country, 
the sedulous care which it is indispen- 
sable to take before that great instru- 
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ment of power is put into the liands of 
the people.* 

IS. The Prussian capital had long 
been one of the most agreeable and 
least expensive in Europe. No rigid 
etiquette, no impassable line of demai*- 
cation, separated the court from the 
people : the royal family lived on terms 
of friendly equality, not only with the 
nobility, but with the leading inhabi- 
tants of Berlin. An easy demeanour, 
a total absence of aristocratic pride, 
and of extravagance or parade, distin- 
guished all the parties given at oourt, 
at which the king and queen mingled 
on terms of perfect equality with theii* 
subjects. Many ladies of rank, both at 
Paris and London, spent larger sums 
annually on their dress than the Queen 
of Prussia ; none equalled her in dig- 
nity and grace of manner, and the ele- 
vated sentiments with which she was 
inspired. Admiration of her beauty, 
and attachment to her person, formed 
one of the strongest feelings of the 
Prussian monarchy ; and nothing con- 
tributed more to produce that pro- 
found irritation at France, which, in 
the latter years of the war, pervaded 
all classes of its inhabitants, than the 
harshness and injustice with which 
Napoleon, to whom chivalrous feelings 
were unknown, ti'eated, in the days of 
her misfortune, that captivating and 
high-spirited princess. 

14. A spirit of economy, order, and 
wisdom, pervaded all the internal ar- 
rangements of the state. The cabinet^ 
led at that period by Haugwitz, but in 
which the great abilities of Hardenbexig 
and Stein soon obtained an ascendancy, 
was one of the ablest in Europe. Its 
diplomatists, inferior to none in infor- 
mation, penetration, and address, had 
long given to Prussia a degi-ee of in- 
fluence at foreign 000119 beyond what 
could have been expected from the re- 
sources and weight of the monarchy. 
The established principles of the Prus- 
sian cabinet^ under the direction of 



Haugwitz, ever since the peace of B41e, 
in 1795, had been to keep aloof from the 
dangers of war, and take advantage, as 
far as possible, of the distresses of their 
neighbours to augment the territory and 
resources of the monarchy. From a mis- 
taken idea of present interest, not less 
than the influence of former rivalry with 
Austria, they inclined to the alliance 
with France, and derived great tempo- 
rary benefits from the union, both in 
the accessions of territory which they 
received out of the ecclesiastical estates 
of the empire, and the increase of im- 
portance which they acquired as the 
head of the defensive league of the north 
of Germany. Little did they imagine, 
however, in what a terrible catastrophe 
that policy was to terminate, or anti- 
cipate, as the reward of their long 
friendship, a severity of treatment to 
which Austria and England were 
strangers, even afber years of inveterate 
and perilous hostility. The interview 
at Memel in 1802, and the open sup- 
port given by Russia to the Prussian 
claims in the matter of the indemni- 
ties, had already laid the foundation of 
an intimate personal friendship between 
Frederick -William and the Emperor 
Alexander. But it was at first an alli- 
ance of policy rather than affection, and 
acquired the warmth of impassioned 
attachment at the tomb of the Great 
Frederick and on the field of Leipsia 

15. Notwithstanding the inconsider- 
ate haste with which Prussia had taken 
up arms, the cabinet of Berlin made 
some attempts to induce the other 
powers of Europe to share with them 
the dangers of the conflicts With Eng- 
land it was no difficult matter to effect 
a reconciliation. At the first authentic 
accounts of the change in the policy of 
Frederick- William, an order in council 
was issued, raising the blockade of the 
Prussian harbours. M.Jacobi, the Prus- 
sian minister in London, returned to 
that capital immediately affcer he had 
left it ; and the British ministry had the 



• In France and Prussia there were in 1826 :— 

Prussia. Francs. 

Grimes against the person, ... 1 in 84,122 1 in 32,411 

„ against property, ... 1 in 697 1 in 9,892 

„ on the whole, .... 1 in 687 1 in 7,286 

— Maltb Bbun, v. 278 ; and Balbi a Gusbrt, S»r VSduetaUm en France, iii. 78& 
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generositpp" to resumd its amicable rela- 
tions with the cabinet of Berlin before 
an explanation had been given on the 
subject of Hanover. With Sweden an 
accommodation was also without diffi- 
culty efiPected, on the footing of the 
troops of that power taking possession 
of Lauenberg, which they did in the 
name of the King of Great Britain. It- 
was not so easy a matter to convince 
the cabinet of St Petersburg of this 
unlooked-for change in the Prussian 
councils ; and, taught by the long va- 
cillation of its policy, they were for 
some time unwilling to yield to the 
general joy which was diffused through 
the Russian capHal, on the intelligence 
that warwas resolved on. But no sooner 
was Alexander informed, by confiden- 
tial letters brought by General Kruse- 
mark fi'om the King of Prussia, that 
he had embarked seriously in the con- 
test, than he instantly wrote promising 
an immediate succour of seventy thou- 
sand men, and announcing his intention 
of himself marching at the head of a 
chosen army to aid in the support of 
his ally. 

16. Important as the announcement 
of the intentions of Russia was, the ac- 
cession of Austria would have been of 
still more value to the common cause, 
from its closer proximity to the scene of 
action, and the strong positions which 
the Bohemian mountains afforded on 
the flank of the probable theatre of war. 
The Prussian ambassador accordingly 
was indefatigable in his endeavours to 
rouse the cabinet of Vienna to a sense 
of the vital importance of joining heart 
and hand in the approaching conflict 
for the liberties of Europe. He repre- 
sented to Count Stadion, then piime 
minister at Vienna, " that the losses 
inflicted on Austria by the treaty of 
Pressburg were so immense, that the 
emperor, of necessity, must at some 
future period look out for the means 
of repairing them. The province of the 
Tyrol is of such irreparable importance 
to Austria, that no doubt can be enter- 
tained that she will take advantage of 
the first opportunity to resume it from 
Bavaria, by rousing the patriotic at- 
tachment of the inhabitants of that 
important province to their ancient 



masters. Kapoleon has justly con- 
ceived the most serious apprehensions 
for the faithful observance of that 
treaty which he himself has been the 
first to violate. Does he not, in defi- 
ance of his engagements, still hold the 
fortress of Braunau, and the line of the 
Inn, six months after he was bound 
by a solemn treaty to have evacuated 
Gfermany with all his forces ? The re- 
cent establishment of the Confederation 
of the Rhine, and dissolution of the 
Germanic empire, too clearly demon- 
strate with what ulterior views the 
French government is actuated in re- 
gard to the countries beyond the Rhine. 
Honour, necessity, the existence of his 
people, have forced the King of Prussia 
to take up arms alone ; but a powerful 
Russian army, and the well-known gen- 
erosity of England, diminish the peril- 
ous chances of the conflict. Now, tiiere- 
fore, is the time for Austria and Prussia 
to lay aside their jealousies springing 
from the conquest of Silesia, and unite 
their forces against the common enemy, 
who is about to make the Confederation 
of the Rhine an outwork from whence 
to enslave all the other states of Ger- 
manic origin." 

17. Forcible as these considerations 
were, and strongly as the cabinet of Vi- 
enna felt their justice, there were yet 
many circumstances which forbade 
them to yield on this occasion to their 
inclinations. The conduct of Prussia 
for ten years had been so dubious and 
vacillating ; her hostility to Austria, es- 
pecially on the division of the indem- 
nities, so evident ; her partiality for the 
French alliance so conspicuous; her 
changes of policy during the last year 
so extraordinary, that no reliance could 
be placed on her maintaining a decided 
line of conduct for any length of time 
together, and, least of all,. on her con- 
tinuing steadfast in that sudden and 
perilous hostility in which she had now 
engaged, and the vehemence of which 
was the worst possible guarantee for its 
endurance. Who could insure that she 
would not desert this alliance as she 
had done the first coalition against 
France, or abandon her policy as sud- 
denly as she had done her recent hos- 
tility against England^ and leave to Aus- 
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tna, irrerocably embarked, the whole 
weight and daggers of lihe contest? 
The Archduke Charles, on being con- 
sulted as to the state of the army, 
reported that the infantry, which had 
not yet been rejoined bv the prisoners 
taken during the campaign, was hardly 
a half of its full complement ; the ca- 
yalry but recently remounted, and for 
the most part unskilled in military ex- 
ercises ; the artillery numerous, but the 
majority of the gunners without any 
experience. The treasury was empty; 
some of the most valuable provinces 
of the monarchy had been torn away, 
and those which remained were ex- 
hausted by enormous war contribu- 
tions, wrung from them by the enemy. 
Influenced by these considerations, the 
cabinet of Vienna resolved to preserve 
a strict neutrality, and issued a procla- 
mation to that effect However much 
the historian may lament that deter- 
mination, from a knowledge of the 
boundless calamities which an opposite 
course might have saved to both mon- 
archies, it is impossible to deny that» 
situated as Austria was at that time, it 
was the most prudent resolution which 
its government could have adopted ; 
and that, if Prussia was left single* 
handed to maintain the cause of Euro- 
pean independence, it was no more than 
she was bound to expect from the selfish 
and temporising policy which she had 
so long followed.* 

* The instructions of Mr Adair, the British 
ambassador at Vienna at that period, were, 
not to stimulate the Austrian government Co 
hurry into a war of which the consequences^ 
if unsuocessftil, might be fatal to that coun- 
try, but to ofier its government^ if they 
deemed the opportunity favourable for en- 
gaging in hoetilitieSk or if the necessities of 
their situation compelled them to such a 
course, the whole pecuniaiy aid which Oreat 
Britain was capable of afbidlnff. Of the 
wisdom of this course of prooeedlng, no one 
who considers the precarious situation of 
Austria at that crisis can entertain a doubt ; 
and it affords another proof of the dear in- 
sight which Mr Fox at that period had ob- 
tamed as to the insatiable ambition of Napo- 
leon, and of the magnanimity with which 
that upright statesman instantly acted upon 
his conviction. " A man, " says the Marquis 
Lacchesini, "uii^ustly styled by Napoleon 
and his adherents, the last prop of the pacific 
dispositions of the cabinet of Bt James'a" 
— LucoBBSiNi, it OH, 97 1 note; andBioiroir, 
V 417. 
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18. Hopes were not wanting to the 
cabinet of Berlin of efi&caoious aid in 
anoUier quarter where it was least ex- 
pected, and of a kind to paralyse a con- 
siderable part of the French forces. 
Spain, bereft of her navy by the battle 
of Trafalgar, blockaded in her harbours, 
destitute of commerce, cut off from all 
intercourse with her colonies, had felt 
all the burdens of war without any of 
its glories. The public indignation 
was hourly accumulating against the 
Prince of the Peace, whose ignoble 
birth, exorbitant power, and immense 
wealtii, rendered him as much an ob- 
jectof jealousy to the Castilian noblesse, 
as the uniform disasters which had 
attended his adminstration made him 
detested by the people. Still, however, 
that ruling favourite persevered, against 
the almost unanimous wishes of the 
kingdom, in the French alliance, till 
his pride vras offended at the haughty 
conduct of Napoleon, who excluded the 
Spanish ambassador from any share in 
the negotiations for a general peace at 
Paris, and it was revealed to him, that 
in those conferences the French Em- 
peror had seriously proposed to take 
the Balearic islands from the Spanish 
crown, and confer them as an in- 
demnity for Sidly, together with a re- 
venue drawn from Spain, on the 
King of Naples. At the same time the 
assembling of a powerful army at 
Bayonne, ostensibly directed against 
Portugal, sufficiently indicated a design 
to overawe both states of the Pen- 
insula. 

19. The light now suddenly flashed 
upon the Spanish rulers. They per- 
ceived, as Prussia had done during the 
same negotiation, that the French Em- 
peror made use of the powers with 
whom he was in alliance as mere de- 
pendencies, excluding them from any 
participation in treaties in which they 
were deeply interested, and disposing 
of their provinces to others wi&out 
condescending even to ask their con- 
sent to the transfer. No sooner, there- 
fore, did they receive intelligence of 
the rupture of the conferences between 
Great Britain and France at Paris, and 
the resolntion of Prussia to take up 
anns, than they resolved to detach 
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ihemBelTes from the French alliance, 
and join their forces to those engaged 
in the cause of European independence. 
Despatches from the Prussian enyoy at 
Paris to the Prince of the Peace on 
this subject were secretly intercepted 
and deciphered by the French govern- 
ment, which from that moment resoWed 
on the overthrow of the Spanish branch 
of the house of Bourbon at the first 
convenient opportunity. At the same 
time, the Prince of the Peace, deeming 
concealment of his designs no longer 
necessary, issued two proclamations, 
in the middle of October, in which he 
enjoined the immediate filling up of 
the ranks of the army, and the organi- 
sation of the national militia, under 
their constitutional leaders, in all the 
provinces of the monarchy. Thus was 
the ambition and reckless disregard of 
national rights by Napoleon again re- 
viving, on a surer basis, because that 
of experience and common danger, the 
great original European coalition 
against Frimce ; and on the eve of the 
Imttle of Jena were the first sparkles 
of that terrible conflagration visible, 
which afterwards burned with such 
fury in Russia, Germany, and the Span- 
ish peninsula* 

20. But although the greater and 
distant powers, with the exception of 
Austria, were thus arming in favour of 
the coalition, the lesser states nearer 
the scene of action were overawed by 
the influence and the authority of 
France. Napoleon was daily receiving 
accessions of strength from the states 
which bordered on the Confederation 
of the Rhine. The Archduke Ferdi- 
nand, though brother to the Emperor 
of Austria, gave the first example of de- 
fection by joining his states of Wtirtz- 
burg to that alliance ; the Elector of 
Hesse-Cassel, whom interest as well as 
family connections strongly inclined 
to the cause of Prussia, was neverthe- 
less so overcome by his apprehensions, 
as to persist^ notwithstanding the ut- 
most efforts of the cabinet of Berlin, 
in a forced neutrality ; and summoned 
to each of the hostile camps, and sorely 
perplexed between his inclinations and 
. his apprehensions, put his troops on 
the war footing of twenty thousand 



men, and contrived to protract his 
ultimate decision till the battle of Jena 
rendered submission to France a mat- 
ter of necessity. Saxony alone, con- 
terminous along its northern fron- 
tier with Prussia, and capable from 
its strength of adopting a more gene- 
rous resolution, openly joined the 
cabinet of Berlin ; but twenty thou- 
sand men were all that it brought 
to the standards of the Prussian gene- 
rals. 

21. The whole weight of the contest, 
therefore, fell on Prussia ; for although 
great and efficacious aid might be ex- 
pected to be derived in time from Rus- 
sia, and succours were hoped for from 
England, both in men and money, yet 
these auxiliaries were as yet far distant. 
The Muscovite battalions were still 
cantoned on the Niemen; those of 
England had not yet left the Thames ; 
whHe Napoleon, at the head of a hun- 
dred and eighty thousand veteran 
troops, was rapidly approaching the 
Thuringian Forest. Nothing daunted, 
however, by this formidable prospect, 
Frederick- William gallantly took the 
field, and directed all the disposable 
troops of the monarchy towards Sax- 
ony and Erfurth. The total military 
strength of the kingdom was two 
hundred and forty thousand men, of 
whom one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand were assembled on the fh>ntier, 
and twelve thousand were in observa- 
tion in Westphaha, for the approach- 
ing campaign ; the remainder being 
dispersed in garrisoned depots, or not 
yet put in a state for active operations. 
Such was the general enthusiasm, and 
so little did they anticipate the teiiible 
reverses which awaited them, that the 
Prussian guards marched out of Berlin, 
singing triumphant airs, amidst the 
shouts of the inhabitants, almost in a 
state of sedition from the tumultuous 
joy they experienced on at length being 
about to measure their strength with the 
enemy. Napoleon's forces were much 
more considerable. They amounted 
in Germany alone to one hundred and 
ninety thousand men ; of whom twenty- 
eight thousand were the terrible re- 
seiTC cavalry under Murat, and they 
were directed by the ablest and most 
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experienced marslials in the French 
army.* 

22. The memorable military opera- 
tions of the year 1813, and the tena- 
cious hold which Napoleon then kept 
of the fortresses on the Elbe, when as- 
sailed by the greatly superior forces of 
the coaHtion, have demonstrated that 
no position in Europe is more suscep- 
tible of defence than the course of that 
river ; and that supported by the ram- 
parts of Magdeburg, Wittenberg, Tor- 
gau, and Dresden, an inferior force may 
there for a considerable time prolong 
its defence against an enemy possess- 

* Napoleon's army was divided into nine 
corps, and stationed as follows, on the Sd 
October, when he arrived at Wtlrtzbursf,— 

UBS. 

First corps— Bemadotte— at Lichten- 

felds, 20,000 

Second do.— Marmont— Illyria^ . 

Third do.— Davoust— Bamberg, . 27,000 

Fourth do.— Soult— between Amberg 

and Bamberg, .... 82,000 
Fifth do. — Lefebvre, succeeded by 

Lannes— in front of Schweinfurt, 22, 000 
Sixth do.— Ney— Nuremberg, . 20,000 
Seventh do. — Augereau— Wllrtzburg, 17,000 
Cavalry do. — Murat— between Wllrta- 

bur^ and Eronach, . . 28^000 

Imperial Quard— Bessi^res and Le- 
febvre, after Lannes got the 5th 
corps— Wtirtzburg, . . . 20,000 



186,000 
The bulk of the army was ffrouped round 
Coburg and Bamberg. The whole force bear- 
ing on the Prussians, exclusive of Marmont 
in lUyria, was 186,000 men. 

The Prussians, when the campaign opened, 
were divided into three armies: the right 
wing under General Buchel, of 30,000 men, 
was stationed on the frontiers of the Hessian 
territories ; the centre, 66,000 strong, com- 
manded by the King in person, with his lieu< 
tenant-general, the Duke of Brunswick, 
under his orders, was in front of the Elbe 
around Magdeburg, with its advanced guard 
on the Saale ; the left wing, composed of 
40,000 men, includiufl: the Saxons, was com- 
manded by Prince Hohenlohe, with Prince 
Louis, the King's brother, under him. In 
all 126,000 — a noble force, but as much in- 
ferior to that at the command of Napoleon, 
as was the capacity of their leader compared 
to his. It was assembled in Saxony; its 
extreme left rested on the Bohemian moun- 
tains^ and its advanced posts were pushed as 
£bu' as Hof and the Kirchberg. A detached 
corps of 12,000 men, in Westphalia, was under 
the orders of a general destined to ftiture 
celebril^- Bldcher.— Dumas, xv. 290, 614 ; 
JoM. ii. 275, 276 ; Official Report qf ttu Prus- 
sian strength to the Duke of Brunswick, Hard. 
ix. 484, App. O. ; and Thiebs, ConsuUU et 
VBmpire, vii. 42. 



ing an overwhelming superiority in the 
field. Had these fortresses been pro- 
perly armed and provisioned, and the 
Prussians been commanded by a gene- 
ral capable of turning to the best ad- 
vantage the means of defence which 
they afforded, it is probable that as 
protracted a contest might have been 
maintained as Napoleon supported in 
1796 on the Adige, or Eray in 1800 
around the bastions of Ulm, and time 
gained for the arrival of the Russians 
before a decisive blow was struck in 
the centre of Germany. But not only 
had no preparations for such a defen- 
sive system been made, but the nation, 
as well as its rulers, were in such a 
state of exultation as to despise them. 
None of these important bulwarks were 
provisioned ; hardly were guns mounted 
on their ramparts. The interior forti- 
fied towns on the Oder and in Silesia 
were for the most part in the most 
deplorable state. No depots were 
formed; no provision was made for 
recruiting the army in case of disaster. 
They had not even a rallying point 
assigned in the event of defeat^ though 
the strong fortresses of Magdebui^, 
Wittenberg, and Torgau lay imme- 
diately in the rear of the theatre of 
war, and the Elbe spread its ample 
stream to arrest the victor. Careless 
of the future, chanting songs of victory, 
and enjoying its triumphant march 
through the villages, the army bent its 
steps towards Erfurth ; strong in the 
^collection of the Great Frederick, 
stronger still in the anticipation of the 
overthrow of Napoleon, and dreaming 
rather of the banks of the Rhine or 
the plains of Champagne, than of the 
shores of the Vistula and the fields of 
Poland. 

23. But if the infatuation of the 
army was great, greater still was the 
delusion of its commanders. The Duke 
of Brunswick, though an able man of 
the last century, and enjoying a great 
reputation, was altogether behind Uie 
age, and ignorant of the periloua 
chances of a war with the veteran le- 
gions and numerous columns of Napo- 
leon. The disasters of the late cam- 
paigns were by him jacribed entirely 
to timidity or want of skill in the Aua« 
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trians ; the true way to combat the 
French, he constantly maintamed, was 
to assume a vigorous offensiyey and 
paralyse their military enthusiasm by 
compelling them to defend their own 
positions. That there was some truth 
in this opinion, no one acquainted with 
the character and history of the French 
army could deny ; but unfortunately, 
it required, for its successful applii^ 
tion, both a general and an army very 
different from the Prussian at this 
period The former did not possess 
the energy and rapidity, the latter the 
strength or experience, requisite for so 
perilous a system.. Bold even to rash* 
ness in the original conception of the 
campaign, the Duke of Brunswick was 
vacillating and irresolute when he came 
to carry it into execution ; and, while 
his opponent was counting hours and 
minutes in the march of his indefati- 
gable legions, he frequently lost whole 
days in deliberation or councils of 
war, or changed the destination of the 
forces when their movements were half 
completed. The troops, indeed, were 
numerous and perfectly disciplined: 
the artillery admirable; the cavalry 
magnificent ; the staff skilful and high- 
ly educated, but in matters of theory 
and detail, rather than the practical 
disposal of lai^ masses in presence of 
a powerfal and enterprising enemy. 
But what the whole army, from the 
general to the lowest drummer, were 
alike ignorant of, was the terrible vehe- 
mence and rapidity which Napoleon 
had introduced into modem war, by 
the union of consummate skill at head- 
quarters with enormous masses and a 
vast application of physical force ; 
combining thus the talent of CsBsar or 
Turenne with the fierceness of the 
sweep of Scythian warfiura Applying 
then to the present the experience of 
the past age, the usual error of second- 
rate men, they calculated their mea- 
sures upon the supposition of a war of 
manoeuvres, wljien one of annihilation 
awaited them ; and advanced as against 
the columns of Daun or Laudohn, when 
they were in presence of Napoleon and 
a hundred and fifty thousand effective 
men. 
24. As usual in sndi cases, the con- 



tending parties prefaced the war of 
arms by mutual manifestoes calculat- 
ed to rouse the spirit of their respec- 
tive forces, or vindicate their hostility 
in the eyes of Europe. That of Napo- 
leon, which bore intrinsic evidence of 
his composition, was, as usual, admi- 
rably calculated to dazzle and stimu- 
late his followers. ** Soldiers 1 the 
oi-der for your return to France was 
already issued; you had already ap- 
proached it by several marches; tri- 
umphal fdtes awaited you ; preparations 
for your reception were already made 
in tne capital : but whilst we were sur- 
rendering ourselves to a too confident 
security, new conspiracies were formed 
under the mask of friendship and alli- 
ance. Cries of war have been heard 
from. Berlin : for two months provoca- 
tions have daily been offered to us; 
the same insane spirit which, taking 
the advantage of our dissensions four- 
teen years ago, conducted the Prus- 
sians into the plains of Champagne, 
still prevails in their coimcils. If it is 
no longer Paris which they propose to 
raze to its foundation, it is now their 
standards which they announce their 
intention of planting in the capitals of 
our allies; it is Saxony which they 
wish to compel to renounce, by a 
shameful transaction, its independence, 
and range itself by their side ; it is 
your laui'els which they wish to tear 
from your brows : they insist upon our 
evacuating Germany at the mere sight 
of their army 1 The fools t Let them 
leam that it is a thousand times easier 
to destroy the great capital than to 
wither the honours of a great people 
and its allies. Their projects were then 
confounded : they found in the plains 
of Champagne defeat^ shame, and 
death : but the lessons of experience 
are forgotten; and there are men in 
whom the feelings of hatred and jeal- 
ousy are never extinguished Soldiers ! 
there is not one among you who would 
return to France by any other path 
but that of honour. We should never 
re-enter there except under triumphal 
ai'ches. What then ! shall we have 
braved the seasons, the seas, the de- 
serts — ^vanquished Europe, i*epeatedly 
coalesced against us — extended oiir 
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glory from the east to the west — to 
i-eturn at last to our country like de- 
serters, after having abandoned our 
allies, and to hear it said that the 
French eagle fled at the mere sight of 
the Prussian standards f But they 
have already arrived at om* advanced 
poets. Let us then march, since mo- 
deration has not been able to awaken 
them from this astonishing trance : let 
the Pinusian army experience the same 
fate which it did fourteen years ago : 
let them learn that if it is easy, by 
means of the friendship of a great 
people, to acquire power and domin- 
ions, its enmity, though capable of 
being roused only bv an abandonment 
of every principle of wisdom and rea- 
son, is moi<e terrible than the tempests 
of the ocean." 

25. Less fitted to rouse the military 
passions and warlike enthusiasm of its 
subjects, than this masterpiece of Na- 
poleon, the Prussian manifesto, drawn 
by Gentz, was yet a model of dignified 
reason, and concluded with a senti- 
ment as to the ultimate issue of the 
contest^ which subsequent events have 
rendered prophetic. *' All our efforts, 
and those of our allies, to preserve 
peace have proved unsuccessful; and if 
we are not willing to abandon to the 
despotism of an implacable enemy, and 
to deliver over to his devouring armies, 
the whole north of G^ermuany, and per- 
haps of Europe, a war is inevitable. 
His majesty has resolved upon it, be- 
cause the honour and security of the 
state are in danger : he would have 
deemed himself happy could he have 
attained the same end by pacific means ; 
but it is with the firmest confidence 
that he takes the command of the 
army which is about to combat for its 
country and national honour, because 
the cause in which it is engaged is 
just His mcgesty is well aware that 
for long the army desired war ; and 
even when circumstances prevented 
him from yielding to its wishes, these 
wishes commanded his respect^ because 
they took their origin in those feelinga 
of honour and patriotism which have 
ever distinguished the Prussian forces. 
The nation, in a body, has manifissted 
the warm interest which it takes in 



this conflict ; and that strong expres- 
sion of enthusiasm has confirmed his 
majesty in the opinion, that now it is 
not only unavoidable, but in unison 
with the wishes of all the people. His 
majesty is convinced that the desire 
to preserve unchanged the national 
honour, and the g^ory which the Great 
Frederick has shed over our arms, wiU 
suffice to excite the army to combat 
with its accustomed valour, and to 
support with constancy all its fatigues. 

26. " But this war possesses even a 
more general interest We have to 
deal with an enemy who all around us 
has beaten the most numei'ous armies, 
humbled their most powerful states, 
annihilated their most venerable con- 
stitutions; ravished from several na- 
tions their honour, from others their 
independence. A similar fate awaited 
the Prussian monarchy ; numerous 
armies menaced your frontiers; they 
were daily augmenting ; it had become 

Cr turn to fall into the gulf, to bow 
eatki a stranger yoke ; and already 
his pride and rapacity coveted the 
spoils of the north of Germany. Thus 
we combat fbr our independence, for 
our hearths, for all that is dear to us ; 
and if God gives victory to the just 
side^ to our arms, to the courage 
which bums in the heart of every 
Prussian, we shall be the liberators of 
oppressed tnilliAna. Every warrior 
who shall fall on the field of battle 
will have sacrificed his life in the cause 
of humanity ; every one who survives 
wiU acquire, besides immortal glory, a 
just title to the gratitude, the triumph, 
the tears of joy of a liberated country. 
Who amongst us could endui'e the 
thoughts of beooming the prey of a 
stranger? While we combat for our 
own safety, to avert for us the deepest 
humiliation to which a nation can be 
subjected, we are the tavioun ofaU our 
German brethren; the eyes of all na- 
tions are fixed on us as the last bul- 
wark of liberty, security, or social or- 
der in Europe." 

27. The opposite style of these two 
eloquent proclamations is very re- 
markable. Both are addressed to the 
strongest passions of the human breast; 
both are mastarpieoes of manly oratory; 
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but the language which they severally 
employ is strikingly characteristio of 
the different situations in which their 
authors respectively stood Napoleon 
speaks to his soldiers only of an insult 
offered to their arms — of glory and 
triumphs, and victories to be won; 
Frederick-William, equally firm, but 
lees sanguine as to the result, disguises 
not the dangers and chances of the 
struggle, but reminds them of the duty 
they owe to themselves, their country, 
the cause of the human race. The 
former invokes the eagles of France, 
and calls on the soldiers to follow their 
glorious career : the latter appeals to 
the Gk)d of battles, and anticipates from 
his aid a final triumph to the arms of 
freedom. The battle of Jena and chains 
of Tilsit seemed for long to have an- 
nounced an abandonment of this 
cause by the care of Providence ; but 
let these words be borne in mind, and 
compared with the final issue of the 
contest. 

28. Napoleon had no gallantry or 
chivalrous feeling in his breast The 
Prussian minister had, with the ulti- 
matum of the cabinet of Berlin, given 
a pressing request for an answer to the 
Pinissian headquarters, by the 8th Oc- 
tober. '' Marshal," said he to Berthier, 
*' they have given us a rendezvous for 
the 8th ; never did a Frenchman re- 
fuse such an appeaL We are told that 
a beautiful queen is to be a spectator 
of the combat ; let us then be courteous, 
and march without resting for Saxony." 
Francis L might have used the same 
language; but what followed in the 
first bulletin of the campaign, dictated 
by Napoleon himself? " The Emperor 
was right when he spoke thus : for the 
Queen of Prussia is with the army, 
dressed as an Amazon, wearing the 
uniform of her regiment of dragoons, 
writing twenty letters a-day to spread 
the conflagration in all directions. We 
seem to behold Armida in her mad- 
nesd setting fire to her own palace. 
After her follows Prince Louis of 
Prussia, a young piince fiill of bravery 
and courage, hurried on by the spirit 
of party, who flatters himself he shall 
find a great renown in the vicissitudes 
of war. Following the example of 



these illustrious persons, all the court 
cries ' To arms !' but when toar shaU 
have reached ihem vnth aU its horrors ^ 
all wUl seek to exculpate ihemsdvesfrom 
hamng been instrumental in bringing its 
thunder to the peaceful plains of the 
Northy Such was the language in 
which Napoleon spoke of &e most 
beautiful princess in Europe, rousing 
her subjects to patriotic resistance! 
How singularly prophetic is the con- 
cluding part of the sentence of what 
he himself experienced just six years 
afterwards, in the frozen fields of 
Russia. 

29. Animated by those heart-stirring 
addresses, the forceson both sides rapid- 
ly approached each other ; and their ad- 
vanced outposts were in presence on 
the 8th October. Then be^n the 
terrible contest of the north with the 
south of Europe ; never destined to be 
extinguished till the domes of the 
Kremlin were reddened with flames, 
and the towers of Notre Dame were 
shaken by the discharges of the Russian 
batteries. The first plan discussed at 
Berlin, was for the whole army to de- 
bouch in separate columns by the 
two great roads, those of Adorf and 
Saalfeld, and Eisenach and Gotha, and 
commence the offensive towards the 
valley of the Maine, on the east and 
west of the Thuringian Forest, the in- 
termediate passes of which were to be 
occupied by a central corps ; but this 
plan was soon abandoned, as exposing 
the army to a perilous division of force 
in presence of so powerful and enter- 
prising an enemy. The design ulti- 
mately adopted was to advance with 
the right under Ruchel in fr^nt, which 
was pushed on to Eisenach ; next in 
echelon followed the centre, commanded 
by the King in person, which, united 
with the corps of Hohenlohe, was to 
advance upon Saalfeld and Jena^ while 
each wing was covered by a detached 
corps of observation, the right by 
Blucher on the confines of Hesse, the 
left by Tauenzein, on the side of Bai- 
reuth. The object of this movement 
was to determine the hesitation of the 
Elector of Hesse-Cassel, and effect the 
junction of his contingent to the Prus- 
sian army, and at the same timepiei«e 
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the oenfre of the valley of the Maine, 
which was the base of the enemy's 
operations, and cut them off from 
their communications with France. 
Both objects were important^ and the 
design was well conceived had the 
Duke of Brunswick possessed a force 
adequate to its execution. But it ne- 
cessarily involved his army in gi*eat 
hazard in presence of a numerous and 
skilful enemy; and by leaving open 
to his advance the great roads to Dres- 
den and Leipsic, exposed the Prussians 
to the very danger of being themselves 
turned and cut off from their com- 
munications and magazines, when en- 
deavouring to inflict that injury on 
their opponents. 

80. Napoleon was not a man to let 
slip the opportunity which this hazard- 
ous attempt of the Prussians to pass 
his position afforded, of not merely 
defeating, but destroying their army. 
Confident in the numbers and experi- 
ence of his troops, which rendered a 
ftituatiozi comparatively safe to them, 
which was to the last degree perilous 
to their opponents, he instantly re- 
solved to retort upon the enemy the 
measure they were preparing to play 
off upon him; and, by throwing for- 
ward his army with the right in 
front, turn the Prussian left» and cut 
them off from their magazines on the 
Elbe, and the heart of the monarchy. 
On the 8th October, the French army 
was concentrated round Bamberg; at 
three o'clock on the morning of the 
9th, Napoleon put himself in motion, 
and his columns marched towards Sax- 
ony, on three great roads, by echelon, 
the right in front. On the right, Soult 
and Ney with a Bavarian division 
moved from Baireuth by Hof, on 
Plauen; in the centre, Murat with 
the cavalry, as also Bemadotte and 
Davoust, marched from Bamberg by 
Kronach, on Saalburg; on the left, 
Lannes and Augereau, breaking up 
from Schweinfurt^ advanced by Cobuig 
and Graffenthal upon Saalfeld. The 
effect of these movements was to bring 
the centre and right of the French 
directly upon the Prussian magazines 
and reserves, while they were stretch- 

VOL.TL 



ing forward on the left, to interpose be- 
tween their antagonists and Uie Rhine. 
In commencing tiiese movements, the 
French Emperorputinpracticehis usual 
system for providing for his army. 
This was to make hu troops subsist 
dail^, in general, on the resources of 
the country which they occupied, — 
to extend themselves sufficiently to 
obtain supplies, but not so as to be 
beyond concentration in case of attack, 
— ^and to have in reserve, in waggons, 
bread adequate for several days, to 
meet any sudden emergency. This 
reserve store, carefully husbanded and 
duly replenished when drawn upon, 
served for all cases of concentration 
before or after battles. To convey it» 
Napoleon allowed two caissons for a 
battalion, and one for a squadron. 
Adding to that the carriages provided 
for the sick and wounded, he calcu- 
lated that four or five hundred wag- 
gons should suffice for the largest army. 
The most peremptory orders were 
issued against any general or officer 
applying any part of these public con- 
veyances to his private purposes ; and 
in one instance, having discovered that 
one of his marshals made such use of 
them in the outset of the campaign, 
he manifested the utmost displeasure, 
and declared Bertbier responsible for 
all such evasions of his orders in future. 
81. The Prussians were in the midst 
of their perilous advanceto the French 
left, when intelligence of this rapid ac- 
cumulation of forces against their own 
centre and left reached the Duke of 
Brunswick's headquarters. It was in- 
dispensable to renounce forthwith the 
hazardous enterprise ; and orders were 
instantly despatched to countermand 
the advance, and direct the concentra- 
tion of the army in the neighbourhood 
of Weimar : the principal column, com- 
manded by the King, at Erfurth ; Ru- 
ohel at Gotha; Hohenlohe at Hoch- 
dorf ; the reserve, under the Duke of 
Wiirtembeig, at Halle. Thus the 
Prussians, in presence of the greatest 
general and most powerful army of 
modem times, were thrown into a 
change of position, and a complicated 
series of cross movements, witn their 
B 
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fla&k exposed to the enemy — ihe ntaa- 
tion of all othen the moit periloua 
in war, and which, not ft year before, 
had proved fatal to the oombined army, 
when attempting a limilar movement 
in fix>nt of Austerlits. To oomplete 
their danger, the concentration, from 
the orders which they received, took 
place on the centre and right ; where- 
as it was on the left, towards Hof; 
that it should have been made, to resist 
the rapid march of the invaders upon 
their magasines and resouroeSi The 
Thoringian Forest^ which those move- 
ments promised to render the first 
theatre of approaching hostilities, is a 
range of broken hills» for the moat part 
covered with wood, which, branching 
ofiP from the central chain that encircles 
Bohemia, stretches to the northwards 
until it subsides into the plains of 
Weatphaliay where it terminates. This 
range separates the valley of the Rhine 
from that of the Elbe, the waters from 
the western slope flowing into the 
former, those from the eastern into the 
latter. It thus runs directly athwart 
the line of communication between 
France and Prussia^ and requires to be 
traversed in one quarter or another in 
going from the one country to the 
other. Three great roads cross this 
broken woody region, and conduct the 
traveller from the banks of the Rhine 
to the sands of Prussia. The first, 
starting from Mayenoe, follows the 
windings of the ifune as far u Co- 
burg, where it approaches thfi«ummit 
of the Thuringian ridge, from which 
the Ifaine flows in one direction, the 
Saale in another. Three defiles pene- 
trate the summit level : that of Bai- 
reuth to Hoi^ that of Coburg to Saal* 
feld, that of Eronach to Schleitz. The 
second route, which is the one usually 
followed by travellers going from Uay- 
enoe to Saxony or Berlin, passes the 
wooded summits of the Thuringian 
Forest to the lefb of their highest ele- 
vation. It branches off from the valley 
of the Maine at Hanau, ascends the 
lateral valley of the Fulda, and, after 
surmounting the ridge, descends by 
Eisenach, Gotha, and Weimar into the 
Saxon plains and the banks of the 
Elbe. The third, by striking far to 



the north, avoids entirely the Thuria* 
gian range, and, leaving the Rhine at 
Wesel, makes straight for the West- 
phalian plains between the northern 
extremity of the hUls and the sea. Of 
these routes Napoleon chose the firsfcy 
which brought him by Wtlrtzburg to 
the souroes of the Saale ; and it was 
there that he eame in contact with the 
Prussian army, in the very act of mak- 
ing their perilous movement firam left 
to right 

82. But before the junction of the 
Prussiaa forces, even in this false di* 
reotion, oould be effected, ths formid- 
able legions of Kapoleon were already 
upon &!esxL As might have been ex- 
pected, when surprised in this manner 
m the middle of a lateral movement, 
they were attacked at the same time 
in different quarters, and in all by 
greatly superior columns of the enemy. 
The French masses, dense and strong, 
marching on the great chauss^es, fell 
perpendiculariy upon the flank of their 
opponents when endeavouring, by oross 
and often deplorable roads, to reach the 
points of rendezvous assigned to them. 
The consequences mig^t easily have 
been anticipated. They were defeated 
in every quarter, and lost, in the very 
outset of the campaign, the moral in- 
fluence of an advance. On the 9th, 
Tauenzein, who was at the moment in 
front of Schleitz with six thousand 
Prussians and three thousand Saxons, 
was attacked by Bemadotte, at the 
head of greatly superior forces, and 
after a gallant reaistanoe dislodged from 
his x>osition with the loss of several 
hundred men. The day following, 
llurat marched on Gkra, and on the 
road fell in with and captured a convoy 
of five hundred carriages and a pontoon 
train — ^an extraordinary proof of the 
advantage the French had already gain* 
CK^ when, on the third day after hosti^ 
lities had commenced, they had fallen 
in with and captured a large part of 
the reserve trains and heavy baggage 
of the enemy. 

88. Nor was the French left, undes 
Lannes and Augereau, less successfoL 
On the 10th, the former of these gene- 
rals arrived on the heights of SaalMd, 
and animated his troops to the hjgikest 
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degree by reading to ihdm the porooW 
mation of Napoleoi) on the opening oi 
hostilitieB; and on the same day, in 
Gontinuing his advance upon Sasdfeld, 
he fell in mth Prince Louia, who com- 
manded the rear-guard of the Prussian 
left^ and had been stationed at Budoi- 
stadt and Blankenburg by Prince Ho- 
henlohe to cover the cross-march of his 
columns, who were then endeavouring 
to reach the points of rendeevous as- 
signed them by their commander-in- 
chief. This gallant prinoej in common 
with his immediate superior. Prince 
Hohenlohe, had long expressed the 
opinion, which they had in vain en- 
deavoured to impress upon the Duke 
of Brunswick, that Napoleon meditated 
an attack on the Prussian left, and that 
a concentration of their troops in tiiat 
direction should have been made some 
days before.* Unable to prevent the 
disastrous resolution to assemble on 
the rights he now set himself with 
heroic braveiy to mitigate its effects. 
The forces imder his command were 
only eleven battalions and eighteen 
squadrons of hussars, with eighteen 
pieces of cannon; and with these he 
had to withstand the shock of Lannes, 
with twenty-five thousand men. Not- 
withstanding this feaifal preponder- 
ance of force, he resolved to hold firm 

* In the great oenncil of war, held on the 
5th October at Erftuth, when the Duke of 
Brunswick's prqject of continuing the march 
across the Thurlngian Forest was discussed. 
Prince Hohenlohe, Prince LouiS, and Colonel 
Kassenbach, his chief of the staflC stronglv 
represented that^ by continuing the march 
in that direction, the army would be exposed 
to certain ruin ; that they would soon arrive 
at a country where tfie ground was entirely 
fiiTourable to the operations of the enemy, 
and adverse to their own method of fight- 
ing ; and that if the French were inclined, as 
seemed more than probable, to turn either 
of the wings of the army, notbiiup oould 
favour this design so much as the plunging 
the Prussian host by columns into the forest 
These sage observations made no sort of im- 
pression on the Duke of Brunswick ; and all 
the modification of hiaplan which these gene- 
rals oould effect^ was that the troops should 
halt for a day on the 8th October, and on the 
following morning throw out strong recon- 
noitring parties, and receive bread wr eight 
days before enteriujr the defiles of Thuringia. 
It may safely be afiumed that that council, 
by continuing this fatal advance, determined 
the result of the campaign.— Dumas, xvi. 25, 
26; asidSaa^eUi,Algm^auchuM«,m,S»9. 



during the remainder of the day, to 
gain time for the evacuation of the 
considerable magasines which were 
collected dose in his rear at Saalfeld. 

34 In this gallant but unhappy de^ 
termination he waa confirmed from an 
opinion that it was only by resuming 
the old Prussian c^tem of a vigorous 
offensive, that the spirits of the sol* 
diers, which had been much sunk by 
the general order to retreat on the pre* 
ceding day, oould be revived. The sen* 
sible increase o£ the enemy all around 
him on the following day — even the 
turning of his right flank by Suchet 
with a powerful body of light troops, 
which rendered his position no longer 
tenable — could not induce him to aban- 
don his ground ; and when the attack 
commenced, the Prussians were sur- 
rounded on all sides. Notwithstanding 
this, they made a gallant resistance, 
and enabled the artillery and chariots, 
to leave Saalfeld in safety, Betuming 
from the town to his gallant conurades^ 
who still made good their ground in 
its fronts Prince Louis found them 
dropping fast imder the murderous fire 
of the French tiraUleurs. So(m their 
retreat was converted into a rout by 
the ravages of the hostile artillery; 
and the prince himself, while combat- 
ing bravely with the rear-guard, and 
striving to restore order among the 
fugitives, was surrounded by the ene- 
my's hussars — "Surrender, colonel," 
said their chief, not knowing the rank 
of his opponent^ " or you are a dead 
man." Louis answered only by a blow 
with his sabre, which wounded with* 
out disabling his adversary, who re- 
plied with a mortal stroke, which laid 
the heroic prince dead at his feeu 

85. In this disastrous encounter the 
Prussians lost twelve hundred pri- 
soners, besides eight hundred kiUed 
and wounded, and thirty pieces of can- 
non. But this was the least part of 
their misfortunes : the heroic Piince 
Louis was no mora He had fallen, it 
is true, while bravely combating on 
the field of honour ; but his body had 
remained the trophy of the victors, 
and the continued advance of the 
enemy too surely indicated that defeat 
had. attended the first serious en- 
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counter of the Prussian arms.* Their 
army was now broken in upon in seve- 
ral points; its magazines in part seized; 
its concentration interrupted ; and the 
dejected columns, without any fixed 
rallying-points, were wandering about 
in every direction, while the terrible 
French legions, in dense masses, were 
falling perpendicularly on their flank. 
These disasters rapidly communicated 
their depressing effect to the minds of 
the soldiers. The death of Prince 
Louis, above all, equally dear to the 
officers and private men, diffused a 
universal gloom. So grievous a cala- 
mity in the outset of the campaign 
was regarded as the worst augury of 
its future fortunes; and, as is usual 
with great bodies in a violent state of 
excitement, the transition was imme- 
diate from the preceding exultation 
to an extraordinary degree of depres- 
sion. 

86. Meanwhile the movements pre- 
paratory to a decisive battle continued, 
though in a very different spirit, on 
both sides. In deep dejection, and 
with infinite difficulty, the Prussians 
at length concentrated their forces in 
two great masses under the King in 
the neighbourhood of Weimar, and 
under Hohenlohe near Jena. It was 
in the highest exultation, on the other 
hand, and in the full anticipation of 
victory, that the French made a sweep 
which brought them completely round 
the Prussian army. The early triumphs 
with which the campaign had opened 
had given Napoleon hopes of rapid 
and decisive success. He no longer 
feared, as he admitted he had done at 
first, that he would be obliged to have 
recourse to the mattockf The con- 
fusion of the enemy's colunms had dis- 
sipated the prestige of the Great Frede- 
rick. Encouraged by these events, he 

* No sooner was the rank of the prince 
known, than Marshal Lannea, with deserved 
courtesy, showed his corpse all the honours 
due to so illustrious a character. It was in- 
^rred with mUitaiy honours in the cemetery 
of the princes of Coburs^, at Saalfeld; and 
Berthier wrote on the 12tn to the chief of the 
Prussian staff; announcing that the Emperor 
had ordered it to be restored, if it was de- 
sired that his remains should rest in the 
tomb of his ancestors— an offer which the 
disasters immediately ensuing rendered it 



now hesitated not to follow out the 
brilliant career which had opened to 
his arms. A complete conversion, 
turning on the pivot of the left, took 
place in the direction of his columns, 
who wheeled round so as to face the 
Northern Ocean. Davoust, Bemadotte, 
and Murat marched upon Naumbnrg, 
where, on the next day, they made 
themselves masters of considerable ma- 
gazines ; Soult was advancing on Jena, 
where Lannes was already established; 
while Ney and Augereau were at Koda 
and Kahla^ in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Such was the confusion of 
the Prussian movements, and the bad 
understanding which already prevailed 
between them and the Saxons, that^ 
when the French took up the ground 
which the Allies had just quitted in 
the environs of Jena, they found the 
fields and roads covered with arms, 
cuirasses, and chariots, like the scene 
of a defeat. The Saxons had pillaged 
the Prussians, and the Prussians the 
Saxons. Baggage and ammunition 
waggons had been abandoned by their 
driven, and lay scattered in confusion, 
while some guns had even been spiked 
to prevent their being of service to the 
enemy. 

87. The result of these different 
marches was in the highest degree 
favourable to the French arms. By 
the advance on Naumbuig they had cut 
the enemy off from the Une of retreat 
to Leipsic, and thrown their left back 
in such a manner that the French on 
the banks of the Saale had their back 
to the Elbe, and faced the Bhine; 
while the Prussians had their back to 
the Rhine, and could only hope to re- 
gain their country by cutting their 
way through the enemy. Finding af- 
fairs in a situation so much more fa- 
vourable than he could possibly have 

impossible for the royal fiftmily at that time 
to accept.— BiONON, v. 460. 

t In setting out for the Prussian cam- 
paign. Napoleon expected to experience a 
more formidable resistance than he had yet 
met with in Europe. The exploits of the 
Seven Tears' War had filled him with the 
highest idea of the troops trained in the 
sdiool of its illustrious hero, and he said to 
his assembled officers at Hayence, " We shall 
have earth to move in this war."— Jominl 
11.282. 
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anticipated, Napoleon, to gain addi- 
tional time to complete the encircling 
of his antagonists, despatched, on the 
12th, an officer of his household with 
proposals of peace to Frederick-Wil- 
liam, taking care meanwhile not to 
suspend for one instant the march of 
his columns; but the letter did not 
reach that monarch till the battle was 
over. In the evening of the 12th the 
army of Hohenlohe, which, with all 
the additions it had received from 
Ruchel, did not exceed forty thousand 
men, was grouped in dense masses on 
a ridge of heights to the north on the 
road from Jena to Weimar, between 
the Ilm and the Saale. Its advanced 
posts were on the Landgrafenbeig, a 
steep hill between its position and the 
town of Jena, from the summit of 
which the whole lines of the Prussians 
could be descried, and over which the 
only road to the attack of their posi- 
tion in front lay. 

38. The army of the King of Prus- 
sia, on the other hand, under the im- 
mediate command of the Duke of 
Brunswick, sixty-five thousand strong, 
was concentrated at the distance of 
somewhat more than a league in the 
rear of Hohenlohe, near Weimar. Thus 
the whole Prussian army, consisting of 
above a hundred thousand men, of 
which eighteen thousand were superb 
cavaliy, with three hundred pieces of 
cannon, was at length assembled in a 
field of battle, where their fai^famed 
tactics had a fair theatre for develop- 
ment ; and notwithstanding the early 
disasters of the campaign, an oppor^ 
tunity was afforded Uiem of reinstat- 
ing aifairs at the sword's point. Each 
army had passed its opponent^ and 
mutually intercepted the other^s com- 
munications. But there was this ex- 
treme difference between the two, that 
the army of the Duke of Brunswick, 
cut off from all its magazines, had no 
resource but in victory ; whereas that 
of Kapoleon, though severed from the 
Rhine, had a dear line of retreat, in 
case of disaster, to the Maine and the 
Danube. 

39. It would have been well for the 
Prussians had they continued and 
given battle in this concentrated posi- 



tion; but the intelligence of the ad- 
vance of Davoust and Murat upon 
Naumburg, which arrived at headquar- 
ters on the night of the 12th, led to a 
renewed separation, attended in the 
end with the most frightful disasters. 
Conceiving that the French Emperor 
had no intention of immediate com- 
bat, and being anxious for the safety 
of that town, where the principal ma- 
gazines of the army were placed, the 
Duke of Brunswick came to the ruin- 
ous resolution of again dividing his 
forces ; and while Hohenlohe was left 
in position near Jena, as a rear-guard 
to cover the retreat of the army, the 
principal body, with the King at its 
head, moved at daylight for Suiza, and 
at ^ight arrived on the heights of 
AuEBSTUxr. Thus at the very mo- 
ment when Napoleon, with above a 
hundred thousand men, was making 
his dispositions for a general battle on 
the day following, and surmounting 
the difficulties of the approach to the 
enemy's position on the heights in his 
vicinity, the Prussian general dislocat- 
ed the imposingmassof his soldiers, and, 
diverging to the left with two-tiirds 
of his forces, engaged in a hazardous 
flank-march of ten leagues in presence 
of his antagonists, leaving a compara- 
tively inconsiderable rear-guard to be 
crushed by more than double its force 
in its position at Jena. Such was the 
dearth of provisions which already 
prevailed in the aUied camp from the 
capture of their magazines by the ene- 
my, that no regular supply of bread 
was dealt out to the men after the 
long and fatiguing march; but great 
numbers lay down, wearied and sup- 
perless, to deep on the ground which 
was to cover their graves on the mor- 
row. 

40. Meanwhile Napoleon, never sus- 
pecting this division of the enemy's 
force, and supposing they were to fol- 
low Uie principles of the Great Frede- 
rick, which were to combat in concen- 
trated masses and on as confined a 
field of battle as possible, was endea- 
vouring, with his wonted energy, to 
overcome the all but insurmountable 
difficulties of the passage of the Land- 
grafenberg, by which access was to be 
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iiffordkl to liis oolomns for tli« attach 
of the Pnusian positioiL No Booner 
had the French light troops didodged 
the enemy's patrols from these im- 
portant heights, than the Emperor re- 
paired to them in person, from whence 
he distinctly beheld the portion left of 
the Pmssian army still reposing at 
leisure on its formidable position on 
the opposite ridge. Not doubting that 
he would haye to deal with their whole 
force on the following day, he pressed 
without intermission the march of his 
columns ; and soon arranged the forces 
of Lannes, who with his infuitry first 
reached its summit by the steep and 
rugged ascent, in such formidable 
masses around its declivities on the 
other side, that the enemy, who ^ete 
now sensiUe of their error in aban- 
doning so important a point, and were 
making preparations to retake it, were 
obliged to desist from the attempt 
This raluable height^ therefore^ from 
which the whole of the Prussian posi^ 
tion and all the movements of their 
troops were distinctly Tisible, remain- 
ed in the hands of the French ; and its 
elevation not only gave them that ad- 
vantage, but entirely concealed from 
the observation of the Prussians the 
rapid concentration of troops on the 
Jena aide of the mountain, which 
would at once have revealed the inten- 
tion of a decisive attack on the follow- 
ing day. Still the difficulty of sur- 
mounting the ascent was Teiy great, 
and for artillery and waggons it was 
as yet totally impassable. 

41. Nothing, however, could long 
withstand the vigour of Napoleon and 
his followers. He stood on the spot till 
the most rugged parts of the ascent 
were widened by blasting the solid 
rock, or smoothed by pioneers; and 
when the men were exhausted, revived 
their spirits by himself working with 
the tools, and exhibiting his old expe- 
rience as a gunner in surmounting the 
difficulty of dragging the cannon up 
tiie pass. Animated by such an ex- 
ample, and the yigorous exertions of 
the successive multitudes who engaged 
in the task, the difficulties which the 
Prussian generals deemed altogether 
insurmountable were rapidly over- 



come ; before ei((ht in the evening the 
ascent was passable for cavalry and 
artillery ; and at midnight the whole 
corps of Lannes, with all its guns and 
equipage, reposed in crowded array on 
the ridges and flanks of the mountain. 
The Imperial Quard^ under Lefebvre, 
lay on its summit; Augereau on its 
left ; Soult and Ner received orders to 
march eaily in the morning before 
daybreak to the rights in order to turn 
the enemy by his left^ after the com^ 
bat was begun ; Murat bivouacked dur- 
ing the night near Domburg, but he 
was ordered up to Jena, and was in re- 
serve before the action was far ad- 
vanced; while Davoustand Bemadotte 
wers directed to advance from Naum- 
burg, the first upon Apolda, in order 
to threaten the enemy's rear, the se- 
cond upon Domburg^ to cut off his 
reti*eatto the Prussian dominions. The 
two armies now lay so near tiiat their 
fires were within cannon-shot, and the 
lines of sentinels in communication 
the lights of the Prussians, dispersed 
over a space of six leagues, tlu'ew a 
niodigious glow over the whole heavens 
to the north- west ; those of Uie French, 
concentrated in a small space, illumi- 
nated the heights in the middle of their 
position. Surrounded by his fiskithful 
Guards, the Emperor, after having des- 
patched his last orders to his marshals, 
wrapped himself in his cloak, and shar- 
ed the frigid bivouac of the soldiers on 
the summit of the Landgrafenberg. 

42. AtfoprinthemomiogoftheUth 
he was alrmdy on honeback, and, sur- 
rounded by his generals, rode along the 
front of the line of SuchetTs and Gafan's 
divisions, which were first to be engag- 
ed, and were already under arm& ** Sol- 
diers 1 " said he, " the Prussian army is 
turned, as the Austrian was a year ago 
at Ulm ; it now only combats to secure 
the means of retreat. The corps which 
should permit itself to be brdcen would 
be dishonoured. Fearnot its renowned 
cavalry ; oppose to their charges firm 
squares and the bayonet" Loudacda* 
mations rent the air at liiese words : 
but the morning was still dark; the 
first streaks of dawn were only bsgin- 
ning to appear, and a thick cold fog 
obscured every object around. Burning 
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ynih impatience, &e soldiers await- 
ed the signal of attack, bat for two 
long hoars they were kept ahiveringin 
their Unes. At length at six, when the 
day, though still misty, was light, and 
the Emperor judged that his marching 
columns would be so far adyanoed on 
their respective routes as to justify 
the commencement of the action in 
honi, he gave the signal for the attack. 
Meanwhile the Prussians, little suspect- 
ing the tempest which was about to 
burst on them, were securely reposing 
in their position, and, anticipating a 
day of complete rest on the lith, had 
tnade no provision either for marching 
or battle. This fatal security had been 
increased by the opinion generslly en- 
t^tained atHohexilohe's headquarters^ 
that the bearer of the flag of tinice who 
had appeared at their advanced posts 
on the preceding day, and had been 
forwarded with his despatches to the 
king, brought proposals of peace, and 
tiiat nothing sericus would be attempt- 
ed till his answer was received. Their 
position was strong and admirably 
chosen : secure from attack on either 
flank, and approachable in firont only 
by narrow and steep defiles, in which, 
if the heads of the enemy's columns 
W«re vigorously resisted and hindered 
isom deploying, horse, foot, and cannon 
¥rould be jammed up together, and the 
diMurter of Hohenlinden might have 
been repaid with interest to the French 
asmy. But the departure of the king 
with nearly two-thirds of the army, 
and the total absence of any prepara- 
tions for an attack on the part of those 
Who remained, deprived them of the 
advantages which they might other- 
wise have gained from this position, 
and relieved Napoleon fix>m a risk in 
the outset of the campaign, greater, 
perhaps, than he underwent even dui> 
ing the perilous changes which signal- 
UsS^ its later stages. 

43). Qreat was the astonishment of 
the Prussian outposts, when, through 
the grey mist of the morning, they be- 
held the French battalions close up<m 
them, and advancing swiftly in the 
finest order to the attack. They made, 
however, a gallant resistance, and did 
thnr utmost to prevrat th« French, 



led by Suchet^ from d^lxfuchiolp from 
the defiles at the mouth of which th^ 
were stationed; but being altogether 
tmprepared for the attack, and com- 
pletely surprised, they were not long 
able to make good their post, and feU 
back, with the loss of twenty pieces of 
cannon, to the main body of the army. 
The ground thus gained by Sachet 
was of the utmost importance, for it 
enabled the heads of the French co- 
lumns, after emerging isom the defiles, 
to extend themselves to the right and 
left, and gain room for the successive 
corps as they came up to depl(^. 
Boused by the first dischax^ of fire- 
arms in fronl^ Prince Hohenlohe rode 
through the mist from his headquarters 
in the rear at Capellendorf towards the 
front ; but, stall confident that it would 
only prove a skirmish, he said to Qten.- 
eral Mufi&ing, " that his troops should 
remain quiet in their camp till the fog 
had risen ; and that, if circumstances 
demanded it, he would move forward 
the division of Grawert, as he did not 
wish the Saxons to combat at all that 
day." Soon, however, messengers ar- 
rived in breathless haste from tho out- 
posts with urgent denumds for assist- 
ance^ and Grawert was rapidly ad- 
vanced towards Vierzehn-Heiligen to 
support Tauenzein, who there with 
difficulty held his ground against the 
impetuous attacks of Sachet. Mean- 
wlule the whole army of the Prussians^ 
alarmed by the sharp and incessant fire 
of musketry in their fronts stood to 
their arms, and reinforcements were 
sent to the points in advance which 
were menaced : but in spite of all their 
exertions the enemy gained ground; 
the villages of Closwitz and Kospoda, 
at the foot of the eminence on which 
the lines of Hohenlohe were postec^ 
were suooessively carried ; and all the 
low grounds in front of hia position 
were filled with troops. Still the mist 
was so thick as to be almost impene- 
trable; the contending bodies coold 
not see each other till they were with- 
in a few vards' distant^ ; and under 
cover of uiis veil, and in the midst of 
the confusion arising from an unex- 
pected attack, the movements of the 
assailants were completed, the defiles 
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passed, and the precious moments, 
when the heads of their columns might 
have been driven back into the gox^ges 
by a vigorous attack, as those of the 
Imperialists had been at Hohenlinden, 
for ever lost. 

44. At length at nine o'clock, the 
increasing rays of the sun dispersed 
tiie fog, and his light shone forth in 
unclouded brilliancy. Then, and not 
till then, the Prussians perceived the 
full magnitude of the danger. On 
every side they were beset by assail- 
ants, no longer struggling through 
steep and narrow gorges, but deployed, 
with all their cavalry and artillery, on 
the open expanse to which these led. 
Directly in their front, the whole corps 
of Lannes, having made itself master 
of the villages at the foot of the Prus- 
sian position, was preparing to ascend 
the edope on which the latter stood : 
immediately to the right, Ney, and be- 
yond him Soult, had already cleared 
the defiles, and were drawn up in line 
or column on the open ground ; while 
Augereau on the left was pressing for- 
ward to turn their flank ; and the Im- 
perial Quard, with Murafs cavalry, 
were stationed in reserve on the slopes 
of the Landgrafenberg. Above ninety 
thousand men had outflanked on either 
side, and were preparing to crush forty 
thousand, in a strong position, indeed, 
but totally inadequate to so desperate 
an encounter. Surprised, but not 
panic -struck, the Prussians drew up 
their lines in admirable order in the 
form of an obtuse triangle, with the 
apex in front, to avoid the danger of 
being turned on their flanks ; and in- 
structions were despatched to Ruchel, 
who, with the reserve, twenty thousand 
strong, was at a short distance on their 
right, to hasten his march to the scene of 
action. Before he could arrive, however, 
the battle had commenced : the prepa- 
ratory movements were made on either 
side in the finest style — ^the French co- 
lumns advancing, and the Prussian re- 
tiring to their chosen ground with all 
the precision of a field-day. 

45. But though they stood their 
ground bravely, and received their 
assailants with a close and well-direct- 
ed fire, the odds were too great to 



give any hopes of success. Ney, in- 
deed, whose impetuous courage led 
him to begin the attack before his co- 
lumns were properly supported, and 
who had, by a chaige of cuirassiens, 
carried a battery of thirteen pieces on 
an eminence, which severely galled his 
soldiers, was for a few minutes in im- 
minent danger. The Prussian cavalry 
broke the French horse, and enveloped 
the infantry in such numbers as would 
inevitably have proved fatal to less re- 
solute troops ; but the brave marshal 
instantly formed his men into squares, 
threw himself into one of them, and 
there maintained the combat by a roll- 
ing fire on all sides, till Napoleon, who 
saw his danger, sent severid regiments 
of horse, under Bertrand, who disen- 
gaged him from his perilous situation. 
But on all other points the French ob- 
tained early and decisive success. Ney, 
extricated from his difiSlculties, with an 
intrepid step ascended the hill, and 
after a sharp conflict carried the im- 
portant village of Yierzehn-Heiligen, 
in the centre of the Prussian position. 
In vain Hohenlohe formed the flower 
of his troops to regain the post; in 
vain these brave men advanced in pa- 
rade order, and with unshrinking finn- 
ness, through a storm of musketiy and 
grape ; the troops of Lannes came np 
to Ney's support, and the French es- 
tablisned themselves in such strength 
in the village as to render all subse- 
quent attempts for its recapture abor- 
tive. Emboldened by tins success, 
Ney next attacked the right of the 
Prussian line towards Isserstadt, which 
Augereau with the French left had al- 
ready carried. A devouring fire ran 
along the whole right wing, and the 
French were for some time arrested by 
the intrepid resistance of their adver- 
saries; but the odds were too great, 
and, despite of all their efforts, the 
Prussians were compelled to give 
ground in that quarter. But on the 
left of Yierzehn-Heiligen they obtained 
some advantage : their numerous and 
magnificent cavalry made several suc- 
cessful chaises on the French infantry, 
when advancing on the open ground 
beyond its enclosui'es ; several cannon 
were taken, and Hohenlohe for a short 
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time flattered himself with the hope of 
obtaining deciBive succeaa. 

46. Matters were in this state when 
the approach of Ruchel with his corps, 
twenty thousand strong, to the field of 
battle from the rights confirmed the 
Pinissian general in these flattering an- 
ticipations ; and he despatched a press- 
ing request to him to direct the bulk 
of his forces to the village of Yierzehn- 
Heiligen, already the tiieatre of such 
desperate strife.* Thither, aocoixling- 
ly, the brave Prussian directed hu9 
steps; but before he could arrive at 
the decisive pointy matters had essen- 
tially changed for the worse, and he 
came up only in time to share and 
augment the general ruin. The lapse 
of time had now enabled the French 
to bring their immense superiority of 
force to bear upon the enemy at all 
points : Soult, by a heavy and well- 
directed fire,' had driven the cavalry 
from the field on their left ; while 
Lannes and Augereau, pressing them 
at once in front and flank on their 
right, had forced back the infantry 
above half a mileu Emerging from the 
villages which had been die theatre of 
such obstinate conflict^ the French 
forces advanced with loud shouts and 
in irresistible strength towards the 
Prussians, who, weakened and dispirit- 
ed, and in some places almost mown 
down by the terrible fire of their ad- 
versaries, were now yielding on all 
aides. Up to this time, however, their 
retreat was conducted in the most or- 
derly manner. Napoleon saw that the 
decisive moment had arrived, and from 
his station on the heights in the rear, 
sent orders to Murat with the whole 
cavalry to advance and complete the 
victory. This terrible mass was irre- 
sistible. Fifteen thousand horse, fresh, 
unwearied, in the finest array, animat> 
ed by the shouts of triumph which 
they heard on all sides, bore down 

* At thiBurisis, Hohenlohe wroteto Budiel 
— " It is highly gratifying to me to hear at 
this moment that your Excellency has ar- 
rived to my support. Send all the force you 
can to the village of Yierzehn-IIeUigen, the 
chief point of attack. You are a brave man 
and sincere ftiend. At this moment we beat 
the enemy at all points ; my cavalry has cap- 
tured some of his cannon."— Dum. xvL 114. 



with loud cheers on the retiring lines 
of the Prussians. In an instant the 
change was visible. In vain their ca- 
valry, so brilliant and effective in the 
early part of the day, strove to make 
head against the assailants, and cover 
the retreat of the infantry and cannon : 
their horses, wearied by eight hours of 
fighting or fktigue, were unable to with- 
stand &e fresh squadrons and ponder- 
ous cuirassiers of Murat, and bv their 
overthrow contributed to the disorder 
of the foot>8oldier8. After a gallant 
resiatance, the lines were broken : 
horse, foot» and cannon pressed tumul- 
tuously t(^ether to the I'ear, closely 
followed by the bloody sabres of Murat. 
In the general confusion all order was 
lost : the infantry and cavalry were 
blent together, the guns and caissons 
abandoned to the victors. 

47. In the midst of this appalling 
scene, the columns of Ruchel, still in 
battle array, emerged through the cloud 
of fugitives to stem the torrentf It was 
a movement extremely similar to the 
arrival of Desaiz on the field of Maren- 
go : but he had to meet Napoleon, not 
Melas. The fresh troops, though ad- 
vancing in good order, and with an 
undaunted countenance, were speedily 
assaUed on all sides: an ephemeral 
advantage gained by their cavalry was 
rapidly, in the disorder of success, 
turned into disaster: in front they 
were charged with the bayonet by the 
French grenadiers, in flank assailed by 
an endless succession of Murat's dra- 
goons; the villages of Romstedt and 
Oapellendorf were strewed with their 
dead ; and Ruchel himself, while 
bravdy animating his men, was 
wounded in the breast by a musket- 
ball, and carried off the field. After a 

t The rapid change for the worse in the pro- 
spects of the Prussians since he first ap- 
proached the field, may be discerned in the 
altered tone of the next letter despatched to 
him by Prince Hohenlohe—" Lose not a mo- 
ment m advancing with your as yet unbroken 
troops. Arrange your columns so that 
through your openings there may pass the 
broken bands of the battle : be ready to re- 
ceive the chaises of the enemy's cavalry, 
whidi in the most fUrious manner rides on, 
presses and sabres the fugitives, and has 
driven into one oonfUsed mass the infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery. "—Luocbjbsihi, ii 167. 
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terrible combat of an bourns duration, 
this powerful reserve, which in any 
other circumstances would have change 
ed the fortune of the day, was broken, 
dispersed, and almost totally annihi- 
lated. It was no longer a battle, but a 
massacre. In frightful disorder the 
whole army rushed like an impetuous 
torrent from the field ; but nearly the 
whole right wing was cut ofif by the 
rapidity of Soult's advance, and made 
prisoners. Almost all the artillery of 
the Prussians was taken, and the vic- 
tors entered Weimar pell-mell with the 
fugitives, at the distance of six leagues 
from the field of battle. Behind that 
town, on the road to Auergtadb^ Hohen- 
lohe, at six o'clock, collected twenty 
squadrons, whose firm countenance tiu 
nightfall gave tome respite to the 
wearied foot -soldiers, now dispersed 
through the fidds in every direction ; 
while Napoleon, according to his usual 
custom, rode over the bloody theatre 
of death, distributing prizes to those 
who had most .disUnguished them* 
selves, and giving directions for the 
care and consolation of the wounded. 

48. While this terrible disaster was 
befalling the united corps of Hdienlohe 
and Ruchel, the King of Prussia was 
combating under very difierent cir- 
cumstances, but with Uttle better suc- 
cess, on the plateau of AnsBfiXAjraL 
Little expecting any engagement on 
the morrow, this fine army, command^ 
ed by the Buke of Brunswick in per- 
son, had bivouacked in dose array 
around the viQage of that name : the 
Queen was only prevailed on by the 
most pressing entreaties to retire late 
in the evening, with a slender guard, to 
. Weimar. Informed of the occupation 
of Naumburg by a considerable foree^ 
the Duke dii*ected the division of 
Schmettau to occupy the heights of 
Koessen, and present themselves in 
battle array before the enemy, whom 
he supposed to be at the utmost a few 
thousand strong, while under their co- 
ver the remainder of the army leisure- 
ly continued its march towards the 
Elbe. These orders were obeyed ; but 
Schmettau's division, contentiDg them- 
selves with occupying the heights in 
the neighbourhood, neglected to send 



forwatd detachments to seize the defile 
of Eoessen — an omission which was 
speedily taken advantage of by Bavoust 
on the m(M*ning of the 14th, who, ad- 
vancing teom Naumburg according to 
bis diMotions, early seized upon this 
important pass. At six on that morn- 
ing, the French marshal had received 
an order from Napoleon, dated three 
o'clock A.1I., fh>m his bivouac on the 
Landgraf^berg, in which he announc- 
ed his attention to attack in a few 
hours the Prussian army, which he 
imagined to be concentrated in his 
front, and ordered Davoust to march 
without loss of time upon Apolda, in 
order to fiJl upon their rear, leaving 
him the choice of his route, provided 
he took a part in the action. The des^ 
patch added : " If the Prince of Pon- 
tecorvo (Bemadotte) is with you, you 
may march together ; but the Emperor 
hopes that he will be already in the 
position assigned to him at Domboig." 
Davoust instently repaired to the head- 
quarters of Bemadotte^ who at that 
moment was m communication with 
his corps in the neighbourhood of 
Navmbox^, and showed him this or- 
der, proposing that they should march 
togetiier to Apolda ; but that officer, 
relying on the ambiguous expressioii 
in the despatch *^which indicated that 
the Enrperor '* hoped he would be in 
tike position assigned to him at Dora^ 
bui^"^— did not eonceive himself ei^ 
titled to deviate from his previous in^ 
struotions, and set out wi^ his whole 
corps in the direction of t^at town* 

A, Left thus to his own resources, 
Marehal Davoust notwithstanding be* 
gan his march in the direction which 
Napoleon had assigned. His forces were 
considerable, amounting to twentynsix 
thousand inlbntry and four thousand 
horse — a body perfectly adiequate to its 
destined task of &lling on ^ rear of 
the Prussian army, when defeated iH 
front by Napoleon, but little calculat- 
ed to withstand the shock of fifty thou- 
sand infantry and ten thousand cavalry^ 
whom the King was leading in person 
to the encounter. The Prussians, on 
their side, were as little prepared for 
an action ; and, deeming their march 
sufficiently secured by Schmettau's 
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division od th6 bdghtB of KoesBen, 
wero in open column and straggling, 
advancing on their march towards the 
Elbe, when suddenly^ at eight o'clock, 
they were met on the plateau by 
the vanguard of Davoust^ which had 
emerged fit>m the long and steep as- 
eent so well known to travellers who 
visit that memorable field, and was al- 
ready drawn up in battle array on its 
summit. The thick mist which here, 
as at JenSy concealed the movements 
of the opposing armies^ prevented the 
trCops seeing each other till they were 
only a few yards distant ; and both 
parties deeming their adversaries only 
an inconsiderable detachmenty fell badk 
to collect forces to clear their advance, 
-*the Prussians, to drive the enemy 
back again down the defile, and secure 
the flank of the army from insult; the 
Erench, to clear their front, and pur- 
sue their route to Apolda. 

50. Speedily reinforced, both sides 
returned to the charge. Davoust sup< 
ported the advanced guard by the 
whole divinon of Gudin, with instruc- 
tions to maintain themsdves to the last 
extremity on the level space at the 
upper end of the defile, in order to gain 
tune for the remainder of the corps to 
debouch ; while the King of Prussia, 
impatient at the check given to the 
march of his army, ordered Bhicher, 
with two thousand five hundred hus- 
sars, to ride over the Sonnenberg and 
jblear the plateau of the enemy. little 
anticipating the formidable resistance 
which awaited them, the Prussian ca- 
valry were thrown into disorder by the 
close and steady fire of the French ilk- 
fantry, which speedily formed them- 
selves into squares. Their cavalry 
were, indeed, overthrown by the over* 
whelming numbers of the Prussian 
horse; but all the efforts of that gallant 
body, even when guided by the impe* 
tuosity of Blucher, were shattered 
against the compact mass of Qudin's 
infantry, and the terrible dischaxges of 
grape which issued from his artillery. 
Surprised at the obstinaoy of the resis- 
tance, the King, adopting the opinion 
<»f Marshal Moellendorf, who insisted 
that it was only a detached eolumn 
which occasioned the delay, and disre- 



garding the advice of the Duke of 
Brunswick, who strongly counselled a 
general halfc, and formation of the 
army in order of bat(;le, till the mist 
cleared away and the enemy's force 
could be ascertained, continued the 
attack by means merely of successive 
divisions as they came up to the 
ground. The divisions of Wartensle- 
ben and the Prince of Orange were 
ordered to pass the defile of Auerstadt, 
where the road runs through a wind- 
ing hollow skirted with copse-wood or 
rough slopes, and advance to the sup- 
port of the discomfited cavalry. The 
former, who first emerged from the de- 
file, was directed to assail the flank of 
Gudin's division, which had advanced 
on the plateau beyond the village of 
Hassenhausen. At this moment the 
mist was dissipated, and the sun shone 
in full brillumcy on the splendid 
squadrons and regular lines of the 
Ftnssians. 

5L The Duke of Brunswick put 
himself at the head of the infantry, and 
led them gallantly to the attack, while 
Schmettau and Blucher pressed them 
with their respective divisions of foot 
and horse on the opposite flanks. But 
the bvave troops of Gudin, forming 
themselves into squares, resisted all 
the charges with unconquerable reso- 
lution ; and the nature of the ground, 
which psnnitted the successive divi- 
sions to come up to the support of 
either side only by degrees, the one by 
the long and winding defile of Auer- 
stadt, the other up the steep ascent of 
Eoessen, rendered it impossible for 
the Prussians to bring all their over- 
whelming force to bc»ratonce upon 
the enemy. The conflict, therefore, was 
more equal than might have been ima- 
gined^ and most severe. The Franch 
troops, stationed behind the hedges, 
enclosures^ and garden- walls of Hassen- 
hausen, kept up an uninterrupted and 
murderous fire upon the enemy. The 
Duke of Brunswick was mortally 
wounded by a ball in the breast while 
leadix^ on a chaige. Schmettau ex- 
perienced the same fate. Wartensle- 
ben had his horse riiot under him ; and 
the Prussians, discouraged by the loss 
of their leaders, wavered in Uie attack, 
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which, being made in line, and not in 
column, was not pressed with the requi- 
site vigour. Still the terrible discharge 
of artillery and fire-arms continued. 
Qudin's division had lost nearly half 
its numbers, and it was evident they 
could not long maintain their ground 
against their redoubtable and hourly 
increasing adversaries. 

52. From this peril, however, they 
were at length relieved by the arrival of 
the other divisions of Davoust's army. 
Morand was the first who got up the 
defile. His troops, as they successively 
arrived on the summit, drew up on the 
left of Gudin, towards the Sonnen- 
beig ; and shortly after Friant, with his 
division, deboudied upon the right, 
and extended to the foot of the Speil- 
berg. The combat was now equal, or 
rathcjr the advantage was on &e side 
of the French, for &eir three divisions 
were superior in strength to those of 
Schmettau, the Prince of Orange, and 
Wartensleben, to which they were op- 
posed. Prince William of Prussia, at 
the head of a powerful body of cavaJry, 
which had sui-mounted the Sonnenbeig 
and arrived on the French left, furi- 
ously assailed Morand's division im- 
mediately after it formed; but these 
veteran troops, with admirable coolness, 
threw themselves into squares, and 
with rapid discharges received the re- 
peated and impetuous attacks of the 
Prussian hoi'se. In vain these gidlant 
cavaliers, with headlong fury, drove 
their steeds up to the very muzzles of 
the French muskets. In vain they rode 
round and enveloped their squares : 
ceaseless was the rolling fire which 
issued from those fiaming walls : im- 
penetrable the hedge of bayonets which 
the front rank, kneeling, presented to 
their advances. The heroic devotion 
of Prince William in vain led them 
again and again to the charge ; still the 
fire continued, still the bayonets re- 
mained fimL At length he himself 
was wounded, half his followers were 
Btretched on the field, and the remain- 
der sought refuge in disorder, partly 
on the heights of the Sonnenbeig, 
partly in the enclosures of Neu Zulza. 

58. While this desperate conflict was 
going on on the left of Haflsenhausen, 



the division of Friant had debouched 
from the defile, extended itself on the 
ground to its right, and chased the 
enemy who assailed it back to the vil- 
lage and heights of Speilbeig, which 
were speedily carried. The left of the 
Prussians was thus threatened; but 
it was not there that, the principid 
danger lay. The progress of Morand 
on their right was much more alarming. 
On that side, not content with repuls- 
ing the furious attacks directed against 
them, the French had now assumed 
the offensive, and were rapidly pressing 
forward to the heights of Sonnenbeiig, 
frt>m whence their gpms would command 
the whole field of battle, and render 
untenable the position of the Prussian 
reserves, which had hitherto taken no 
part in the action. Sensible that the 
battle was irrecoverably lost if these 
important heights fell into the hands 
of the enemy, the King put himself at 
the head of a chosen body of troops, 
and bravely led them to the charge. 
But if the attack was gallant, the de* 
fence was not less obstinate : Morand 
himself was to be seen at the head of 
his redments, and for some minutes 
the buanoe quivered. Insensibly, how- 
ever, the French gained ground, and 
at length their artillery, dragged up to 
the summit of the heights, was placed 
in battery, and opened such a tremen- 
dous fire of grape and canister upon 
the enemy's columns, as completed 
their discomfiture in that quarter ; and 
with the blood-stained Sonnenbeig, and 
the village of Rehausen, the whole left 
of the field of battle fell into the hands 
of the invaders. 

54. The experienced eye of Marshal 
Davoust now told him that the moment 
for striking the decisive blow had ar- 
rived. The heights at Eckartsberg 
commanded the line of the enemy's 
retreat, as those of Sonnenberg did tide 
field of battie: by moving forward 
his centre and seizing that important 
point, their defeat would be rendered 
complete, and all possibility of their 
rallying prevented. Thither, accord- 
ingly, Qudin's division advanced, driv* 
ing before them the broken remains of 
Schmettau's and Wartensleben's divi- 
sions, which had lost nearly half their 
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numbers during the sanguinaiy strife 
in which they had been engaged. But 
the Pnusiana made one effort more to 
regain the day. Their broken battal- 
ions, which had retired from the field, 
were rallied under coyer of the power- 
ful reserve commanded by Kalkreuth, 
who assumed the direction upon Moel- 
lendorf being wounded : this consisted 
of two divisions which had hitherto 
taken no part in the action, and were 
placed in front; while the whole cav- 
alry, re-formed under Blucher^s orders, 
was posted in a second lineimmediately 
behind the infantry, to take advantage 
of any hesitation which might appear 
in the enemy's columns. Wearied by 
a morning's march and four hours' 
hard fighting, the French soldiers had 
now to withstand the shock of fifteen 
thousand fresh troops, to whom they 
had no corresponding reserve to oppose. 
Had the quality of the troops on the 
opposite sides been equal, this power- 
fal addition to the enemy^s foroes, at 
such a moment, must have proved de- 
cisive : but nevertheless tiiey were 
totally defeated ; and this last success 
put the keystone to the arch of Mar- 
shal Davoust's fame. Though strongly 
posted on an eminence, and protected 
by the fire of a powerful battery, they 
vrere charged with such intrepidity by 
Gudin's division, supported by a paj^ of 
Friant's, that they were driven from 
their position with the loss of twenty 
pieces of cannon. At the same time, 
Horaud repulsed an attack against the 
troops which he had stationed on the 
heights of Sonnenbei^g : the artilleiy, 
horn that commanding position, car- 
ried death through all tiie ranks of the 
enemy ; and at length his gallant forces 
descended frx>m the eminence, and, car- 
rying all before them, drove the reserves 
opposed to their advance through the 
defile of Auerstadt Thither Blucher's 
cavalry followed the retreating col- 
umns : the Quards still kept their 
ranks, and retired in good order in open 
square, and by their firm countenance 
enabled the broken infantry to rally at 
a distance frx>m the field of battle, 
where Davoust reposed amidst his 
heroic followers. 
65. The King of Prussia) who, during 



this disastrous day, had manifested the 
most signal coolness and intrepidity, 
and, during the repeated charges which 
he made at the head of his troops, had 
lost two horses killed under him, gave 
directions for the army to retreat in 
the direction of Weimar, intending to 
fall back on the corps of Prince Hohen- 
lohe, of whose disaster he was still 
ignorant. But as the troops, in extreme 
dejection, and with little order, were 
following the great road which leads to 
that place, they were suddenly startled 
in the twilight by the sight of an ex- 
tensive line of bivouac fires on the 
heights of Apolda. These lights were 
made by the corps of Bemadotte, who, 
adhering to his original instructions to 
march to Dombui^, had anived in this 
position, after passing that town, late 
in the evening, and, ignorant of the 
combats which had ti&en place, was 
preparing to fall on the rear of the 
Prussian army on the following day. 
His too strict adherence to the letter of 
the orders he had received deprived 
him of the glory of sharing in either 
battle, endangered Davousf s corps, and 
had well-nigh cost him his own life, 
frx)m the indignation of the Emperor :* 
but, nevertheless, this sudden appa- 
rition of a fresh corps of unknown 
strength upon the flank of their line of 
retreat at that untimely hour, com- 

* Napoleon's anger at Bemadotte* on ac- 
count of his not supporting Davoust, and 
taking a share in the battle of Auerstadt^ 
knew no bounds. " If I should send him to 
a council of war," said he, "nothing could 
save him from being shot. I will not speak 
to him on the subtject ; but I will let him see 
what I think of his conduct He has too 
much honour not to be aware himself that he 
has committed a disgraceful action.'* In 
truth, however, Napoleon had no sufficient 
grounds for this ebullition. If Bemadotte 
did not take a part in the action, it was be- 
cause his own latest instractions expressed 
a hope that he should go to Domburg rather 
than March toward Auerstadt with Davoust. 
Had he violated these instructions, and, in 
consequence, the Prussian army had escaped 
by Domburg, its natural and most probable 
line of retreat, what defence ooula Bema- 
dotte have offered for his conduct? "I was 
piqued," said that marshal, " to be addressed 
m the language of authority by Davoust ; but 
I did my duty. Let the Emperor accuse me 
if he pleases, I will answer him. I am a 
Gascon, but he is still more so."— Boun* 
Binnis, vii 161, 162. 
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, ihcf PrasaiaQS to ohange their 
direction and abandon the great road. 

56. About the same time, obacure 
rumours begao to circulate through 
the ranks of a disaster experienoed 
on the same day at Jena; and soon 
the appearance of fugitives from 
Hohenlohe's and RucheV^ corps, flying 
in the utmost haste aoross the line 
which the troops retiring with the 
King were following, announced but 
too certainly the magnitude of the de- 
feat sustained in that quarter. A gene- 
ral consternation now seieed the men 
^-despair took possession of the firmest 
hearts, as the cross-tide of the battel' 
ions flying from Jena mingled in in< 
creasing niunbers with the wreck which 
had survived the fight of Auerstadt 
The confusion became inextricable, the 
panic universal Infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery disbanded, and, leaving their 
guns, horses, and ammunition waggons, 
fled in mingled disorder aoross the 
fields, without either direction, com- 
mand, or ndlying point. The King 
himself narrowly escaped being made 
prisoner during the tumult and hotrors 
of the night ; and it was not till five 
in the morning that, by a long cirooit, 
he arrived at Sommerda, where he re- 
ceived the official news of the melan- 
choly disaster at Jena, accompanied by 
the letter, offering an accommodation, 
so insidiously despatched by Napoleon 
the day before that great viebory. 

57. Such were the astonishing battles 
of Jena and Auerstadt^ which, in a 
single day, prostrated the strength of 
the Prussian monarchy ; and did that 
in a fewhours which tiie combined might 
of Austria, Russia, and France, in the 
Seven Years' War« had been unable to 
effect The subsequent disasters of 
the campaign were but the completion 
of this great calamity — ^the decisive 
strokes were given on tiie banks of the 
SaaJe. The loss of the Prussians was 
prodigious : in the two fields there fell 
nearly twenty thousand killed and 
wounded, besides nearly as many pri- 
soners; and two hundred pieces of 
cannon, with twenty-five standards, 
were taken. Ten tiiousand of the 
killed and wounded fell at Auerstadt-- 
an honourable proof that, if infatuation 



led them into the field, valour inspired 
them when there. Nor was that victory 
bloodless to the conquerors : their totij 
loss was fourteen thousand men ; of 
whom seven thousand five hundred 
belonged to Davoust's oorps — a striking' 
indication of the dauntiess intrepidity 
with which they had fought Napo- 
leon,* with his usual disregard of tiruth, 
called his whole loss in both batties 
four thousand, littie more than a fourth 
part of its real amountt 

^* Niqwleon'ii offidol aooount of the battle 
of Jona» in the fourth bulletin of the cam- 
paign, is characterised by that extraordi- 
nary intermixture of truth and fUsehood, 
and that unfitiling Jealousy of any general 
who appeared to interfere with his reputa- 
tion, which in one who oould so well afibrd 
to be generous in that particular, is a mean- 
ness m an especial manner reprehensibltt. 
Davoust was the real hero of the day, sinoa^ 
with thirty thousand men, he had defeated 
the King of Prussia in person, at the head of 
sixty thousand. His own achievement in 
overthrowing forty thousand, or, including 
Buchel, sixty thousand, with ninety thou^ 
sand veteran troops, including the whola 
cavalry of Murat, is nothing in comparison. 
Nevertheless, he represents the action as all 
fought in one fteld ; speaks of the enemy, 
eighty thousand strong, as being oommand- 
ed by the King and the Duke of Brunswick 
in person, and after dilating fully on his own 
achievements, dismisses the wonderftil ea- 
ploits of Davoust in the following words :«- 
" On our right, the corps of Marshal Davoust 
performed prodlgiea Not only did he keep 
In check, but mtontained a running fight ftn* 
three leagues with the bulk of the enemy's 
troops, who were seeking to debouch on th» 
side of Eoessen. That Marshal has displayed 
alike the dLstinguiahed bravery and firmness 
of character which are the first qualities of a 
warrior. He was seconded by Ctonesals 
Oudin, FrianL Morand. Daultanne, chief of 
the staff; and by the rare intrepidity of his 
brave corps." Who oould imagine that it 
was the glorious battle of Auerstadt which 
was here narrated ? The injustice to Da- 
voust is so manifest that it is admitted even 
by the eulogists of Napoleon.— Bionos. -v. 
487, 488 ; and Fourth BvUOin, 1806, in Oamp, 
deU 8aaM,L 965. 

t Davoust's loss at Auerstadt was 270 of* 
fleers and 7200 privates, killed and wounded. 
Of these 184 officers and 8500 privates be- 
longed to Oudin's division of 7000 men: in 
other wovds^ more than a half of that band 
of heroes had fallen. This was the bravest 
action fought by the Trench troops during 
the whole contest : but the valour both of 
the oorps and the division was inferior to 
that dimlayed by the English in more than 
one acuon of the Peninsular war, if the 
number of killed and wounded, a fair test 
with armies both of which have been victoii- 
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- 58. Great as were theae results, how- 
ever, they were but a part of the effects 
which idtimately flowed from these 
memorable battles. The disasters con- 
sequent on tiie retreat of the Prussians 
exceeded an3^ng hitherto recorded 
in modem lustory, and were equaUed 
only by the still greater calamities 
which followed the flight from Water- 
loo. No provision had been made for 
such a contingency ; no rallying point 
assigned, no Ime of march prescribed, 
no magazines collected. The extraor- 
dinary circumstance of the four prin- 
cipal generals of the army — the Buke 
oi Brunswick, Marshal Moellendorf, 
Qeneral Schmettau, and General Ru- 
ehel — being killed or disabled by 
wounds, left the confused mass of 
fugitives without a head. The un- 
paralleled calamity of the surviv<»s 
from two different defeats, experienoed 
on the same day, crossing each other, 
and becoming intermingled during the 
horroni of a nocturnal retreat^ rendered 
it impossible for them to know whose 
orders were to be obeyed. Thus, when 
morning dawned on tiie scene of ruin, 
the soldiers from the three armies of 
Buchel, Hohenlohe, and the Duke of 
Brunswick, collected, as chance threw 
them together, in disorderly groups, 
and, inspired only with a common 
panic, fled in different directions, as 
accident or intelligence guided their 
steps. Vast numbers of stragglers wan- 
dered at large through the fields, or 
hurried, with so little knowledge of the 
country, from the scene of danger, 
that, instead of avoiding, they rufu^ed 
headlong into the jaws of the enemy. 
It is in the extraordinary confusion 
arising from this disastrous retreat, 
and the terror which seized the minds 
of both officers and men at finding 
themselves thus huddled together with 

oufl, is taken as a criterion. At Talavera^ 
out of 19,500 English soldiers, 5000 were kill- 
ed and wounded ; nearly the same propor- 
tion as feU of the victors at Auerstaat : but 
at AlbuerSk out of 7000 SSngliah troops, only 
1500 were unwounded at the dlose of the 
fight ; and 8481 red-coats fell at Waterloo, 
out of a force of native IBngliah not exceed- 
ing 29,000 men.— DUMAS^ zvL 177; Na- 
piKB'a Penintulcar War, iiU 641 ; and Wsl- 
lington's Official AccovmJt cf Vu BatfU of 
Waterloo, 4nn. JUg. 1816, Jpp. to €%ron. 



soldiers to whom they were perfect 
strangers, that the true cause of the 
unparalleled disasters which followed 
the battle of Jena is to be found. 

59. The effect of the general con* 
stemation which prevailed speedily 
appeared in the fate which befell the 
fragments of the mighty army. Six 
thousand fugitives, almost without 
leaders, had taken refuge, the day after 
the battle, in Erfurth, whose embat- 
tled walls and almost inaccessible dta- 
dels promised the means of at least a 
temporary defence. It contained also 
the grand park and reserve artillery 
stores of the army, with the greater 
part of its camp equipage. Thither 
also the Prince of Orange, Marshal 
Moellendorf, and a great number of 
the wounded of distinction, besides 
seven thousand private soldiers, also 
wounded, had been conveyed. Such, 
however, was the terror of the gover- 
nor at finding' himself thus suddenly 
overwhelmed by a mass of wounded 
and stragglers, incapable of aiding in 
the defence, but who would speedily 
consume his slender stock of provi- 
sions, that he thought the best thing 
he could do was to negotiate a capitu- 
lation, on condition that the offlcers 
should retire on their parole into Prus- 
sia, and the private men remain pri« 
soners of war. On these terms the 
place surrendered, and with it four^ 
teen thousand men, including the dying 
Marshal Moellendorf and the Prince of 
Orange ; a hundred and twenty pieces 
of cannon, and immense military stores, 
fell into ike hands of the enemy. . 

00. Hohenlohe, who had retired, 
covering the retreat of the fugitives 
beyond Weimar with a considerable 
body of cavalry, in good order, at 
nightfall on the 14th found himself so 
completely overwhelmed by the crowd 
of stragglers who attached themselves 
during the night to his squadrons, that 
by degrees his array melted away; 
and it was only by making frequent 
circuits, and repeatedly crossing the 
fi^ds, that he was enabled to reach 
Demstedt at seven on the following 
morning, at the head of sixty horse- • 
men. On the day following, the King, 
who had arrived at Sondexvhausen, ao- 
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oompanied only by his aides-de-oamp, 
conferred the command of all the 
troops which had combated at Jena 
and Auerstadt upon Prince Hohenlohe, 
with the exception of the two divisionv 
under the orders of Ealkreuth, the re- 
serve at the latter battle, which it was 
thought would still be in some sort of 
order; but in the general confusion 
this coi-ps had dispersed like the rest^ 
and there remained only eight battal- 
ions around his standard. Magdebmg 
was assigned as the rallying point to 
the army, within the almost impreg- 
nable walls of which fortress it was 
hoped the wreck of its once mighty 
array could be reoiganised, and a de- 
feusiye struggle maintained till the 
arrival of the Russians from the Vis- 
tula, and of the reinforcements which 
were collecting in the interior of the 
kingdom. Thither accordingly the 
King repaired, attended only by a few 
horsemen, to make preparations for 
the reception of the army ; and there 
he was quitted by the British envoy, 
Lord Morpeth, who, seeing no chance 
of diplomatic concerns being attended 
to amidst the general confusion, re- 
turned to London to render an account 
to his bewildered cabinet of the extra- 
ordinary events which he had witnessed 
in the outset of his mission. 

61. But if there was anv one thing 
more than another in which the genius 
of Napoleon shone prominent^ it was 
in the vigour and ability with which 
he followed up a beaten enemy. The 
present was not an opportunity to be 
lost of displaying this essential quality 
of a great general Without an instant's 
delay, therefore, he prepared to pursue 
the extraordinary advantages he had 
gained. From all parts of Qermany 
his forces had been assembled to one 
pointy in order to strike the decisive 
blow. That done, the next object was 
to disperse them like a fan over the 
conquered territory, to cany every- 
where the impression of their victory, 
and the terrors of their arms. On the 
night after the battle, Napoleon, in- 
stead of retiring to rest, sat up dictat- 
ing orders to all the corps of his army 
for the directions they were to follow 
in pursuing the enemy. On the ex- 



treme rights Bemadotte, whose nume- 
rous corps was still untouched, receiv- 
ed orders to advance from Apolda to 
Neustadt^ to cut off the line of retreat 
from Weimar to Naumburg, and so 
shult out the army from the great road 
to Magdeburg. Davoust was to return 
to Naumburg to hold that important 
post, and keep himself in readiness to 
debouch on the E^be before the enemy 
could arrive there ; Soult was to move 
on Buttelstadt^ the point in rear of the 
fields of battle, where the greatest 
number of fugitives had assembled; 
Murat and Ney to march direct upon 
Erfnrth, and reduce that important 
place: while Lannes and Augereau 
were directed to take a position in ad- 
vance of Weimar; and the Imperial 
Guard and Napoleon's headquarters 
were transfen'ed to that town. The 
general object of Napoleon in these 
movements was, that while the corps 
of Soult, Murat) and Ney, pursued the 
broken remains of the Prussian army 
to Magdeburg, those of Bemadotte, 
Lannes, Davoust^ Augereau, and the 
Guard, under his immediate orders, 
should cross the Elbe at Barby, Dessau, 
and Wittenberg, and, moving upon 
Berlin and Spandau, intercept the line 
of retreat of the Prussians to Stettin 
and the Oder. This was the more easy, 
as the French held the chord of the 
arc along which the Prussians had to 
move. 

62. Soult was the first who came up 
with the enemy. At Greussen his ca- 
valry reached the retiring squadrons 
of Ealkreuth's division, which alon^ 
preserved any semblance of an army. 
That general proposed a suspension of 
arms, in order to gain time, declaring 
that he knew an armistice had been 
concluded, and for the purpose of ar- 
ranging its conditions repaired to the 
advanced posts in order to a confer- 
ence with the French general The 
terms, as might be expected, could not 
be agreed on. The statement was made 
in perfect good faith, under the im- 
pression founded on the letter from 
Napoleon offering an accommodation, 
written the day before, but not receiv- 
ed till the night after the battle ; and 
it gave the Prussian commander leisure 
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to cause a considerable part of his 
forces to defile in safety to the rear. 
Enraged at finding himself thus over- 
reached, Soult, the moment the con- 
ferences were broken o£f, attacked the 
Prussian rear-guard posted in front 
of QreusseUi which, after a short resist- 
ance, was cut to pieces, and the victors 
entered that town pell-mell with the 
vanquished. Following up his success, 
the French marshal., early the follow- 
ing morning, resumed the pursuit, and 
came up with the enemy at Nordhau- 
sen, where they were again defeated 
wiUi the loss of twenty pieces of cannon, 
and three thousand men. Unable, from 
want of provisions, to keep his men 
together, and having no other means 
of escape to any part of his forces, the 
Prussian general divided his troops 
into two bodies, with instructions to 
follow different routes to Magdebuig. 
An almost total dispersion immediate- 
ly followed this order. The stragglers 
came into that fortress by companies, 
squadrons, and groups of single men in 
hardly any array ; and thus was the 
disorganisation of the only divisions of 
the army which still preserved their 
ranks rendered complete within three 
days afber the battle. Collecting pri- 
soners at every step, Soult continued 
rapidly to advance, and on the 2l8t his 
vanguard reached the Elbe, and planted 
their victorious standards around the 
walls of Magdeburg. 

68. A more important action awaited 
the arms of Bemadotte. This able 
chief, whose too literal adherence to the 
letter of his instructions had deprived 
him of his share of the laurels of Auer- 
stadt, was burning with anxiety to 
achieve some exploit worthy of the 
deeds of his comxades and his own re- 
nown, when fortune threw the wished- 
for opportunity in his way. Prince 
Eugene of Wiirtemberg, who command- 
ed the Prussian reserve, fourteen thou- 
sand strong, stunned by the intelli- 
gence of the disasters of the army at 
Jena, was preparing to make the best 
of his way back to Magdebuig and the 
Elbe, when he was beset on all sides 
at Halle by the corps of Bemadotte. 
The Pinissians who were brought into 

VOL. TL 



action had not shared in the preced- 
ing defeats : notwithstanding the great 
superiority of force on the part of the 
French, they made a brave resistance ; 
and thero might be seen what ele- 
ments of success existed in their army 
had they been opposed by less, or 
guided by greater ability. Assailed 
with the utmost impetuosity by the 
vanguard of the French, under Du- 
pont, at Passendorf, they were driven 
in haste back to tiie islands in the 
Saale, over which the road passes ; but 
in that defile they stood firm, and, sup- 
ported by a cloud of light faroops who 
lined the dikes on either hand along 
the maigin of the stream, long with- 
stood their assailants, and debarred all 
access to the gates. After an obstinate 
resistance, however, a column of gre- 
nadiers, headed by Dupont himself, 
rushed across the bridges, carried the 
guns which enfiladed tiiem ; and, ra- 
pidly pursuing their success, pushed on 
and made themselves xnastera of the 
town. 

64. The Prussians had now no alter- 
native to gain time for the retreat of 
their main body to Magdeburg, but to 
prevent as long as possible the French 
troops from debouching from the gates 
on its opposite side : and the gtJlant 
efforts of the Duke of Wiirtembeig 
long delayed them at that important 
point ; but at length the increasing 
numbers of the French, and the mur^ 
derous fire of the artillery which they 
brought up and planted on the ram- 
paiiis, drove the Prussians from their 
strongholds in Hie gardens and walls 
of t£e suburbs, and enabled the 
columns to issue from the gates. 
Charged while retreating in open 
square along the level plain, the Prus- 
sians, during a running fight of four 
leagues, sustained severe loss from the 
enemy, and lost nearly their whole 
artillery. Still they combated with 
heroic resolution, and yet kept their 
ranks, when the pursuit ceased on the 
approach of night. Then the combat 
terminated on the right bank of the 
river ; but on the left bank a greater 
disaster awaited the allied arms. Three 
thousandPrusaians hadbrokenup from 

8 
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their quurten near Magdeburg, in order 
to join the main body of the reaerre 
at Halle, and, ignorant of the ooonpa- 
tion of that town by the French, fell 
into the midst of such superior foroea 
that they were almost all either killed 
or made prisoners. Honourable as 
this affidr was to the Prussians, it aug- 
mented in an alarming degree the 
dangers of the army by dissipating its 
last regular oorps : four thousand pri- 
soners and thirty pieces of cannon re- 
mained in the hands of the Tiotors, 
whose loss did not exceed twelve hun- 
dred men ; while the broken remains 
of the vanquished crossed the Elbe at 
Dessau in such haste, that they were 
unable completely to bum the bridge 
behind them, which was speedily re- 
stored by the French, who establuhed 
themselves in force on the right bank, 
and drew their posts round ICagde- 
burg. 

65. Meanwhile the other corps of 
the army continued their triumphant 
progress, with hardly any opposition, 
through Saxony. Four days after the 
battle of Auerstadt, Marshal Davoust 
took possession of Leipcdc : strange 
coincidence, that the French army 
should for the first time enter that 
city on the very day on which, seven 
years afterwards, they were there to 
experience so terrible an overthrow ! 
Napoleon gave testimony of the rigor- 
ous warfare which he was about to 
commence against English commerce, 
by there issuing an edict* of extraordi- 

* *' Tour city," said Napoleon, ** is known 
throughout Europe as the prindpal depot of 
English merchandise, and on that aocount 
the enemy most dangerous to France. The 
Emperor and King commands — 1. Within 
four-and-twenty hours immediately follow- 
ing this notification, every banker, merchant, 
or manu&cturer, having in his possession 
any funds the produce t^ JBnglish manttfac- 
iure$, whether they belong to a British sub- 
ject orthe/oreign congigriee, shall declare their 
amount in a raster appointed for that spe- 
cial purpose. 2. As soon as these returns 
are authentically received, domiciliary visits 
shall be made to all, whether the^ have de- 
clared or not, to compare the rasters with 
the stock in hand to ascertain its exactness, 
and punish by military execution any at- 
tempt at fhiud or ooncealmeDt." Well may 
the honest General Mathieu Dumas exclaim, 
"Wttat a deplorable abuse of victory! " — 
DuMAfl^ xvi. 225. 



nary severity against British merduui' 
dise. Rapidly fdllowing up his sac- 
cess, Davous^ two days afterwards, 
reached Wittenbeig, at the veiy time 
that the retiring Pirussians were pre- 
paring to blow up its great bridge over 
the Elbe ; the French grenadiers rushed 
so rapidly over it, that the enemy had 
not time to set fire to the train, and 
thusthat important passage was secured. 
On the same day, Lannes made him- 
self master of the passage at Dessau. 
Thither Napoleon followed with hk 
Ouards three days afterwards; and, 
regarding the capture of Berlin as 
cortain and a secondary object, he al- 
ready began to give directions for the 
march of his troops from the Elbe to 
the Oder. Davoust's corps was pushed 
on towards that capitid — Napoleon 
having permitted, as a reward for his 
transoendant heroism at Auerstadt, 
that his corps should be the first to 
enter the capital of thefallen monarch, t 
66. Sn^ was the rapidity of the 
French advance, that tiiey arrived 
round Magdeburg before a laige por- 
ti<m of the broken Prussians had tf&en 
refuge wil^n its walls. Napoleon saw 
clearly the importance of accumulating 
as laige a number as possible of the ene- 
my in a situation where it was evident 
they would ere long become his pri- 
soners, and therefore he gave orders to 
Iciave ihe entrance to the place open, and 
dispersed his cavalry in all directions 
to drive the stragglers into that devoted 
fortress.:^ Murat's horsemen in conse- 

t Bernadotte was unavoidably detained a 
day longer than he was ordered m marching 
to the Blbe, and in consequence did not 
cross that river till the 2Sa and 24th, in- 
stead of the 21st and 22d, before which time 
the corps of the Duke of WUrtemberg had 
defiled through Magdeburg, and was m full 
march fbr the Oder. This escape of a con- 
slderable part of the best organised corp« of 
the Prussians excited to the highest degree 
the indignation of Napoleon, who took occa- 
sion bitterly to reproach him with this de- 
lay, as well as with his conduct in not maxxdi. 
ing with Davoust to Auerstadt. Already were 
to be seen the germs of that mutual discon- 
tent which, seven years afterwards, on those 
very plains, brought Bernadotte in arms 
against the French Emperor on the field of 
Leipsic— BiONON, vi. 9 ; Dumas, xvi. 280. 

X ** Magdeburg," said Napoleon, " is a net 
where all the isolated men who have wander- 
ed about since the battle may be taken. We 
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quence inundated the a4iaoent pluas ; 
and the garrison of the town* iU pro- 
Tided witib subaiatence^ already b^^an 
to feel the pangs of hunger finNn the 
multitude of useless soldiers who were 
driven to its shelter. Summoned to sur- 
render by Marshal Soult^ the goyeraor 
replied, that he hoped to gain the es- 
teem of the besiegers by an honourable 
defence; but the confusion of the gar- 
rison, and the evident discouragement 
of the multitudes of insulated men who 
thronged round the gates^ rendered it 
more than probable that his resiatanoe 
could not be prolonged for a very long 
period. Hohenlohe, despairing of pre- 
venting the investment of theplaoe with 
so disorganised a wreck as was collected 
within its walla, and aware that the 
want of provisions would soon oompel 
its surrender, resolved to depart with 
all the forces which stUl maintained 
the appearance of order, tind make for 
the great line of fortresses on the Oder ; 
but such was the universal confusion 
which prevailed, that he could only 
collect fifty battalions and a hundred 
and sixty squadrons in a state to keep 
the field. With these he departed on 
the day following, leaving fifty skele- 
ton battalions, hardly containing in all 
twelve thousand combatants, within 
the wall& 

67. Upon leaving Ulagdebuig, Hohen- 
lohe, abandoning Berlin to itsfiite^ made 
for Stettin, situated near the mouth of 
the Oder, by the route of Spandau. But 
when he drew near to the latter place, 
he received intelligence that on that 
very day it had capitulated to the first 
summons of the advanced posts of the 
cavalry under Murat, and that Davoust 
on the same day was to make his en- 
trance into the capital. Driven thus 
to acircuit to avoid the captured towns, 
he moved by Qransee and Zeydenick, 
in order to reach before the enemy, if 
possible, the defile of Locknita, near 
Stettin, which would have secured 
his retreat to that important fortress 

maat, therefore, invert ourmanaeavrefl, and 
beat all tbeoounttrfor fifteen leaguesaround: 
we shall thus collect uumbers of piiaoner^ 
and also gain accounts of the direction taken 
by the strong columns of the enemy, of 
whose route we have as yet no certain in- 
telligence."— Duma^ xvi. 23^ 
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Awato of the importance of anticipating 
the Prussian general in these move- 
ments, Napoleon sent Murat forward 
with the cavahry, to get before him to 
the defile, while Limnes advanced as 
rapidly as possible in pursuit of his 
steps with his indefiitigable infSmtry. 
By foroed marches, Murat got the start 
even of the horsemen who formed the 
advanced guard of Hohenlohe's corps ; 
and on leaving Zeydenick, the point 
where the road from Spandau and Ber- 
lin iaXki in with tiiat from Magdebuig 
to Stettin, they were assailed by that 
active officer himself, at the head of 
Lasalle's dragoons. Confounded at be- 
ing thus anticipated in a quarter where 
they expected a leisurely retreat, the 
Prussian horse made but a feeble re- 
sistance. Even the renowned regiment 
of the Queen's dragoons was repulsed 
after a short effi>rt, surrounded, and 
almost cut to pieces ; and the Prussian 
cavalry were compelled to &11 back on 
Templin, while tlwir main body had to 
renounce all hope of pursuing the di- 
rect road to Stettin. Driven thus firom 
hift line of retreat, and his right flank 
being exposed to the attack of Marshal 
Lannea^ Hohenlohe, after waiting at 
Gransee three hours in the vain hope 
of being joined by Blucher, who had 
retreat^ to the same quarter, changed 
his direction, and moveid upon Boitzen* 
berg, where he arrived on the 27th, 
hoping to reach Stettin by this oircui- 
tousroute of Prentzlow ; but in attempt- 
ing to do so, the unhappy prince found 
himself again beset by his indefatigable 
pursuers. 

68. No sooner was Murat informed 
of his change of direction, than he 
marched across the country all night, 
firom the one road to the other, again 
got before him, and assailed the Prus- 
sian horse at once in front and flank 
with his terrible dragoons, on the fol- 
lowing- morning, as they were conti- 
nuing their march two leagues beyond 
Prentzlow. To troops wearied by in- 
cessant marching for a fortnight to- 
gether, and diMOuraged by such a sue* 
cession of disasters, the shock of his 
victorious squadrons was irresistible: 
the Prussian cavalry were speedily 
broken, and fell back in disorder to 
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the Buburbs of Prenizlow, already en- 
cumbered witih infantry and artiJlery. 
To complete their miafortuneB, Marshal 
Lannes appeared atthia critical moment 
on their right flank, having, with in- 
defatigable perseyerance, marched all 
night from Templin on the direct road. 
Marat now summoned Hohenlohe to 
surrender, which the latter refused, and 
brought up a powerful battery of can- 
non to answer the fire of the French 
artillery, which was severely galling his 
troops as they attempted to debouch 
from the town. This battery was im- 
mediately attacked and carried, and a 
regiment of infantry and cavalry which 
advanced to support it broken andmade 
prisoners. Prince Augustus of Prussia, 
at the head of his regiment, which was 
still two leagues in the reai* of Prentz- 
low, was surrounded, and after heroic- 
ally resisting the repeated charges of 
the French cuirassiers, during a march 
in hollow square of four miles, was at 
length made prisoner, with almost all 
his men, while bravely resisting to the 
last. 

69. Overwhelmed by such a multi- 
tude of calamities, and seeing no chance 
of escape, while every hour increased 
the forces against him by permitting 
the formidable battalions of Lannes to 
arrive on his rear and flank, Prince 
Hohenlohe, after several unsuccessful 
attempts to obtain a capitulation, was 
obliged to lay down his arms, on con- 
dition that we officers should be dis- 
missed on their parole. With him were 
taken fourteen thousand men, includ- 
ing the flower of the Prussian army ; 
the Guards, six chosen regiments of ca- 
valry, forty standards, and fifty pieces 
of field-artillery. Notwithstanding the 
many defeats and disastrous circum- 
stances which had occurred, this griev- 
ous surrender did not take place with- 
out the most profound grief on the part 
of the Prussian troops. The officers 
retired from the circle where it had been 
agreed to in stem silence, or shedding 
tears ; many of them fiercely and in- 
dignantiy accused their commanders 
of treachery, and invited their com- 
rades to cut their way through the 
enemy, sword in hand. The private 
soldiers, by loud sobs and lamentationsi 



gave vent to their grief, and, flinging 
iheir muskets on the ground, slowly 
and mournfully pursued their way into 
the town ; while a loud flourish of trum- 
pets, the quick rattie of drums, and 
the triumphant shouts of the soldiers, 
announced the successive arrival of the 
French regiments at the scene of their 
triumph. 

70. Meanwhile another Prussian col- 
umn — consisting of six regiments of 
cavalry, four of infant^, and eight 
pieces of artillery, which, avoiding 
Prentzlow, was moving upon Passe- 
walck — was overtaken by Milhaud's 
light cavalry, and surrendered. Of the 
army, lately so splendid and numerous, 
there remained only in the field the 
corps of the Duke of Weimar and Oen- 
eral Blucher. The former of these, 
which formed the advanced guard of 
the host that advanced to the Saale, 
and had been pushed on through the 
Thuringian Forest to Verra, with the 
view of threatening the rear of the 
French army, had become entirely de- 
tached by subsequent events from the 
principal body, and thus escaped the 
catastrophes of both defeats. Almost 
foigotten in the rapid succession of suc- 
ceeding triumphs, the duke was left to 
his own discretion ; and he no sooner 
received accounts of the ruin of the 
main army, than he took steps for mak- 
ing the best of his way back to the 
Elbe. He had much difficulty in steer- 
ing his course through the numerous 
corps of enemies which traversed the 
Intervening country in every du'ection ; 
but by great exertions he contrived to 
escape, and, rallying to his standard a 
considerable detachment of Ruchel's 
corps, which had been separated from 
the i*emainder, reached the Elbe in 
safety at Stendal^ by Seesen, Lutter, 
and Schladen, with fourteen thousand 
men. He was there superseded in the 
command by the King of Prussia, and 
his corps passed into tiie hands of Gen- 
eral Winning, who gave it a day's rest 
at Eyritz. As the approach of the 
French corps rendered those quarters 
dangerous, he broke up and retired to- 
wai^ the Oder, and by good foitune, 
and no smallshare of skill, he succeeded 
in reaching Ejrataemberg, near the lake 
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of Muritz, in the first week of October, 
Where he joined Blucher with the ca- 
Tfldry whidi had escaped from Auer- 
stadt. Their united forces now amount- 
ed to twenty-four thousand men. 

71. Meanwhile the fortresses on the 
Oder fell in the most disgraoefol man- 
ner. The day afber the capitulation 
of Hohenlohe, a brigade which had 
escaped from the wreck of his corps, 
presented itself at the gates of Stettin ; 
the governor sternly refused them ad- 
mittance upon the pretence that his 
provisions were only adequate to the 
support of his own garrison. Next day, 
however, he capitulated, on the first 
summons, to tiie advanced guard of 
Marshal Lannes; and the French, with- 
out filing a shot^ became masters of a 
fortress of the first order, armed with a 
hundred and fifty pieces c^ cannon, and 
garrisoned by six thousand men. The 
brigade of Prussians, shut out from its 
walls, was soon after surrounded at An- 
clam and made prisoners. Encouraged 
by these repeated successes, the French 
soldiers deemed nothing beyond the 
reach of their arms; and the advanced 
guard of Davousf s corps, which had 
traversed the district between the Elbe 
and the Oder without meeting with any 
enemies, presented itself before Ctistrin, 
and threatened the garrison with a se- 
vere bombardment if they did not in- 
Btantly capitulate. This menacing out- 
post consisted merely of a regiment of 
foot, and had only two pieces of artil- 
lery at its command. On the other 
hand, the governor of the town had 
ninety pieces of cannon mounted on 
the ramparts, and four hundred in the 
arsenal ; four thousand brave men for 
a garrison, and every requisite for a 
prolonged defence. Nevertheless, such 
was the terror produced by Napoleon's 
arms, and such the skill with which 
the French ofiELoer, General Gauthier, 
concealed the real amount and descrip- 
tion of his force, that the Prussians 
capitulated almost on the first sum- 
mons ; and one of the strongest places 
in the kingdom, amply garrisoned, situ- 
ated in an island of the Oder, and in- 
vested only on one side, had the dis- 
grace of surrendering to a regiment of 
foot with only two pieces of cannon. 



The besiegers could not approach it to 
take possession till the garrison fur- 
nished l^em with boats. 

72. These disgraceful capitulations, 
at which the brave troops involved in 
them were so much exasperated that 
it was with difficulty they could be 
induced to yield obedience to their 
officers in carrying them into execu- 
tion, demonstrated that the Prussian 
generals were so overwhelmed by 
the magnitude of their misfortunes, 
that they deemed the monarchy irre- 
vocably ruined, and that tauve qui 
petU had become the only remaining 
principle of their conduct Astonish- 
ed at his good fortune in effecting the 
reduction of such a fortress wi&out 
firing a shot, Marshal Davoust in- 
spected the fortifications on the day 
following, which he found in the best 
condition ; and, deeming his base on 
the Oder now sufficiently secured, 
pushed on his light troops to Posen, 
in Prussian Poland; while six thou- 
sand Bavarians formed the investment' 
of Glogau, the only remaining strong- 
hold on its banks which was still in 
the hands of the enemy ; and Augereau 
established himself at Frankfort Mean- 
while Napoleon, after resting a day at 
Wittenberg, which he ordered to be 
put in a respectable postm*e of defence, 
in order to give him the command of 
the bridge over the Elbe, and where he 
established one of his chief depots, 
was busied with preparations for se- 
curing his rear during the perilous ad- 
vance, so far from the base of the ope- 
rations, in which he was about to en- 
gage. The grand park of artillery was 
established at Wittenberg, where im- 
mense depots of ammunition and pro- 
visions were ordered to be formed; 
while, at Erfurth, a grand depot was 
by his provident care formed for the 
collecting of horses from all parts of 
Gteimany. All the cavaliy regiments 
were directed through that town, 
while those on foot were mounted, 
and those indifferently provided with 
horses soon found themselves in pos- 
session of hardy and powerful steeds. 

78. The only corps of the Prussian 
army which had hitherto escaped de- 
struction was that formed by the union * 
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of Blacher's cayalry with the Duke 
of Saxe-Weimar's infantrj, and com- 
manded hj the former of these gene- 
rals. Before this junction was effected, 
Blucher^s oayalry had been hard press- 
ed by a brigade of horse under the 
French genend, Klein, and escaped in 
consequence of his affirming ^t an 
aimistice had been concluded on the 
propositions for an accommodation 
sent to Napoleon after the battie by 
the King of Prussia. Whether the 
Prussian general really belieyed the re- 
port to that effect^ which unquestion- 
ably prevailed through the whole army 
at that time, or whether he made use 
of this yery questionable military stra- 
tagem as a device to extricate his 
troops from present danger, does not 
appear; and therefore neitiier praise 
nor blame can in this uncertainty be 
awarded on the subject But this 
much is clear, that if he knowingly 
affirmed a fiUsehood, as the French as- 
sert, no necessity, how pressing soever, 
no advantage, how great soever, can 
suffice as any apology.* Though the 
resistance of this corps, however, was 

* But wben the Frenoh historians inveigh 
with such severity against Blucher's conduct 
on this occasion, and affirm, *' In the cam- 
paigns of the Bevolutlon, the Austrian gene- 
rals have firequently had recourse to that 
strange nue de murrt—the French never »** 
they forget or wUflilly conceal immediately 
preceding events^ on which they bestow no 
sort of censure. What is to be said to Gene- 
ral Lecourbe, who, in November 1799, escap- 
ed destruction at the hands of the Austrian 
general Starray, solely by fitlsely affirming 
that a negotiation for peace was commenced ? 
to Lannes and Murat, in the camiM^gn of 
Austerlitz, who won the bridge of Vienna by 
the fiJlaoious declaration that an armistice 
had been concluded, which they well knew 
was not the case? or to the latter of these 
marshals, who a few days afterwards tried a 
simiUr piece of deceit with Kutusofl^ and 
was only foUed by the superior finesse of 
that astute commander? All the F!rench 
historians, Bignon, Norvins, and Thien, 
mention these unworthy stratagems not only 
without censure, but with the highest ad- 
miratioiL It would be well, i( in making 
such random assertlon% they would calcu- 
late less confidently on the want of informa- 
tion or recollection in their readers ; and i^ 
in the survey of the conduct of their own 
officers, they would display a Uta« of that 
warm anxiety for the great principles of pub- 
lic morality, to which they so loudly appeal 
when any violation of it occurs to their dis- 
advantage on the part of thtir enemies. 



more hononraUe, its ultimate fiite 
was not less calamitous. No sooner 
was Napoleon informed of the junction 
of these two corps in the north of Prue- 
sia» than he ordered their pursuit by 
forces so considerable, that 'escape be- 
came impossibla Bernadotte was in- 
structed to follow closely on their foot- 
steps ; while Murat was despatched by 
a circuit to cut them off, on the righ^ 
from Stralsund and Rostock, under the 
cannon of which they mi^t have 
foimd shelter; and Soult threw him- 
self on the left, to bar the communi- 
cation with the lower Elbe. Blucher 
arrived at BoitBonburg the day after 
the m-fifcted Hohenlohe had left that 
town ; and having there learned the 
catoitrophe which had befallen that 
brilliant portion of the army, he re- 
nounced all hope of retiring before the 
enemy, and retraced his steps in order 
to unite with (General Winning and 
the Duke of Saxe-Weimai's corps, 
which he effected at Elratzemberg on 
the day following. Finding himself 
now at the head of eighteen thousand 
infantry, six thousand cavalry, and 
sixty pieces of cannon, he resolved to 
move to the right, recross the Elbe,, 
raise the siege of Magdeburg; and sup- 
ported byi£at fortress and Hameln, 
maintain himself as long as possible in 
the rear of the Emperors army. 

74. The project was boldly conceiv- 
ed and intrepidly followed out; but 
the three corps now directed agBinat 
him, niunbering nearly sixty thousand 
combatants, rendered its execution im- 
possibla A sharp conflict took place 
with his rearguard at Nossentin, in 
which five hundred prisoners feU into 
the hands of the French ; and the next 
day the junction of Bernadotte vrith 
Soult rendered it necessaiy for the gal- 
lant Prussian to be more circumspect. 
An opportunity, however, soon ococured 
of taking his revenge. Next day the 
French hussars were charged and put to 
the rout by the Prussian light dragoons^ 
at the entrance of a. defila Colonel 
Qerard and three hundred boraemen 
were made prisoners : but the cavalry 
having fallen back on the support of 
their infimtry, headed by Bernadotte 
in penonrthe PcussiAiis were^in thisir 
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torn repulsed with severe loss. Find- 
ing the enemy's forces so considerable, 
that all chance of making good his 
way to the lower Elbe was out of the 
question, Blucher resolved to fall back 
by GkidebuBoh on Liibeck, where he 
hoped to find resources to recruit his 
wearied troops, and the decayed bas- 
tions of which he flattered himself he 
would soon be able to put in a respect- 
able state of defence. Before arriving 
at that city, he was summoned by Ber^ 
nadotte to surrender, and informed 
that he was beset by ifbrces triple his 
own. ^'I will never capitulate," was 
the brief and characteristic reply of 
the Prussian general : and, continu- 
ing his march, he entered Liibeck 
on the evening of the 5th, closely 
followed by his indefatigable pursu- 
ers. In the course of ^e pursuit, a 
detachment of twelve hundred Swedes 
fell into the hands of Bemadotte, who 
treated them with unusual courtesy 
and kindness. From the gratitude 
of the Swedes for this treatment^ arose 
the interchange of good deeds which ter- 
minated in his elevation to the throne 
of Gustavus Adolphus. At that period, 
events, in appearance the most ^vial, 
were big with the fate of nations. 

75. Unfortunately for Liibeck, it 
was still surrounded by a ruined wall 
and deep ditches filled with water ; and 
this gave Blucher an excuse for repre- 
senting it as a military post, and dis- 
regarding all the remonstrances of 
the magistrates, who loudly protested 
against this violation of their neutrality. 
Hastily planting the few heavy cannon 
which he still retained to dcsfend the 
principal gates, Blucher caused the 
greater part of his forces to defile 
through the town, and take post on 
the low marshy ground on the opposite 
side, on the confines of the Danish 
territory. At daybreak on the follow- 
ing morning the French columns were 
at the gates, and every preparation was 
made for an instant assault. In spite 
of a heavy fire of grape and musketry 
from the old walls, the French ap- 
proached with their accustomed gal- 
lantry to the assauli The corps of 
Beknadotte advanced against the Buig- 
Thor, tho' gate which looked to the 



north; that of Soult approached the 
Huxtor-Thor and Muhlen-Thor, the 
gates of Hanover. After sustaining a 
terrible discharge from the bastions, 
which were armed with the Prussian 
field-pieces, the Frenchadvanced guard, 
under (Generals Merle and Fr^re, suc- 
ceeded in breaking through with their 
hatchets the exterior palUsades of the 
Buig-Thor, andy I'apidly following the. 
Prussian regiments whicui held that out- 
work, entered the gate pell-mell with 
the fugitives, and made themselves 
masters of the adjoining bastions. At 
the same moment Soult's divisions 
threatened the gates opposed to theit 
attack ; but so murderous was the fire 
which the Prussians kept up from the 
walls flanking their approaches, that 
the assailants were unable to make any 
progress, till Bemadotte's divisions, hav- 
ing penetrated into the town, threat- 
ened to take the defenders in rear. 

76. Even then, nevei'theless, the 
brave Prussians at this gate, to the 
number 'of two thousand, fiiced both 
ways, and, besieged in their turn, sus^ 
tained the double attack from within 
and without. Posted on the roofis of 
houses, and on the summits of the 
ramparts, they kept up an incessant 
fire till their cartridges were exhausted, 
when they were fl& either killed or 
made prisoners. So rapid, however, 
was the advance of the French through 
the Burg-Thor, that Blucher, who had 
retired to his lodgings, after having 
made his dispositions, to dictate orders, 
had barely time to mount his horse 
with his son and a single aide-de-camp, 
and ride off: all the rest of his staff 
were made prisoners. Having joined 
the remaining troops in the town, that 
brave general, with his gallantfollowers, 
prolonged the defence. He himself re- 
peatedly charged along the Eonig- 
Strasse at the head of a body of ca- 
valry, but was unable to dear it of the 
French soldiers, who had now broken 
into the houses near the gate, and from 
thence kept up a fire of such severity 
upon the street as rendered it impos- 
sible for the dragoons to advance to its 
further extremity. Presently the be- 
siegers brought up their fidd-pieces, 
the guns on the ramparts were turned 
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upon the town, and repeated dJBchaiges 
of grape from both mdea swept &e 
pavement, and occasioned a terrific 
slaaghter. With invincible resolution, 
however, the Prussians maintained the 
combat From street to street^ from 
church to church, firom house to house, 
the conflict continued. Blood flowed 
on all sides. The incessant rattle of the 
musketry was almost drowned in some 
quarters by the cries of the wounded 
and the shrieks of the inhabitants, who 
in that day of woe underwent all the 
horrors consequent on a town being 
carried by assault By degrees, how- 
ever, the superior numbers of the 
French, who were soon reinforced by 
part of Murat's corps, prevailed over 
the heroic resolution of the Prussians. 
With difflculty Blucher succeeded, to- 
wards evening, in collecting five thou- 
sand men, witii whom he forced his 
way through by the gate of Holstein, 
and rejoined his cavalry, which lay at 
Schwertau on the opposite side of the 
town, near the Danisii frontier; while 
the remainder of his corps in the town, 
consisting of eight thousand men, were 
slain before nightfiBJl in that fearful 
fight, or fell into the hands of the 
enemy.* 

77. The situation of Blucher, with 
his cavalry and this slender body of 
infantry, was now altogether desperate. 
He was driven up to Ratikau, in the 
extremity of Germany, on the very 
edge of the Danish territory, where a 

* The French writers made it a jost re- 
proach to the Enffliah army that its soldiers 
committed such disgraceful excesses at San 
Sebastian, Giudad Bodrigo, and Badn^os. 
when these fortresses fell by assault It is 
the duty of the historian to condemn equally 
such outrages, by whomsoever committed ; 
and certainly in this work no veil shall be 
thrown over those atrocities when tiiey 
come to be recounted. But it would bo 
well if they would reserve a little of their 
humane indignation for the sufferers under 
their own soldiery on similar catastrophes. 
On this oocasion, though they pass it lightly 
over, the cruelties and devastation commit- 
ted by Bemadotte's and Soult's corps for two 
days after tbe town was taken, notwith- 
standing all the ellbrts of these marshals, 
were equal to the very worst deeds that 
ever stained the British arma— See the 
ftrightftil details, drawn with a graphic hand, 
in LeUrt de VUlen d la ConOuu Fanny Beau- 
karnait, Amst 1808. 



powerful body of troops was collected 
to prevent his entrance. In the night 
he received intelligence that Trave- 
munde, a fortified town on the sea-coast^ 
to which he proposed to have retired, 
had been taken by Murat^ along with a 
battalion which he had sent forward to 
garrison that important post^ where he 
hoped to have embarked ; and to com- 
plete his misfortunes, information ar- 
rived in the morning that the sali- 
marshes between Schwertau and that 
town were not passable by the army. 
At the same time a flag of truce ar- 
rived from Murat, while his numerous 
squadrons had already driven the Prus- 
sian infantry out of Schwertau, and 
were closing in, in all directions, on 
his last position. Overcome by stem 
necessity, the hardy veteran, with tears 
in his eyes, agreed to a capitulation, in 
virtue of which all his troops laid down 
their arms. On this occasion were 
taken ten battalions and fifty-three 
squadrons, amounting to four thousand 
foot-soldiers, and thi'ee thousand seven 
hundred cavalry, with forty pieces of 
cannon, the remainder of his fine train 
of artillery having been left on the 
ramparts of Liibeck. 

78. To complete the disasters of the 
Prussian monarchy, nothing was want- 
ing but the surrender of Magdeburg ; 
and that important bulwark was not 
long of falling into the hands of Mar- 
shal Ney. Although its garrison was 
in great part composed of fugitives 
of all regiments, who had made their 
escape into that asylum from the dis- 
astrous fields of Jena and Auerstadt^ 
yet such was the strength of its works, 
and the ample store of provisions and 
magazines of all sorts which existed 
within its walls, that a prolonged de- 
fence might confidently have been an- 
ticipated. Nevertheless, if its fall was 
not quite so disgraceful as that of 
Stettin and Ciistrin, it was such as tQ 
affix a lasting stigma on the Prussian 
aims. After fifteen days of a blockade. 
Marshal Ney commenced operations in 
form; but before having recourse to 
the tedious method of r^g^lar ap- 
proaches, he resolved to try the effect 
of a bombardment Furnaces for this 
purpose were heated, and arrangements 
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made to throw four-and-twenty pound 
8hot> red-hot, into every part of the 
town, while a copious array of bombs 
was prepared to bring terror and con- 
flagration upon the inhabitants. It 
was not necessary, howeyer, to proceed 
to these extremities. The citisens of 
Magdebuigpreseryed a vivid traditional 
recollection of the horrors which their 
forefathers underwent after the me- 
morable storm by Count Tilly in 1681, 
when the whole town was reduced to 
ashes. No sooner, therefore, did the 
fii<st flaming projectiles begin to de- 
scend upon their houses than they be- 
sieged Qeneral Eleist^ the governor, 
with entreaties for a surrender. That 
officer, deeming the Prussian monarchy 
destroyed, and seeing no use in singly 
prolonging a contest now become hope- 
Sbss, agreed to a capitulation on the 
same terms as Stettin, in virtue of 
'which this important frontier town, 
the bulwark of the monarchy, with its 
redoubtable ramparts still untouched, 
and not even an outwork lost^ contain- 
ing twelve thousand troops in arms, 
And four thousand in hospital, six hun- 
idred pieces of cannon, eight hundred 
-diousand pounds of powder, a pontoon 
train complete, and immense maga- 
zines of all sorts, fell into the hands of 
the enemy, who hardly mustered a 
greater force without its walls. 

79. After these stunning calamities, 
it was not to be expected that the for- 
tresses on the Weser, which were now 
left far in the rear of the storm of war, 
should long continue to hold out. A. 
host of fugitives from Jena and Auer- 
stadt had taken refuge in these strong- 
holds, particularly Hameln and Nien- 
burg; into the former of which Qeneral 
liccocq, who had been separated in the 
confusion of the disastrous night which 
followed these battles, had thrown him- 
self with four thousand men who still 
preserved a military array. There he 
speedily fotmd himself blockaded by 
the forces of the King of Holland, who 
had advanced by Wiirtzbuig and Pa- 
derbom to the banks of the Weser. 
The disastrous state of the monarchy 
gave him too plausible a ground for 
SHwailing the fidelity of the besieged. 
** You axe insulaj:ed," said he» ''with- 



out hope of succour. Abandoned, and 
more than a hundred leagues in the 
rear of the victorious invaders, what 
can your efforts do to avert the fall of 
the Prussian monarchy?" These aigu- 
ments, supported by the official intel- 
ligence of the fiiil of Magdeburg and 
the surrender of almost all the frag- 
ments of the army, produced the de- 
sired impression ; and it was speedily 
agreed that the fortress should be 
evacuated, the private soldiers made 
prisoners, and the officers return on 
their parole to Prussia. A mutiny 
broke out among the soldiers upon 
learning the terms of this disgraceful 
capitulation ; but it was speedily sup- 
pressed by Savary's dragoons, the men 
disarmed, and the fortress, in admir- 
able condition, delivered over, with five 
thousand prisoners, to the fVench. 
Nienburg speedily followed thesameex- 
ample, and, with its untouched fortifi- 
cations and garrison of three thousand 
men, capitulated to the victors ; and 
with it all the elements of resistance ex- 
pired between the Weser and the Oder. 
80. While the arms of Napoleon, 
guided by his penetrating eye, were 
reaping in this astonishing series of 
successes the fruits of the victories of 
Jena and Auerstadt^ the Emperor him- 
self occupied alike with military and 
diplomatic objects, was preparing the 
means of further triumphs, and a more 
complete consolidation of the power 
which fortune and genius had thus 
combined to place at his disposal His 
first care was to detach Saxony from 
the coalition ; and after the defeat of 
its army in those disastrous days, and 
occupation of its territoiy by the con- 
querors, this was easily accomplished. 
The Saxons have a hereditary jealousy 
of the Prussians, by whom they have 
a presentiment they are one day to be 
swallowed up. Necessity, not indinu- 
tion, had brought them into the field 
with their ambitious neighbours ; and 
they gladly availed themselves of the 
first opportunity to range their forces 
on the side to which their secret in- 
clinations had long pointed, and which 
seemed to be recommended alike by 
prudence and necessity. Early in the 
campaign, Napoleon had addressed tp 
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them a proclamation, in which he called 
on them to assert their national inde- 
pendence, and throw off that withering 
alliance with Prossia from which no- 
thing but ultimate ruin was to be anti- 
cipated.* This address had already 
produced a great impression on the 
Saxon troops, when the victory of Jena 
seemed to dissolve at once the bonds 
which held the two nations together. 
Improving on these dispositions, Na- 
poleon assembled the Saxon officers, 
three hundred in number, who had 
been made piisoners at Weimar, strong- 
ly represented to them the impolicy of 
any longer uniting their arms to those 
of their natural enemies the Prussians; 
and offered, upon their subscribing the 
oath tendered to them of fidelity to 
its fortunes, to admit them into the 
Confederation of the Rhine. Gladly 
tile officers, for themselves and the 
troops under their command, sub- 
scribed the conditions; and imme- 
diately they were all, with the private 
soldiers, six tiiousand in number, sent 
back to Dresden. The Elector shortly 
after recalled the remainder of his 
forces from the Prussian standard; he 

* "Saxons I the PruBBiaas have invaded 
your territory. I have come to deliver you. 
They have violently dissolved the Dond 
which united your troops* and incorporated 
them with their own ranks. Tou must, for- 
sooth, shed your blood, for interests not 
merely foreign but adverse to those of your 
country 1 &iXons ! your fitte is now in your 
own hands. Will you float in uncertainty be- 
tween those who impose and those who seek 
to liberate you from the yoke ? My success 
will secure the independence of your counby 
and your prince. The triumph of the Prus- 
sians would rivet on you eternal chains. To- 
morrow they will demand Lnsatia ; the day 
after, the risht bank of the El be. But what 
do 1 say T Have they not already done so ? 
Have they not long endeavoured to force 
your sovereign to recognise a feudal supre- 
macy which would soon sweep you from the 
i«nk of independent nations? Tuiur inde- 
pendence, your constitution, your liberty, 
would exist only in recollection ; and the 
spirits of your ancestors, of the brave Saxons, 
would feel indignant at seeing you reduced, 
without resistance, by yoiur rivals, to a 
slavery long prepared by their ooimdls^ and 
your country reduced to the rank of a Prus- 
nan province." None could descant more 
fluently than Napoleon on the withering ef- 
fect to inoonsideraUe states of an alliance 
with a greater power ; for none put it in 
force so invariably towards bis own tribu- 
tary 8tatea*-DuxAa^ xvi. SOfi. 



accepted first neutrality, then an alli- 
ance with the conqueror; and before 
the war in Poland was concluded, his 
troops were to be seen actively en- 
gaged under the French eagles. Such 
was the origin of that intimate union 
which, down to the dose of the war, 
subsisted between Napoleon and the 
Saxon government, and which, though 
in the end fhkught with numberless 
calamities to that electorate, must ever 
command respect^ from the fidelity 
with which its engagements were ad- 
hered to under adverse fortune. 

81. It was shortly after having de- 
tached Saxony from the Prussian, and 
united it to his own alliance, that Na- 
poleon received an answer from the 
King of Prussia to the elosoiy propo- 
sals of accommodation made by lum 
before the battle of Jena, and which 
tiiat unhappy monarch eagerly caught 
at after that disaster, as the only light 
that seemed to break upon his sinking 
fortunes. The times, however, were 
not now the same : there was no longer 
any need of dissembling ; the Prussian 
army was routed, and he was not the 
man to let slip the opportunity of com- 
pleting its destruction* He therefore 
coldly replied, that it was prematore 
to speak of peace when the campaign 
could hardly be said to have oommem- 
ced ; and that, having resolved to tiy 
the fate of arms, the king must abide 
by its iasua At the same time^ he 
xnade amends to the infantry of Laanee' 
corps, which, in consequence of their 
not having been mentioned by Murafc 
in his report of the successes at Prento- 
low, in which they had borne so glorious 
a part, had not been mentioned in the 
bulletin regarding that eventy by reply- 
ing to a letter of remonstrance from 
Lurnes on the subject, "Tou and 
your soldiers are diildren. Do yoa 
suppose I do not know all you have 
done to second the oavaliy ? Thers is 
gloiy enough for alL Another day it 
will be your turn to fill the buUetms 
of the Grand Army." When Lannes 
read these words to his soldien, they 
were so transported with joy that they 
raised the cry ** Vive TEmperear d'Oo- 
cident !" Nothing could have more 
completely answereid the secret wishes 
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of tke Emperor tiun boUi €he title 
with which he was saluted by these 
brave men, and the circumstaaces so 
closely resembling those of the Roman 
legions under which it arose, 

82. Following the march of his yio- 
torious armies, Napoleon continued 
his progress, by Weimar, Naumburg^ 
Wittenberg, and Potsdam, towards 
Berlin. On the march he passed the 
field of Rosbach, the well-known theatre 
of ^e Prussian yiotory over the French, 
and ordered the column erected in 
commemoration of that triumph, which 
had been thrown down by the soldiers 
of his army, to be preserved from 
farther iiQury, and transported as a 
trophy to Paris. At Potsdam he 
visited, with eager haste, the palace of 
Sans-Soad and the tomb of me Qreat 
Frederick. Everything in the apart- 
ments of the illustrious monarch had 
been preserved as when he breathed 
his laist : the book which he read 
shortly before his death remained on 
the table ; the furniture was untouched ; 
the writing materials still there : the 
simplicity of all surprised the con- 
queror, who was accustomed to the 
magnificence of St Cloud. By a sin- 
gular coincidence, but one of the many 
with which the history of Napoleon is 
full, he visited the sepulchre on the 
anniversary of the day on which Alex- 
ander, just a year before^ on the same 
spot, had sworn fidelity to Frederick- 
WilUam. Such had been the confusion 
of the Prussian flighty that on the 
tomb there stiU remained the cordon 
of ike black eag^e, the scarf and sword 
of the hero, which he had worn in the 
Seven Years' War, as well as the stan- 
dards of his guard. With deep emotion 
Napoleon i^proached the awful monu- 
ment; but even at that solemn moment 
unworthy feelings gained the ascen- 
dancy. He hisEkiielf seised the vener* 
able relics, and sent them with indecent 
haste off to Paris. ** I will make a 
wasent of them," said he, '*to the 
Hotel des Invalides : the old veterans 
of the Hanoverian war will receive with 
religious respeotall that once belonged 
to one of the greatest captains of whom 
histoiy has xnade mention." Such an 
•otoould not iiguxe the dead; his glory 



was enshrined in imperishable lustre 
in the page of history : but it lowered 
the living, and sullieid the triumph of 
Jena by an unbecoming act of rapacity. 
Little did Napoleon at that moment 
anticipate the advent of times when 
the Prussians, now so humbled, were 
to have the mastezy of his proudest 
trophies, and naught was to remain but 
veneration for the remains of the dead 
to protect his own ashes in a foreign 
and far distant land from the rude hand 
of the spoiler.* 

88. This interesting episode did not 
interrupt for a moment the military 
movements of the corps immediately 
aroundthe person of the Emperor. The 
sameweaknessandinfatuation appeared 
there, as elsewhere, to have seized the 
Prussian authorities. On the same day 
Marshal Davoust^ agreeably to the 
promise of Napoleon, headed the splen- 
did vanguard which, with all the pomp 
of war, entered Berlin. No wordis con 
describe the mingled feelings of rage, 
astonishment, and despair, which ani- 
mated die inhabitants at this heart- 
rending spectacle, occurring in less 
than a fortnight after hostilities had 
commenced. With speechless grief 
they gazed on the proud array which 
defiled through their gates, and drank 
deep, in the agony of that dreadful 
moment^ of the punishment for the 
political sins of their government dur- 
ing the last ten years. On the same 
day the strong fortress of Spandau, 
with its strong citade], and a garrison 

* How much more honourable as well as 
magnanimouB was the oonduct of the Bus- 
sian offlew who, instead (tf destroying the 
monuinent erected at CoUentz to comme- 
morate the oampsign of 1813, simply en- 
graved below the inscription the worda» 
" Seen and approved by the Russian gover- 
nor of Cologne, January 1, 1814." It is for 
the interest of all nations to preserve the 
trophies of their enemy's victory and the 
remafais of the dead from insult ; for it is im« 
possible to foresee how soon they may them- 
sdvessuflbr from sn opposite system. Nor is 
saohfiniManmoe without its reward. Itobli* 
terates the disgrace of defeat hi the magnani- 
mity of subsequent victory. The Pillar of Aus- 
teriitz, in the Place Yenddme, Is now a monu- 
ment not less to German generosity than to 
Ftendh valouri It would be well for the me- 



tionln viotoiy, snd reaard for the vanquished, 
were "*^"g!»^ with his military triumphs. 
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of twelve hundred men, surrendered, 
without firing a shot^ to Marshal 
Lannes ;* and Napoleon, after inspect- 
ing that stronghold, on ihe day follow* 
Ing made his triumphal entry into the 
capital He had not the same deli- 
cacy towards the feelings of its inhabi- 
tants which he had previously evinced 
towards those of Vienna : the palace 
of Charlottenburg would have answer- 
ed his purpose of a residence as well 
as that of Schoenbrun had done ; but 
he seemed as anxious to lacerate the 
feelings of the Prussians as he had 
been to spare those of the Austrians, and 
determined to punish ten years of sub- 
servience and ten days of warfare more 
than he had done the inveterate hosti- 
lity of twelve campaigns. Surrounded, 
therefore, by all the splendour of the 
empire, in the midst of a brilliant Bta£f, 
preceded by his splendid Guai'ds on 
horseback in their richest attire, and 
environed by Berthier, Duroc, Davoust, 
and Augereau, Napoleon, in his usual 
simple costume, made his triumphal 
entry under the arch erected to the 
honour of the Great Frederick. The 
*' observed of all observers," the object 
of eager gaze to the speechless as- 
sembled multitude, the mighty con- 
queror traversed the long street which 
leads from the gate Chai'lottenburg, 
and advancing through an innumerable 
crowd, in whom passion, admiration, 
and wonder were mingled in some 
cases with joy, alighted at the gates of 
the old palace. 

84. Prince datzfeld, one of the 
leaders of the war party, in the total 

* Napoleon spoke thus of this fortress : — 
"The dtadel of Spandau, sitiiated on the 
Spree, fUlly Tictualled for two months, is an 
inestimable acquisition. In our hands it 
oould sustain two months of open trenches. 
But such was the general oonfudon that the 
battexies were not even armed."— 19</k Bvl- 
lakn. It is evident that treachery, or selfish- 
ness equivalent to treachery, occasioned the 
sudden &I1 of so many of tiie Prussian for- 
tresses at this period; and Bignon tells us 
that he became convinced of that when, on 
being sent bv the Emperor to superintend 
the capitulation of Spandau, he found the 
governor, Benckendorf, occupied with no 
other consideration but disputes with the 
French commander as to some wretched 
culinary articles which he alleged the capi- 
tulation authorised him to remove l-^Bio- 
woN, vi. 13. 



absence of any authority emanating 
from the King, had been besought by 
the principal inhabitants to teke an 
interim direction of affairs, and assume 
the command of the bui^her guard.. 
In doing so he had issued a proclama- 
tion, in which he said, *' Nothing re- 
mains for us now but to assume a 
pacific attitude : our cares should not 
extend beyond what is within our own 
walls : that constitutes our sole inte- 
rest, and as it is of the highest impor- 
tance, we should bestow our exclusive 
attention upon it." This prince, as 
the chief of the pacific authorities, pre- 
sented himself at the head of the magis- 
trates before Napoleon at Potsdam, and 
was well received. He again waited 
on him when he arrived at the palace ; 
but the conqueror received him with a 
severe air, and ^verting his head said, 
** Do not present yourself before me ; 
I have no need of your services ; retire 
to your estates." Shortly after the 
astonished nobleman withcbrew, he wa» 
arrested by orders of Napoleon, who 
had commanded him to be seized and 
executed before six o'clock that evening. 
In fact he had transmitted to Prince 
Hohenlohe a letter, containing mili* 
tary details in regard to what he had 
seen at Potsdam when waiting on Na- 
poleon, which had been intercepted by 
Davoust and brought to the Emperor. 
The imperious commands of the con- 
queror left his subordinate authorities 
no alternative but submission ; although 
Berthier, shocked at thedeedof violence 
which was in contemplation, did his 
utmost to avert the storm, and even 
refused to write out the warrant, which 
Rapp was called in to do. He could 
not, however, prevent Napoleon from 
ordering another murder as atrocious 
as that of the Duke d'Enghien, and the 
death-warrant was signed, and Bapp 
was directed to send it to Davoust for 
immediate execution. 

85. The former brave and generous 
man, at his own inmiinent hazard, took 
upon himself to delay its transmission ; 
and in the mean time the Princess of 
Hatzfeld, having arrived in the ante- 
chamber of the palace, was informed 
of the danger of her husband, and sank, 
in a swoon on the floor. Rapp ad- 
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Tusdd her, after she reeoTored, to en- 
deaTOur to throw herself in Napoleon's 
way at the hotel of Prince Ferdinand, 
where he was going in a short time ; 
she did so, and fell at his feet in the 
extremity of despair. Her grief and 
beauty touched Napoleon, who, though 
subject to violent fits of passion, was 
not insensible to generous emotions. 
Rapp warmly seconded the return to 
feelings of humanity, and orders were 
despatched to Dayoust to suspend the 
execution tOl further directions. Mean- 
while the princess was enjoined to re- 
pair to the palace, whither Napoleon 
soon after returned. He ordered her 
to be brought into tiie room which he 
occupied. '' Tour husband," said he 
with a benign air, '' has brought him- 
self into a distressing situation ; accord- 
ing to our laws, he has incurred the 
penalty of death. Qeneral Rapp, giye 
me.ihe letter : take it ; read, madam. 
Is it your husband's writing?" She 
did so trembling. '' I cannot deny his 
subscription," she replied, almost faint- 
ing with emotion. Napoleon then 
took it from her, tore it, and threw it 

* It is always pleasing: to record a gene- 
rooa action, and aoubly so when It oooura in 
an enemy ; but justice compels the admis- 
sion that^ I7 delaying the tranamisBion of 
this order, Rapp conferrod a greater Atvour 
on Napoleon tnan on the intended victim of 
his paasion ; for the one he saved only from 
death, the other from the guilt of murder. 
Baop InfonuB us that the Prince of Hats- 
f(dd nad come to Potsdam on the 25th, and 
it was for the accoimt transmitted to Hohen- 
lohe on that day of what he there saw that 
he was about to be condemned. The 2fith 
was the day on which Davonst entered Ber- 
lin. The Information objected to was col- 
lected, and tiie letter written, therefore, be- 
fore the prince had come under the military 
ffovemmeut of the French Emperor. There 
& no law against a private dtiaen, or a dvic 
authority of one nation, transmitting to its 
military officers details which have come to 
his knowledge regarding an enemy, when 
not yet subieot to their authority-^Napoleon 
himself called on the French prefects and 
mi^strates to do so a hundred times. If 
the dreurostance of Hatzfeld having collect- 
ed and transmitted this information, while 
on a dvil mission to the Emperor at Pots- 
dam, exposed him to the penalty of death, 
what is to be said to Savary the year before, 
who, bv orders of Napoleon, when conferring 
with the Emperor Alexander on the pro- 
posed terms of accommodation, obtained 
and brought to him military details of in- 
estimable importance in regard to the tem- 



into the fire. " I have no longer anv* 
pooof; your husband is paixloned. 
He then desired Rapp to bring him 
back immediately from Davoust's head- 
quarters ; that officer ventured to admit 
that he had not even sent him there : 
the Emperor manifested no displeasure, 
but on the contraiy seemed gratified 
at the delay which had taken place in 
the execution of the order.* 

86. Shortly after his arrival at Ber- 
lin, Napoleon paid a visit of condolence 
to Prince Ferdinand, brother of the 
great King of Prussia, and father of 
Prince Louis who fell at Saalfeld, and 
manifested the most delicate atten- 
tions to the widow of Prince Henry, 
as well as the Princess Electoral of 
Hesse-CasseL At the same time he 
addressed an animated proclamation 
to his troops, in which he recounted 
with just pride their astonishing ex- 
ploits, and promised to lead them 
against the Russians, who, he foretold, 
would find another Austerlitz in the 
heart of Prussia. Next day he re- 
viewed the corps of Marshal Davoust on 
the road to Frankfort, and, assembling 

per and strength of the allied army on the 
eveof thebatUe of Austerlitz; or to Napo- 
leon himself; who in 1797 transmitted orders 
to his brother Joseph, when holding the sa- 
cred office of ambassador at Rome, to do all 
in his power to revolutionise the Eternal 
City, and overturn the papal authority. 
What the Prince of Hatafeld did was no 
more than all ambassadors do, or than Napo- 
leon invariably required from all his diplo- 
matic agents. The character of the intended 
transaction may be judgcj^i of b;^ what Ber- 
thier, withgenerous warmth, said on the oc- 
casion — " foar mi^esty will surely not shoot 
a man connected with the first families in 
Berlin for so trifling a thing ; the supposition 
is impoesible— vou will not do so ;*' and ftx)m 
his positive reJusal to write out the order, 
as well as from Bapp's delaying its transmis- 
sion. Had the prince been wot, it wotild 
have been, like the death of the Duke d'En- 

ghien and the bookseller Palm, an act of de- 
berate murder. History, therefore, cannot 
award to Napoleon the praise of having par- 
doned, on this occaaion, a criminal who nad 
forfeited his lift either by the laws of war or 
the principles of Justice ; but it must not re- 
fyise the meed due to a conqueror who re- 
turns to generous feelings after having been 
led, in a moment of irritation, to command 
sn atrocious deed; and ioyf^lly seises on 
this incident as illustrative of that ascen- 
dancy which, in his cooler moments, humane 
feelings obtained over ruthless passion in the 
mind of this extraordinary man.->BAPP, 108. 
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tha officer! in a cirdle, aanued thflm <4 
the admiratioii whioh he felt for their 
aohie7emente, and the grief which he 
had ezperienoed at the numerooa lones 
whichhadthinnedtheirranlu.* "Bixe," 
answered the marahal, "the soldierB 
of the third corps will ever be to you 
what the tenth legion was to Csesair." 
Already, in the emulation of the 
different corps, the mutual know- 
ledge and attachment of the officers 
and men, were to be found the happy 
effects of that permanent orgausation 
into separate armies and diyisions, 
which, first of the modems, Napoleon 
had adopted from the ancient con- 
querors of the world. 

87. While Napoleon and his fol- 
lowers were thus indulging in an ex- 
cusable pride at the retrospect of their 
wonderful achievements, the Prussian 
officers who had traversed the country, 
or reached the capital in virtue of the 
several capitulations which had been 
granted, were exposed to the most 
grievous humiliation. The officers of 
the Guard, especially, who had escaped 
from the wreck of Hohenlohe's corps, 
were ostentatiously marched by ^e 

* " Soldiers I you are worthy defenders of 
my orown, and of the groat people. As long 
as you are animated withyour present spirit 
nothing can resist you. Behola the result of 
your labours I One of the first powers in 
Europe, which recently had the audacity to 
propose to us a shameml capitulation, is ao- 
nihilated. The forests and defiles of Fran- 
Gonia. the Saale, the Elbe, which our fitthers 
would not have traversed in seven years, we 
have surmounted in seven days, besides, 
during the same period, fighting four com- 
bats and a great batde. We have arrived at 
Potsdam and Berlin sooner than the renown 
of our victories I We have made sixty thou- 
sand prisoners, taken sixty-five standards, 
including those of the royal guards, six 
hundred pieces of cannon, three fortresses, 
twenty generals, while half the army regret 
their not havinghad an opportunity of firing 
a shot. All the Prussian provinces, from the 
Elbe to the Oder, are in our handa Soldiers ! 
the Russians boast that they are advancing 
to meet us : let us march to encounter them ; 
we will spare them the half of their journey ; 
they will find an Austerlits in the heart of 
Prussia. A nation which has so speedily for- 
got the generosity which we manifested, to- 
wards it after the battle when its Emperor, 
its court, the wreck of its army, owed its 
safety entirely to the capitulation which we 
granted to it, is a nation that will never be 
able to contend with us." — Dumas, xvi 25y. 
260. 



Emperor through Beriin to Spandau. 
Words cannot describe the mortifio»> 
tion of those high-spirited young men, 
at the unparalleled calamities in which 
their inoonaiderBte passions had in- 
volved their country ; wherever they 
went crowds beset their steps, some 
lamenting their sufferings, ethers re- 
proaching them as the authors of all 
the pnWo misfortunes. Napoleon 
made a severe and ungenerous use of 
his victory. The old Duke of Bruns- 
wick, respectable from his age, his 
aohievements under the Qreat Frede- 
ridi, and the honourable wounds he 
had recently received on the field oi 
batile^ and who had written a letter to 
Napoleon, after the battle of Jena, re- 
commending his subjects to his gene- 
rosity, was in an especial manner the 
object of invective. His states were 
overrun, and the official bulletins dis- 
graced by a puerile tirade against a 
general who hiad done nothing but dis- 
charge his duty to his sovereign. For 
this he was punished by the total con- 
fiscation of his dominions. So virulent 
was the language employed, and sudi 
the apprehensions in consequence in- 
spii'ed, that the wounded general was 
compelled, with great personal suffer- 
ing, to take refuge in Altona^ where he 
soon after died.t 

88. The Queen, whose spirit in pros* 
perous and constancy in adverse for- 
tune had justly endeared her to her 
subjects, and rendered her the admira- 
tion of fdl Europe, was pursued in sao 
oessive bulletins with unmanly sar- 
casms; and a heroic princess, whose 
only faulty if fault it was, had been aa 

t ** If the Duke of Brunswick," said the 
bulletin, " has richly deserved the animad- 
versions of the French people, he has alee 
incurred that of the nussian army and 
people : of the latter, who reproach him as 
one of the authors of the war ; of the former, 
who complain of his manoBuvres and military 
conduct. The false calculaUous of the young 
may be pardoned, but the conduct of that 
old prince, affed seventy-two, is an excess of 
insanity, and his catastrophe can excite no 
regret. What can there be raspectable in 
grey hairs» when to the faults of age are 
united the inconsideration and folly of youth ? 
For these extravagancies he has justly in- 
curred the forfeiture of all his dominions." 
— 2Sd and 27th BuUairu, Cdmp. <U Saxe, ii, 
216^283. 
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excess of patriotio ardour, was com- 
pared to Helen, whose faithless vices 
had involved her country in the cala- 
mities consequent on the siege of 
Troy.* The whole dominions aS the 
Elector of Hesse-Caseel were next seis- 
ed ; and that prince, who had not even 
oombated at Jena, but merely permit- 
ted, when he could not prevent, the 
entry of the Prussians into his domin- 
ions, was dethroned and deprived of 
all his possessions. Animosity to Eng- 
land was the secret motive for all 
those acts of robbery. So strongly 
was Napoleon influenced by these feel- 
ings that he made no attempt to dis- 

* ** All the world aocoaes the Queen as 
the author of all the calamities which have 
befallen the Prussian natiou. The public in- 
dignation is at its heiglht against the authors 
of tiie war, especially Oentz, a miserable 
scribbler, who sells himself for money. After 
her ridiculous joiimey to ErfUrth and Wei- 
mar, the Queen entered Berlin a fugitive and 
alone. Among the standards we have taken 
are those embroidered by the hands of this 
princess^ whose beauty has been as fatal to 
her people as that Qf Hel^i was to the citi- 
zens of Troy."— 27tii and 28d BvUetins, Cdmp. 
de <8(uce, ii. 216. It is worthy of obseryation, 
that M. Gents, wh9 is here stigmatiBed as a 
miserable hireling sold to England, was one 
of the most distinguished writers of the age, 
and one with whom Sir James Mackintosh, 
the eloquent apologist of the French Revolu- 
tion, maintained a constant and valued cor- 
respondence down to the time of has deatli. 
That distinguished author, in reply to a 
letter tcom Oentz, which he received at 
Bombay, where he then was holding a high 
judicial appointment thus speaks of tJbe 
pamphlet to which Napoleon alluded : — " I 
received by the mail vour two predous firag- 
ments. I assent to ui you say, sympathiaB 
with all you feel, and admire equally your 
reason and your eloquence throughout your 
masterly fragment. I have read vour letter 
fifty times since I received it» witn the same 
sentiment which a Roman in the extremity 
of Mauritania would have felt, if he had re- 
ceived an account of the ruin of his country 
after the battle of Pharsalia, written the 
morning after that calamity, with the un- 
conquerable spirit of Cato, and the terrible 
energy of Tacitus. He would have exulted 
that there was something which Csssar could 
not subdue, and from «oAicA a ddivertr and 
avenger might yet iprinq." — Maokiktosh's 
Memoin, L 804. Certainly of all the unac- 
counteble peculiarities in the mind of Napo- 
leon, the most extraordinary is his total in- 
sensibility to the ultimate ascendant of truth 
over &Isehood, and the extent to whi<di he 
calculated on palming off falsehood and mis- 
representation on the credulity or ignorance 
of mankind. 



guise that it was the ruling principle 
whidi governed all his measures to- 
wards the vanquishedf The Prince 
of Orange, brother-in-law to the King 
of Prussia, in favour of whom the Prus- 
sian plenipotentiaries then at Berlin 
made the strongest representations, 
shared the same fate; while to the 
nobles of Berlin he used publicly the 
cruel ezpresmoB, more withering to his 
own reputation than theirs — ** I will 
render that noblesse so poor that they 
shaU he cUiged to hea their bread:* 
When a conqueror, in the midst of his 
greatest triumphs, uses such insulting 
language to the vanquished, and makes 
such an atrocious use of his victory, it 
is impossible to sympathise with his 
fall, and Waterloo and St Helena are 
felt to be a just measure of moral re- 
tribution. 

'' Nesda mens homlnum fati sortisque fii- 

tune, 
Etservare modum rebus, sublata secundis. 
Tumo tempus erit» magno quum obtaverit 

emptum 
Intactum PaUanta, et quum spcdia ista di- 

emque 
Oderit.'^: 

89. Meanwhile the French armies, 
w^hout any further itesistance, took 
possession of the whole country be* 
tween the Rhine and the Oder; and 

t M. Bignon, who was present on the oc- 
casion, gives the following curious acooimt 
of the conversation which led to the de- 
thronement of the Elector of Hesse-Casael : 
— •• Duroc and I said everything we could, 
during breakfast, in favour of the Elector. 
He only petitioned to be allowed to resume 
possession of his estates ; his fortresses were 
all to be ceded to the French arms; his 
troops, twelve thousand strong, were to be 
Joined to their forces, and a heavy contribu- 
tion paid. These ofifers appeared to make a 
considerable impression on the Emperor, es- 
pecially the offer of so many troops ; but after 
musing a while, he said abruptly, ' Bah ! 
Brunswick, Nassau, Oassel: all these princes 
are essentially English ; they will never be 
our fHends,'— and instantly set out for a re- 
view. Two days afterwards appeared the 
27th bulletin, containing the announcement 
of their dethronement "—BiOMOM, vi. 36. 
t " O mortals 1 blind in ikte, who never know 

To bear high fortune, or endure the low ! 

The time shall come when Tumus, but in 
vaui. 

Shall wiA untouched the trophies of the 
slain— 

Shall wish the &tal belt were far away. 

And curse thedireremembranceof theday.** 
Drtosm's Virgil^ x. 680. 
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in the rear of the TiotorioUB banda ap- 
peared, in aererity unprecedented even 
in the armies of ihe Republic, the dis- 
mal scourge of contributions. Resolred 
to maintain the war exdusiTely on the 
provinces which were to be its theatre, 
Kapoleon had taken only twenty-four 
thousand francs in specie across the 
Rhine in the military chest of the 
army. It soon appeand from whom 
the deficiency was to be supplied. On 
the day after the battle of Jena ap- 
peared a proclamation, dii'ecting the 
levy of an extraordinary war contoibu- 
tion of one hundred and fifty-nine 
million francs (£6,860,000) on the 
countries at war with Fiance, of which 
one hundred million was to be borne 
by the Prussian states to the west of 
the Vistula, twenty-five million by the 
Elector of Saxony, and the remamder 
by the lesser states in the Prussian 
confederacy. This enormous burden, 
equivalent to at least £12,000,000 
sterling, if the difference between the 
▼alue of money in England and Ger- 
many is taken into account, was levied 
with unrelenting severity ; and the ra- 
pacity and exactions of the French 
agents employed in its collection ag- 
gravated to a very great degree the 
weight and odious nature of the impo- 
sition. Saxony, in the scourging con- 
tributions with which she was over- 
whelmed, had soon abundant cause to 
regret the French alliance ; while Ber- 
lin, as well as the Hanoverian and 
Prussian states which had been occu- 
pied, experienced, in the rapacity of 
Genend Clarke and his subordinate 
agents, all the bitterness as well as the 
humiliation of conquest 

90. Nor was this all The whole 
civil authorities who remained in the 
abandoned provinces were compelled 
to take an oath of fidelity to the FVench 
Emperor,* — an unprecedented step, 

* The oath was in these terms :— " I swear 
to exercise with fidelity the authority which 
is committed to me by the Emperor of the 
French, and to act only for the maintenance 
of the public tranquillity, and to concur with 
all my power in the execution of all the mea- 
sures which may be ordered for the service 
of the French army, and to maintain no cor- 
respondence with its enemies.*'->BiOMOir, 
vi. 61. 



which clearly indicated the intention 
of annexing the Prussian dominions to 
the great nation ,* while General Clarke, 
governor of Berlin, acting towards the 
magistrates as if they were already his 
subjects, barbarously shot a burgo- 
master of the town of Eyritz,t whose 
only fault vras that he had, when des- 
titute of any armed force, been unable 
to resist the abstraction of the arma of 
the burgher guard and local militia by 
Colonel Schill, who commanded a fly- 
ing detachment^ that still, in the open 
country, maintained its fidelity to the 
colours of the monarchy. Even the 
highest authorities gave way to the in- 
discriminate passion for pillage : "the 
name of (General Clarke, says Bour- 
rienne, ''became justly odious from 
every species of exaction, and a servile 
execution of all the orders of Napo- 
leon ;" while the great reputation of the 
conqueror of Auerstadt was disgraced 
by Uie pillage of liie noble library at 
Tempelberg, the country-seat of Baron 
Hardenberg, minister of state, which 
took place by his authority, while he 
was in person occupying the edifice. 

91. These evils, great as they were, 
and disgraceful to tiie arms and gene- 
rals of France, were however, in the 
ordinary case, only transitory; but 
it soon became evident that in the 
case of Prussia and the adjoining 
states they were to be permanent, 
and that the iron grasp of the con- 
queror was to be not only laid, but 
retained, on the north of Germany. 
Early in November there appeared 
an elaborate ordinance, which pro- 
vided for the complete civil organi- 
sation and military occupation of the 
whole country from the Rhine to 
the Vistula. By this decree the con- 
quered states were divided into four 
departments ; those of Berlin, of Magde- 
burg, of Stettin, and of Ciistrin ; the 
military and civil govemm'ent of the 
whole conquered territory was intrust- 
ed to a governor-general at Berlin, hav- 

f At a dinner given by Louis XVIII. in 
1816, to the Kingof Prussia^ this murder be- 
came the Bulgect of conversation. "Sire,** 
said Clarke, then Duke of Feltre, " it was an 
unhappy error."—" Say, rather, an unwor- 
thy crime I" replied the indignant monarck. 
— Habd. iz. 818. 
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ing finder him eight commandeiB of 
proyiaces into which it was divided. 
Receiyers- general were appointed in 
each province, charged with collecting 
its whole revenue and all the war con- 
tributions imposed on it» and their 
transmission to the French governors. 
Magistrates, police, gendarmes, aU were 
nominated by the authority of Napo- 
leon ; the whole civil and military gov- 
ernment of the country was concen- 
trated in his hands. Clarke was gov- 
ernor-general, aided in the details of 
government by Count Daru, whose 
great capacity soon appeared in the 
admirable order which he introduced 
into every branch of the administra- 
tion, and which would have been 
worthy of the highest admiration if it 
had not been rendered instrumental to 
the most cruel and universal system 
of public extortion. The same system 
of government was extended to the 
duchyof Brunswick, the states of Hesse 
and Hanover, the duchy of Mecklen- 
burg, and the Hanse Towns, including 
Hamburg, which was speedily oppress- 
ed by grievous contributions, in exact- 
ing which the Dutch generals and 
troops were peculiarly conspicuous. 
The Emperor openly announced his 
determination to retain possession of 
all these states till England consented 
to his demands on the subject of the 
liberty of the seas. Careful, at the 
same time, to mingle with these impor- 
tant civil changes such deeds as might 
captivate the imaginations of his sub- 
jects, he paraded before the deputa- 
tion which came to Berlin from the 
senate of Paris, to congratulate him on 
his victories, three hundred and forty 
grenadiers of his Imperial Guard, each 
bearing a standard taken from the 
enemy in this short campaign — the 
most splendid display of military tro- 
phies seen in Europe since the triumphs 
of the Roman generals. 

92. Meanwlule the n^otiations for 
the conclusion of a separate peace be- 
tween France and Prussia were re- 
sumed. The nusfortunes of the King 
rendered it almost indispensable that 
a respite ^ould be obtained on any 
terms, while it was not less advan- 

VOL, VL 



tageous for Napoleon to reap at once 
the fruits of his triumphs, without 
undex^ing the fatigues and dangers 
of a winter campaign in the frozen 
plains of Poland. Plenipotentiaries, 
accordingly, were appointed on both 
sides : on that of France, Duroc ; on 
that of Prussia, MM. Luochesini and 
Rastrow. There was no need of length- 
ened conferences ; the situation of the 
parties gave to the one the power of 
demanding whatever he pleased, and 
deprived the other of that of withhold- 
ing anything which was requii<ed. Na- 
poleon insisted that Prussia should re- 
nounce all the provinces she possessed 
between the Rldne and the Elbe, pay 
a contribution of a hundred millions 
of francs for the expenses of the war, 
cease to take any concern in the afiatn 
of Germany, and recognise in the 
princes of the Confederation of the 
Rhine whatever titles the conqueror 
chose to confer upon them. Not daring 
to refuse these conditions, and yet un- 
willing to take upon themselves the 
responsibility of making so great a 
sacrifice, the Prussian envoys referred 
the matter to the King and his cabinet 
They returned an answer agreeing to 
all the exactions which were required ; 
but in the interval matters had essen- 
tially changed for the worse, the wreck 
of the Prussian armies had been al- 
most totally destroyed, and the de- 
mands of Napoleon rose in proportion. 
98. Perpetually haunted by the idea 
that it was the influence of England 
which he required to combat,* and that 
the northern powers were brought into 
the field only to maintain her cause, he 
next insisted that the Prussian troops 

* '* He was persuaded," says the Marquis 
Luocheeini, '* that it -wHs the intrigues of 
Bzigland which had arraved the northern 
ooiirts against France, which had brought 
about the refusal of the Emperor Alexander 
to ratify the treaty of Fane, and puahed for- 
ward Prussia into the field of battle. It was 
England, therefore, which it had become ne- 
cessary to strike in Prussia ; and it was on 
the conduct of the cabinet of London, in re- 
gard to the restitution of conquests, that the 
Emperor announced he would measure his 
own steps for the ftiture &te of the Frusaiaa 
monardby."— LuooHixsNi, ii. 176, 177; Bio- 
HON, vi 44. 

T 
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should retire entirely to Konigsbeig 
and the small portion of the monarohy 
which Ues to the east of the Vistula ; 
that Colbeig; Dantzic, Qraudentz, 
Thorn, Qlogau, Breslau, Hameln, and 
Nienburg, should be placed in the 
hands of the French ; and that no fo- 
reign troops should be suffered to 
enter any part of the Prussian terri- 
tory. In agreeing to terms so ruin- 
ous to the monarohy, the Prussian 
plenipotentiaries could hardly expect 
that the King would ratify them ; but 
so desperate had its affidrs now become, 
that it was of importance to obtain a 
delay eren of a few days, in the depar- 
ture of Napoleon for Posen, in order to 
gain time for the airival of the Rus- 
sian troops on the Vistula. They 
signed the convention at Charlotten- 
burg accordingly, stipidating only for 
its ratification by the King of Prussia. 
In foot, howerer, no hope remained to 
either side that it would lead to a per- 
manent accommodation ; for, a few 
days before the truce was concluded, 
Talleyrand openly announced to the 
Prussian plenipotentiaries that they 
must look for no restitution of his con- 
quests by the Emperor Napoleon, and 
tiiat Uie yast territory from the Rhine 
to ^e Vistula would be retained until 
a general peace, as a means of com- 
piling England to surrender its mari- 
time acquisitions, and forcing Russia 
to evacuate the principalities of Wal- 
laohia and Moldavia, which had re- 
cently been invaded by its arms. Thus 
the unhappy Prussian monarchy was 
made responsible for the ambition or 
successes of other powers, over whose 
measures it had no sort of control ; and 
the negotiations at Berlin, diverging 
from their original object, were degen- 
erating into a mere manifesto of im- 
placable hostility against the cabinets 
of London and St Petersburg. 

94. The severity of the terms de- 
manded, as well as their express as- 
surances that no concessions, how 
great soever, could lead to a separate 
accommodation, as Napoleon was re- 
solved to retain all his conquests until 
a general peace, led, as might have 
been expected, to the rupture of the 
negotiations. Desperate as the for- 



tunes of Prussia wei*e, what was to be 
gained by the cession of three-fourths 
of its dominions, and its fortresses 
still unsubdued on the Vistu^ to the 
French f Reft as he was of his king- 
dom and his army, the King still pre- 
served his honour, and nobly resolved 
to continue faithful to his engage- 
ments. He declined, therefore, to ra- 
tify the armistice, wMch was presented 
to him for signature at Osterode^ by 
Duroc, on the part of France, and at 
the same time published a mdancholy 
but noble proclamation, in which, with* 
out attempting to disguise his hopes, 
or conceal the deplorable state of his 
affairs, he rose superior to the storms 
of fortune, and declared his resolution 
to stand or fall with the Empoxxr of 
Russia.* This refusal was anticipated 
by Napoleon. It reached him at Poeen, 
whither he had advanced on his road 
to the Vistula; and nothing remained 
but to enter vigorously on &e prosecu- 
tion of the war in Poland. 

95. To this period of the war be- 
longs the fkmous Berlin decree of the 

^ "Matters," said the proclamation, "had 
arriyed at that pass, that Prussia could no 
longer hope to obtain peace, even at the price 
of the greatest sacrifloea. It was not in his 
power to make the Russian forces retro^xade, 
since already their own frontiers wore me- 
naced. The Smperor of France has shown 
a determination, even when he acceded to 
the haais of a negotiation, not to suspend for 
one moment iiiS' military operations ; and ha 
has protracted the conferences till his suc- 
cesses enabled him to declare that the eon- 
quest of Prussia should afibrd him tiie meana 
of dictating peace to England and Russia. 
Compelled thus to resume hostilities^ the 
king i& not without hopes of yet bringing 
them to a suocessAil ismie. He hopes that 
the governors of the fortresses on the Vistula 
will not imitate the weakness of those on the 
Oder and Elbe, and all the diqxMable forces 
of the monarchy will hasten to unite their 
colours on the Vistula and the Wartha to titie 
brave Russian battalion& Such a proof <tf 
courage and constancy is not new to the 
Prusnan nation. In u>e Seven Tears' War 
the capital and provinces were also occupied 
bv the enemy; but the firmness and intee- 
pldity of the nation brought it safe through 
all its perils, and excited alike the admira- 
tion and astonishment of posterity. Then 
Prussia combated alone the greatest powers 
of Europe : now the powerful and magnani- 
mous Alexander is about to take his place 
by her side, with all the forces of his vast 
empire. Their cause is the same ; they -wilt 
stand or fSftll together."— Uuxas^ xviL 70^ 71. 
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2lBt Norember, against the commerce 
of Great Britain. But this subject is 
too Tast to be adequately touched on 
in the dose of a chapter embracing 
such a variety of objects as the pre- 
sent ; and it will be fully enlarged on 
in a subsequent one, which will in- 
clude also the Milan decree which fol- 
lowed in 1807, the Continental System, 
and the Orders of Council adopted as a 
measure of retaliation by the British 
government. 

96. Napoleon set out from Berlin for 
the yistula soon affcer he had fulmi- 
nated this anathema against English 
commerce, and at Posen, in Prussian 
Poland, gave audience to the deputies 
of that unhappy kingdom, who came 
to implore hm support to the remains 
of its once mighty dominion. His 
words were calculated to excite hope 
which his subsequent conduct never 
realised : ** France," said he, ** has never 
recognised the partitions of Poland ; 
but, nevertheless, I cannot proclaim 
your independence until you are re- 
solved to defend your rights as a nation 
at jBvexy sacrifice, even that of life 
itselt The world reproaches you with 
having, in your continual civil dissen- 
sions, lost sight of the true interests 
and safety of your country. Taught 
by your misfortunes, now unite, and 
prove to the world that the same spirit 
animates the whole Polish nation." 
Universal acclamations attended his 
arrival at Posen; all the population 
advanced to meet his carriage; four 
magnificent triumphal arches were 
erected to the victor of Rivoli, Marengo, 
Austerlitz, and Jena. Count Palatine 
Radzerminski, at the head of the depu- 
tation from Great Poland, addressed 
him in terms of Eastern adulation, 
mingled with strangeezpressions, which 
proved prophetic : " The universe 
knows your exploits and your tri- 
umphs ; the west beheld the first de- 
velopment of your genius ; the south 
was the recompense of your labours ; 
the east became to you an object of 
admiration; the north wiU he the term 
of yovar vktoriee. The Polish race, yet 
groaning under the yoke of the Ger- 
manic nations, humbly implores your 
august highness to raise up its remnant 



from the dust" — Napoleon replied, — 
"That which has been destreyed by 
force cannot be restorad except by 
force. I would with pleasure behold 
the independence of Poland restored, 
and a barrier formed by its strength 
against the unbounded ambition of 
Russia; but petitions and discourses 
will not achieve this work ; and unless 
the whole nation, includOng nobles, 
priests, and burghers, unites, and em- 
braces the firm resolution to conquer 
or die, success is hopeless. With such 
a determination it i» certain ; and you 
may always rely on my powerful pro- 
tection." 

97. While the main body of the 
French army was advancing by rapid 
strides from the Oder to the Vistula, 
Napoleon, ever anxious to secure his 
communications, and clear his rear of 
hostile bodies, caused two different 
armies to advance to support the flanks 
of the invadiog force. To Jerome 
Buonaparte, who commanded the ninth 
corps, consisting of twenty-five thou- 
sand Bavarians and Wiirtembergers, 
and who hadVandamme for his adviser, 
was uitrusted the difficult task of re- 
ducing the six fortresses of Silesia — 
Glogau, Breslau, Brieg, Neisse, Schweid- 
nitz, and Glatz — containing in all a 
force nearly equal to his own. Glogau, 
however, with its garrison of three 
thousand men, made but a show of re- 
sistance, and, early in December, fell 
into the hands of the French. The 
other bulwarks of the province ex- 
hibited more determination, and ope- 
rations in form were commenced 
against them. Mortier, on the ex- 
treme lefl;> was intrusted with the sub- 
jugation of Hanover and the Hanse 
Towns, and the occupation of Ham- 
burg, which was accomplished with 
hardly any resistance. Having done 
this, he advanced to observe Stralsund 
and the Swedes ; while a fresh reserve 
was collecting on the Elbe, under the 
command of Louis, King of Holland. 
Thus, though the Grand Army was 
advancing by rapid strides to the shores 
of the Vistula, its flanks on either side 
were protected by subordinate corps ; 
and fresh forces, stationed in echelon 
in the rear, overawed the intermediate 
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states, and kept up the communication 
with the Rhine. The whole of the 
north of Germany was overrun by 
French troops, while a hundred thou- 
sand were assembling to meet the for- 
midable legions of Russia in the heart 
of Poland. 

98. Vast as the forces of Kapoleon 
were, such prodigious efforts over so 
greatan extent of surface rendered fi'esh 
supplies indispensable. The senate at 
Paris was ready to furnish them ; and 
on the requisition of the Emperor, 
eighty thousand were voted from the 
youth who were to arrive at the mili- 
tary age in 1807. " In what more tri- 
umphant circumstances," said the Em- 
peror, "can we call on the youth of 
I^^mce to flock to our standards ? They 
will have to traverse, in joining their 
comrades, the capital of their enemies, 
and fields of battle made illustrious by 
immortal victories." It may easily be 
conceived with what transports this 
appeal was received by a nation so 
passionately attached to military glory 
as the French, and the Emperor re- 
solved to turn it to the best account. 
Not content with this great addition to 
his prospective resources, he instituted 
corps of volunteers to receive the nu- 
merous and enthusiastic youth, whom 
even the conscription could not drain 
off in sufficient numbers ; additional 
battalions were added to the Imperial 
Guard, the troops of Hesse taken in a 
body into French pay, and the most 
energetic measures adopted to augment 
as much as possible the military re- 
sources of the Confederation of the 
Rhine. Detailed instructions were at 
the same time transmitted to Marmont 
in lUyria, and the Viceroy Eugene 
Beauhamais, to have their forces dis- 
posed on the Austrian fix>ntiers in the 
most advantageous position; and the 
King of Bavaria was informed by the 
Emperor himself of all that he should 
do for the defence of his dominions. 
The activity displayed in the fortresses 
on the Adige, the Isonzo, and the Inn, 
looked as if he was making preparations 
rather for a defensive s^ggle in the 
plains of Bavaria, or the fields of Italy, 
than for a decisive stroke at Russia on 
the shores of the Vistula. 



99. A treaty, offensive and defensive, 
between Saxony and France, was the 
natural result of these successes. This 
convention, an'anged by Talleyrand, 
was signed at Posen on the 12th De- 
cember. It stipulated that the Elector 
of Saxony should be elevated to the 
dignity of king; he was admitted into 
the Confederation of the Rhine, and 
his contingent fixed at twenty thousand 
men. By a separate article, it was pro- 
vided that the passage of foreign troops 
across the kingdom of Saxony should 
take place without the consent of theso- 
vereign — a provision which sufficiently 
pointed it out as a military outpost of 
the great nation — ^while, by a subsidi- 
ary treaty, signed at Posen three days 
afterwards, the whole minor princes of 
the house of Saxony were also admitted 
into the Confederacy. 

100. Such was the astonishing cam- 
paign of Jena, the most marvellous of 
all the achievements of Napoleon, that 
in which success the most unheard-of 
attended his steps, and his force ap- 
peared most irresistible to the bewU- 
dered nations. Europe had hardly re- 
covered the shock arising from the fall 
of Austria in three months, during the 
campaign of Austerlitz, when she be- 
held Prussia overthrown in as many 
weeks by the shock of Jena. Without 
halting one day before the forces of the 
enemy, without ever once pausing in 
the career of conquest, the Fruich 
troops had marched from the Rhine to 
the Vistula ; the fabric reared with bo 
much care by the wisdom and valour 
of Frederick the Great had fallen by a 
single blow; and one of the chief 
powersof Christendom had disappeared 
atoncefromthetheatreofEurope. Three 
hundred and fifty standards, four thou- 
sand pieces of cannon, six first-rate 
fortresses, eighty thousand prisoners, 
had been taken in less than seven 
weeks. Of a noble array of a hundred 
and twenty thousand men, who had so 
lately crowded on the banks of the 
Saale, not more than fifteen thousand 
now followed the standards of the King 
to the shores of the Vistula. RemiltB 
so astonishing wera altogether unpre- 
cedented in modem Europe : they re- 
called rather the olassic exploits of 
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GsBBar or Alexander, or the fierce in- 
roads of Timour or Qenghis Khan, 
than anything yet experienced in 
Christendom. But they possessed this 
superiority oyer the achievements of 
antiquity or the sanguinary conquests 
of modem barbarism, that it was not 
over inexperienced tribes or enervated 
nations thatthe triumphshad been won, 
but the most warlike nation of the 
ciyilised world that had been over- 
thrown, and the army which had not 
long before withstood the banded 
strength of Europe which had been dis- 
solved. 

101. The talents displayed by Na- 
poleon in this campaign, Uiough of a 
very high order, were not equel to the 
transcendant abilities evinced at Ulm 
and Austerlitz. Doubtless the celerity 
with which the hazardous advance of the 
Duke of Brunswick across the Thurin- 
gian Forest to turn the French lefb 
and interpose between the Rhine and 
their army, was turned to the best ac- 
couniv and the Prussians cut off from 
their magazines and communications 
at the very moment they were endea- 
vouring to inflict that injury on the 
enemy : the vigour of the fight at Jena, 
and the incomparable energy with 
which the mighty host which there 
conquered was dispersed in pursuit 
of the broken remains of the enemy, 
and incessantly pressed on till they 
were totally destroyed, were worthy of 
the highest admiration. But in the 
very outset of the campaign, he exposed 
himself to unnecessary hazard, and but 
for a change of position on the part of 
the bulk of the Prussian army, of 
which he was ignorant, might have 
been involved in as great a catastrophe 
as the rout on the banks of the Isar 
had been to the Imperialists. To ad- 
vance and attack the Prussian army, 
strongly posted at Jena, through the 
narrow and rugged defiles of the Land- 
grafenberg, was a greater piece of rash- 
ness in military conduct than it was in 
the Archduke John to advance against 
Horeau through the pines of Hohenlin- 
den. Napoleon has told us this himself, 
— " The first principle of the military 
art," says he, "is never to fight with a 
defile in your rear ; for if defeated in 



such a station, total ruin is hardly 
avoidable." Had the whole Prussian 
army, a hundred thousand strong, con- 
tinued posted at the opening of the 
defiles as it was only the day before, 
instead of a rear-guard of forty thousand 
only, the French would probably have 
never been able to debouch, and a dis- 
astrous defeat have been experienced. 
There was little of the usual calcula- 
tion of means to end in this great com- 
mander, when he himself, with eighty 
thousand men, was opposed only to 
Hohenlohe with forfcy thousand, while 
Davoust, with thirty thousand, was lefb 
to struggle with the King in person, at 
the head of sixty-five thousand. No 
man knew better than Napoleon that 
such combinations were against the 
first principles, not merely of the mili- 
tary art, but of common sense applied 
to such subjects. But the truth is, 
that the campaign of Austerlitz had 
given him an undue confidence in his 
destiny ; he deemed himself invincible, 
because he had always hitherto proved 
so; and already were to be seen the 
symptoms of that fatal rashness which 
was to lead him to the Moscow retreat 
and the disasters of Leipsic. 

102. After making every allowance 
for the magnitude of the defeat sus- 
tained by the Prussians at Jena and 
Auerstadt, and the extraordinary cir- 
cumstance of the fugitives from these 
two fields getting intermingled during 
their nocturnal flight, there is some- 
thing extraordinary and almost unac- 
countable in the sudden prostration of 
the monarchy. Had the people been 
lukewarm or disaffected in the cause, 
this result would have admitted of easy 
solution ; but this was very far indeed 
from being the case ; public spirit ran 
high, patriotic ardour was universal, 
and unanimity unprecedented against 
Gallic aggression existed among all 
classes. Tet in the midst of this ardent 
and enthusiastic feeling, pusillanimity 
the most disgraceful was generally 
evinced, and fortresses all but impr^- 
nable surrendered at the first summons 
of a contemptible enemy ! Where 
were the soldiers of the Great Fre- 
derick, where the constancy of the 
Seven Tears' War, when Magdeburg, 
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Stettin, CiiBtrin, and Qlogau lowered 
their colours without firing a shot^ and 
the weakneas of these garrisons per- 
mitted the army on the Vistula to be 
reinforced at the decisive moment by 
forty thousand men, who otherwise 
woiQd haye been chained round their 
walls f These unprecedented capitula- 
tions demonstrate that, however high 
was the spirit of part of the nation, l^e 
same feelings were not universal, and 
that the kingdom of Prussia, newly 
cemented by the genius of Fi^erick, 
had not yet acquued that general pa- 
triotic spirit which can withstand the 
severer shocks of adversity, and con- 
stitutes the only secure basis of national 
independence. And the English his- 
torian who recollects how the energies 
of his own country were prostrated in 
a similar manner after the battle of 
Hastings, will probably be inclined to 
judge charitably of an infant nation 
placed in such trying circumstances; 
and feel a deeper thankfulness for that 
long career of national independence, 
that unbroken line of national gloiy, 
which has formed the indomitable puD- 
lie spirit of his own country, and con- 
stitutes the unseen chain which has so 
long held together the immense fiabric 
of the British dominions. 

103. In proportion to the unbound- 
ed enthusiasm which these wondrous 
events excited in France, was the des- 
pondency which they diffused through 
the other states of Europe. Alarm now 
seized the most sanguine, despair took 
possession of the most resolute. The 
power which had risen up in Europe 
to vanquish and destroy seemed beyond 
the reach of attack. Every effort 
made against it, every coalition formed 
for its overthrow, had led only to fresh 
triumphs, and a more complete conso- 
lidation of its strength. The utmost 
efforts of Austria, supported by all the 
wealth of England and all the miUtaiy 
strength of Russia had sunk in the 
conflict ; and now a few weeks had suf- 
ficed to dissipate that admirable army 
which the Qreat Frederick had be- 
queathed as the phalanx of indepen- 
dence to his country. The thoughtful 
and philanthropic, more even thui the 
multitude, were penetrated with appre- 



hensions at these portentous events.* 
They looked back to ancient times, 
and read in the long degradation of 
Greece and the Byzantine empire, the 
consequences of their subjugation by 
the military force of Rome, and could 
anticipate no brighter prospect for 
futurity than the ultimate resurrection 
of Europe after many ages of slaveiy 
and decline. So littie can the greatest 
intellects anticipate the future course 
of events in a society so perpetually in- 
fluenced by new moving powers as 
that of modem Europe ; and so neces- 
sary is it, in forming a judgment on 
the ultimate consequences of existing 
changes, not merely to look back to the 
lessons of history, but to take into ac- 
count also the mtherto unexperienced 
influence of fresh causes rising into 
action in the ever-varying scene of hu- 
man affairs. 

104. That bright dawn, however, 
which philanthropy looked for in vain, 
and philosophy was unable to antici- 
pate in the dark gloom of the political 
horizon, the ardent mind of a hero had 

* See, in particular. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh's letter on this 8aldect» liemoirt, L 804. 
"1 do not,'* says he, *'deq>air of the for- 
tunes of the human race. But the moral 
days and nights of these mighty reyoluttons 
have not yet been measured by human in- 
tellect Who can tell how long that fearftil 
night may be before the dawn of a brighter 
to-morrow? Experience may, and I hope 
does, Justify us in expecting that the whole 
course of human afiGurs is towards a better 
state ; but it does not signify to us, supposing 
that many steps of this progress may be to 
the worse. The race of man may reach the 
promised land; but there is no assurance 
that the present generation will not perish in 
the wilderness. The prospect of the nearest 
part of Aiturity of all that we can discover, 
except with the eyes of speculation, seems 
very dismal. The mere establishment of 
absolute power in France seems the least 
part of the evil : an evil greater than des- 
potism, or rather the worst form of despotism, 
approaches ; a monarobv literally uniTersal 
seems about te be established.— i8ir /. Afadt- 
viUotk to M. OgUvU, Feb. S4, 1806.~MACKnr- 
TosH's Memoirt, i. 88S.— It is curious, but not 
unnatural, toobaervetheearJiestand warmest 
adyocates of the French Revolution moat 
gloomy in their anticipations of its ultimate 
efRacts. Ardour of imagination, the habit of 
looking before the multitude into the ulti- 
mato consequences of passing eventfli, a sin- 
cere desire for the good of mankind naturally 
produced in the same minds, in 1790 and 
1806, these opposite results. 
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already begun to descry ; and, what is 
yery remai'kable, he fixed on the pre- 
cise circumstances in the temper of the 
times which were destined to make it 
ultimately expand to all the lustre of 
day. '' I reckon much," said Blucher 
to Bourrienne at Hamburg, whither he 
had retired on his parole from Ltibeck, 
" on the public spuit of Germany, on 
the enthusiasm which reigns in our 
univei'sities. Success in war is epheme- 
ral; but defeat itself contributes to 
nourish in a people the principles of 
honour and a passion for national 
glory. Be assured, when a whole 
people are resolved to emancipate 
themselves from foreign domination, 
they will never fail to succeed. I have 
no fears for the result. We shall end 
by having a landwehr such as the 
slavish spirit of the French could never 
produce. England will yield us its 
subsidies ; we shall renew our alliances 
with Russia and Austria. I know well 
the principles of the coalition. The 
sole object which the allied sovereigns 
have in view is to put a limit to the 
system of aggression which Napoleon 
has adopted, and which he pursues 
with the most alarming rapidity. In 
our first wars against France at the 
commencement of its Revolution, we 
fought for the rights of kings, in which, 
for my part, I felt very little interest : 
but now the case is totally changed ; 
the population of Prussia makes com- 
mon cause with its government; the 
safety of our hearths is at stake ; and 
reverses, when such a spirit is abroad, 
destroy armies without breaking the 
bpirit of a nation. I look forward with- 
out anxiety to the future, because I 
foresee that fortune will not always fa- 
vour your Emperor. The time may 
oome when Europe in a hody, humiliate 
edhuhis exactioru^ exhausted by his de- 
predcUionSj will rise up in arms against 
nim. The more he enchains different 
nations, the more terrible will be the 
explosion when they burst their fet- 
ters. Who can now dispute the insa- 
tiable passion for aggrandisement with 
which he is animated ? No sooner is 
Austria subjugated than Prussia is de- 
stroyed; and though we have fiiUen, 
Russia remains to continue the strife. 



I cannot foresee the issue of this strug- 
gle ; but supposing it to be favourable 
to France, it will come to an end. You 
will speedUy see new wars arise, and if 
we hold firm, France, worn out with 
conquests, wUl at length succumb." 

105. Blucher was right in these an- 
ticipations. It is not in the suffering 
but the prosperity of nations that the 
seeds of ruin are in general to be found; 
the anguish and humiliation which 
are the consequences of weakness, dis- 
union, or corruption, are often the se- 
vere school of ultimate improvement. 
If we would discern the true cause of 
the fall of Prussia, we must go back to 
the vacillation and selfishness which 
characterised its national councils dur- 
ing the ten prosperous years which 
succeeded the treaty of B&le in 1795 : 
which caused it to temporise when the 
moment for action had arrived, and 
brought it in heedless security to the 
very edge of perdition ; which lowered 
the national feeling by sacrificing the 
national honour, and paralysed the 
arms of its allies by inspiring distrust 
in the good fiEtith of its government. 
In the misery and degradation conse- 
quent on the battle of Jena, is to be 
found the commencement of the causes 
destined to produce the glorious resur- 
rection of 1813. Periods of adversity 
are seldom lost in the end to nations 
any more than individuals; it is the 
flow of unbroken prosperity, which, by 
promoting the growth of the selfish 
passions, is the real source, in most 
cases, of irremediable ruin. Those 
twin curses of humanity, despotism 
and democracy, act in precisely the 
same way on the sources of public 
welfare, by poisoning the fountains of 
individual exertion, and inducing in 
the active members of society a slavish 
submission to the authority of the ir- 
resistible executive, or a selfish prose- 
cution of their own interest^ instead of 
a generous devotion to the public good. 
Till this last stage of national de^prada- 
tion has arrived, there is always a hope 
of i-evival to its fortunes. No misfor- 
tunes are irremediable as long as the 
spirit of the people is unbroken ; no 
calamities irreparable but those which 
undermine their virtue. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 



OAMFAIGN OF ETLAU. DEOEMBER 1800 — MABOH 1807. 



1. The campaign of Jena had de- 
stroyed the power of PnusBia ; inoonai- 
derate valour had yielded to over- 
whehning force and akilful combina- 
tion ; with more justice the King than 
the people could say with Francis I. at 
Pavia, Tout ett perdu hor$ Vhonneur, 
But Russia was still untouched; and 
while her formidable legions remained 
unsubdued, the war, so far from being 
completed, could hardly be said to 
have seriously commenced. Kapoleon 
felt this. On the Trebbia, at Novi, at 
Durrenstein,and Austerlitz, the French 
had experienced the stem valour of 
these northern warriors ; and he count- 
ed the hours, as the mortal conflict ap- 
proached, which was to bring either 
universal empire or irreparable ruin 
in its train. Nor were the Russians 
less desirous to commence the strug- 
gle. Confident' in the prowess of their 
arms — proud of the steady growth of 
an empire, the frontiers of which have 
never yet receded, and which its mean- 
est peasant believes is one day to sub- 
due the world — ^they anticipated a glo- 



rious result from their exertions, and, 
without underrating the forces of their 
opponents, indulged a sanguine hope 
that the north would prove the limits 
of their power, and ^at, while they 
repelled them £rom their own frontiers, 
they would afford the means of libera- 
tion to oppressed Europe. The sever- 
ity of a Polish winter could not deter 
these undaunted combatants. Eager 
for the conflict, both the mighty hosts 
approached the Vistula ; and, at a pe- 
riod of the year when some respite is 
usually given in ordinary war to suf- 
fering humanity, they commenced a 
new campaign, and advanced through 
a snowy wilderness to the bloody fiSd 
of Eylau. 

2. Alexander had displayed the gpreat- 
est activity in repairing the losses which 
his army had sustained in the cam- 
paign of Austerlitz. Thirty fresh squad- 
rons and fifty-one battalions had been 
added to its amount,* all the chasms 
occasioned by the casualties of war 
supplied, and the new French organi- 
sation into divisions universally adopt- 



* The Buasian army was organised into eighteen divisions, each of which was composed 
of six regiments of infiantry, ten squadrons of heavy cavalry, ten of light, two batteries of 
heavy cannon, three of light or horse artillery, and a company of pioneers ; in all for each, 
eiffhteen battalions, twenty squadrons, and seventy-two pieces of cannon ; about 12,000 men. 
The army was thus divided : — 

1. Guard, under Orand-duke Constantino, 

2. Polish army— Eight divisions, imder Ostermann, 

Sacken, Gallitzin, Touchkofl^ Barclay de Tolly, 
Doctorofl; Essen, Gortchakofi^ afterwards Ea- 
menskoi, 

3. Army of Moldavia— Five divisions under Michelson 

as general-in-chie^ commanded by Wolkonsky, 
Zacomilskv, Milaradowitch, Meindor^ and the 
Duke of Richelieu 

4. Intermediate corps under the Count Apraxin, con- 

sisting of the divisions of General Bitchoff, 
Prince Labanoff, and Gortohakof^ 



38 



147 



54 



Squadrons. 
85 



170 



Gannons. 

84 



504 



100 



80 



306 



144 



Total, 324 835 1038 

besides the local corps in Geoi^, Finland, and garrison battalions. The whole regular 
force was about 380,000 men ; but in no country is the difference between the numbers on 
paper and in the field so great as in Russia, and the troops engaged in the campaign of Poland 
never exceeded 80,000 men.— Jomini, ii. 335; and Wilson, 4. 
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ed. Nor was this all : — Anxious to 
rouse the religious enthusiasm of his 
subjects, and deeply impressed with 
the magnitude of the struggle which 
was approaching, he had called out a 
defensiye militia of six hundred thou- 
sand men, and excited their deyout 
loyalty to the highest degree by a pro- 
clamation, in whidk Napoleon was re- 
presented as the relentless enemy of 
the Christian religion, and they were 
called on to shed their best blood in 
defence of the iaiib. of their fathers.* 
This proclamation excited the ridicule 
of a large part of Europe, still tainted 
by infidel feoiaticism, and not then 
awakened to the impossibility of com- 
bating revolutionary energy with any 
other weapons but*those of religious 
fervour. But it was admirably (»lcu- 
lated for the simple-minded people to 
whom it was addressed, and excited 
such an enthusiasm, that not only was 
this immense armament without diffi- 
culty raised, but, contrary to usual 
custom, the peasants drawn for the 
regular army joyfully left their homes, 
and marched with songs of triumph, 
amidst the blessings of their country, 
men, towards the frontier, the antici- 
pated scene of their glory or their 
martyrdom. 
3. The ti*oops who were now press- 

* " Buonaparte,*' said this proclamation, 
which was read in all the Buanan churches, 
"after having, by open force or secret in- 
trigue, extended his power over the coun- 
tries which he oppresses, menaces Russia, 
which Heaven protects. It is for you to 
prevent the destroyer of peace, of the Mth, 
and of the happiness of mankind, from se- 
ducing the orthodox Christians. He has 
trampled under foot everjrprineiple of truth ; 
in ^eypt he preached the &oran of Mahomet* 
in Iitince manifested his contempt for the 
religion of Jesus Christ bv convoking Jew- 
ish synagogues. Do you love your feUow- 
creatures T Fly the perseoator of Christiana 
Do you desire to be saved f Oppose an in- 
vincible barrier to his advances. He has 
dared to the combat Qod and Bussia ; prove 
that you are the defenders of the Most High 
and of your country. Chase fkr flrom your 
frontiers that monster ; punish his barbarity 
to so maiiv innocent persons, whose blood 
cries aloud to Heaven for venffeance. God 
will hear the prayer of the fUtufUl ; he will 
shield you witn his power ; he will cover you 
with his grace. Tour exploits wiU be cele- 
brated by the church and by your country ; 
immortal crowns or abodes of eternal felicity 
await you."— HAJU>aNBBBO, ix. 876. 



ing forward to defend the western 
frontiers of the empire were very dif- 
ferent from those with whom the 
French had hitherto, for Uie most part, 
contended in the fields of Gtermany or 
the Italian plains. The forces of civi- 
lisation, the resources of art, were ex- 
hausted ; the legions of Napoleon had 
reached the old frontier of Europe ; 
the energy of the desert^ the hosts of 
Asia were before them ; passions hither- 
to, save in La Vendue, unexperienced 
in the contest, were now brought into 
action. Religious enthusiasm, patriotic 
ardour, the fervour of youthful civili- 
sation, were arrayed a^nst the power 
of knowledge, the discipline of art, the 
resources of ancient opulence. There 
was to be seen the serf but recentiy 
emancipated from the servitude of his 
fathers, whose mother and sisters had 
checked the lamentations of nature 
when he assumed the military habit, 
and bade him go forth, the champion 
of Christendom, to present glory and 
future paradise; there the peasant, 
inured from infancy to hardy exercise, 
ignorant alike of tiie enjoyments and 
the corruptions of urban society, long 
accustomed to rural labour, and habi- 
tuated equally to the glow of a Russian 
bath or the severity of a Scythian win- 
ter; there the Cossack, whose steed, 
nourished on the steppes of the Don, 
had never yet felt the curb, while his 
master, following his beloved Hetman 
to the theatre of action, bore his for- 
midable lance in his hand, his pistols 
and sword by his side, and his whole 
effects, the fruit of years of warfare, in 
the folds of his saddle. Careless of the fu- 
ture, the children of the desert joyfully 
took their way to the animating fields of 
plunder andtriumph ; mounted on small 
but swift and indefatigable horses, they 
were peculiarly adapted for a country 
where provisions were scanty, forage 
exhausted, and hardships universaL 
The heat of summer, the frost of win- 
ter, were alike unable to check the 
vigoui* of their desultory operations ; 
and when the hosts on eitiier side were 
arrayed in battie, and the charge of 
regular forces was requisite, they often 
appeared with decisive effect at the 
critical moment Urging their horses 
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to full speedy they bore down, by the 
length of their epears and the vehe- 
mence of their onsets the most power- 
ful cftTalry of Western Europe.* 

4. If the whole disposable Russian 
forces had been united upon the Vis- 
tula, they would have presented an 
imposing mass of a hundred and fifty 
thousand waniora, against which aU 
the efforts of Napoleon would, in all 
probability, have been exerted in rain. 
DVii by a strange and unaccountable 
infatuation, at we very moment when 
this formidable contest awaited them 
on the Polish plains, a lai^ge portion of 
their disposable force was drawn off to 
the shores of the Danube, and a Turkish 
superadded to the already overwhelm- 
ing weight of the French war. Of the 
causes Ti^oh led to this unhappy di- 
version, and the grounds which the 
cabinet of St Petersburg set forth in 
vindication of their aggression on the 
Ottoman dominions, a full account 
will be given in the sequel of this 
work;t but» in the mean time, its 
effect in causing a most calamitous 
division of the Russian force is too ob- 
vious to require illustration. At Eylau 

* '' Mounted," says WUbod, " on a little, 
ill-conditioned, but well-bred hone, whidi 
can walk with ease at the rate of five miles an 
hour, or dispute in his speed the race with 
the swiftest, with a short whip on his wrist, 
as he wears no spur, armed with the lanoe, 
a pistol in his girdle, and a sword, the Cos- 
saclc never fears a competitor in single com- 
bat; but in the Polish war he irresisUbly 
attacked every opposing squadron in the 
field. Terror preceded his chaii^e ; and in 
vain discipline endeayoured to present an 
impediment to the protruding pikes. The 
cuirassiers alone preserved some confidence, 
and appeared to baffle the arms and skill of 
the Cossack ; but in the battle of Preussisch- 
Bylau, when the cuirassiers made their des- 
perate charge on the Russian centre, and 
passed through an interval, the Cossacks in- 
stantly bore down on them, speared them, 
unhorsed them, and, in a few moments, five 
hundred and thirtv Cossacks reappeared in 
the field, equipped with the spoils of the 
slain. But thev did not permanently wear 
them ; the steel trophies were conveyed by 
subscription to the Don and the Volga, where 
they are inspectedas trophieaof their prowess, 
and respected as the pride of their kindred 
and glory of their nation."— Wiuboh, 87, 28. 
When the author saw the Cossacks of the 
Don and the Chaard at Paris in Uta 1814, 
this description was still precisely applicable. 

t See Wra, Chap. lxxx. on the Turkish 
War. 



the hostile forces on either side were 
nearly equal, and both retired v^ithout 
any decisive advantage from that scene 
of blood; ten thousand additional 
troops would there have overthrown 
Napoleon, and driven him to a dis- 
astrous retreat, while fifty thousand of 
the best troops of the Muscovite em- 
pire were uselessly employed on the 
banks of the Danube. At the same 
time it must be remembered that the 
war in Moldavia was resolved on, and 
the necessary orders transmitted, before 
the disasters in Prussia were knovni, 
or the pressing necessity for succour 
on the Vistula could have been anti- 
cipated ; the battle of Jena was fought 
on the 14th October, and on the 28d 
November, General BCichelson entered 
Moldavia, and commenced the Turkish 
campaign. But though the Russian 
cabinet is thus not answerable for hav- 
ing given orders to commence an addi- 
tional war unnecessarily in the midst 
of the desperate struggle in the norUi 
of Germany, yet it cannot be relieved 
of the responsibility of having, with- 
out any adequate cause, provoked hos- 
tilities in the southern provinces of its 
empire, at a time when the contest in 
Saxony, if not commenced, might at 
least have been easily foreseen, when 
the resolution to annul the treaty, 
signed by d'Oubril at Paris, had been 
already taken, and all the strength of 
Europe was required to meet the en- 
counter with the conqueror of Auster- 
litz on the banks of the Elbe, j: 

5. While Russia, distracted by the 
varied interests of her mighty domin- 
ions, was thus running the hazard of 
destruction by the imprudent division 
of her forces in presence of the enemy. 
Napoleon was extremely perplexed at 
Posen by the consideration of the Po- 
lish question. The destiny of the Sar- 
matian people, which enters so deeply 

X The determination to reftise the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, signed at Paris by d'Onbrll, 
was taken at St Petersbuiig on the 2Sth An- 
ffust— the Dniester was passed on the 8Sd 
November. The resolution to provoke a 
Turkish war, therefore, was taken after it 
was known that a continued strugffle with 
the enemy, whose strength they had felt at 
Austerlitz, had become inevitable. ~^ia<; 
Chap. xux. 9 78. 
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into the solution of every political 
combination of the nineteenth oentuir, 
here stood in the yetj foremost ranic, 
and called for immediate decision. The 
advance of the French annies thrc^gh 
Prussian Poland towards Warsaw, i£e 
ambiguous, but still encouraging words 
of the Emperor to the numerous de- 
putations which approached him, had 
awakened to the highest degree the 
hopes and expectations of that unfor- 
timate, but impassioned race. A so- 
lemn deputation from Qreat Poland, 
headed by Count Dzadiniki, waited 
upon Napoleon, and announced an ap- 
proaching insurrection of the Polish 
nyation, headed by their nobles, pala- 
tines, and chiefs : a great excitement 
prevailed in Lithuania, and symptoms 
of alarming effervescence were visible 
even in Gkdicia. ThjB crisis was of the 
most violent kind ; an immediate deci- 
sion was called for by imperious neces- 
sity ; Napoleon was much at a loss how 
to act, and the question was warmly 
debated by the council assembled at 
his headquarters. 

6. On the one hand, it was urged by 
the friends of Poland, '' that the only 
ally in the east of Europe, on whom 
France could really and permanently 
depend, was now preparing to range 
itself by her side, and enter into a con- 
test of life or death in her support 
The alliances of cabinets may be dis- 
solved, the friendships of kings may 
be extinguished, but the union of na- 
tions, founded on identity of interest 
and community of feelings may be cal- 
culated upon as of more lasting endur- 
ance. But what people was ever im- 
pelled towards another by such power- 
ful motives, or animated in the alliance 
by such vehement passions, as Poland 
now is towaids France f Alone of all 
great nations, in ancient or modem 
times, she has been partitioned by her 
powerful and ambitious neighbours, 
struck down to the earth by hostile 
armies, and swept, by repeated spolia- 
tions, from the book of existence. Her 
nationality is destroyed, her people 
scattered, her glories at an end. Is it 
possible that these injuries can be for- 
gotten, that such unparalleled calami- 
ties should leave no traces behind 



them, in the breasts of the descendants 
of the Sarmatian race ? Is it not c&t- 
tain, on the contrary, that they have 
left there profound impressions, inera- 
dicable passions, which are ready, on 
the first favourable opportunity, to 
raise throughout the whole scattered 
provinces of the old republic an inex- 
tinguishable flame f Where has the 
Emperor found such faithful followers, 
such devoted fidelity, as in the Polish 
legions of the Italian army, whom 
Muscovite barbarity drove to seek an 
asylam in foreign lands ? Is it expe- 
dient to refrise the proffered aid of a 
hundred thousand such warriors, who 
are ready to fly to his standards from 
the whole widespread fields of Sar- 
matiaf 

7. " True, they are undisciplined — 
without aims, fortresses, magazines, or 
resources--but what does all that sig- 
nify ? Napoleon is in the midst of them ; 
his invincible legiots will precede them 
in the fight; frt>m his enemies and their 
spoilers his victorious sword will wrest 
the implements of war; in the example 
of his followem, they will see the model 
of military discipline. The Poles are 
by nature warriors ; little training or 
oiganisation is requisite to bring ihem 
into the field. When the regular forces 
of Germany had sunk in the conflict, 
their tumiQtuaiy array chased the in- 
fidels from the heart of Austria, and 
delivered Vienna frx>m Mussulman bon- 
dage. Nor is it merely a temporary 
succour which may be anticipated from 
their exertions ; lasting aid, a durable 
alliance, may with confidence be ex- 
pected from their neoes8itie& Sur- 
rounded by the partitioning powers, 
they have no chance of independence 
but in the French alliance; the moment 
they desert it> they wUl be again crush- 
ed oy their ambition. Not only the 
nationality of Poland, but the indivi- 
dual safety of its whole inhabitants, 
must for ever bind them to their de- 
liverers; they well know what cruel 
punishments and confiscations would 
await them should they again fall un- 
der the Muscovite yoke. In restoring 
the cldettof European commonwealths, 
therefore, not only will a memorable 
act of justice be done, a memorable 
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puniflhrnent of iniquity inflicted, but 
a durable alliance on the frontier of 
dvilisation will be formed, and a bar- 
rier erected againat the inroads of bar- 
bariim in the people who, in every 
age, haye devoted their blood to com- 
bating its advancee." 

8. Specious as these arguments were, 
and powerfully as they appealed to the 
generous feelings of our nature, it may 
be doubted whether they were not op- 
posed by others of greater solidity. 
*' It is in vain,*' it was urged in reply, 
** to dwell on the misfortunes of Poland, 
or represent her partition as an an- 
avoidable calamity for which her in- 
habitants are noways answerable. Such 
a misfortune may doubtless sometimes 
occur to a small state surrounded by 
laiger ones ; but was Ihat the case in 
the present instance? On the contrary, 
Poland was originally the most powerful 
nation in the north : her dominions ez- 
tendedfrom the EuxinetotheBaltic, and 
fromSuabiatoSmolensko. All Prussia, 
great part of the Austrian dominions, 
and a large portion of Russia, have at 
different times been carved out of her 
widespread territories. So far from being 
weaker than Russia, she was originally 
much stronger ; and the standards of the 
Jagellons and the Piasts have more than 
once been planted in triumph on the 
walls of the Kremlin. Nevei-theless, her 
history for the last five hundred years 
has been nothing but a succession of 
disasters, illuminated at intervals by 
transient gleams of heroic achievement; 
and, notwithstanding the valour of her 
inhabitants, her frontiers have, from 
the earliest times, been constantly re- 
ceding, until at length she became the 
prey of potentates who had risen to 
importance by acquisitions reft from 
herself. So uniform and undeviating 
a course of misfortune, in a kingdom 
so brave, so enthusiastic, and so popu- 
lous, as even at the moment of its par- 
tition to contain sixteen millions of in- 
habitants, argues some incurable vice 
in its domestic institutions. It is not 
difficult to see what this vice was, when 
we contemplate the uniform and fatal 
weakness of the Executive, the disor- 
ders consequent on an elective mon- 
archy, the inveterate and deadly ani- 



mosity of faction, and the insane de- 
mocratic spirit of a plebeian noblesse, 
which made John Sobieski, a century 
before its final destruction, prophesy 
the approaching ruin of the common- 
wealtL 

9. " Such being the character of 
Polish institutions, as they have been 
ascertained by experience, and proved 
by the ruin of the commonwealth, it 
becomes a most serious question whe- 
ther it is for the interest of France, for 
the aid of such an ally, to incur the 
certain and inveterate hostility of the 
three northern powers. That Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria will thenceforth 
be combined in an indissoluble allianoe 
against France, if Poland is restored, 
and the rich provinces now enjoyed by 
them from its partition wrested from 
their vast dominions, is evident ; and, 
whatever may be thought of the 
strength of the Sarmatian levies, there 
can be but one opinion as to the mill- 
taiy resources which they enjoy. What 
aid can Polish enthusiasm bribg to the 
French standards, to counterbalance 
this strong combination of the greatest 
military powers of Europe? A hundred 
thousand horsemen, brave, doubtless, 
and enthusiastic, but destitute of for- 
tresses, magazines, and resources, and 
inhabiting a level plain, unprotected by 
mountains, rivers, or any natural frt)n- 
tier, and open on all sides to the incur- 
sions of their well-oiganised opponents. 
Supposing that, by tiie aid of the vast 
army and still vaster reputation of Na- 
poleon, they shall succeed at this time 
in beating back the Russian hosts, and 
wresting Lithuania from their grasp, 
what may not be apprehended from the 
appearance of Austria on the theatre 
of conflict, and the debouching of « 
hundred and fifty thousand men in the 
rear of the Qrand Army, when far ad- 
vanced in the deserts of Muscovy? 
That the cabinet of Vienna is prepar- 
ing for the conflict is evident; that 
she is arming is well known ; fear and 
uncertainty as to the future alone re- 
strain her forces. But the stroke which 
by restoring Poland severs Gkdiciafi-om 
her empire, will at once determine her 
policy, and bring the Imperial legions 
in formidable strength to the banks of 
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the Elbe. Even Bupposing that, by an 
unprecedented series of victories, these 
dangers are averted for the moment, 
and the French battalions, loaded with 
honours, regain the Rhine, how is Po- 
land, still torn by intestine faction, and 
destitute of any solid institutions, with- 
out fortresses, or the defence of moun- 
tain ranges, to withstand her formid- 
able miHtary neighbours? How is 
France, at the distance of four hun- 
dred leagues, to protect a power whose 
internal weakness has always been such 
that it has never been able to protect 
itself against its own provinces? If a 
barrier is to be erected against Russian 
ambition, and a state formed dependent 
on the French alliance for its existence, 
far better to look for it in Prussia, whose 
history exhibits as remarkable a rise as 
that of Poland does a decline, and the 
solidity of whose institutions, not less 
than the firmness of *h%r national cha- 
racter, has been decisively exhibited in 
her contest with all the military forces 
of Europe during the Seven Years' 
War." 

10. Pressed by so many difficulties, 
and struck in an especial manner by 
the danger of bringing the forces of 
Austria upon his rear, while engaged 
in the hardships of a winter campaign 
in Poland, Napoleon resolved upon a 
middle course.* Irrevocably fixed upon 
humbling Prussia to the dust, and en- 
tirely in<U£Perent to the irritation which 
he might excite among its people, he 
resolyed to rouse to the uttermost the 
inhabitants of Prussian Poland; but 
at the same time sedulously to abstain 
from any invitations to Qalida to re- 
volt, and even to hold out no encour- 
agement to the Russian provinces of 

• "I love the Poles,** said he to Bapp, 
after having received one of their deputa- 
tions; "their ardour pleases me. I could 
wish to render them an independent people, 
but it is no easy undertakiuff. Too many 
nations are interested in uieir c^oils — 
Austria, Russia, Prussia. If the match is 
once lighted, there is no saying vrhere it 
would stop. My first duty is towards France, 
and it is no part of it to sacrifice its intei'ests 
to Poland— that would lead us too tar. We 
must leave its destinies in the hands of the 
supreme disposer of all things — to Time. It 
will possibly teach us hereafter what course 
we ought to pursue."— BovR. vii 250. 



Lithuania to join the standard of Po- 
lish independence. Kosciusko, who, 
since his heroic achievements in 1794, 
had lived in retirement near Fontaine- 
bleau, was invited by Napoleon to join 
his countrymen; and a proclamation, 
drawn up in his name, was even pub- 
lished in the French papers, in which 
he promised speedily to put himself at 
their head; but the course of time soon 
dispelled the illusion, and it became 
painfully evident to the Poles that their 
illustrious hero, despairing of success, 
or having no confidence in their pre- 
tended aUies, was resolved to bear the 
responsibility of no future insurrec- 
tions under such auspices.t In fact, 
he had been profoundly affected by the 
indifference manifested by all the Euro- 
pean powers to the fate of Poland on 
occasion of the final partition, and tho- 
roughly impressed with the idea that 
no efficacious co-operation could be ex- 
pected from any of them. While, there- 
fore, he rendered full justice to the 
military talents of Napoleon, he did 
not the less despair of seeing the de- 
liverance of Sarmatia in good faith at- 
tempted by his despotic arms. The 
task of rousing the roles in the Prus- 
sian dominions was therefore commit- 
ted to Dombrowski and Wybicki ; the 
former of whom had acquired a de- 
served celebrity at the head of the Po- 
lish Legion in Italy, while the latter 
possessed such influence with his coun- 
trymen as to promise great advantage 
to the cause of Napoleon. 

11. At the same time, every cai-e 
was taken to excite the feelings and 
diminish the apprehensions of the Poles 
of Prussia; heart-stirring prodama- 
tiona in Kosciusko's name'were address- 
ed to them by the generals of their na- 

t ** Eosdusko, " said this fabricated epistle, 
dated let November, '* isabout to place him- 
self in the midst of you. He sees in your 
deliverers no ambitious conquerors; the 
great nation is before you ; Napoleon expects 
you ; Kosciusko calls you. I fiy to your suc- 
cour, never more to leave your side. Worthy 
of the great man whose arm is stretched 
forth for your deliverance, I attach myself 
to your cause never again to abandon it. 
The bright days of Poland have returned ; 
we are under the ngis of a monarch accus- 
tomed to overcome difficulties by miradea" 
— HABDVirBKBO, Ix. 829. 
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tion in the ItaliAQ army; but that 
brave man himself, faithful to the oath 
he had taken to the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, and aware of the delusive nature 
of Napoleon's support, refused to take 
any part in these proceedings ; re- 
sisted all the brilliant offers which he 
made to induce him to engage in his 
service, and even had the boldness, in 
foreign journals, to disavow the letter 
which the French government had pub- 
lished in his name. Notwithstanding 
this reserve, however, the advance of 
the French armies to Warsaw, and the 
sedulous care which they took to save 
the inhabitants from every species of 
insult or contribution, produced an ex- 
traordinary excitement in the Polish 
provinces. Universally they were hail- 
ed 88 deliverers — ^the substantial bene- 
fits, the real protection, the fostering 
tranquillity of the Prussian administra- 
tion, were forgotten in the recollection 
of ancient achievements, and, incited 
by the heart-stirring prospect of com- 
ing independence, i£e nation was fafit 
running into its ancient and ruinous 
anarchy. The public exultation was 
at its height when Napoleon arrived at 
Posen : several regiments were already 
formed in Prussian Poland ; and the 
arrival of the French troops in Warsaw, 
which the Russians evacuated at their 
approach, was universally hailed as the 
first day of Polish restoration. 

12. Napoleon was not insensible to 
the important effects of this national 
enthusiasm, both in augmenting the 
resources of his own army, and inter- 
cepting those of his opponents ; but at 
the same time he felt the necessity of 
not rousing all Poland in a sinular 
manner, or incurring the immediate 
hostility of Austria, by threatening the 
tenure by which she held her Polish 
acquisitions. He resolved, therefore, 
to moderate the general fervour, and 
confine it to the provinces of Prussia, 
where it was intended to excite a con- 
flagration; and this was done by the 
bulletin which appeared on the 1st 
December: — "The love which the 
Poles entertain for their country, and 
the sentiment of nationality, is not only 
preserved entire in the heart of the 
people, but it has become more pro- 



found from misfortune. Their first 
passion, the universal wish, ib to 
become again a nation. The rich 
issue from their chateaus to demand 
with loud ciies the re-establishment 
of the nation, and to offer their chil- 
dren, their fortune, their influence, 
in the cause. That spectacle is truly 
touching. Already they have every- 
where resumed their ancient ooe- 
tumes, their andent customs. Is, 
then, the throne of Poland about to 
be restored, and is the nation destined 
to resume its existence and indepen- 
dence f From the depth of the tomb 
is it destined to start into life f God 
alone, who holds in his hands the com- 
bination of great events, is the arbiter 
of that great political problem, but 
certainly never was an event more me- 
morable or worthy of interest." Situ- 
ated as Napoleon was, the reserve of 
this language was an act of humanity 
as well as justice to the unhappy race 
whose destiny it still held in suspense ; 
but it contributed powerfully to allay 
the rising enthusiasm of the Russian 
and Aostrian provinces of the ancient 
commonwealth ; and the prudent, de- 
spairing of any national resurrection 
from such an ally, b^gan to ask, "if 
the restoration of the republic of Po- 
land could in good faith be expected 
from the man who had extinguished 
the liberty of his own country I ** 

18. One chance, and only one, re- 
mained to Napoleon of smootiiing 
away the difiiculties which surround- 
ed the I'estoration of Poland, and that 
consisted in the proposal, which at this 
time he made to Austria, to exchange 
its share of Poland for its old province 
of Silesia. During the negotiation 
with Prussia for a separate peace, he 
only held out the prospect of this ex- 
change in a doubtfiil manner to the 
cabinet of Vienna ; but no sooner had 
the King of Prussia refused to ratify 
the armistice of Charlottenburg, than 
G^eral Andrdossi was authorised to 
propose it formally to that power. 
Count Stadion replied, that the good 
faith of the Imperial government would 
not permit them to accept a possession 
whose' surrender was not assented to 
by Prussia ; and it would indeed have 
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been an extraordinary fault in policy, 
as well aa breach of morality, to haye 
thuB despoiled a friendly power and re- 
opened an ancient wound, at the yerr 
moment when a concentration of aU 
energies was required to resist the ene- 
my who threatened to destroy all the Eu- 
ropean states. In consequence of this 
refusal, the conduct of Napoleon, in re- 
gard to Poland, became stiU moreguard- 
ed ; and, although a provisional goTem- 
ment and local administration were 
formed at Warsaw, yet none but na- 
tives of Prussian Poland were admitted 
to any share in the direction of affairs. 
Meanwhile the conduct of Austria was 
so dubious as to inspire no small dis- 
quietude for the rear of the Qrand 
Army. Already sixty thousand men 
were assembledin Bohemia; new troops 
were daily directed towards Galicia, 
and the greatest activity was displayed 
in forming magazines in both these 
provinces. When questioned concern- 
ing these armaments, the cabinet of 
Vienna returned only evasive answen^ 
alleging the necessity of making their 
frontiers respected by the numerous 
armies by which they were surrounded. 
Napoleon saw well that the Austrians 
were dissembling; but he concealed his 
resentment, and merely sent G^eral 
Andr^ossi to Vienna to keep a more 
vigilant eye on the warlike prepara- 
tions which were going forward. 

14 During his stay at Posen, the 
French Emperor made, on repeated 
occasions, the strongest professions of 
his resolution to support the Turks 
against the invasion of the Russians 
To the Prussian plenipotentiaries at 
Charlottenburg he declared, " That the 
greatest of all the evils which Prussia 
has occasioned to France by the late 
war, is the shock they have given to 
the independence ox the Ottoman 
Porte ; as the imperious commands of 
the Emperor of Russia have brought 
back to the government of Wallachia 
and Moldavia the hospodars, justly 
banished from their administration ; 
which, in effect, reduces their principal- 
ities to the raxik of Russian provinces. 
But the full and complete indepen- 
dence of the Ottoman empire will ever 
be the object moit at heart with the Emr 



peror, as it is indispensable for the se- 
curity of France and Italy. He would 
esteem the successes of the present war 
of litUe value, if they did not give him 
the means of reinstating the Sublime 
Porte in complete independence^ In 
conformity with these principles, the 
Emperor is determined that, imtU the 
Sultan shall have recovered the full 
and entire command both of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, and in completely «e- 
eured in hie own independence, the 
French troops will not evacuate any 
part of the countries they have con- 
quered, or which may hereafter fall 
into their power." The same resolu- 
tion was publicly announced in the 
bulletins, when intelligence of the ill- 
judged invasion of the principalities 
arrived; and yet, within six months 
afterwards, though Turkey had faith- 
fully and gallantly stood to the French 
alliance under circumstances of ex- 
treme peril, Napoleon, as will shortly 
appear, signed a treaty at Tilsit^ by 
which not only were Wallachia and 
Moldavia ceded to Russia^ but pro- 
vision was made for the partition of 
the whole Turkish dominions in Eu- 
rope! 

15. While this great political ques- 
tion was under discussion, during the 
fortnight that the Emperor^s stay con- 
tinued at Posen, the army in great 
force approached the Vistula ; but the 
severity of the weather, and the inces- 
sant fatigue of the troops, in the long 
and dreuy marches through that mo- 
notonous country at so indement a 
season, produced a general feeling of 
despondency among the soldiers, and 
gave rise to a fermentation which even 
Napoleon deemed alarming. To the 
intoxication consequent on the vic- 
tory of Jena had succeeded a mortal 
disquietude, when, immediately after 
such glorious successes, instead of the 
cantonments and repose which they ex- 
pected, they found themselves dragged 
on in the depth of winter to begin a 
new campaign, amidst pathless snows 
and gloomy forests. Even the heroic 
Lannes was so impressed with these 
difficulties, that he wrote to Napoleon 
in the strongest terms, advising the 
cessation of hostilities, and describing 
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the anarchy and confusion which pre- 
vailed in Poland, from which no effi- 
cient aid could be expected.* In order 
to dispel these sinister presentiments, 
Napoleon took advantage of the anni- 
versary of the battle of Austerlitz to 
address an animating proclamation to 
his army. ''Soldiers! this day year, 
at this very hour, you were on tiie me- 
morable field of Austerlitz. The Rus- 
sian battalions fled in terror before you, 
or, surrounded on all sides, laid down 
their arms to their conquerors. On 
the day following they read the words 
of peace, but they were deceitful 
Hardly had they escaped, by the effects 
of a generosity perhaps blamable, from 
the disasters of the third coalition, 
than they set on foot a fourth ; but 
the new ally on whose skilful tactics 
they placed all their hopes, is already 
destroyed. His strongholds, his capi- 
tal, his magazines, two hundred and 
eighty standards, seven hundred field- 
pieces, five first-rate fortresses, are in 
our power. The Oder, the Wartha, 
the deserts of Poland, have been alike 
unable to restrain your steps. Even 
the storms of winter have not arrested 
you an instant ; you have braved all, 
surmounted aU. Everything has flown 
at your approach. In vain have the 
Russians endeavoured to defend the 
capital of the ancient and illustrious 
Poland. The French eagle hovers over 
the Vistula : the brave and unfortu- 
nate Poles, when they behold you, 

* " After the sunoess of the Prussian war, 
Lannes wished to halt upon the Oder, and 
expressed that opinion without restraint. 
On arriving at Bromberg after a eevere 
march, he wrote to Buonaparte that he had 
traversed a sandy, barren, uninhabited coun- 
try, with the exception of the dimate only 
fit to be compared with the desert to be 
crossed in passing from Egypt to Syria ; that 
the soldiers were cast down and stricken 
with the fever arising from the damp soil and 
season ; that the Poles were little disposed 
for insurrection, and trembling under the 
yoke of their masters ; that their disposition 
should not be estimated by the factitious en- 
thusiasm of a few nobles attracted to Posen 
by the love of noise and novelty. That at 
bottom they were ever/riw)l<n«, divided, and 
dmrganised, and that in strivine to recon- 
stitute them as a nation, the blood of France 
would be spent in vain in a work neither 
solid nor permanent"— Thibrs, Contulai et 
VBmpire, vL 267. 



imagine that they see the soldiers of 
Sobieski returning from his memor- 
able expedition t Soldiers t we shall 
not again lay down our arms till a 
general peace has secured the power 
of our allies, and restored to our com- 
merce liberty and its colonies. On the 
Elbe and the Oder we have oonquei*ed 
Pondicherry, our establishments in the 
Eastern Seas, the Cape of Gkwd Hope, 
and the Spanish colonies. Who has 
given the Russians right to hope that 
they can balance the weight of destiny? 
Who has authorised them to overturn 
such great designs ? Are not they and 
we the soldiers of Austerlitz ? " Even 
in the forests of Poland, and amidst 
ice and snow, the thoughts of Napoleon 
were incessantly fixed on England and 
the East ; and it was to overthrow 
her power on the banks of the Ganges 
that a campaign was undertaken in tiie 
depth of winter on the shores of the 
Vistula. 

16. This proclamation, dictated by 
a profound knowledge of the French 
character, produced an extraordinary 
effect upon the soldiers. It was dis- 
tributed with profusion over all Ger- 
many, and none but an eyewitness 
could credit the influence which it had 
in restoring the spirit of the men. The 
veterans in the fi*ont line forgot their 
fatigues and privations, and thought 
only of soon terminating the war by a 
second Austerlitz on the banks of the 
Vistula ; those who were approaching 
by forced marches in the rear, re- 
doubled their exertions to join their 
comrades in the more forward stations, 
and counted the days till they gained 
sight of the eagles which appeared to 
be advancing to immortal renown. 
The better to improve upon these dispo- 
sitions, and at the sitme time establish 
a durable record of theglorious achieve- 
ments of his troops. Napoleon, by a 
decree published on the same day, gave 
orders for the erection of a splendid 
edifice on the site of the convent of 
the Madeleine, at the end of the Boule- 
vards Italiens at Paris, with the in- 
scription — "The Emperor Napoleon 
to the soldiers of the Grand Army." 
In the interior were to be inscribed, on 
tablets of marble, the names of all those 
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who had been present in the battles of 
Marengo, Austerlitz, and Jena ; on ta- 
blets of gold, the names of all those who 
had fallen in these memorable conflicts. 
There also were to be deposited the 
arms, statues, standards, colours, and 
monuments of every description, taken 
during the two campaigns by the Grand 
Army. Every year! a great solemnity 
was to commemorate, on the 2d De- 
cember, the glory of these memorable 
days; but, in the discourses or odes 
made on the occasion, no mention was 
ever to be made of the Emperor : like 
the statues of Brutus and Oassius at the 
funeral of Junia, his exploits, it was 
well known, would only be the more 
present to the mind from being with- 
drawn from the sight 

17. This project took a strong hold 
of the imagination of Napoleon : he 
gave immediate orders for the forma- 
tion of plans for the edifice, and the 
purchase of all the buildings in the 
vicinity, in order to form a vast circu- 
lar 2>^oe of uniform buildings around 
it; and, as a previous decree had di- 
i-ected the construction of the Bourse 
or public exchange on that situation, 
he shortly after dii-ected the minister 
of the interior to look out for another 
isolated situation for that structure, 
" worthy of the grandeur of the capi- 

* "I will have nothing in wood. The 
spectators should be ranged on benches of 
marble forming the steps of this amphi- 
theatre of the public— Nothing in this 
temple should be movable and ctuuifi^eable ; 
everything, on the contrary, should be fixed 
in its place.— No wood must be used in the 
construction of such a temple.— Granite and 
iron are the materials for such a monument. 
— Granite must be found for the other monu- 
ments which I shall institute, which by 
their nature, may admit of thirty, forty, or 
fifty years for their construction. I intend 
to erect such a temple as might have stood 
at Athens, and has not hitherto existed in 
Paris. All the interior sculpture must be in 
marble, and sculpture fitted to grace the 
mIoom and banqueting rooms of the toivet of 
Paris bankers, must not be proposed. Mere 
ornament is neither simple nor noble ; no- 
thing that is not durable must be employed 
in this monument. I repeat that we must 
have no upholsterers' work, not even cur- 
tains."— Napoleon au Miniscre de VliUerieure 
Finkenttein, 30th May 1807 ; Thiers' Constdat 
et VBmpvre. — Napoleon was endowed with 
the real soul of an artist ; like Michael An- 
VOL. VI. 



tal, and the greatness of the business 
which will one day be transacted with- 
in its walls." The Place which it 
fronted was to retain its title " de la 
Concorde," " for that it is," said Napo- 
leon, " which renders Fi*ance invin- 
cible." He was desirous that the 
monument should be an imitation of 
the Pantheon, or some other Grecian 
temple, and constructed entirely of the 
most durable and costly materials. The 
interior, in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, was to be arranged with seats 
of solid marble ; iron, bronze, and 
granite, intermingled with letters of 
gold, were alone to be employed in 
the inside. Among the designs pre- 
sented, he at once fixed on that which 
has since been adopted for that exqui- 
site structure.* Such was the origin 
of those beautiful edifices, the Church 
of the Madeleine and the Exchange at 
Paris ; and which, carried on through 
other reigns, and completed under 
another dynasty, with that grandeur 
of conception and perseverance in exe- 
cution by which the public edifices 
in Paris are distinguished, will for cen- 
turies attract the educated from all 
countries to Paris, as the centre of 
modem architectural beauty. To the 
world, at that time. Napoleon revealed 
no other design in the structure of the 

gelo, he would have placed another Panthe- 
on in the air. Had fortune not made him 
the first general, he was qualified to have 
become the greatest artist of modern times 
— ^another proof among the many which his- 
tory affoi-ds of the truth of Johnson's ob- 
servation, that "genius is nothing but strong 
natural parts accidentally turned in one di- 
rection.' Tett strange mixture of the great 
and the little in that extraordinary mind, 
even when engaged with those lofty designs 
destined to perpetuate glorious deeds to re- 
mote a^e^ he could not forget the senseless 
jealousies of the moment. His observation 
as to the sculptures in the salons of the 
bankers' wives at Paris was a hit at Madame 
Recamier, the object of his extreme jealousy 
on account of her beauty, which almost bal- 
anced his colossal fame, and whose suite of 
rooms had been richly ornamented in that 
style,— another proof of the truth of the 
same great moralist's observation, " that no 
one ever raised himself from a private sta- 
tion to great eminence among men, who did 
not unite commanding qualities to mean- 
nesses which would be inconceivable in or- 
dinary men." 

U 
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Hadelabe tlum that of a monument 
to the Grand Army; hnt, penetrated 
with the magnitude of the minion 
with which he wm persuaded he wm 
intrusted — ^that of dosing the wounds 
of the Revolution — he in his secret 
heart destioed for it another and a 
greater object He intended to hare 
made it an expiatory monument to 
Louis XYL, Marie Antoinette, and the 
other TictizDS of the Reyolution — a de- 
sign which he did not propose to de- 
clare for ten yean, when the feyer of 
reyolutionary ideas was in a great 
measure exhausted; and therefore it 
was, that he directed its fh>nt to face 
the centre of the Place Louis XV., 
where those august mar^rrs had per- 
ished, and constructed it on the site 
of the Madeleine, near which their un- 
coffined remains still lay in an undis- 
tinguished graye.* 

• "No one bat myaelC said he, "ooald 
restore the memory of Louis XVI., and wash 
from the pation the crimes with which a few 
galley slaves and an unhappy fotality had 
stained it The Bourbons being of his 
fomily, and resting on external suooour, in 
striving to do so, would have been orasider- 
ed as only avenging their own cause, and 
have increased the public animositv. I, on 
the contrary, sprung from the people, would 
have purifled taeir glory, by expelling tnax 
their ranks those who had disgraoed them, 
and such was my intoition ; but it was ne- 
cessary to proceed with caution : the three 
expiatory altars at 8t Denis were only the 
commencement ; the Temple of Olory on the 
foundation of the Madeline was destined to 
be consecrated to this purpose with a fiur 
greater eclat It was there that ntar their 
tomb, above their very bones^ the monu- 
ments of men, and the ceremonies ot reli- 
gion, would have raised a memorial to the 
memory of the political victims of the Revo- 
lution. This was a secret which was not 
communicated to above ten persons; but it 
was necessary to allow it to transpire in 
some degree to these who were intrusted 
with the preparation of designs for the edi- 
fice. I would not have revMled the dedgn 
for ten years^ and even then I would have 
employed every imaginable precaution, and 
taken care to avoid every possibility of of- 
fence. All would have applauded it ; and 
no one could have suffered from its effects. 
Everything, in sudi cases, depends on the 
mode and time of execution. Camot would 
never have ventured under mv government 
to write an apology for the death of the King, 
but he did so under tiie Bourbons. The dif- 
ference lay here ; that I would have marched 
witii pubUc opinion to punish it, whilst pub- 
lic opinion marched with him, so as to ren- 
der him una8sallable.'*--IjABCABHit i. 870, 871. 



18. The commencement of a winter 
campaign, which would obviously be 
attended with no ordinary blooduied, 
required unusual precautions for the 
protection of the long line of oommu- 
nication of the Grand Army, and the 
efforts of Napoleon were incessant to 
effect this object The march of troops 
through Gennany was urged forward 
with all possible rapidity; some at- 
tempts at insurrection in Hesse were 
crushed with great seyerity ; the con- 
scripts, as they arriyed from the Rhine 
or Itsly at the different stations in the 
Prussian states, were organised and 
sent into the field almost before they 
had acquired the rudiments of the 
military art ; and the subeidiaiy con- 
tingents of Saxoi^, Hease-Cassel, and 
the states of the Rhenish confederacy, 
raised to double their fixed amount. 
By these means not only were the rear 
and communications of the Grand 
Army preseryed from danger, but suc- 
cessiye additions to its actiye force 
were constantly obtained ; while at 
the same time Austria, whose formid- 
able armaments on the Bohemian 
frontier already excited the attention 
of the Emperor, and had giyen rise 
to pointed and acrimonious remon- 
strances from his military enyoy, Gene- 
ral Andr^OBsi, to the cabinet of Vienna, 
was oyerawedf 

19. How to maintain these yast and 
hourly increasing armaments was a 

t In an audience of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, whidi that ffenenJ obtained, he said, 
with more of muitaxy frankness than di- 

f»lomatic ambiguitv : — '* The Emperor Napo- 
eon fears neither his avowed nor his secret 
enemies. Judging of intentions bv public 
acts, he is too dear-sighted not to oive into 
hidden dispositions; and in this view, he 
would infimtely regret if we were compelled 
to arrive at the condusion, that the consider- 
able armaments which your Mi^esty has 
had on foot since the commencement of hos- 
tilities were intended to be directed, in cer- 
tain events, against himself. Tour Majesty 
appears to have assembled on the flank of 
the French army all your disposable forces, 
with magazines beyond all proportion to 
their amount. The Emperor asks what is 
the intention of this army wliile he is en- 
gaged with Bussia on the banks of the Vis- 
tula ? Ostensibly intended for the preserva- 
tion of neutrality, how can sudi an object be 
its real destination, when there is not the 
slightest chance of its being threatened.*— 
BiGMOir, vL S8. 
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more difficult qoestion ; bat here, too, 
the inde&tigable activity of the Em- 
peror, and his grinding system of mak- 
ing war support war, contriyed to find 
resources. Requisitions of enormous 
mi^gnitade were made from all the 
cities in his rear, especially those which 
had been enriched by the commerce of 
England: Napoleon seemed resolyed 
that their ill-gotten wealth should, in 
the first instance, be devoted to the 
necessities of his troops. The decrees 
against English commerce were every- 
where made a pretext for subjecting 
the mercantile dtiee to contributions 
of astounding amount Fifty millions 
of francs (£2,000,000) were, imme- 
diately upon its occupation, demanded 
from Hamburg as a ransom for its 
English merchandise, seijsed in virtue 
of the decree of 21st November; and 
it only escaped by the immediate pay- 
ment of sixteen millions, (£640,000.) 
In addition to this, that unhappy city, 
which had taken no part in hostilities 
against France, was ordered to furnish 
at once fifty thousand greatcoats for 
the use of the troops ; while Lilbeck, 
which had been successively pillaged 
by the troops of Blucher and Bema- 
dotte, was compelled to yield up four 
hundred thousand lasts of com,* and 
wood to the value of sixty thousand 
pounds ; Leipsic redeemed its English 
merchandise for ten million of fr^cs, 
(£400,000), while all the other Hanse 
Towns were subjected to equally severe 
requisitions ; and the great impost of 
one hundred and six^-nine millions 
of francs (£6,800,000), imposed after 
the battle of Jena, was everywhere 
collected from the Prussian territories 
with a rigour which greatly added to 
its nominal amount Under pretext 
of executing the decree against Eng- 
lish commerce, pillage was exercised 
in so undisguised a manner by the 
French inferior agents, that it attract- 
ed in many places the severe animad- 
version of the chiefs of the army. Thus, 
while the decrees of the Emperor pro- 
fessed to be grounded on the great 
principle of compelling the English 
government^ by the pressure of mer- 

* Each last weighs 2000 kilograinmes, or 
about half a ton.— BouB. viL 24]). 



oaatile embarrassment, to accede to 
the liberty of the seas, in their execu- 
tion he had already departed from their 
ostensible object; and, while the mer- 
chandise seized was allowed to remain 
in the emporiums of British conmieroei, 
its confiscation was made a pretext for 
subjecting neutral states or towns to 
inordinate requisitions for the support 
of the Grand Army.f 

20. By these different means Napo- 
leon was enabled, before the middle of 
December, not only to bring a very 
great force to bear upon the Vistula^ 
but to have the magazines and equip- 
ments necessary for enabling it to keep 
the field, during the rigours of a Polish 
winter, in a complete state of prepara- 
tion. He was particularly solicitous 
for the increase and remounting of his 
cavalry, yrbiak had suffered extremely 
during the fiitiguing marches of Uie 
preceding campaign. Four splendid 
regiments of cuirassierB, and five of 
light horse, formed by the sedulous 
care of Murat> were ordered up from 
Naples; and an immense establishment 
for cavalxy was organised at Spandau, 
where all the horses taken from the 
enemy, and all that could be purchased, 
were collected, and distributed among 
the different corps which required 
theuL The army in Italy was put on 
the war footing, to overawe Austria, 
and raised to 52,000 men. Fifty thou- 
sand more were on their march from 
the interior for the Grand Army. In 
all 800,000 men, in Germany, Italy, 
and Poland, were assembled round the 
standards of Napoleon, which, after 
making all deductions, promised to 
afford 160,000 ready for active service 
in the field. To make room for this 

t Ab on example at once of the enormous 
magnitude of these contributions, and the 
provident care of the Emperor for the health 
and comfort of hie troops, reference may be 
made to hia letter to the French governor of 
Stetttai, flrom which contributions to the 
amount of twenty million ftancs (£800,000) 
were demanded, though the city onlv con- 
tained thirty -two thousand inhabitants. 
"You must seize goods to the amount of 
twenty millions, but do it by rule, and crive 
reoeipta Take payment as much as posdble 
in kind ; the great stores of wine which its 
cellars contain would be of inestimable im- 
portance. It is wine which in winter can 
alone give the victory."— Bionov, tL 99. 
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immense force, the front was adranced 
towards the enemy. Davoust and Mu- 
rat had entered Warsaw at the end of 
Noyember, which was abandoned by the 
Prussians at their approach ; and two 
days afterwards they crossed the Vistu- 
la, and occupied the important tite-de- 
pont of Praga on its right bank, which 
was in like manner evacuated without 
a struggle. On the right Lannes sup- 
ported them, and spread himself as far 
as the Bug; while on the left, Ney had 
already made himself master of Thorn, 
and marched out of that fortress, sup- 
ported by the cavalry of Bessi^res and 
followed by the corps of Bemadotte. 
In the centra, Soult and Augereau were 
preparing with the utmost activity to 
surmount the difficulties of the passage 
of the Vistula at Plock and Modlin. 
Thus eight corps were assembled, ready 
for active service, on that river, which, 
even after taking into view all the 
losses of the campaign, and the numer- 
ous detachments requisite to keep up 
the communications in the rear, could 
in all bring a hundred thousand men 
into the field ; while the powerful rein- 
forcements on their march, through 
Prussia and Poland, promised to en- 
able the Emperor to keep up the active 
force in front at that great numerical 
amount 

21. The Emperor Alexander was far 
from having an equal force at his dis- 
posal. The first aimy, under Benning- 
sen, consisting of sixty-eight battalions 
and one hundred and twenty- fivesquad- 
rons, could muster forty-five thousand 
men, organised into four divisions, 
under Ostermann Tolstoy, Sacken, 
Prince Gallitzin, and Sidmaratski. It 
arrived on the Vistula in the middle 
of November. The second, consisting 
also of sixty-eight battalions and one 
hundred squadrons, arranged in the 
divisions of Touchkofij Doctoroffj Es- 
sen, and Aurepp, was about thirty 
thousand strong, its regiments having 
not yet filled up the chasms made by 
the rout of Austerlitz. The wreck of 
the Prussian forces, re-organised and 
directed under the able management 
of General Lestocq, did not number 
more than fifteen thousand men, when 
the requisite gariisons for Dantzic and 



Qraudenz were completed from its shat- 
tered ranks. Thus the total allied 
forces were not above ninety thousand 
strong, and, for the actual shock of war 
in the field, not more than seventy-five 
thousand men could be relied on. This 
imposing array was under the com- 
mand of Field-marshal Eamenskoi, a 
veteran of the school of Suwarroff, 
nearly eighty years of age, and little 
qualified to measure swords with the 
conqueror of Western Europe. But 
the known abilities of Benningsen and 
Buxhowden, the two next in command, 
would, it was hoped, compensate for 
his want of experience in the novel art 
of warfare which Napoleon had intro- 
duced. 

22. Headquarters had been estab- 
lished at Pultusk since the 12th No- 
vember : Warsaw, all the bridges of the 
Vistula, were in the hands of the Allies ; 
and the firmness of their countenance 
gave rise to a belief that they were dis- 
posed to dispute the passage of that 
river with the invaders. Until the ar- 
rival of the second army under Bux- 
howden, however, which was advancing 
by forced marches from the Niemen, 
they were in no condition to keep their 
ground against the French ; and it was 
deemed better to give them the moral 
advantage arising from the occupation 
of the Polish capital, than to hazard a 
general engagement with so decided an 
inferiority of force. After some incon- 
siderable skumishes, therefore, the Rus- 
sians fell back at all points, their ad- 
vanced posts were all vrithdrawn across 
the Vistula, and Warsaw, evacuated on 
the 28th, was occupied by Davoust on the 
80th November. Previousto the opening 
of the winter campaign, Alexander ad- 
dressed the following proclamation to 
his soldiers: — "Prussia formerly was 
the barrier between France and Russia, 
when Napoleon's tyranny extended 
over all Germany. But now the flame 
of war has burst out also in the Prus- 
sian states, and after great misfortunes, 
that monarchy has been struck down, 
and the conflagration now menaces the 
frontiera of our territory. It would be 
useless to prove to the Russians, who 
love the glory of their country, and 
are ready to undei^o evety sacrifice to 
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maintain it, how such events have con- 
tributed to render our present efforts 
inevitable. If honour alone compelled 
Tis to draw our sword for the protec- 
tion of our allies, how much more are 
we now called upon to combat for our 
own safety ? We have in consequence 
taken all the measures which the na- 
tional security requires — our army has 
received orders to advance beyond the 
frontier — Field-marshal Kamenskoi has 
been appointed to the command, with 
instructions to march v igorously against 
the enemy — all our faithful subjects 
will unite their prayers with ours to 
the Most High, who disposes of the fate 
of empires and battles, that he wiU pro- 
tect our just cause, and that his victo- 
rious arm and blessing may direct the 
Russian army, employed in the defence 
of European freedom." 

23. Sensible of the inferiority of its 
forces to those which Napoleon had 
assembled on the Vistula from all the 
states of Western Europe, the Russian 
cabinet made an application to the 
British government for a portion of 
those subsidies which she had so libe- 
rally granted on all former occasions 
to tiie powers who combated the com- 
mon enemy of European independence ; 
and, considering that the whole weight 
of the contest had now fallen on Rus- 
sia, and the danger had now approach- 
ed her own frontiers, they demanded, 
not without reason, a loan of six mil- 
lions sterling, of which one was to be 
paid down immediately for the indis- 
})ensable expenses connected with the 
opening of the campaign. It was easy 
to see, however, from the answer to 
this demand now, that the spirit of Pitt 
no longer directed the British councils. 
The request was refused by the min- 
istry on the part of government ; but 
it was proposed that a loan should be 
contracted for in England for the ser- 
vice of Russia, and that, for the secu- 
rity of the lenders, the duties on Eng- 
lish merchandise, at present levied in 
the Russian harbours, should be re- 
pealed, and in lieu thereof, the same 
duties should be levied at once in the 
British harbours, and applied to the 
payment of the interest of tbe loan to 
the British capitalists. This strange 



proposition, which amounted to a de- 
claration of want of confidence, both 
in the integrity of the Russian govern- 
ment and the solvency of the Russian 
finances, was of course rejected, and 
the result was, that no assUtanee, either 
in men or money, wae afforded by Eng- 
land to her gaUant cUly in this tital 
gtruggle. An instance of parsimony and 
blindness beyond all example cfdami- 
tons and discreditable, when it is con- 
sidered that Russia was at that moment 
bearing the whole weight of France on 
the Vistula, and that England had at 
her disposed twenty millions in subsi- 
dies, and a hundred thousand of the 
best soldiers in Europe. 

24. No sooner had the advanced 
guards of Buxhowden's army begun to 
arrive in the neighbourhood of Pul- 
tusk, than Kamenskoi, whose great age 
had by no means extinguished the 
vigour by which he was formerly dis- 
tinguished, made a forward movement 
Headquarters were advanced to Na- 
sielsk, and the four divisions of Ben- 
ningsen's army cantoned between the 
Ukra, the Narew, and the Bug ; while 
Buxhowden's divisions, as they succes; 
sively arrived, were stationed between 
Golymin and Makow ; and Lestocq, on 
the extreme right of the Allies, en^ 
camped on the banks of the Drewentz, 
on the great road leading to Thorn, was 
advanced almost up to the walls of that 
fortress. The object of this general ad- 
vance was to circumscribe the French 
quarters on the right bank of the Vis- 
tula ; and as it was known that Napo- 
leon with his guards was still at Posen, 
hopes were entertained that his troops 
would be entirely driven firom the right 
bank before his arrival, and the river 
interposed between the winter quarters 
of the two armies. 

25. No sooner did Napoleon hear of 
this forward movement of the Russians, 
than he broke up from his quarters at 
Posen on 16th December, and arrived 
at Warsaw two days afterwards. No 
words can do justice to the warlike and 
patriotic enthusiasm which burst forth 
in that capital when they beheld the 
hei*o whom they hailed as their deliv- 
erer actually within their walls, and 
saw the ancient arms of Poland affixed 
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to the door of the hotel where the pro- 
viflional goyernment of Prussian Poland 
was established. The nobility flocked 
into the capital from all quarters ; the 
peasantry everywhere assembled in the 
cities, demancUng arms; the national 
dress was generally resumed ; national 
airs were universally heard; several 
regiments of horse were speedily raised, 
and before the conclusion of the cam- 
paign, thirty thousand men were en- 
rolled in disciplined regiments, from 
the Prussian provinces alone of tiie an- 
cient monarchy. To secure for them- 
selves the powerful support of the 
French Emperor, the Polish leaders 
were desirous not only that the entire 
Sarmatian nation should be restored, 
but that a prince of his own family 
should be placed on its throne. With 
this view they suggested Murat, the 
Emperor^s brother-in-law, whose great 
reputation, especially as a cavalry of- 
ficer, and his chivalrous character, 
seemed to point him out as peculiarly 
adapted for a nation whose nobles had 
boasted, in the days of their glory, that 
if the heaven itself were to fall, they 
would support it on the points of their 
lances. But Napoleon knew both the 
Poles and Murat too well to go into 
any such proposal " I have not here," 
said he, " to beg a throne for my family 
— I have thrones enough to bestow with- 
out asking. Tell ike Poles it is not by 
means of precautions, and personal cal- 
culations,thatnationsaredeliveredfrom 
a foreign yoke. I have come here for 
the general interest of Europe, to en- 
gage in one of the most difficult of en- 
terprises, from which the Poles have 
more to gain than any other people. 
Their national existence is at stake, 
and not merely the general interests of 
Europe. If by unbounded devotion 
they second me sufficiently to secure 
success, I will award to them their in- 
dependence. If not, I wiU do nothing, 
and leave them to the Russians and 
Prussians." The general enthusiasm 
did not make Napoleon forget his po- 
licy : the provisional government was 
established by a decree of the Emperor, 
only ''until the fate of Prtutian Pdand 
was determined by a general peace ;*' 
and the prudent began to entertain mel- 



ancholy presages in regard to the fdture 
destiny of a realm thus agitated by the 
passion of independence, and the gen- 
erotis sentiments of patriotio ardour, 
with only a quarter of. its former in- 
habitants to maintain the straggle 
against its numerous and formidable 
enemies. 

26. Having taken the precaution to 
establish strong tites-de-ptmt at Praga, 
the outwork of Warsaw, Modlin, Thorn, 
and all the bridges which he held over 
the Vistula, Napoleon lost not an in- 
stant in resuming the offensive in order 
to repel this dangerous incursion of the 
enemy. Davoust, who formed the ad- 
vanced guard ot the army, was pushed 
forward from Praea on the road to- 
wards Pultusk, and soon arrived on the 
Bug; and, after havingreconnoitrsd the 
whole left bank of that river, finom its 
confluence with the Narew to its junc- 
tion with the Vistula, made prepara- 
tions for effecting the passage at Oker- 
nin, a little below the junction with 
the Ukra. The Cossacks and the Rus- 
sian outposts lined the opposite bank, 
and the difficulties of the passage were 
considerable ; but ihej were not in suf- 
ficient force to dispute it in a serious 
manner; and after some sharp skir- 
mishing, the experienced talents of 
General Gkiuthier, who was intrusted 
with the enterprise, established the 
French on the right bank, where they 
soon after sustained a neveaee action 
with the Russian advanced guard at 
Pomichowo. The Muscovites, however, 
returned in greater foree ; and the resnlt 
was, that the French advanced goarda 
were cut off, and the detachment to 
which they belonged fell back to tiie 
tSte-de-pont established at tiie river. 
Meanwnile Soult and Augereau in the 
centre advanced to Plonsk, and Key 
and Bemadotte, with Bessidres* cavalry, 
moved forward on the left from Thorn 
to Soldau and Biezun, in such a manner 
as to threaten to interpose between the 
detached corps under Lestocq and Ben- 
ningsen's main body, which was con- 
centrated in the neighbourhood of 
Nasielsk. 

27. This partisan warfare continued 
for ten days without any decisive re- 
sult on ei^er side ; but the arrival of 
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l^apoleon at Warsaw was the mgnal for 
the commencement of more important 
operations. On the 23d December, at 
daybreak, he set out from that capital 
for the army, with the Guards and 
Laimes' corpB, and no aooner aixived 
at the advanced posts of Davoust^ than 
he dictated on the spot directions for 
forcing the passage of the Ukra, which 
had hitherto bounded all their incur- 
siona* The operation was carried into 
effect with the happiest success at 
CzamoYo, and with that ardour with 
which the presence of the Emperor 
nerer failed to animate the troops. 
After a severe action of fourteen hours, 
the passage was forced, and Count 
Ostermann, who' commanded the Rus- 
sian lear-guaid, retreated upon Na- 
sielsk. In this weU-contested a£fair 
each party had to lament the loss of 
about a tiiousand men. Elamenskoi, 
finding the barrier which covered the 
front of his position forced, gave orders 
for concentrating his fbroes towards 
Pultusk on the Karew, and the Allies 
accordingly fell back at all points. 
They were vigorously punued by the 
French, and another desperate conflict 
took place next day in front of Kasielsk, 
between General Rapp and the Rus- 
sians under Count Ostermann Tolstoy, 
in which the latter were worsted, but 
not without a severe loss to the assail- 
ants; In this warm conflict the opposite 
bodies had become so intermingled that 
Colonel OuvarofT, an aide-de-camp of 
Alexander, was made prisoner by the 
French; whfle Count Philippe deS<%ur, 
destined for future celebrity as the his- 

• "Napoleon,** savsRapp, "no sooner ar- 
rived in sight of Okemln. than he reoon- 
nottred the portion of the BuMiana, and the 
plain which it was neoesaary to paaa before 
arriving at the river. Covered with woods, 
intersected by marshes, it was almost as dif- 
iloult to traverse as the fleldworks, whieh 
were bristling with Cossack% were to carry 
on the opposite bank. The Emperor sur- 
veyed them long and with dose attention ; 
but as the thickets of wood in some places 
intercepted his view, he caosed a ladder to 
be brought, and ascended to the roof of a 
cottage where he completed his observations. 
He then said, ' It will do— send an officer,' 
and when he arrived, dictated on the wpot 
the minute directions for the movement of 
all the corps during the operation, which 
are preserved in Dnmas, xm. 187."— Bapf, 
ISS. 



torian of the still more memorable 
campaign of 1812, and attached to Na- 
poleon's household, fell into the hands 
of the Russians. On the same day 
Attgereau foughtfrom daybreak till sun- 
set at Lochoczyn on the Ukra, with the 
divisions opposed to him, which at 
length began to retira Thusthe Rus- 
sians, pierced in the centre by the 
passage of the Ukra at Czamovo and 
Lochoczyn, and the combat at Kasidsk, 
were everywhere in foil retreat Ko 
decisive advantage had been gained ; 
but the initiative had been taken from 
the enemy; and his divisions, separated 
fr^m eadi other, were thrown into 
eccentric lines of retreat, which pro- 
mised every moment to separate them 
more widely from each other. 

28. Kamenskoi, though a gallant 
veteran, was altogether unequal to the 
perilous crisis which had now andved. 
The army, separated into two parts, 
of which one was moving upon Qoly- 
min, the other falling back towards 
Pultusk, was traversing a continual 
forest, through roads almost impassable 
from the mud' occasioned by a l<»ig* 
continued thaw, and the passage of in- 
numerable carriages^ whidi had broken 
it up in all parts. Overwhelmed by 
these difficulties, he issued orders to 
sacrifice the artilleiy, whidh impeded 
the retreat— ^ve directions to arrest 
the supplies destined for the army at 
Ghrodno, and himself took the road of 
LomiA, Deeming such an order wholly 
unnecessazy, and the result of that ap- 
proaching insanity which soon after 
entirely overset the mind of the veteran 
marshal, Bemiingsen took the bold step 
of disobeying it ; and, in order to gain 
time for the artillery and equipages to 
defile in his rear, he resolved to hold 
fast in the position of Pultusk, with 
all the troops which he had at his dis- 
posal Nothing could be more accept- 
able to the Russians, to whom the 
fatigues and privations of a retreat, at 
a season when sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four were invc^ved in total 
darkness, and the roads, bad at all 
timesy were in many places several feet 
deep of mud, had been the severest 
trial of discipline and courage. No 
sooner, however, was it known that 
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ihey were marching towards a chosen 
field of battle, than their hardships and 
difficulties were all forgotten, and the 
troops which, from mid-day on the 25th, 
successively arrived at Pulfcusk, took 
up their ground in parade order, full 
of enthusiasm for the battle on the 
morrow. Before it was dark, sixty 
battalions and fifty-five squadrons, with 
one hundred and twenty pieces of can- 
non, in all about forty thousand men, 
were here assembled ; while the divi- 
sion of Doctoro£f, with part of those of 
Sacken and Gallitzin, were opposed at 
OoLYHiN to Augei'eau's corps, one di- 
vision of Davoust's, and one of Murat's 
cavalry. Three Russian divisions, viz. 
those of Essen, Aurepp, and Touchkoff, 
were at such a distance in the rear, 
both of Pultusk and Gk>lymin, that 
they could not be expected to take any 
part in the actions which were ap- 
proaching. 

29. The object of Napoleon in these 
complicated operations was in the 
highest degree important ; and the 
vigour of Benningsen and Prince Gal- 
litzin, joined to the extreme shortness 
of the days and the horrible state of 
the roads, alone saved the Allies from a 
repetition of the disasters of Auerstadt 
and Jena. His right wing, under 
Lannes, was intended to cut Benning- 
sen's army off from the great road 
through Pultusk; his centre, under 
Davoust, Augereau, Soult, and Murat, 
was destined to penetrate by Golymin 
and Makow to Ostrolenka, directly in 
the rear of that town, and two marches 
between Benningsen and the Russian 
frontier ; while the left wing, under 
Ney, Bemadotte, and Bessi^res, was 
to interpose between Lestocq and the 
Russian centre, and throw him back 
into Eastern Prussia, where, driven up 
to the sea, he would soon, if the Rus- 
sians were disposed of, be compelled, 
like Blucher, to surrender. A more 
masterly project never was conceived ; 
it was Inmost a repetition of the semi- 
circular march of the Grand Army 
round Mack at Ulm ; and the hesita- 
tion of Kamenskoi between an advance 
and a retrograde movement^ served to 
offer every facility for the success of 
the enterprise. The celerity of the 



Russian retreat, the sacrifice of seventy 
pieces of their heavy artillery, the 
dreadful state of the roads, which im- 
peded the French advance, and the im- 
pervious intervening country, which, 
separated their numerous coi-ps fromt 
each other, alone defeated this profound 
combination, and prevented the arrival 
at Pultusk and Golymin, before the 
enemy, the corps which were there 
destined to fall upon their retreating 
columns, or bar the road to the &on> 
tiers of Russia. 

30. The position of Pultusk is the 
only one in that country where the 
ground is so far cleared of wood as to 
permit of any considerable armies com- 
bating each other in a proper field of 
battle. An open and cultivated plain 
on this side of the river Narew, there 
sti-etches out to the south and east of 
that town, which lies on the banks of 
its meandering stream. A succession 
of thickets surround this open space in 
all directions, excepting that on which 
the town lies; and on the inside of 
them the groimd rises to a semicircular, 
ridge, from whence it gradually slopes 
down towards the town on one side, 
and the forest on the other ; so that it 
is impossible, till this barrier is sur- 
mounted, to get a glimpse even of the 
buildings. There the Russians were 
drawn up in admirable order in two 
lines — their left resting on the town of 
Pultusk, their right on the wood of 
Moszyn, which skirted the little plain, 
the artillery in advance ; but a cloud 
of Cossacks swarmed in front of the 
array, and prevented either the force 
or composition of the enemy from 
being seen by the French as they ad- 
vanced to the attack. Sacken had the 
command of the left; Count Ostermann 
Tolstoy of the right ; Barclay de Tolly, 
with twelve battalions and ten squad- 
rons, occupied a copsewood in front of 
the right; while Bagavout, with twenty' 
battalions and ten squadrons, was 
placed in front of the left> covering 
the town of Pultusk : Benningsen was 
stationed in the centre ; — names de8» 
tined to inamortal celebrity in future 
wars, and which, even at this distant 
period, the historian can hardly enu- 
merate without a feeling of exultation 
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and the thrilling interest of former 
days. 

31. Lannes, with his own corps, and 
the division Gudin from that of Da- 
Youst — ^in all about thirty^five thou* 
sand men — ^resolved to force the enemy 
in this position, and for this purpose 
he, early on the morning of the 26th, 
advanced to the attack. The woods 
which skirted the little plain, occupied 
by the Russian light troops, in front 
of their position, were forced by the 
French voltigeurs after an obstinate 
resistance, and a battery which galled 
their advance, and which could not be 
withdrawn, was carried by assault 
No sooner, however, had the French 
general, encouraged by this success, 
surmounted the crest of the ridge, and 
advanced into the open plain, than the 
cloud of Cossacks dispersed to the 
right and left> and exposed to view the 
Russian aimy drawn up in two lines, 
in admirable order, with a hundred 
and twenty g^ns disposed along its 
front. Astonished, but not panic- 
struck by so formidable an apparition, 
Lannes still continued to press forward, 
and as his divisions successively cleared 
the thickets, and advanced to the crest 
of the hill, they deployed into line. 
This operation, performed under the 
fire of all the Russian cannon, to which 
the French had as yet none of equal 
weight to oppose, was executed with 
admirable discipline, but attended with 
a very heavy loss, and the ground was 
already strewed with dead bodies when 
the Une was so far formed as to enable 
a general charge to take place. It was 
attended, however, with very little 
success. The soil, cut up by the pas- 
sage of so many horses and carriages, 
was in many places knee-deep of mud ; 
heavy snow-showers at intervals ob- 
scured the heavens, and deprived the 
French gunners of the sight of the 
enemy; while the Russian batteries, 
in position and served with admirable 
skill, alike in light and darkness sent 
their fatal storm of grape and round- 
shot through the ranks of the assail- 
ants. Notwithstanding these obstacles, 
however, the French advanced with 
their wonted intrepidity to the attack, 
and gradually the arrival of their suc- 



cessive batteries rendered the fire of 
cannon on the opposite sides more 
equal. Suchet> who commanded the 
first line, insensibly gained ground, 
especially on the French righ^ where 
the division of Bagavout was stationed; 
but Benningsen, seeing the danger, 
reinforced that gallant officer with fresh 
troops : a battcdion of the French in- 
fantry was broken and cut to pieces by 
the Russian horse, and the rout in that 
quarter became so serious that Lannes 
was compelled to advance in person, 
with his reserve, to repair the disorder. 
By his efforts the forward movement 
of the Russians in that direction was 
arrested, and their victorious columns, 
charged in flank, while disordered by 
the rapidity of their advance, were 
forced to give ground, and resume 
their former position in front of Pul- 
tusk. 

82. Meanwhile another of Suchet's 
columns, on the left of the French, had 
commenced a furious attack on the ad- 
vanced post in the wood, on the right 
of the Russians, occupied by Barclay 
de Tolly. After a violent struggle the 
Russians were driven back ; reinforced 
from the town, they again regained their 
ground, and drove ti^e French out of 
tiie wood in disorder. Lannes, at the 
head of the 34th regiment, flew to the 
menaced point, and again in some de- 
gree restored the combat : but Barclay 
had regained his lost position and men- 
aced the French extreme left. At this 
time, Gudin's division of Davoust's 
corps, coming up, began an unexpected 
attack on the Russian right; Ostermann 
Tolstoy upon this brought up the Rus- 
sian re8erve,and after a murderous con- 
flict, which lasted till long after it was 
dark, a frightful storm separated the 
combatants. Neither party could boast 
of decisive success; but the Russians 
remained masters of the field of battle 
till midnight^ when they crossed the 
Narew by the bridge of Pultusk, and 
resumed their retreat in the most 
orderly manner ; while the French also 
retreated to such a distance that next 
day the Cossacks, who patroUed eight 
miles from the field of battle towards 
Warsaw, could discover no traces of the 
enemy. The losses were severe on both , 
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Bides : on i&&t of the French they 
amounted to six thousand men; on 
that of the RussianB to nearly fiye 
thousand ; and the twelve guns which 
they lost in. the moniing were ner^r re- 
gained. 

33. On the same day on which this 
bloody battle took place at Pultusk, a 
serious conflict also occurred at Gk>ly- 
min, about thirty miles from the for- 
mer field of battle. Davoust and Au- 
gereauy supported by a laige party of 
Murat's cavalry, there attacked Prince 
Gallitzin, who, with fifteen battalions 
and twenty squadrons, had taken post 
at the entrance of the town, to gain 
time for his artillery and carriages to 
defile through the forest in his rear. 
His force was successively augmented, 
however, in the course of the day, by 
the arrival of other troops from Saoken's 
and Doctoroff*s corps, and before night- 
fall twenty-eight battalions and forty 
squadrons were assembled in line. 
Operations in that quarter had begun 
at daylight on the 24th, which in that 
inclement season was at eight in the 
morning; the bridge of KoUosump, 
over the Ukra, was carried by a bril- 
liant chaige by Colonel Savary; but 
that of Lochoczyn resisted all the 
efforts of the French, and it was only 
when it became no longer tenable, 
from the number who had crossed at 
Kollosump, that orders for the evacua- 
tion of the post were given. Continu- 
ing his march all the succeeding day, 
Augereau found himself, on the morn- 
ing of the 26th, in presence of Prince 
Gallitzin, who was advantageously 
posted on the right of Oolymin. As 
the French battalions and squadrons 
successively arrived on the ground, and 
deployed to the right and leffc, they 
were severely galled by the Russian 
artillery stationed in front of their 
positions ; but they bravely formed line, 
and advanced with their accustomed 
gallantry to the attack, though few of 
their guns could as yet be brought up 
to reply to the enemy. The resistance, 
however, was as obstinate as the assault 
was impetuous, and, despite all their 
efforts, the French, after several hours' 
hard fighting, had not gained any 
ground from the enemy. But while 



this severe conflict was going on in 
front, a division of Murat's cavalry, ad- 
vancing on the road from Czamovo,* 
was discerned driving before it a body 
of Cossacks ^o had been stationed in 
that village ; while a powerful mass of 
Davoust's infantry, which had broken 
up that morning from StretzegooEin, 
joined the horse in front of Czamovo, 
and their united mass, above fifteen 
thousand strong, bore down upon the 
troops of Qallitzin, already wearied by 
a severe combat of several hours' du- 
ration. 

84. This great addition to the attack- 
ing force must have proved altogether 
fatal to the Russian troops, had they 
not shortly after received considerable 
reinforcements from the corps of Doo- 
toroff and Touchkoff, whi<di in some 
degree restored the equality of the 
combat. Davous^ with the divisions 
Morand and Friant> so well known 
ttom their heroic conduct on the pla- 
teau of Auerstadt, charged vehemently 
through the woods whidi skirted the 
open space in front of Golymin ; throw- 
ing off their haversacks, the Russian 
infantry met them with the bayonet; 
but after repulsing the French advance^ 
they were th^nselves arrested by the 
murderous fire of the tirailleurs in the 
wood. Nearly encircled, however, by 
houriy increasing enemies, Prince Ghtl- 
litsin withdrew his troops towards 
evening into the village, but there 
maintained himself with heroic con- 
stancy till nightfiill, vigorously repuls- 
ing tiie repeated attadcs of i^e con- 
querors of Jena and Auerstadt Da- 
voust^ after occupying all the woods 
around the town, detached a biigBflte 
of horse to cut off the communication 
by the great road with Pultnsk ; and 
they succeeded in dearing the cause- 
way of the Cossacks and light hone 
who w'ere posted on it ButtheFreoeh 
dragoons, following up their suceess, 
were assailed by so murderous a fire 
from the Russian voltigeuxB, standing 
up to the middle in &e marshes on 
either aide of the road, ihat half their 
number were slain; General Rapp^ 

* A Yillage on the road from Lochocsyn to 
Golymin, about a league distant from the 
latter town. 
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while bravely heading the oolumn, had 
his left arm broken, and the discomfited 
remnant goughtrefiige behind the ranks 
of their infantry. When night closed 
on this scene of blood, neither party 
had gained any decisive advantage ; for 
if the Fi'enoh had taken twentynsix 
pieces of cannon, and a large train of 
carriages which had stuck fast in the 
mud, the Russians still held the town 
of Golymin, and had inflicted upon 
them a loss of above four thousand 
men,* while they had not to lament 
the destruction of more than half the 
number, in consequence chiefly of 
their great superiority in artillery to 
their assailants. As the order for re- 
treat still held good, Prince Qallitzin, 
at midnight^ resumed his march for 
Ostrolenka. 

86. Notwithstanding the obstinate 
resistance thus experienced by his lieu- 
tenants on both die roads on which his 
corps were advancing, and the unsatis- 
factory issue of tiie combats in which 
they had been engaged, Napoleon was 
still not without hopes of effecting the 
grand object of his designs — the isolat- 
ing andsurrounding the enemy's centre 
or left wing. On the extreme left of 
the French, Bemadotte and Ney had 
aucoeeded, after several severe actions, 
particularly one at Soldan, which was 
taken and retaken several times, and 
where the Prussians behaved with the 
most heroic resolution, in interposing 
between Lestoeq and the Russian 
forces on the Ukra, and throwing the 
Prussian general back towards Konigs- 
berg. If Soult could have effected tilie 
movement on Makow which was pre- 
scribed to him, he would have been 
direoUy in the rear of the troops who 
had combated at Pultusk and Golymin, 
who must have been reduced to the 
necessity of laying down their arms, or 
cutting their way through against great 
odds. But the frightful state of the 
roads, which in many places were three 

« The47th Bulletin admits ft loss of 800 killed 
and 2000 wounded on the part of the French 
at Golymin and Pultusk; and as their usual 
practice was to allow only a loss of a third to 
a fourth of its real amount, this would seem 
to imply that they lost on these occaaiona at 
least 10^000 or 12,000 men.— See 47th Bulletin 
in Oamp, en Prum, iii. 222 



feet deep of mud, and the rudeness of 
the season, which alternately deluged 
the marching colunms with drenchmg 
rain, driving sleety and melting snow, 
rendered it totally impossible for that 
enterprising officer to effect the forced 
marches necessary to outstrip and get 
into the rear of the enemy ; and 3ie 
Russians, retiring to Ostrolenka and 
Hohenstein, still found the line of their 
retreat open. On the 28th, Napoleon 
advanced his headquarters to Golymin ; 
but having there received certain in- 
telligence that the Russians must ar- 
rive at Makow before Soult could pos- 
sibly get thither, he saw the object of 
the campaign was frustrated, and re- 
solved to put lus men into winter quar- 
ters. On that day, aoc(»>dingly, he 
issued orders to stop the advance of 
die troops at all points ; they were put 
into cantonments between the Narew 
and the Ukra, and the Emperor him- 
self returned with the Guards to War- 
saw. 

86. On the side of the Russians, re- 
pose had become nearly as necessary ; 
the weather was as unfavourable to 
them as to the French. Their infantry, 
equally with the enemy's, had shivered 
up to die knees in mud at Pultusk ; their 
cavalry, equally with his, sank in the 
marshes of Gk)lymin : the breaking up of 
the roads was more fatal to them than 
their opponents, as the g^ns or chariots, 
which were abandoned, necessarily fell 
into hostile hands ; and experience had 
already begun to evince, what more 
extended observation has since abun- 
dantly confirmed, that exposure to an 
inclement season was more fatal to the 
troops of the north than those of the 
south of Europe. In these circum- 
stances it was with the most lively satis- 
fiiction that they perceived that Na- 
poleon was disposed to discontinue the 
contest during the remainder of the 
rigorous season ; and their troops, re- 
tiring from the theatre of this bloody 
strife, were put into cantonments on 
the left bank of the Narew, after hav- 
ing evacuated the town and burned the 
bridge of Ostrolenka. 

87. This desperate struggle in the 
forests of Poland in the depth of winter 
made the most lively impression in 
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Europe. Independent of the interest 
excited by the extraordinary spectacle 
of two vast armies, numbering between 
them a hundred and fifty thousand 
combatants, prolonging their hostility 
in the most inclement season, and en- 
gaging in desperate conflicts amidst 
storms of snow, and when the soldiers 
on both sides were often sunk up to 
the middle in morasses, bivouacking 
for sixteen hours together without 
covering on the cold damp ground, or 
plunging fearlessly into streams swollen 
by the rains and chai^ged with the ice 
of a Polish winter, there was something 
singularly calculated to awaken the 
passions in the result of this fearful 
contest. Both parties loudly claimed 
the victory : Te Deum was sung at St 
Petersburg; the cannon of the In- 
valides roared at Paris ; and Benning- 
sen, imitating in his official despatches 
the exaggerated accounts of the French 
bulletins, asserted a complete victory 
at Pultusk, under circumstances where 
a more faithful chronicler would only 
have laid claim to the honour of a di- 
vided combat. The French indignantly 
repelled the aspersion on their arms, 
and pointed with decisive effect to the 
cantonments of their troops, for evi- 
dence that the general result of the 
struggle had been favourable to their 
arms. But though there was no deny- 
ing this, when the Russian troops, in- 
stead of having their advanced posts 
between the Ukra, and the Vistula, had 
now retired behind the Narew at Ostro- 
lenka, still enough was apparent on 
the face of the campaign to excite the 
most vivid hopes on the one side, 
and serious apprehensions on the 
other, throughout Europe. It was 
not to win merely eighty miles of 
forest, interspersed with the wretched 
hamlets or squalid towns of Poland, 
that the Emperor had left Warsaw at 
the dead of winter, and put so vast an 
army in motion over a line thirty 
leagues in length. There was no claim- 
ing of the victory on both sides at 
Austerlitzor Jena; the divided trophies 
of the late engagements indicated a 
struggle of a very different character 
from those which had preceded them ; 
it was evident that the torrent of 



French conquest, if not permanently 
stemmed, had at least been checkedl 
The interest excited by these events, 
accordingly, was intense, over all the 
Continent, and still more so in Eng- 
land ; and hopes began to be enter- 
tained that the obstinate valour of the 
north would at length arrest the cala- 
mities which had so long desolated 
Europe. Happy would it have been if 
the cabinets of Vienna and St James's 
had improved on these dispositions, 
and taken advantage of the pause in 
the career of universal conquest, to 
render effectual aid to the powers who 
now threw the last die for the inde- 
pendence of Europe on the shores of 
the Vistula. But recent calamities had 
prostrated the strength of the Austrian 
monarchy, and shaken the nerves of 
its rulers; and the administration of 
affairs in Great Britain had fallen into 
the hands of a party whose minds had. 
been so perverted by long and im- 
passioned opposition to Mr Pitt's 
policy, that tjiey could not see that the 
time had now arrived when it was 
loudly called for, and might be followed 
out with a certainty of success. Hence 
the opportunity of decisive interposi- 
tion was allowed to pass over without 
anything being done by either power ; 
and to Austria was bequeathed, in con- 
sequence, the overthrow of Wagram — 
to England, the costly and bloody ef- 
forts of the Peninsular campaigns. 

88. The French army, which was 
now put into winter quarters, amounted 
to one hundred and sixty thousand 
men, including forty thousand horse : 
so wonderfully had the levies in France 
and the allied states compensated the 
consumption of human life during the 
bloody battles and wasteful marches 
which had occurred since they arrived 
on the banks of the Saale. ^The can- 
tonments, from the extreme right to 
left, extended over a space of fifty 
leagues, forming beyond the Vistula 
the chord of the arc which that river 
describes in its course from Warsaw to 
Dantzic. The left wing, under Bema- 
dotte, was, from its position, most ex- 
posed to the incursions of the enemy ; 
but no apprehensions were entertained 
of its being disquieted, as that mar- 
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■sbal, whose rallying pointwas Osterode, 
could speedily receive succour, in case 
of need, from Marshal Ney, who lay 
next to his right, and would thus have 
fiffcy-five thousand men under his com- 
mand. The centre and right wing, 
nearly a hundred thousand strong, 
were almost detached from- the 1^ 
wing, and lay more plosely together on 
either side of Warsaw. To provide 
subsistence for so great a multitude 
amidst the forests and marshes of 
Poland was no easy matter; for its 
fertile plains, though the granary of 
Western Europe, raise their admu'able 
wheat crops only for exportation, and 
present, in proportion to their extent 
of level surface, fewer resources for an 
army than any country in Europe. 
But it was in such subonlinate though 
necessary cares, that the admirable 
organisation and indefatigable activity 
of the Emperor shone most conspi- 
cuous. 

89. Innumerable orders, which for 
a long time back had periodically is- 
sued from headquarters, had brought 
all the resources of Germany to the 
supply of the army in Poland. Con- 
voys from all quarters were incessantly 
convei^g towards the Vistula, and 
supplies of every sort, not only for the 
maintenance of the soldiers, but for the 
sick and wounded, as well as the mimi- 
tions of war, transported in many thou- 
sand carriages, were brought up from 
the Rhine and the Danube in abun- 
dance. So great was the activity in 
the rear of the army, that the roads 
through Prussia bore rather the appear- 
ance of a country enriched by the ex- 
tended commerce of a profound peace, 
than of a district lately ravaged by the 
scourge of war. Great hospitals were 
established at Thorn, Posen, and War- 
saw ; thirty thousand tents, taken from 
the Prussians, were cut down into 
bandages for the use of the wounded ; 
immense magazines formed all along 
the Vistula, and formidable intrench- 
ments erected to protect the tites-de- 
pont of Praga, Thorn, and Modlin on 
the Vistula, and Sierock on the Narew. 
Though the blockade of Dantzic was 
not yet formally commenced, yet it 
was necessary to neutralise the advan- 



tages which the enemy derived from 
the possession of so important a for- 
tress on the right of their line ; and for 
this purpose a French division, united 
to the contingent of Baden and the 
Polish levies, was formed into the tenth 
corps, and placed under the command 
of Marshal Lefebvre. It soon amounted 
to twenty-seven thousand men, and be* 
gan to observe the fortresses of Dantzic 
and Oolberg ; while Napoleon evinced 
his sense of the dubious nature of the 
struggle in which he was engaged, by 
sending for his experienced lieutenant 
Massena, from the scene of his easy 
triumphs amidst the sunny hills of 
Calabria, to a sterner conflict on the 
frozen fields of Poland. 

40. The repose of the army at War- 
saw was no period of rest to the Em- 
peror. Great care was taken to keep 
alive the spirits of the Poles, and con- 
ceal from them the dubious issue of 
the late conflict ; and for this purpose 
it was announceid that almost all the 
prisoners taken from the Russians had 
either been marched off for France, or 
already entered the ranks of the Grand 
Army; while the eighty pieces of can- 
non, which they had been forced to 
leave behind them in their retreat, were 
ostentatiously placed before the palace 
of the republic. Orders were at the 
same time sent to Jerome to press the 
siege of the fortresses in Silesia which 
still remained in the hands of the Prus- 
sians. The pusillanimous and unac- 
countable surrenders of Stettin and 
Ciistrin have already been mentioned 
(Antef Chap, xuil § 71) ; and in the con- 
sequences which immediately flowed 
from those disgraceful derelictions of 
duty, was soon made manifest of what 
vast importance it is that all officers, 
even in conmiands apparently not very 
considerable, should, under s^l circum- 
stances, adhere to the simple line of 
duty, instead of entering into capitu- 
lations from the supposed pressure of 
political considerations. The transport 
of artillery and a siege equipage from 
the Rhine or the Elbe to the Oder, 
would have taken a very long period, 
and prolonged the reduction of the in- 
terior line of the Prussian fortresses ; 
but the surrender of Oustrin to the sum- 
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I of a regiment of m£Antr3r and two 
pieces of cannon, enabled Yandamme 
epeedily to surround Glogtfu with a for- 
midable battering-trun, which, before 
ib» first parallel was completed, in- 
duced its feeble governor to lower his 
colours. 

41. Fr(«n the vast military stores 
captured in that town, a battering- 
train for the reduction of Breslau 
was immediately obtained, and forward- 
ed along the Oder with such rapidity 
that, on the 16thl>ecember, thetrenehes 
before that place, the capital of Silesia, 
efc eheval on the Oder, and a fortress of 
the first order, were opened, and a 
heavy bombardment kept up upon the 
town. The defence, however, was some- 
what more creditable to the Prussian 
character, and proved of what inesti- 
mable importance it would have been 
to the monarchy had the French arms 
been in like manner delayed before the 
walls of the other fort re s s e s . Twice 
during its continuance Prince Anhalt^ 
who with a few battalions and a levy 
of peasants still maintained himself in 
Upper Silesia, approached the be- 
siegers' lines, and endeavoured to throw 
succours into the town; but on the 
first occasion his efforts were frustrated 
by the vigilance of the French and 
Bavarians, who formed the covering 
force; and in the last attack he was 
totally defeated, with the loss of two 
thousand men. Soon after, a severe 
frost deprived Breslau of the protec- 
tion of the wet ditches, and the gover- 
nor, despairing of being relieved, and 
seeing the besiegers' succours rapidly 
and hourly augmenting by the arrival 
of military stores from Glogau, surren- 
dered wiib. the garrison of six thou- 
sand men ; the private men being pri- 
soners of war, the officers dismissed 
on their parole not to serve against 
France till exchanged. By this acqui- 
sition, three hundred pieces of cannon, 
and immense military stores of all 
sorts, fell into the hands of the con- 
querors. 

42. This great achievement made 
the reduction of the other fortresses in 
Silesia a matter of comparative ease, 
by furnishing, dose at hand, all the re- 
sources necessary for their reduction. 



They were almost forgotten, accord- 
ingly, and fell without being observed 
into the hands of the invaders. Brieg 
surrendered almost as soon as it was 
invested. Eosel was taken in silencet, 
alter a siege of a few days. Napoleon, 
delighted with these acquisitions, which 
entirely secured the right flank of his 
army, and were of the greater impor- 
taaee from the menacing aspect of the 
force which Austria was coUecting on 
the Bohemian frontier, named Jerome 
Buonaparte governor of the province of 
Silesia; and after having diiawn all the 
resources out of its rich cities and pow- 
erful fortresses which they were capable 
of yieldmg, for the prosecution of ope- 
rations against Dantzic and the strong- 
holds on the Lower Vistula, despatdi^ 
Yandamme, with twelve thousand men, 
to besiege Schweidnitz, Neisse, and 
Glats, the only remaining towns in the 
upper province which still hoisted the 
Prussian colours.* The reduction of 
these strong fortresses, which had been 
the object of several campaigns to the 
Great Frederick, did not take place for 
some months afterwards, and was hardly 
noticed by Europe amidst the whirl of 
more important events on the Lower 
Yistula. 

43. The task of reducing the fortified 
towns on the Lower Oder, and between 
that and the Yistula, was allotted to 
Marshal Mortier. He took a position, 
in the middle of December, at Anclain; 
and, upon his approach, the Swedish 
forces retired to Stralsund. While in 
this station he drew his posts round 

* As fisust aa these fortresses in Silesia fell 
into the hands of Napoleon, they were by 
his orders totally dismantled, and their for- 
tifications rased to the ground. Their in- 
habitants were seized with constematioii 
when they beheld these rigorous orders car- 
ried into full execution, and anticipated a 
total separation firom the Prussian monarchy, 
to which they were much attached, from so 
complete a destruction of the baiTier raised 
with so much care, both against Austria and 
Russia. Nothing could more clearly demon- 
strate the determination of ihe French Em- 
peror to reduce Prussia to the rank of a third- 
rate power ; but the policy, with reference 
to the future interests both of France and 
Gtormany, of destroying the chief barrier of 
both against Muscovite aggression, was ex- 
tremely doubtflil.— MoNTVKRAN, Hitt. Contt, 
de la Situat. de VAngleterre en 1816, 147 ; and 
DvwUiB, xviL 99, 100. 
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Colberg, and seyeral skirmlBhes occur- 
red with the Prussian garrison of that 
place. Matters remained in that situ- 
ation till the end of January, when the 
blockade of that fortress was more 
closely established, which continued 
tUl the conclusion of the campaign. 
More important operations took place 
at Dantsic and Graudenz, the siege of 
both which places was much facilitated 
by the great military stores taken in 
the towns of Silesia. They werebrought 
down the Oder to near its mouth, and 
thence transported by land to the neigh- 
bourhood of these fortresses; and with 
such Tigour did Marshal Lefebvre 
push forward the operations, espedally 
against the former of these towns, that 
before the end of January considerable 
progress had been made in the works. 

44. On the return of Napoleon to 
Warsaw, he received detailed accounts 
of the operations of Marmont in Dlyria 
since the commencement of hostilities 
in October. For a long period, and dur- 
ing the time when it was understood 
that a negotiation was on foot between 
the two govemments, a sort of tacit 
suspension of arms existed between the 
Froich marshal and the Russians ; but 
when it was distinctly ascertained that 
hostilities had been resumed, the flames 
of war extended to the smiling shores 
of the Adriatic sea. The Muscovites, 
strengthened by the arriyal of Admiral 
Siniavin with a powerful squadron, re- 
sumed the offensive, and c(Hnp^ed 
Marmont to abandon the pointof Ostro, 
and fall back on Old Ragusa, where he 
fortified himself in a strong position in 
front of the town, and resolved to await 
the arrival of his flotilla and reinforce- 
ments. Encouraged by this retrograde 
movement, the Russians, six thousand 
strong, supported by some thousand 
Montenegrins, advanced to the attack ; 
but they were anticipated by the French 
general ; and after a sharp action, the 
new levies were dispersed, and the re- 
gular troops compelled to take refuge 
within the walls of Castel Nuovo, afler 
sustaining a loss of six hundred men. 

45. At the same period, a courier 
from Constantinople brought intelli- 
gence of the decliutttion of war by the 
Porte against Russia. This was an 



event of the vexy highest importance, 
promising, as it did, to effect so pow- 
erful a diversion in the Russian forces ; 
and Napoleon therefore resolved to im- 
prove to the uttermost so auspicious a 
change by contracting the closest alii- 
anoe with the Turkish government. 
Though General Michelson had early 
gained considerable advantage, and was 
advancing towards Belgrade, which had 
fallen into the hands i^Czemy George 
and the insuigent Servians, yet the du- 
asters of the Prussian war had opened 
the eyes of the cabinet of St Peters- 
burg, when it was too late, to the im- 
prudence of which they had been guilty 
in engaging at once in two such formid- 
able contests. Accordingly thirty-six 
battalions and forty squadrons (about 
twenty-five thousand men) were or- 
dered to advance withall possible rapid- 
ity from the plains of Moldavia to the 
banks oi the Bug. Anxious to derive 
every possible advantagefrom this great 
diversion, Napoleon sent instructions 
to his ambassador at Constantinople, 
General Sebastiani, to use the greatest 
efforts to induce the Turkish govern- 
ment to enter vigorously into the con- 
test; while to Marshal Marmont he gave 
orders to send Frraich officers into all 
the Ottoman provinces, with orders to 
do their utmost everywhere to rouse 
the Mussulman population against the 
Muscovite invaders.* At the same time, 

* These instructions to Marmont are well 
worthy of attention, both as evincing the 
views which Napoleon already entertained, in 
regard to the Ottoman empire, and setting 
in a clear light his subsequent perfidious con- 
duct in abandoning thai power to the am- 
bition of Russia, by the treaty of Tilsit ' ' A 
courier. Just arrived from CJonstantinople, 
has announced that war against Russia is de- 
clared: great enthusiasm prevails at thai 
capital; twenty raiments of Janissaries 
have just set out from its walls for the Dan- 
ube, and twenty more will speedily follow 
firom Asia. Sixty thousand men are at Hir- 
sova; Pasha Oglou has assembled twenty 
thousand at Wiwiin. Send immediately five 
engineer officers and as many of artillery to 
Constantinople— aid the pashas in every pos- 
sible way with counsel, provision, and am- 
munition. It is not unlikely that I may 
send you with 26^000 men to Widdiu, and 
there you will enterinto connection with the 
Grand Army, of which you would form the 
extreme right. Twenty-five thousandFrench, 
supported by sixty thousand Turks, would 
soon force the Russians not to leave 80,000 
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the relations of Fi'ance with Persia and 
Turkey were considered of such para- 
mount importance, that they were made 
the subject of a special message to the 
senate, which declared — " The Emperor 
of Persia, tormented, as Poland was for 
sixty yean, by the intrigues of Russia, 
is animated by the same sentiments as 
the Turks. He has resolved to march 
upon the Caucasus to defend his domin- 
ions. Who could number the duration 
of the wars, the number of campaigns, 
which would be required one day to 
repair the calamities consequent upon 
the Russians obtaining possession of 
Constantinople ? Were the tiara of the 
Greek faith raised again, and extended 
from the Baltic to Sie Mediterranean, 
we should see in our own days our pro- 
vinces attacked by clouds of barbarians ; 
and if, in that tardy struggle, civilised 
Europe should happen to fall, our cul- 
pable indifference would justly excite 
the reproaches of posterity, and would 
become a subject of opprobrium in his- 
tory." Memorable words I when the 

men on the Danube, as they have done, but 
to forward twice that number to defend their 
own Aroutiers in that quarter. Send twenty 
or thirty officers to the pashas, if they de- 
mand so many; but the period for the em- 
ployment of troops is not yet arrived. The 
Turks may be relied on as £uthfUl allies, be- 
cause they hate the Russians; therefore 
be not sparing in your supplies of all sorts 
to them. An ambassador from Persia as 
well as Turkey has just been at Warsaw ; the 
court of Ispahan also, as the sworn enemy of 
Russia, may be relied on as our friend. Our 
relations with the Eastern powers are now 
such, that we may look forward Portly to 
transporting 40,000 men to the gate% of Itpa- 
?ian, and from thence to the shores of the Indus : 
—projects which formerly appeared chimeri- 
cal are now no longer so, when I receive am- 
bassadors from the Sultan, testifying a seri- 
ous alarm at the progress of Russia, and the 
strongest confidence in the protection of 
France. In these circumstances, send your 
officers over all the Turkish provinces ; they 
will make known my disposition towards 
the Grand Se^nor, and that will exalt the 
general enthusiasm, while at the same time 
you will be able to acquire for me informa> 
tion which may prove in the highest degree 
useftil. In a word, general, I am the sincere 
friend of Turkev, and toish to do it aUthegood 
in my potoer / let that principle regulate all 
your actions. I consider the Turkish deda- 
i-ation of war against Russia as the most for- 
tunate circumstance that could possibly have 
occurred in my present situation."— Johini, 
ii. 847-349. 



events which subsequent times have 
brought about, and the objects of poli- 
tical apprehension in our own time, are 
taken into view. 

46. The residence of the French gen- 
erals and officers at Warsaw appeu«d 
a perfect Elysium after the feitigaes and 
privations to which they had been ex- 
posed. The society of that capital is 
well known to be one of the most agree- 
able in Europe, from the extraordinary 
talents and accomplishments of the la- 
dies of rank of which it is composed. 
No peraon can have mingled in those 
delightful circles without perceiving 
that the Polish women are the most 
fascinating in Europe. Endowed by 
natura with an ardent temperament, 
an affectionate disposition, and an ex- 
alted imagination, they have, at the 
same time, all the grace and coquetry 
which constitute the charm of Parisian 
beauty, and yet retain, at least in rui-al 
situations, the domestic virtues and 
simplicity of manner which nurse in 
infancy the national character of the 
English people.* Speaking almost 
every language in Europe with incom- 
parable facility — conversing alternately 
in French, Qerman, Italian, Russian, 
and sometimes English, with the ac- 
cent of a native — ^versed in the litera- 
ture and history of all these countries, 
and yet preferring to them all the ruins 
of their own wasted land—enthusiastic 
in their patriotism, and yet extended in 
their views — ^with hearts formed in the 
simplicity of domestic life, minds cul- 
tivated during the solitude of rural ha- 
bitation, and manners polished by the 
elegance of metropolitan society — ^they 
approach as near as imagination can 
figure to that imaginary standard of 
perfection which constitutes the object 
of chivalrous devotion. Melancholy re- 
flection ! that the greatest charms of 
society should be co-existent with the 
most vicious and destructive national 
institutions ; and that its principal ex- 
cellencies should have been called forth 



* This observation applies to ihe character 
of the female part of the Polish rural nobility. 
Those who ba^e made Warsaw or other great 
capitals thoir habitual residence, have too 
often contracted the vices incident to a po- 
lished and corrupted society. 
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by the miserable and dutracted cus- 
toms which had brought the Polish 
nation to a premature cUssolution ! * 

47. If such are the attractions of War- 
saw, even to a passing traveller, it may 
easily be believed what it appeared to the 
French officers after the rude encounters 
of Pultusk and Qolymin. From bXL parts 
of Prussian Poland the great families 
flocked to her capital, and soon formed 
a society, in the midst of the horrors 
of war, which rivalled any in Europe in 
splendour and attractions. Abandon- 
ing themselves without reserve to the 
delightful prospects which seemed to 
be opening on their country, the Polish 
women saw in the French officers the 
deliverers of Sarmatia, the invincible 
allies who were to restore their long- 
lost country, to renew the glories of 
the Piasts and the Jagellons. A uni- 
versal enthusiasm prevailed ; fdtes and 
theatrical amusements succeeded each 
other indiversified magnificence ; and, 
following the general bent> even the in- 
tellectuid breast of Napoleon caught 
the flame, and did homage to charms 
which, attractive at all times, were, in 
that moment of exultation, irresistible. 
A transient but very vehement amour 
entranced his senses without touching 
his heart But these fairy scenes were 
of short duration ; his pleasures never 
for a moment interfered with his du- 
ties ; he was indefatigable in prepara- 

• ■' It may with truth be said," says Sa- 
vary, " that the Polish women are fitted to 
inspire jealousy to the most accomplished 
ladies in the civilised world : they unite, for 
the most part, to the manners of the great 
world a depth of information which is rarely 
to be seen even among the French women, 
and which is infinitely superior to what is 
usually to be met with in the most aocom- 

E»d urban society. It would appear that, 
obliged to pass more than half the year 
Bir estates, they devote tiiemselves to 
reading and mental cultivation ; and hence 
in the capitals, where they go to pass the 
winter, they so frequently appear superior 
to all their rivals."— 8a vabt, iii 17. 

" I did not require to learn," says Duroc^ 
" that the Polish women are the most agree- 
able in Europe ; but it was not till I arrived 
in Poland that I became acquainted with the 
full extent of their charms. The attractions 
of Warsaw are indescribable. It contains 
several agreeable circles— one charming.*'— 
Lour qf Duroe to Jwwt, Deo. 17, 180«; 
D'Abrajtrs, ix. 86a 
VOL. VI. 



tion during the short interval of repoM ; 
and war, in its most terrible form, was 
destined soon to arouse all from this 
transient period of enchantment. 

48. When the French were put into 
cantonments on the right bank of the 
Vistula, the situation of the Russian 
army was such, that it could hardly 
be said to have a commander. Kamen- 
skoi retired far to the rear to Grodno, 
where he went out in his shirt to the 
streets, and gave unequivocal proofii 
of mental derangement Buxhowden 
commanded his own corps, while Ben- 
ningsen did the same with his; and 
the mutual jealousy of these officers 
for a time prevented the one from 
obeyinglhecommands of the other; but 
at length the appointment of the latter 
to the supreme command restored 
unity to the operations of the army. 
Fortunately for the Russians, the sus- 
pension of hostilities, and the interval 
of fifteen leagues which separated their 
cantonments from those of the enemy, 
prevented them firom suffering under 
this division of council; and when 
Benningsen assumed the command, 
he resolved to carry out the design of 
Buxhowden, and, instead of allowing 
the army to repose in its cantonments, 
commence an ofiensive movement with 
the whole army against the French 
left under Bemadotte and Ney, which 
had extended itself so far as to menace 
Konigsberg, the second city of the 
Prussian dominions, and the capital of 
the old part of the monarchy. Many 
reasons recommended this course. It 
was evident that Napoleon would turn 
to the best account the breathing-time 
afiforded him in winter quarters. His 
army would be recruited and strength- 
ened, hi)i cavalry remounted, his maga* 
zines replenished on the Vistula : tiie 
fortresses at its mouth were already 
observed; and when the mUd season 
returned in May, there was every 
reason to fear that he would be as 
solidly established on the line of that 
river by the capture of Colberg, Qrau- 
denz, and Dantzio, as he was now on 
the Oder and in Silesia by the reduc- 
tion of the fortresses of that province. 
In addition to this, the situation of 
z 
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Bemadotte and Ney,who had extended 
iheir contonmeuts beyond what was 
eitiier necessary or prudent, and in 
such a way as almost to indicate an of- 
fehsiTe intention, suggestedahope, that 
by a rapid movement their corps might 
be isolated and destroyed before the 
bulk of the Grand Army, grouped round 
Warsaw, could advance to their relief 
49. Impressed with these ideas, the 
Russian army, Beyenty*fiye thousand 
strong, with five hundred pieces of 
cannon, was everywhere put in motion, 
crossed the Narew, and marched upon 
the Bobr. The corps of Benningsen 
and Buxhowden, so long separated, 
effected a junction at Bialla on the 14th 
January : and on the 15th headquartera 
were established at that place. Essen 
was left with two divisions on the 
Narew to mask this forward move- 
ment; and there ho was soon after 
joined by the divisions from Mol- 
davia. This great assemblage of force 
was the more formidaUe, that it was 
entirely unknown to the enemy, being 
completely concealed by the great 
forest of Johansbeig and the numerous 
chain of lakes, intersected by woods, 
which lie between Arys in East Prus- 
sia, and the banks of the Vistula. 
Rapidly advancing, after its columns 
were united, the Russian army moved 
forward between the lakes of Spirding 
and Lowentin ; and on the 17th head- 
quarters were established at Rhein in 
East Prussia. Meanwhile the cavalry, 
consisting of forty squadrons under 
Prince Gallitzin, pushed on for the 
Alle, on the roads leading to Konigs- 
berg and Bischo&tein; and on the 
other side of that river surprised and 
defeated the light horse of Marshal Ney, 
which had advanced in {Pursuit of Les- 
tocq to Schippenbeil, within ten leagues 
of Konigsberg. Thus on the 20th 
January, the Russian army, perfectly 
concentrated, and in admu-able order, 
was grouped in the middle of East 
Prussia, and was within six marches 
of the Lower Vistula, where it might 
either raise the blockade of Dantzic 
and Graudenz, or fall with avast supe- 
riority of force upon Bemadotte or 
Key, still slumbering in undisturbed 
security, in their cantonments. 



50. Had Benningsen been aware of 
the scattered condition of Marshal 
Ney's corps, he mighty by the admis- . 
sion of the French military historians, 
have destroyed the whole before it 
could by possibility have been united 
and put in a condition to give battle. 
As it was, great numbers of lusdetached 
parties were made prisoners, and the 
conduct of the marshal in first, by his 
senseless incursions attracting the 
enemy, and then, by his undue disper- 
sion, exposing himself to their attacks, 
drew down a severe reproof from Na- 
poleon.* But a glance at the map must 
be sufficient to show that great and 
decisive success was at this moment 
within the grasp of the Russian gene- 
ral ; and that if, instead of making a 
long circuit to reach the head of Mar- 
shal Key's corps, scattered over a space 
of eighteen leagues, and drive it back 
upon its Une of retreat towards War- 
saw, he had boldly thrown himself, 
three days earlier, upon its flank, he 
would have separated it from the centre 
of the ai*my, and driven both it and 
Bemadotte to a disastrous retreat into 
the angle formed by the Vistula and 
the Baltic Sea. The movement of 
Benningsen to the head of Key's colunm, 
however, having prevented this, he 
turned his attention to Bemadotte, 
who had received intelligence of his 
approach, and had rapidly concentrat- 
ed his corps from the neighbourhood 
of Elbing at Mohrungen. Meanwhile 
the Russian army continued its ad- 
vance J on the 22d, headquaiiierB were 
established at Bischofstein, and the 
Cossacks pushed on to Heilsbex^g ; and 
on the same day, a severe action took 
place at Seeberg, from whence the 
French cavalry, under Colbert, were 
driven in the direction of Allenstein. 
Key, now seriously alarmed, despatch- 
ed couriei's in all directions to collect 



* He severelv blamed the marshal " for 
having, by an inconsiderate movement, at- 
tracted the enemy, and even endeavoured to 
engage Marshal Soult> who declined to follow 
him, in the same expedition. You will im- 
mediately resume the winter quarteis pre- 
scribed for your corps, and take advantage 
of them to give rest to your cavalry, and re- 
pair, the best way you can, the fault you 
have committed."— Dumas, xviL S03. 
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his scattered dirisions, and on the 28d 
resumed his headquarters at Neiden- 
burg, extending his troops by the left 
towards Gilgenburg to lend assistance 
to Beraadotte. 

51. Bemadotte, informed by des- 
patches from all quarters of this for- 
midable iiTuptioninto his cantonments, 
was rapidly concentrating his troops at 
Mohrungen, when Benuingsen, with 
greatly superior forces, fell upon him. 
The Russian troops, fifteen thousand 
strong, were posted in rugged ground 
at Georgenthal, two miles in front of 
that town. General Makow, with the 
adyanced guard of the Russians, there 
engaged with the French before suffi- 
cient forces had come up ; and after a 
sanguinary conflict^ in which the eagle 
of tiie 9th French regiment was taken 
and retaken several times, and finally 
remained in the hands of the Russians, 
suffered the penalty of his rashness by 
being repulsed towards Liebstadt. In 
this bloody affair both parties had to 
lament the loss of two thousand men, 
and the Russian general, Aurepp, was 
killed. It was the more to be regretted 
that this premature attack had been 
made, as Lestocq was at the moment 
at Wormditt, or five leagues distant on 
the right ; GaHitzin, with five thousand 
horse, at Reichau, at the same distance 
on the left; Ostermann Tolstoy at 
Heiligenbeil, and Sacken at Mditten, 
all in the immediate neighbourhood; 
so that, by a concentration of these 
forces, the whole French corps might 
with ease have been made prisoners. 
As it was, Prince Michael Dolgoi*ucki, 
who had been detached by Pidnce Gal- 
litzin towards Mohi*ungen in conse- 
quence of the violent fire heard in that 
direction, fell upon the rear of Bema- 
dotte's corps, penetrated into the town, 
made several hundi*ed prisoners, and 
captured all his private baggage, among 
which, to his eternal disgrace, were 
found, as in the den of a common free- 
booter, silver plate, bearing ike arms 
of almost all the states in Qermany, 
ten thousand ducats recently levied 
for his own private use, and two thou- 
sand five hundred for that of his staff, 
from the town of Elbing. 

52. The narrow escape, both of Ney 



and Bemadotte, from total destruction 
in consequence of this bold and vigor- 
ous enterprise, excited the utmost 
alarm in the French army. Bemadotte 
fell back rapidly to Osterode, where he 
entered into communication with Ney, 
and from thence towards Thoi*n on the 
Lower Vistula, by Strassbuig, severe- 
ly pressed by the Cossacks, who almost 
totally destroyed his rear -guard, and 
made many thousand prisonei's. Head- 
quarters were advanced by Benningsen 
on the 26th to Mohrungen, where they 
remained, from the exhaustion of the 
troops, till the 2d February. Taking 
advantage of the aid thus obtained, the 
brave and active Lestocq succeeded in 
raising the blockade of Graudenz, the 
key to the Lower Vistula ; and thi'ow* 
ing in supplies of ammunition and pro- 
visions, which enabled that important 
fortress to hold out through all the suc- 
ceeding campaign. The whole French 
left wing raised their cantonments, and 
feU back in haste,, and with great loss, 
towards the Lower Vistula; and the 
alarm, spread as far as Warsaw, gave 
the most effectual refutation to the 
false accounts published in the bulle- 
tins of the successive defeats of the 
Russian army.* At the same time intel- 
ligence was received of the ari'ival of the 
Russian divisions from the army of Mol- 
davia, on the Narew and the Bug^ where 
they effected their j unction with General 
Essen, and raised the enemy's force in 
that quarter to thirty thousand men. 

53. These untoward events made a 
great impression on the mind of Napo- 
leon, who had never contemplated a 
renewal of active operations till his 
reinforcements from the Rhine had 

* " In Bemadotte's baggage, taken at Moh- 
nmgen, were found curious proofs of the 
arrangement for stage effect and false intelli- 
gence, made by all the officers of the French 
army, from the Emperor downwards. An 
order was there found, giving the most min- 
ute directions for the reception of Napoleon 
at Warsaw, with all the stations ana cross- 
ings where * Vive I'Empereur ! ' was to bo 
shouted ; and official despatches of all the 
actions of the campaign in which Bemadotte 
had bean engaged, for publication, and pri- 
vate despatches giving the facts as they 
really occurred, for the Emperor's secret 
perusal. These papers are still in the pos- 
session of General Benningsen's family." — 
Wilson's Folish Campaign, 6&—Jfote, 
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arrtTed at headquarters, and the return 
of the mild season had enabled him to 
resume hostilities without the ezces- 
siye hardships to which his troops dur- 
ing the later stages of the campaign 
hi^ been exposed. The cold was still 
extreme: the Vistula and the Narew 
were charged with enormous blocks of 
floating ice, which daily threatened to 
break down the bridges oyer them; 
the earth was covered with snow ; the 
heavens exhibited that serene deep- 
blue aspect which indicated a long 
continuance of intense frost ; maga- 
zines there were none in the country 
which was likely to become the theatre 
of war ; and though the highly culti- 
vated territory of Old Prussia offered 
as great resources as any of its extent 
in Europe* for an invading army, yet it 
was impossible to expect that it could 
maintain, for any length of time, the 
enormous masses who would speedily 
be assembled on its surface. But there 
was no time for deliberation ; matters 
were pressing ; the right of Benningsen 
was now approaching the Lower Vis- 
tula, and in a few days the Russian 
army would raise the blockade of 
Dantzic, and, resting on that fortress 
as a base from whence inexhaustible 
supplies of all sorts might be obtained 
by sea, would bid defiance to all his 
efforts. 

64. It was in such a crisis that the 
extraordinary activity and indefatigable 
perseverance of Napoleon appeared 
most conspicuous. Instantly perceiv- 
ing that active operations must be re- 
sumed even at that rude season, he 

* The territory of Old Prussia is not na- 
turally more fertile than the adjoining pro- 
vinces of Poland, but nevertheless it is as 
rich and cultivated as they are sterile and 
neglected. On one side of the frontier line 
are to be seen numerous and opulent cities, 
smiling well-cultivated fields, comfortable 
hamlets, and an industrious and contented 
population ; on the other, endless forests of 
pine, wretched vilifies, a deplorable agricul- 
ture; squalid huts beside a few gorgeous pa- 
laces. Nothing can more clearly demonstrate 
the vicious and ruinous politi(»l institutions 
which have prevailed amidst the mingled 
anarchy, tyranny, and democracy of Old 
Poland. This difference, so well known to 
travellers, repeatedly attracted the attention 
even of the military followers of the French 
army.--^BOUB, Oamp. de Ruuie, L 187; and 
JoMim, ii. 804. 



despatched orders from the 23d to the 
27th January, for the assembling of all 
his army ; and as, with the exception 
of Bemadotte and Ney, they all lay in 
cantonments not extending over more 
than twenty leagues, this was neither 
a tedious nor a difficult operation. 
Bemadotte was enjoined to assemble 
around Osterode, Lefebvre at Thorn 
to observe Dantsic, Soult at Prasnycz, 
Davoust at Pultusk, Ney at Neiden- 
burg, Bessi^res and Murat at Warsaw 
with the Imperial Guard and cavalry. 
Though breathing only victory in his 
proclamations to his troops, he was in 
reality making every preparation for 
defeat; Lefebvre received orders to 
collect all the forces ai his disposal, 
without any regard to the blockade at 
Dantzic, in order to secure the fortress 
and bridge of Thorn, the direct line of 
retreat across the Vistula from the 
theatre of war, while Lannes was dis- 
posed as a reserve on the rights and 
Augereau on the left bank of that river. 
On the 27th, orders were given to all 
the columns to march, and early on the 
morning of the 80th the Emperor set 
out from Warsaw.f Soult was directed 
to march by Willenberg and Passen- 
heim on Allenstein : thither also Ney 
was to move, by Hohenstein, and Da- 
voust from Pultusk by Ortelsburg; 
Augereau, who had been brought over 
from the left to the right bank of the 
Vistula, was to advance to it from 
Plonsk, by Neidenburg and Hohen- 
stein; Murat was to hasten up with 
his cavalry, so as to form the advanced 
guai-d of Soult ; while Bessi^res, with 
the Imperial Guard, was to follow in 
reserve. On the left, Bemadotte was 
to retreat in the direction of Thorn ; 
while on the extreme right, the corps 
of Lannes (under the command of 
Savary) was to take post at Sierock, 
between the Bug and the Narew, to 

t The orders given by Napoleon to all the 
marshals and dbief officers of his army on 
this trying emergency, may be considered 
as a masterpiece of military skill and fore- 
sight, and deserve especial attention from 
all who desire to make themselves acquaint- 
ed either with his extraordinaiy activity and 
resources, or with the multiplied cares which, 
on such an occasion, devolve on a comman- 
der-in-chief.— ^ee the whole in Dumas. xviL 
830-374 ;/'t^0M/iu(. 
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observe Essen ; and Oudinot with his 
grenadiers waa to push on through 
Warsaw to Ostrolenka, where he would 
be in a position either to assist Savary 
or the Grand Army. The object of 
Napoleon in these movements was, that 
while, by the retreat of his left wing 
under Bemadotte, he drew on the Rus- 
sians towards Thorn and the Lower 
Vistula, he should, by rapidly throwing 
forward his own right, consisting of 
four corps and the reserve cavalry, to 
Allenstein, turn their left flank, and 
cut off their retreat to the Niemen. 

55. Following thus his usual plan of 
marching with the bulk of his forces, 
so as to get in the rear of the enemy 
during his advance. Napoleon moved 
towards Allenstein, where he arrived 
on the 2d February with the corps of 
Soult, Augereau, and Ney ; while Da- 
voust was at a short distance still 
further on his rights at Wartenbuig. 
Already he had interposed between 
Benningsen and Russia; the only line 
of retreat which lay open to that officer 
was to the north-east, in the direction 
of Konigsberg and the Niemen. The 
Russian army was stationed between 
the Passarge and the AUe, from Qutt- 
stadt and Heilsbei^ on the latter river, 
to Liebstadt and Wormditt in the 
neighbourhood of the former ; but these 
movements of Napoleon induced Ben- 
ningsen to concentrate his divisions 
and move them to the eastward, in the 
direction of Spiegelbeig and the AUe, 
on the Ist and 2d of February, in order 
to preserve his communications with 
the Russian frontier. The whole troops 
assembled in order of battle on the 
following day, in a strong position on 
the heights of Jonkowo, covering the 
great road from Allenstein to Lieb- 
stadt, its left resting on the village 
of Mondtken. Napoleon instantly di- 
rected Davoust to march from War- 
tenburg to Spiegelberg with his whole 
corps, in order to get round the left 
flank of the Russians ; while Soult re- 
ceived orders to force the bridge of 
Bergfiied, over the Alle, in rear of their 
left flank, by which he would be enabled 
to debouch upon their line of retreat 
and communications ; and this attack 
was of such importance, that Davoust 



was to support him with two of his 
divisions. 

56. It would have been all over with 
the Russians if these orders had been 
carriedlnto full execution without their 
being aware how completely they were 
in course of being encircled. But by 
a fortunate accident the despatches to 
Bemadotte, announcing the design, and 
enjoining him to draw Benningsen on 
towards the Lower Vistula, had pre- 
viously fallen into the hands of the 
Cossacks, and made that general aware 
of his danger. He immediately des- 
patched orders to the officer at Berg- 
fried to hold the bridge to the last ex- 
tremity, which was so gallantly obeyed, 
that though Soult assailed it with all 
his corps, and it was taken and retaken 
several times, yet it finally remained 
in the hands of the Russians. The situa- 
tion of Benningsen, however, was still 
very critical ; he was compelled to fall 
back to avoid being turned in presence 
of very superior forces, and by his 
lateral movement from Mohrungen he 
had become entirely separated from 
Lestocq, who was in the most imminent 
danger of being cut off and destroyed 
by the superior forces of Bemadotte. 
Fortunately, however, from the des- 
patches being intercepted, that mar- 
shal remained entirely ignorant, both 
of what was expected from him, and 
of the great advantages which remained 
in his power; and Lestocq, without 
being disquieted, was enabled to 
check his advance and make prepara- 
tions for a retreat, which lay open to 
him ^'om Freistadt> where he had been 
covering the revictualling of Graudenz, 
by Deutsch-Eylau, Osterode, and Moh- 
mngen, to Liebstadt; while Benning- 
sen himself, on the night of the 3d, 
broke up from Jonkowo, and retired in 
the same direction. 

67. By daybreak the French aimy, 
headed by Murat with his numerous 
and terrible dragoons, was in motion to 
pursue the enemy ; and as the Russians 
had been much retarded during the 
night by the passage of so many pieces 
of cannon and waggons through the 
narrow streets of Jonkowo, the enemy 
soon came up with their rear-guaixL 
By overwhelming numbers the latter 
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were at length forced from the bridge 
of Bei-gfried by Soult ; but they rallied 
in the villageB behind it> and, forming 
barricades with tumbrils, waggons, and 
chariots, effectually checked the ad- 
yanoe of the enemy until the carriages 
in the rear had got clear through. 
They then retired, obstinately contest- 
ing every inch of ground, which they 
did with such effect^ that the French 
lost fifteen hundred men in the pursuit^ 
without inflicting a greater loss on 
their adversaries. Nor were any cannon 
or chariots taken — a striking proof of 
the orderly nature of the retreat, and 
the heroism with which the rear-guard 
performed its duty, when it is recol- 
lected that Kapoleon, with eighty thou- 
sand men, thundered in close pursuit ; 
and that, from the state of the roads, the 
march, which had been ordered upon 
three lines, could take place on two 
only. Soult and Dayoust continued to 
manosuyre, in order to turn the Bns- 
sian left, while Murat and Key pressed 
their rear-gUard. On the night of the 
4th, the BuBsians retired to WolfiKlorf, 
where they stood firm next day. But 
this continued retreat in presence of 
the enemy was now beginning to be 
attended with bad effects, bo£h upon 
the health and spirits of the soldiers. 
The commissariat in their army was 
then wretched ; magazines there were 
none in the oountiy which was now 
the theatre of war ; and the soldiers, 
when worn out with a night-march 
oyer frozen snow, had no means of ob- 
taining subsistence but by prowling 
about to discover and dig up the little 
stores which the peasants had buried 
for the use of their families. The men 
everywhere lay on the bare ground in 
intense frost, with no other bed but the 
snow, and no covering but their great- 
coats, which were now little better than 
rags. They were not as yet inured to 
retire before the enemy ; and the mur- 
mur against any further retreat was so 
loud, that Benningsen resolved to fall 
back only to a chosen field of battle ; 
and, upon examining the map, that of 
Pbeussesoh-Etlau was selected for 
this purpose. No sooner was this an- 
nounced to the troops than their dis- 
contents were appeased ; the hardships 



of the night-marches were forgotten ; 
and from the joyful looks of the men, 
it would rather have been supposed 
they were marching to tranquil winter 
quarters, than to the most desperate 
struggle which had occurred in modem 
times. 

68. Severe actions, however, awaited 
these brave men ere they reached the 
theatre of final conflict On the night 
of the 5th the army moved to Lands- 
berg, where the troops from Heilsbeig 
joined them, notwithstanding a bloody 
combat with Marshal Dayoust. On 
the following day, the rear-guard, undor 
Bagrathion, posted between Hoff and 
that town, was assailed with the utmost 
vehemence by Murat» at the head of 
the reserve cavaliy ten thousand 
strong, and the principal part of the 
corps of Soult and Augereao. The 
approach of these formidable maases, 
and the imposiDg appearance of their 
dragoons, as well as the balls which 
b^gan to CelU from the French batteries, 
occasioned great confusion amoi^ the 
cannon and carriages in the streets of 
the town. But with such resolution did 
the rear-guard maintain their position^ 
that^ though they sustained a heavy 
loss, the enemy were kept at bay tiU 
night closed the carnage, and relieved 
the Russian gmeral from the anxieties 
consequent on so critical a situation 
in presence of such enormous forces of 
the enemy. Two battalions ai Rus- 
sians were trampled under foot in the 
course of the day or cut down, chiefly 
by one of their own regiments of horse 
dashing over them, when broken and 
flying from Murat's dragoons. Ben- 
ningsen upon this supported the rear- 
guiud, by several brigades of freeh 
troops, and the combat continued with 
various success till nighty when both 
armies bivouacked in presence of each 
other; that of the French on the 
heights of Hoff, that of the Russians 
on those which lie in front of Lands- 
berg, and the little stream of the Stein 
separating their outposts from each 
other. In this untoward affair the 
Russians sustained a loss of two thou- 
sand five hundred men, among whom 
was Prince Oallitzin, whose cMvalrous 
courage had already endeared him to 
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the army ; bat the French were weak- 
ened by nearly as great a number. 
During the night the whole army again 
broke up, and without further molesta- 
tion reached Eylau at seven the next 
morning, when it passed through the 
town, and moved quietly to the ap- 
pointed ground for the battle on the 
other side, where it arrived by noon- 
day. 

69. This rapid concentration and re- 
treat of the Russians isolated the Fms- 
sian corps of Lestooq, and gave too 
much reason to fear that it might be 
cut off by the superior forces of Ber- 
nadotte and Ney, who were now press- 
ing on it on all sides. But the skilful 
movements of the Prussian general 
extricated him from a most perilous 
situation. On the 5th, he set out from 
Molnrungen, and his horse encountered 
the cavalry of Murat near Deppen, 
while the head of the column of iniEiEm- 
try was at the same time charged by 
Key, who had crossed the Passaige to 
intercept his progress near Waltersdorf. 
The heroic resistance of the advanced 
guard, only three thousand strong, gave 
time for the main body to change the 
line of its march, and escape in the di- 
rection of Schloditten ; but it proved 
&tal to itself, as almost the whole were 
slain or made prisoners, with twelve 
pieces of cannon. The firm counte- 
nance of the cavalry, however, defeat- 
ed dl the efforts of Murat, who in vain 
charged them repeatedly with six thou- 
sand horse ; and after baffling all his 
attacks, they retired leisurely, and in 
the best order, covering the march of 
the infantry all the way ; crossed the 
Passarge at Spanden, and arrived on 
the 7th in safety at Hussehnen in the 
neighbourhood of Eylau. 

60. Thus, after sustaining incredible 
hardships, and undergoing serious dan- 
gers, the whole Russian army was at 
length concentrated on one field of 
battle, and aboutto measure its strength 
with the enemy. It was reduced, by 
the fatigues and losses of this winter 
campaign, to sixty-five thousand men, 
assembled around Eylau, to which, if 
ten thousand be added as Lestocq's di- 
vision, which might be expected to co- 
operate in the approaching action, the 



whole amount that could be relied on 
for the shock was seventy -five thou- 
sand, with four hundred and' sixty 
pieces of cannon. The French, after 
deducting the losses of this dreadful 
warfare, exclusive of Bemadotte, who 
did not arrive on the ground for two 
days after, could still bring eighty 
thousand men into the field, including 
nearly sixteen thousand horse; but 
they had not above three hundred and 
fifty pieces of artillexy.* Thus the two 
armies were nearly equal — ^^e French 
superiority in numbers, and especially 
in cavalry, being counterbalanced by 
the advantage which the Russians had 
in that important arm, the artillery. 
Their spirit and courage were at the 
same level ; for if the ^nch could re- 
call with deserved pride the glorious 
achievements of the campaign, and a 
long course of almost unbroken vic- 
tories, the Russians, on their side, had 
the triumphs of Suwarroff in Turkey, 
Poland, and the Italian plains, to recall : 

* The fbllowing is the account given by 
Dumas of the troops present in arms, in 
January 1807» under Napoleon on the Vis- 
tula:— 

Imperial Guard under Bes- 

9,109 



nperi 

si^res, 

Bo. under Oudinot, . 6,046 

First corpse Bemadotte, . 18,078 

Second do. Augereau, . 10,000 

Third do. Davouat, . 19,000 

Fourth do. Soult, . . 26,829 

Fifth do. Lannes, . 16,720 

Sixth do. Ney, . . 16,1&S 

Cavalry do. Murat^ . . 763 



8.829 



Total on the Tistula, 


128.188 


24,179 


Detached, viz., Mortier.in 






Pomerania, 


16.868 


1,264 


Do. Jerome and Van- 






damme, in Silesia^ . 


18,232 


2,207 


Do. Lefebvre, Dantzic, 


28,248 


647 


Do. Dumonoeau, Han- 






over, .... 


6,898 


689 



Total, . . 187,434 28,876 
If from this mass of 113,000 infEuitry and 
24,000 cavalry, there be deducted 19,000 ab- 
sent, under Bemadotte, 18. 000 under Lannes, 
6,000 under Oudinot, and 14,000 lost or left 
behind during the march from Warsaw, there 
will remain, on their own showing, 90,000 in 
line at Eylau ; and that agref» nearly with Sir 
Robert Wilson'sestimate.— Dumas, xviii. 592 ; 
Wilson, 99. Thiers makes the effective French 
force at Eylau 74,000 men— OonnUat et VStn- 
pin, vii. 361. The medium of 80,000 is pro- 
bably very near the mark. 
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and if the former were impelled by the 
ardour of a reyolution, converted by 
consummate genius into that of mili- 
tary conquest, the latter were buoyant 
ynih. the rising eneigy of an empire 
whose frontiers had never yet receded 
before the standards of an enemy. 

61. The Russian rear-guard, ten thou- 
sand strong, imder Bagrathion, was 
leisurely retiring towaixis Eylau, and 
at the distance of about two miles from 
that village, when it was attacked by 
the French infantry. The Russians 
were at first compelled to give way, 
but the St Petersbui'g ditigoons, whose 
rout had occasioned such loss to their 
own comrades on the preceding day, 
emulous to wipe away their disgrace, 
assailed the enemy so opportunely in 
flank, when emerging from the tumult 
of the charge, that they instantly cut 
to pieces two battalions, and made 
prize of their eagles. Disconcerted by 
this check, the French gave no further 
molestation to the Russian rear-guard, 
which retired into Eylau. By a mis- 
take, however, the division destined 
to occupy that important station eva- 
cuated it, along with the rest of the 
army ; and though Benningsen in- 
stantly ordered it to be reoccupied by 
fresh troops, the French had, mean- 
while, entered in great numbers, and 
the assailing division, under Barclay 
de Tolly, had a rude contest to en- 
counter in endeavouring to regain 
the lost gi'ound. By vast exertions, 
however, they at len^ succeeded in 
expelling the enemy. The French 
again returned in greater force; the 
combat continued with the utmost 
fury till long after sunset. Fresh 
reinforcements came up to the Rus- 
sians : twice Barclay carried the village 
after dark, by the light of the burning 
houses, and he was as often expelled by 
the enthusiastic valour of the French. 
At length they were driven out of the 
town, which, from lying in a hollow, 
and being commanded on the French 
side, was no longer tenable after the ene- 
my had brought up their heavy artillery. 
But that gallant commander, with this 
heroic rear-guard, intrenched himself 
in the church and churchyard, which 
stands on an eminence by the road on 



issuing from the town on the other 
side, and there maintained a sangui- 
nary resistance till past ten at nighty 
when he was severely wounded. Then 
the object of the strife having been 
gained by the heavy artillery having 
all arrived by the road of Schloditten. 
and taken up Its position on the field 
of battle behind the village, the unoon- 
quered Russians were withdrawn from 
the churchyard, which, with its blood- 
stainedgraves and corpse-covered slopes, 
remained in the hands of Napolen. 

62. Never in the history of war 
did two armies pass a night under 
more awful and impressive circum- 
stances than the rival hosts that now 
lay, without tent or covering, on the 
snowy expanse of the field of Eylau. 
The dose vicinity of the two armies ; 
the vast multitude assembled in so nar- 
row a space, intent only on mutual de- 
struction; the vital interests to the 
lives and fortunes of all which were at 
stake ; the wintry wildness of the 
scene, cheered only by the watch-fires, 
which threw a partial glow on the 
snow-clad fields around ; the shivering 
groups who in either army lay round 
the blazing fires, chilled by girdles of 
impenetrable ice ; the stem resolution 
of the soldiers in the one array, and 
the enthusiastic ardour of those in the 
other ; the liberty . of Europe now 
brought to the issue of one dreistd com- 
bat ; the glory of Russia and France 
dependent on the efibrts of the mighti- 
est armament that either had yet sent 
forth, all contributed to impress a feel- 
ing of extraordinary soleumity, which 
reached the most inconsiderate breast, 
oppressed the mind with a feeling of 
anxious thought^ and kept unclosed 
many a wearieid eyelid in both camps, 
notwithstanding the extraordinary fa- 
tigues of the preceding days. But no 
sooner did the dawn break, and the 
quick rattle of musketry from the out- 
posts commence, than these gloomy 
feelings were dispelled, and all arose 
from their icy beds with no other feel- 
ings but those of joyous confidence and 
military ardour. 

63. The evacuation of Eylau on the 
preceding night, had led Napoleon to 
suppose that the enemy were not to 
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give batde on the succeeding day ; and, 
overwhelmed with the extraordinary 
fatigues he had undergone since leav- 
ing Warsaw, during which time he had 
been daily occupied in business or 
marching twenty hours out of the 
twenty-four, he retired to a house in 
the town, and there, amidst all the 
horrors of a place carried by assault^ 
fell into a profound sleep. The two 
armies were within half cannon-shot of 
each other, and their immense masses 
disposed in dose array on a space not 
exceeding a league in breadth. The 
field of battle consisted of an open ex- 
panse of unenclosed ground, rising 
into swells, or small hills, interspersed 
with many lakes : but as the whole 
surface was covered with snow, and 
the water so thoroughly frozen as to 
bear any weight either of cavalry or 
artillery, it was everywhere accessible 
to military operations. The little 
town of Eylau, situated on a slight 
eminence and surmounted by a Qo^c 
steeple, was the only salient point of 
the field. On the dope to its right, 
looking from the French position, was 
the churchyard, the scene of so desper- 
ate a strife on the preceding day. 
The gi'ound rose gen^y in its front, 
and was interspersed with some small 
hills, amidst which the dense masses 
of the Russians were barely visible 
through the twilight of a wintry day 
obscured by mist and driving snow. 
The Russian right, under Touchkofi*, 
lay on either side of Schloditten ; the 
centre, under Sacken, occupied a clus- 
ter of little open hills, intercepted by 
lakes, in front of Eutschitten ; the left, 
under Ostermann Tolstoy, rested on 
Elein-Sausgarten and Serpalten; the 
advanced guard, ten thousand strong, 
with its outposts extending almost to 
the houses of Eylau, was under the 
command of Bagrathion ; the reserve, 
in two divisions, was led by Dootorofil 
The whole army in front was drawn up 
in two lines with admirable precision : 
thereserve, in two close columns behind 
the centre; the foot artillery, consisting 
of four hundred pieces, was disposed 
along the fi*ont of the lines ; the horse 
artillery, embracing sixty guns, cavalry 
and Cossacks, under Platoflf, in reserve 



behind the centre and wings, in order 
to support any point which might ap- 
pear to require assistance. Lestocq, 
with his division, had not yet come 
up; but he had lain at Hussehnen, 
the preceding night, which was only 
three leagues off, and might be expect- 
ed to join before the batUe was far ad- 
vanced. 

64. The French position, generally 
speaking, was more elevated &an that 
of the Russians, with the exception of 
the right, where it was commanded by 
the heights of Elein-Sausgarten. The 
town of Eylau, however, occupied in 
force by their troops, was situated in a 
hollow, so low that the i*oofii of the 
houses were below the range of cannon- 
shot from the Russian position, and 
the summit of the church steeple, 
which stands on an eminence, alone 
was exposed to the destructive storm. 
Davoust was in rear on the right, and 
received orders, as soon as he came up, 
to attack the villages of Elein-Saus- 
garten and Serpalten, occupied by the 
enemy. The division St Hilaire of 
Soults corps was at Rothenen; be- 
tween that village and Eylau, Augereau 
was established, and was destined to 
advance against the Russian main body 
and the strong batteries placed oppo- 
site : Soult, with his remaining two 
divisions, occupied Eylau on the left, 
and was to aid him when he moved 
forward ; the Imperial Quard and 
cavalry of Murat were in reserve be- 
hind the centre; ready to support any 
attack which might appear likely to 
prove unsuccessful. Orders had been 
despatched to Ney to attack the Rus- 
sian right as soon as the action was 
warmly engaged ,* and it was hoped he 
would arrive on the field at least as 
soon as Lestocq on the other side, upon 
whose traces he had so long been fol- 
lowing. Lannes had been detained by 
sickness at Pultusk, and his corps, 
placed under the orders of Savary, 
afterwards Duke of Rovigo, was ob- 
serving the Russian forces left on the 
Bug and the Narew. Napoleon's de- 
sign, when he saw that the Russians 
stood firm, and were resolved to give 
battle, was to turn their left by the 
corps of Marshal Davoust^ and throw 
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it back on the middle of the army ; 
buty the better to conceal this object^ 
he commenced the action eoon after 
daylight by a violent attack on their 
right and centre. The Rusaian cannon 
played heavily, but rather at hazard, 
on the hostile manDCfl in front of Eylan ; 
while the French guns repUed with 
fatal effect from their elevated position 
down upon the enemy, whose lines 
were exposed from head to foot to the 
xange of their shot 

66. Presently the centre, under Au- 
gereau, advanced in massy columns, 
while St Hilaire's division of Soult's 
corps, the whole preceded by a hun- 
dred and fifty pieces of artillery, march- 
ed with an intrepid step against the 
Russian left-centre, so as to unite Au- 
gereau's with Davousf s attack, and 
forty gunsof the Imperial Quard, posted 
on an eminence near the church of 
Eylau, to cover their attack, opened a 
heavy fire on the great central Russian 
battery. These troops had not ad- 
vanced above three hundred yards, 
driving the Russian tirailleun before 
them, when the Russian cannon-shot, 
from two hundred pieces, admirably 
directed, ploughed through the mass, 
and so diattwed it^ that the whole 
body of Augereau's corps inclined to 
the left towards Schloditten, to get 
under the shelter of a deta<died house 
which stood in the way. A snow- 
storm at the same time set in and 
darkened the atmosphere, so that 
neither army could see its opponent ; 
but nevertheless, the deadly storm of 
bullets continued to tear the maa&fy 
columns of the French, and the can- 
nonade was 80 violent as to prevent 
Soult from rendering them any effec- 
tual support A masked battery of 
seventy-two pieces opened on their 
front with a tremendous fire of grape. 
In a quarter of an hour, half of the 
corps were struck down. Augereau's 
divisions were already severely shaken 
by this murderous fire, when they were 
suddenly assailed on one side by the 
right wing of the Russians, under 
Touchkofi^ and on the other by their 
reserve and a powerful body of cavalry, 
under Doctoroffl So thick was the 
snow-storm, so unexpected the onset, 



that the assailants were only a few 
yards distant, and the long lanoes of 
the Cossacks almost touching the 
French infuitry, when they were first 
discerned. The combat was not of 
more than a few minutes' duration : 
the corps, charged at once by foot and 
horse with the utmost vigour, broke 
and fled in the wildest disorder back 
into Eylau, closely pursued by the 
Russian cavalry and Cossacks, who 
made such havoc, that the whole, above 
sixteen thousand strong, were, vrith 
the exception of fifteen hundred men, 
taken or destroyed; and Augereau 
himself, with his two generals of divi- 
sions, Desgardens and Heudelet> was 
desperately wounded. 

66. Napoleon was apprised of thia 
disaster by the fugitives who rushed 
into Eylau ; and the snow-storm clear- 
ing away at the same time, showed 
him the Russian right and centre far 
advanced, with their light troops al- 
most at the edge of the town. He 
himself was stationed at the church- 
yard on its eastern side, which had 
oeen the scene of such a sanguinary 
conflict on the preceding night; and 
already the crash of the enemy's balls 
on the steeple and walls of the church 
showed how near danger was ap- 
proaching. The serried masses of the 
Old Quard stood firm in and around 
the cemetery, while the branches of the 
trees above their heads were constantly 
renter fiklling from the enemy's cannon- 
baUs. Presently one of the Russian 
divisions, following rapidly after the 
fugitives, entered Eylau by the eastern 
street, and charged, with loud hurrahs, 
to the foot of the mount where the 
Emperor was placed with a battery of 
the Imperial Quard and his personal 
escort of a hundred men. Had a la- 
ment of horse been at hand to support 
the attack. Napoleon must have been 
made prisoner ; for though the last re- 
serve, consisting of six battalions of the 
Old Quard, was at a short distance, he 
might have been enveloped before they 
could come up to his rescue. The fate 
of Europe then hung by a thread, but 
in that terrible moment the Emperor's 
presence of mind did not forsake him ; 
he instantly ordered his little body- 
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gaard, haxdly more than a eompany, 
to form line, in order to check the 
enemy's advance, and despatched or- 
ders to the Old Qoaid to attack the 
column on one flank, while a brigade 
of Murat's horse charged it on the 
other.* The Russians, disordered by 
success, and ignorant of the inesti- 
mable prizo which was almost within 
their grasp, were arrested by the firm 
countenance of the little band of heroes 
who formed Napoleons last resource ; 
and before they could re-form their 
ranks for a regcdar conflict, the enemy 
were upon them on either flank, and 
almost the whole division was cut to 
pieces on the spotf 

67. The disorder produced by the 
repulse of St Hilaire's division, and the 
almost total destruction of Augereau's 
corps, however, was such, that the 
French Emperor was compelled to 
strain every nerve to repair it. For 
this purpose he prepared a grand 
charge by the whole cavalry and Im- 
perial Guard, supported in rear by the 
divisions of ^oult^ which occupied £y- 
lau and its vicinity, now stripped of 
an^ other defenders. The onset of 
this enoimous mass, mustering four- 
teen thousand cavalry and twenty-five 
thousand foot soldiers, supported by 
two hundred pieces of cannon, was the 
more formidable, that the thick storm 
of snow, as favourable now to them 
as it had before been to the enemy, 

* ' ' High on a tarfy bank the chief was rear'd, 
Feaness, and therefore worthy to be fear'd." 
LucAN, PharmUa, v. 

t ** I never was so much struck with any- 
thing in my life," said General Bertrand at 
Bt Helena, " as by the Emperor at Eylau at 
the moment when, alone with some officers 
of his staff, he was almost trodden under foot 
by a column of four or five thousand Rus- 
sians. The Emperor was on foot, and Ber- 
thier gave orders instantly for the horses to 
be brought forward ; the Emperor gave him 
a reproachful look, and instead ordered a 
battalion of his Guard, which was at a little 
distance, to advance. He himself kept his 
ground as the Russians approached, repeat- 
ing frequently the words, ' What boldness 1 
what boldness I ' At the sight of the grena- 
diers oi his Guard the Russians made a dead 
pause; the Emperor did not stir» but all 
around him trembled."— Las Casbs, ii. 151. 
See also Relation de la BataUU d'Sylau, par 
tin T^moin Ocvlaire. Camp, en PnuH et Po- 
JoffnCf iv. 45. 



prevented them from being perceived 
till they were dose upon the first line 
of the enemy. The shock was irresist- 
ible : the front line of the Russians 
was forced to give ground, and in some 
places thrown into disorder ; their cav- 
alry crushed by the enormous weight 
of the seventy squadrons which follow- 
ed the white plume of Murat ; and a 
desperate mdl^e ensued, in which pro- 
digious losses were sustained on both 
sides. The Russian battalions, though 
broken, did not lay down their arms 
or fly, but, falling back on such as yet 
stood firm, or uniting in little knots 
together, still maintained the combat 
with the most dogged resolution. In- 
stantly perceiving the extent of the 
danger, Benningsen, with his whole 
staff, galloped forward from his station 
in the rear to the fr^nt, and at the 
same time despatched orders to the 
whole infantry of the reserve to cloee 
their ranks, and advance to the sup- 
port of their comrades engaged. These 
brave men, inclining inwards, pressed 
eagerly on, regardless of the shower of 
grape and musketry which fell on their 
advandmg ranks, and uniting with the 
first line, charged home with loud hur- 
rahs upon the enemy. But the onset 
of the French was at first irresistible. 
In the shock, the Russian division of 
Essen was broken, and Murat's horse, 
pursuing their advantage, swept 
through several openings, and got as 
fax aa the reserve caval]^ of Boning- 
sen. Already the last reserve batteiies 
of the centre were discharging grape 
with the utmost vehemence on the 
terrible assailants ; but no sooner did 
Platoff, who was in the rear of all, see 
them approaching with loud cries, and 
all the tumult of victory, than he gave 
orders to the Cossacks of the Don to 
advance. Regardless of danger, the 
children of the desert joyfully galloped 
forward to the charge, their long lances 
in rest, their blood-horses at speed: 
in an instant the French cuirassiers 
were broken, pierced through, and 
scattered. Retreat was impossible 
through the again closed ranks of the 
enemy, and eighteen only of the whole 
body regained their own lines by a 
long circuit; while five hundred and 
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t]iixty Coflsacks returned, each cased 
in the shining armour which he had 
stripped from the dead body of an op- 
ponent. At all other points the ene- 
my were, after a desperate struggle, 
driven back, and several eagles, with 
fourteen pieces of cannon, remained 
in the hands of the victors. 

68. The battle appeared gained : the 
French left and centre had been de- 
feated with extraordinary loss; their 
last reserves, with the exception of part 
of the Guard, had been engaged, with- 
out success ; to the cries of rive VJSm- 
perewr I and the shouts of enthusiasm 
with which they commenced the com- 
bat^ had succeeded a sullen silence 
along the whole line in front of Eylau ; 
the Russians were several hundred 
paces in advance of the ground which 
they occupied in the morning ; and a 
distant cannonade on both sides evinced 
the exhaustion and fatigue which was 
mutually felt Lestooq had not yet 
arrived, but he was hourly and anxiously 
expected, and the addition of his fresh 
and gallant corps would, it was hoped, 
enable Benningsen to complete the 
victory. But while all eyes were eagerly 
turned to their right, where it was ex- 
pected his standards would first appear, 
a terrible disaster, well-nigh attended 
with fatal consequences, took place on 
the left Davoust, who was intrusted 
with the attack which was intended to 
be the decisive one in that quarter, had 
long been arrested by the firm coun- 
tenance of Bagavout and Ostei*mann 
Tolstoy ; but at length the increasing 
numbers and vigorous attacks of the 
French prevailed. Friant, whose di- 
vision headed the attack, carried Ser- 
palten, and, pushing on beyond it> the 
village of Klein-Sausgarten fell into 
his hands. It was again reconquered 
by the Russians, but finally remained 
in the possession of their antagonists. 

69. Nor was the action less warmly 
contested at Serpalten. Supported by 
a batteiy of thirty pieces of artillery 
and part of the reserve, Bagavout re- 
turned to the charge, and there for 
long made head against the superior 
forces of St Hilaire and Moraud at the 
head of one of Soult's and one of Da- 
voust's best divisions. At length the 



two lines advanced to within pistol- 
shot, when the Russians gave way ; the 
cannoneers, bravely resisting, were 
bayoneted at their guns, and the pieces 
were taken. They were now reinforced 
by two regiments which Benningsen 
sent to their support, and the French, 
in their turn, were chaiged in flank 
by cavalry, broken, and driven baok 
upwards of three hundred yards. Bat 
notwithstanding this success at Ser- 
palten, the progress of the enemy at 
Klein-Sausgarten was so alarming, that 
the Russians were unable to mi^iTifftin 
themselves on the ground they had so 
gallantly regained. Fiiant debouched 
from it in iheir rear in great strength ; 
and, rapidly continuing his advance 
from left to right of the Russian posi- 
tion, he had soon passed, driving every- 
thing before him, the whole ground 
occupied by their lefk wing ; the guns 
so fiercely contested were abandoned bv 
the Russians ; and, continuing his tri- 
umphant course in their rear, he car- 
ried by assault the hamlet of Auklap- 
pen, and was making diapositiona for 
the attack of Kuts(£itten, which had 
been the headquarters of Benningsen 
during the preceding night, and lay 
directly behind the Russian centre. 
Never was change more sudden ; the 
victorious centre, turned and attacked 
both in flank and rear, seemed on the 
point of being driven off the field of 
battle ; already the shouts of victory 
were heard from Davoust's divisions, 
and vast volumes of black smoke, blown 
along the whole Russian centre and 
right from the flames of Serpalten, 
evinced in frightful colours the pro- 
gress of the enemy on their left 

70. The firmness of Benningsen, how- 
ever, was equal to the emergency. 
Orders were despatched to the whole 
lefb wing to fall back, so as to come 
nearly at right angles to the centre and 
right; and although this retrograde 
movement, performed in presence of a 
victorious enemy, was necessarily at> 
tended with some disorder, yet it was 
successfully accomplished; and after 
sustaining considerable loss, the Rus- 
sian left wing was drawn up, facing 
outwards, nearly at right angles to the 
centre, which still retained its advancea 
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poBition, midway between the ground 
occupied by the two armies where the 
fight began in the morning. As the 
Russian left drew back to the neigh- 
bourhood of the centre, it received the 
support of the reserres which Benning- 
sen wheeled about to the assistance of 
the discomfited wing: and although 
Friant carried KutscMtten, thiswasti^e 
last advantage he gained in that quar- 
ter, and the victorious columns of Da- 
voust were at length arrested. 

71. The battle was in this critical 
state, with the French victorious on one 
wing and the Russians on the centre and 
the other, but without any decisive ad- 
vantage to either side, when the corps 
of Lestocq, so long expected, at length 
appeared on the extreme Russian right, 
driving before him. the French bat- 
talions which were stationed near the 
village of Altholt Orders were im- 
mediately despatched to him to defile 
as quickly as possible in the rear of the 
Russian righi^ so as to assist in the re- 
capture of Kutschitten behind their 
centre, where St Hilaire had estab- 
lished himself in so threatening a man- 
ner. These directions were rapidly 
and ably performed. Moving swiftly 
over the open ground in the rear of 
the Russian right in three columns, he 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Kut- 
schitten an hour before it was dark, 
with seven thousand men, having left 
two thousand to occupy Altholf, and 
lost nearly a thousand in the course of 
the march that morning, which had 
been a constant fight with Marshal 
Key's corps. Dispositions for attack- 
ing the village and cutting off the re- 
treat of the enemy were instantly 
made. A terrible cannonade was kept 
up on its houses, and the Prussians, 
under cover of the guns, chaining in 
three columns^ carried it with irresist- 
ible force, destroying or making pri- 
soners the 61st and one battalion of 
the 108th regiments, stationed there, 
with an eagle, and recovering the Rus- 
sian guns which had been abandoned 
on the retreat from Serpalten. Not 
content with this great success, Les- 
tocq immediately re-formed his divi- 
sions in line, with the cavalry and Cos- 
sacks in rear, and advanced against the 



hamlet of Auklappen and the wood 
adjoining. The division of Friant, 
wearied by eight houra' fighting, was 
little in a condition to withstand these 
firesh troops, flushed by so important 
an advantage. The combat, however, 
was terrible: Davoustwas there; his 
troops, though exhausted, were more 
than double the numbers of the enemy; 
and he made the utmost effort to main- 
tain his ground. ** Here," said the 
marshal, ** is the place where the brave 
should find a glorious death; the 
cowards will perish in the deserts of 
Siberia." Notwithstanding all his ex- 
ertions, however, Friant was driven out 
of the wood, after an hour^s combat, 
with the loss of three thousand men ; 
the Russians, by a bold attack of 
cavaby, regained the smoking walls 
of Auklappen, and the whole allied 
line was pressing on in proud ar- 
ray, driving the enemy before them 
over the open ground between that 
ruin and Sausgarten, when night drew 
her sable mantle over this scene of 
blood. 

72. The battle was over on the centre 
and left, and already the French lines 
were illuminated by the fire of innu- 
merable bivouacs, when both armies 
were startled by a sharp fire, succeeded 
by loud shouts, on the extreme right 
of the Russians, towards Schloditten. 
It was occasioned by Marshal Ney's 
corps, which, following fast on tiie 
traces of Lestocq, had at nightfall en- 
tered Altholf, driving the Prussian de- 
tachments which occupied it befcfke 
him, and had now carried Schloditten 
and even pushed on to Schmoditten, 
so as to interrupt the Russian com- 
munications with Konigsberg. Ben- 
ningsen immediately ordered the Rus- 
sian division of Eamenskoi, which had 
suffered least in the battle, to storm 
the village, which vras executed at ten 
at night in the most gallant style. 
The loud cheers of their victorious 
troops were heard at Eylau ; and Na- 
poleon, supposing that a general attack 
was commencing, for which he was 
litUe prepared, gave orders for his 
heavy artillery and baggage to defile 
towards Landsberg, and ordered Da- 
Yonst to draw back to the position 
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which he had ooeupied in front of the 
wood wh^i the action commenced in 
the morning, and this terminated the 
changes of this eventful day. 

73. From the mortification, however, 
of retiring before an enemy in an open 
field, Napoleon was relieved by the 
measures adopted by the Russian gene- 
ral At eleven at night a council of 
war was held by the generals on horse- 
back, as to the course which the army 
should pursue. It was strongly repre- 
sented by Ostermann Tolstoy, the 
second in command, and Qenerals 
Enoring and Lestocq^ that at last 
Buonaparte had been defeated in a 
pitched battle, and that it would be to 
the last degree impolitic to destroy the 
moral effect of such an advantage by 
retreating before him, and thus giving 
him a fair pretext for representing it 
as a victory ; that they were ready in- 
stantly or next day to follow up their 
success, and attack the enemy wher- 
ever they could find him; and that^ 
at all events, they would pledge their 
heads that, if the general - in - chief 
would only stand firm, Napoleon would 
be driven to a disastrous retreat 
Strong as these considerations were, 
they were overbalanced, in Benningsen's 
estimation, by still stronger. He knew 
that his own loss was not less than 
twenty thousand men, and though he 
had every reason to believe that the 
enemy's was still heavier, yet the means 
of repairing the chasm existed to a 
greater degi'ee in the hands of Napo- 
leon than his own : Ney, whose corps 
had sufiered comparatively little, had 
just joined him ; Bemadotte, it was to 
be presumed, would instantly be sum- 
moned to headquarters ; and these 
fresh troops might give the enemy the 
means of cutting him off from Eonigs- 
berg, in which case, in the total desti- 
tution for provisions which prevailed, 
the most dreadful calamities might be 
apprehended. Influenced by these con- 
eideititions, Benningsen, who was ig- 
norant of tile enormous magnitude of 
the losses which the French had sus- 
tained, and who, though a gallant vete- 
ran, had lost somewhat of the vigour 
of youth, and had been thirty-six hours 
on horseback with hardly any nourish- 



ment, pevBeyered in his oimuon. He 
accordingly directed the order of 
mai^jh, which began, at midnight^ by 
Muhlhausen towards Konigsbecg, with- 
out any molestation from the enemy. 
They took post at Wottemberg, three 
leagues in front of that town, where 
the wearied soldiers, after a struggle 
of unexampled severity, were at len^h 
enabled to taste a few hours of re- 
pose. 

74. Such was the terrible battle of 
Eylau, fought in the depth of winter, 
amidst ice and snow, under circum- 
stances of unexampled horror; the 
most bloody and obstinately contested 
that had yet occurred during the war ; 
and in which, if Napoleon did not sus- 
tain a positive defeat, he underwent a 
disaster which had well-nigh proved his 
ruin. The loss on both sides was im- 
mense, and never in modem times had 
a field of battle been strewed with such 
a multitude of slain. On the side of 
the Russians twenty-five thousand had 
fallen, of whom above seven thousand 
were already no more : on that of the 
French upwards of thirty thousand 
were killed or wounded, and nearly ten 
thousand had left their colours, under 
pretence of attending to the wounded, 
and did not make theii* appearance for 
several days afterwards. The other 
trophies of victory were nearly equally 
balanced : the Russians had to boast of 
the unusual spectacle of twelve eagles 
taken from their antagonists; wiule 
the French had captured sixteen of 
the Russian guns, and fourteen stan- 
dards. Hardly any prisoners were 
made on either side during the action ; 
but six thousand of the wounded, most 
of them in a hopeless state, were left 
on the field of battle, and fell into the 
hands of the French.* 

* The offidftl accounts of this great battle 
oa both sides are bo much interwoven with 
falsehood as to furnish no clue whatever to 
the truth. That of Napoleon is distinfuished 
bymorethanhisusualmisrepresentauon. He 
states his loss at 1000 killed and 6700 wound- 
ed, in all 7600. Judging by his usual prac- 
tice, which was to avow a loss about a fourth 
of its real amount, this would imply a loss of 
80,000 men. At St Helena he admitted that 
he lost 18,000; and considering that the 
Russians acknowledge a loss of above 90,000, 
that their artillery throughout the day was 
greatly superior to that of the Fren<£, and 
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75, Never was speotade bo dreadful 
as that field presented on the following 
morning. Above fifby thousand men 
lay in the space of two leagues, welter* 
ing in blood. The wounds were, for 
the most part^of the severest kind, from 
the extraordinary quantity of cannon- 
balls which had been discharged dur- 
ing the action, and the close proximity 
of the contending masses to the deadly 
batteiies, which spread grape at half- 
musket shot through their ranks. 
Though stretched on the cold snow, 
and exposed to the severity of an 
Arctic winter, the sufPerers were burn- 
ing with thirst, and piteous cites were 
heard on all sides for water, or assis- 
tance to extricate the wounded men 
from beneath the heaps of slain, or 
load of horses by which they were 
crushed. Six thousand of these noble 
animals encumbered the field, or, mad- 
dened with pain, were shrieking aloud 
amidst the stifled groans of the wound- 
ed. Broken gun-carriages, dismounted 
cannon, fragments of blown-up caissons, 
scattered balls, lay in wild confusion 
amidst casques, cuirassiers, and burn- 
ing hamlet^ casting a livid light over a 
fidldofsnow. Subdued by loss of blood, 
tamed by cold, exhausted by hunger, 
the foemen lay side by side, amidst the 
general wreck. The Cossack was to 
be seen beside the Italian; the gay 
vine-dresser from the banks of the Ga- 
ronne lay athwart the stem peasant 

that they sustained no loss in any quarter 
comparable tu that of Augereau's corps, 
which was so completely destroyed that its 
remains were immediately incorporated wit^ 
the other corps^ and itself disappeared en- 
tirely from the Grand Army, it may safely 
be concluded that this estimate is not exag- 
gerated. *' Our loss," says the Duchess of 
Abi-antfes, **at Eylau was enormous—Why 
conceal the truth? The Emperor avowing 
the truth at Eylau would have appeared to 
me more truly great than putting forth an 
official falsehood which no child oould be- 
lieve, more especially if he was nephew or 
son of Colonel Bemel^ of the 24th regiment 
of the line, one of the finest In the army, and 
itself equal almost to a brigade, which was 
to a man destroyed." — D'ABSAiraxs, ix. 867. 
Thiers makes the French loss 10,000 men, a 
number ridiculously small ; the more espe- 
cially as he admits that the reports of the 
different corps engaged presented a total of 
13,000 or 14,000 wounded more or less se- 
verely.—THiKBS, Conmlat et VBmpir€t vii. S04, 
note. 



fcom the plains of the Ukraine. The 
extremity of suffering had extinguish^ 
ed alike the fiercest and the most gene* 
rous passions. According to his usual 
custom. Napoleon in the afternoon rode 
over this dreadful field, accompanied 
by his generals and staff, while the still 
burning piles of Serpalten and Saus- 
garten sent volumes of black smoke 
over the scene of death. But the men 
exhibited none of their wonted enthu- 
siasm ; no cries of Vive VJEmpereur / 
were heard ; the bloody sur&ce echoed 
only with the cries of suffering or the 
groans of woe. '* The spectacle," said 
Napoleon in his bulletin, " was fitted to 
inspire princes with the love of peace, 
and a horror of war." It is this moment 
which the genius of Le Gros has select- 
ed for the finest and most inspired 
painting that exists of the Emperor, 
in that noble work which, amidst the 
false taste and artificial sentiment of 
Parisian society, has revived the severe 
simplicity and chastened feeUng of an- 
cient art* 

76. For nine days after the battle, 
the French remained at Eylau, imable 
to advance, unwilling to retreat^ and 
apparently awaiting some pacific over- 
ture from the enemy. The only move- 
ment of any consequence which was 
attempted was by Murat, with twelve 
regiments of cuirassiers, who approach^ 
ed the Russian position in front of 
Konigsberg ; but he was defeated by 
the allied horse, with the loss of fom* 
hundred killed and three hundred pri- 
soners. Elated with this success, the 
Cossacks become daily moi-e enterpris- 
ing in their incursions. Night and 
day they gave the enemy no rest in 
their position; the French foraging 
parties were cut off; and to such a 
length was this partisan warfare car- 
ried, and so completely did the superi- 
ority of the Cossacks in its conduct ap- 
peal*, that during the ten days the Em- 

* This admirable painting, the masterpiece 
of modem French art, is to be seen in the 
Luxembourg at Paris, standing forth in dark 
simplicity amidst its meretricious compeers: 
it is worthy to be placed beside the finest 
battle-pieces of Le Brun or Tempesta, and in 
grandeur of tiiought and effect £Gtr excels 
any British work of art since the days of 
Beynolds. 
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peror remained afc Eylau, upfwaids of 
fifteen hundred of hie cavalry were 
made prisoners and brought into Kd- 
nigsberg. Meanwhile the relaiiyo situa- 
tion of the two armies was rapidly 
changing: the Russians, with the great 
seaport of Konigsberg in the rear, were 
amply supplied with everything, and 
their wounded carefully nursed in the 
great hospitals of that city ; while the 
French, still starving on the snows of 
Eylau, and unable, from the superiority 
of the Russian horse, to levy requisi- 
tions in the surrouncUng country, were 
daily reduced to greater straits from 
want of provisions, and totally desti- 
tute of all the accommodations requi- 
site to withstand the rigour of the 
season. 

77. Meanwhile Napoleon, however, 
was not idle. The day after the battle 
he issued orders for all the troops in 
his rear to advance by forced marches 
to the scene of action. The cuirassiers 
of Nansouty, which had not been en- 
gaged, arrived in consequence two days 
after. Lefebvre received ordera to sus- 
pend the blockade of Dantzic, and 
concentrate his corps at Osterode, in 
order to form a reserve to the army, 
and co-operate with Savaiy, who had 
the command of Lannes' corps on the 
Narew. All the bridges on the Lower 
Vistula, were put in a posture of de- 
fence, and Bemadotte was brought up 
to Eylau. Such, however, had been 
the havoc in the army, that the Em- 
peror, notwithstandixig these great re- 
inforcements, did not venture to re- 
new hostilities, or advance against Ko- 
nigsberg, the prize of victory, where 
he would have found the best possible 
winter quarters, and the steeples of 
which were visible from the heights oc- 
cupied by his army.* Even the critical 
position of the Russian army, with its 
back to the sea and the river Pregel, 

* When Napoleon began the battle of Eylau, 
he never doubted he woiild be in KOniffsbeiv 
next day. In his proclamation to hk sol- 
diers, before the action commenced, he said, 
" In two days the enemy will cease to exist, 
and your &tiffues will be compensated by a 
luxurious and honourable repose." And on 
the same day Berthier wrote to Josephine— 
" The Russians have fled to Gumbinnen on 
the road to Russia; to-morrow KOnigsberg 
will receive the Emperor."— Wilson, 113. 



whero defeat would necessarily prove 
rain, could not induce Napoleon to 
hazard another encounter ; wd finding 
that the Russians were not disposed to 
propose an armistice, he determined 
himself to take that step. For this 
purpose General Bertram was sent to 
Benningsen's outposts, with proposals 
of peace to the ELing of Prussia. The 
Russian general sent him on to Memel, 
where the latter was, with a letter 
strongly advising him not to treaty and 
representing that the fact of Napoleon 
proposing an armistice after so doubt- 
ful a batUe, was the best evidence that 
it was not for the interest of the Allies 
to grant it The terms proposed were 
veiy different from those offered after 
the triumph of Jena; thero wero no 
mora declarations that the house of 
Brandenburg must resign half its do- 
minions, or that he would make tho 
Prussian nobles so poor that they 
should be reduced to t«g their bread.i* 
78. Frederick-William, however, was 
not led to swerve from the path of hon- 
our even by this tempting offer. Widely 
as the language of the French Emperor 
differed from that which he had for- 
merly employed, and cleariy as his pre- 
sent moderation evinced the extent of 
the losses he had sustained at Eylau, 
still the existing situation and recent 
engagements of the Prussian monarch 
produded his entering, consistently 

t Napoleon's letter to the King of Prussia 
was in these terms—' ' I desire to put a period 
to the misfortunes of your family, and orga- 
nise as speedily as possible the Prussian mon- 
archy, whose intermediate power is neces- 
sary for the tranquillity of Europe. I desire 
peace with Russia— and, provided the cabinet 
of St Petersburg has no designs on the Turk- 
ish Empire, I see no difficulty in obtaiuinfr 
it. Peace with England is not less essential 
to all nations ; and I shall have no hesitation 
in sending a minister to Memel to take part 
in a congress of France, Sweden, England, 
Russia, Prussia, and Turkey. But as such a 
congress may last many years, which would 
not suit the present condition of Prussiak 
vour Majesty therefore will, I am persuaded, 
be of opinion that I have tiUcen the simplest 
method, and the one which is most likely to 
secure the prosperity of your subjects. At 
all events, I entreat yoiu- Mi^esty to believe 
in mv sincere desire to re-establish amicable 
relations with so friendly a power as Pru8sia» 
and that I wish to do the same with Russia 
and England." — Habd. ix. 396 : Schokll, 
viii. 87-406. 
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with national faith, into a separate ne- 
gotiation. The Emperor of Russia had 
1'ust given the clearest indication of the 
Leroic firmness with which he was dis- 
posed to maintain the contest, by the 
vigorous campaign which he had com- 
menced in the depth of winter, and the 
resolution with which he had sustained 
a sanguinary battle of unexampled se- 
verity. The conduct of England, it is 
true, had been very different from 
what it had hitherto been during the 
Revolutionary war, and hardly any as- 
sistance had been received either from 
its arms or its treasures by the Allies, 
engaged in a contest of life and death 
on the shores of the Vistula. But this 
disgraceful and parsimonious dispo- 
sition had recently relented, and some 
trifling succours had just been obtain- 
ed from the British government, which, 
although unworthy for England to 
offer, were yet gratefully received, as 
indicating a disposition on the part of 
its cabinet to take a more active part 
in the future stages of the struggle.* 
Under the influence of these feelings 
and expectations, the Prussian govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the almost des- 
perate situation of their affairs, and 
the occupation of nine-tenths of their 
territories by the enemy's forces, re- 
fused to engage in any separate nego- 
tiation, — an instance of magnanimous 
firmness in the extremity of danger 
which is worthy of the highest admu*a- 
tion, and which went far to wipe away 
the stain that their former vacillating 
conduct towards Napoleon had afi&xed 
on the Prussian ministers. 

79. Foiled in his endeavours to se- 
duce Prussia into a separate accom- 
modation, Napoleon was driven to the 
painful alternative of a retreat Orders 
were given on the 17th for all the corps 
to fall back, the advanced posts being 
strengthened, in order to prevent the 
enemy from becoming aware of what 

* They consisted only of £80,000 In money. 
A further subsidy of £100,000. and £200,000 
worth of arms and ammunition, with the 
promise of future succours, was flimiBhed 
by the British government in May following, 
in return for a solemn renunciation, on the 
part of the cabinet of Berlin, of all claim to 
the Electorate of Hanover.— Hard. is. 897 ; 
Ann. Reg. 1807, 23 ; FarL JM>. ix. 987. 
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was going forward, or commencing a 
pursuit Eylau was evacuated; six 
hundred wounded were abandoned to 
the humanity of the enemy ; and the 
army, retiring by the great road through 
Landsberg, spread itself into canton- 
ments on the banks of the Passaige, 
from Hohenstein, where it takes its 
rise, to Braunsbei^, where it falls into 
the Baltic sea. Bemadotte was on the 
left on the Passarge, between Brauns- 
bergand Spanden; Soult in the centre, 
fromZeildorsttoMohrungen; Davoust 
on the right, between Allenstein and 
Hohenstein, at the point where the 
Alle and the Passarge approach most 
nearly to each other : Ney formed the 
advanced guard at Guttstadt between 
the Passarge and the Alle. Head- 
quarters were established at Osterode 
in the centre of the line, aloDg with 
the guard and the grenadiers of Oudi- 
not, who had been brought up ; the 
bulk of the army being thus quartered 
between that place and Wormditt 
Lefebvre received orders to return to 
Thorn, unite with the Polish and Saxon 
contingents, and resume the siege of 
Dantzic, the preparations for which 
had been entirely suspended since the 
general consternation which followed 
&e batUe of Eylau. 

80. Benningsen hastened to occupy 
the country which the enemy had eva- 
cuated, and on the 25th February his 
headquarters were advanced to Lands- 
berg. As the Russian army passed 
over the bloody fields of Eylau and 
Hoff, still encumbered with dead, and 
strewed with the remains of the des- 
perate contest of which they had re- 
cently been the theatre, they felt that 
they had some reason to claim the ad- 
vantage in those well-fought fields; and 
Benningsen issued a proclamation to 
his troops, in which he now openly 
claimed the victory.^ Napoleon also 
addressed his soldiers ; but though it 

t Benningsen said— " Soldiers ! As the 
enemy was manoeuvring to cut us off from 
our fh)ntiers, I made my army change its 
position in order to defeat his projects. The 
French, deceived by that movement^ have 
fallen into the snare laid for them. The 
roads by which thev followed us are strewed 
with their dead. They have been led on to 
the field of Eylau, where your incomparable 
T 
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was with hifl tusnal confidence, yet it 
was impossible to conceal from the men, 
or from Europe^ that the Grand Army 
had now for the first time retraated, 
and that the remains of their comrades 
on the field of battle had to trust to 
Che humanity of an enemy for their 
sepulture.* In truth, however, not 
only the battle, but the objects of the 
winter campaign, had been equally di- 
vided. It was not to draw the French 
army from the Vistula to the Passarge, 
a distance of above a hundred miles, 
that Benningsen had concentrated his 
troops, and resumed o£Pensive opera- 
tions in the depth of winter ; and it was 
not to retire from within sight of the 
steeples of Konigsberg to the wretched 
villages on the latter stream, that Na- 
poleon had fought so desperate a battle 
at Eylau. The one struck for Dantzic, 
the other for Konigsberg, and both 
were foiled in their respective objects : 
fifty thousand men had perished With- 
out giving a dedsive advantage to either 
of the combatants. 

81. To this period of the Polish war 
belong the operations of Essen and 

valour has shown of what Russian heroism ia 
capable. In that battle more tiiau thirty 
thousand French have found their graves. 
They have been forced to retire at all points, 
and to abandon to us their wounded, their 
standards, and their baggage. Warriors! 
you have now reposed flrom your fieitigues ; 
fbrward 1 let us pursue the enemy, put the 
finishing-stroke to our glorious deeds^ and 
after having, by tnah. victories, given peace 
to the worlc^ we will re-enter our beloved 
country."— Dumas, xviii. 67. 

* Napoleon's address was as follows :— 
" Soldiers! we were beginning to taste the 
sweets of repose in our winter quarters, when 
the enemy attacked the first corps on the 
Lower Vistula : we flew to meet him ; pur- 
sued him, fiword in hand, for eighty lei^es ; 
he was driven for shelter beneath the cannons 
of his fortresses, and beyond the Pregel. In 
the combats of Bergftied, Deppen, "EoS, and 
the battle of Eylau, we have taken sixtv 
pieces of cannon, sixteen standards ; killed, 
wounded, or taken more than 40,000 Rus- 
sians ; the brave who have fallen on our side 
have&llen nobly, like true soldiers. Their 
fomilies shall reoedve our protection. Having 
thus defeated the whole projectsof theenemy, 
we will draw near to the Vistula, and re-enter 
oiu- winter quarters: whoever ventures to* 
disturb our repose shall repent of it-— for 
beyond the Vistula, as beyond the Danube, 
in the depth of winter as in the heat of sum- 
mer, we shall always be the soldiers of the 
Grand Army."— DUMASi xviiL 68. 



Savary on the Narew and the neigh- 
bourhood of OstrolenkiL Savary had 
occupied that town with a large part 
of Lannes' corps, who, as already men- 
tioned, was sick ; and Essen, having re- 
ceived considerable accessions of force 
from the army of Moldavia, whidi 
raised his disposable numbers to twenty 
thousand men, received orders, early in 
February, to attack the French in that 
quarter. The object was to engage 
ihieir attention, in order to prevent 
any reinforcements being drawn from 
that corps to the main army, then ad- 
vancing to the dedsive battle of Eylau. 
Essen advanced with his corps on each 
side of the river Narew. That com- 
manded by the Russian general in per- 
son on the right bank encountered 
Savary, who was supported by Sachet 
with his brilliant division ; a rude con- 
flict ensued, in which the Russians were 
finally worsted. Greater success, how- 
ever, attended their efforts on the left 
bank: supported by the fire of fifty 
pieces of artillery, they drove back the 
French to the waUs of Ostrolenka, and, 
entering pell-meU with the fugitives, 
penetrated into the principal square, 
and were on the point of obtaining de- 
cisive success. At this critical mo- 
ment, Oudinot) who was marching fkrom 
Warsaw with his division of grenadiers, 
six thousand strong, to join the Grand 
Army, arrived with his division of fresh 
troops, and, uniting with Suchet> who 
halted in the midst of his pursuit on 
the right bank to fiy to the scene of 
danger, succeeded, after a bloody en- 
counter in the streets, in driving them 
into the sand-hills behind the town, 
where a destructive cannonade was 
kept up till nightfiilL In this affidr the 
Russians lost seven guns and fifteen 
hundred men, and the French as many ; 
but having succeeded in their object in 
defending the town, and keeping the 
communication of the Grand Army 
open with Warsaw, the latter with 
reason claimed the victory. 

82. The battle of Eylau excited a 
prodigious sensation in Europe, and 
brought Napoleon to the very verge of 
destruction. Had a ministry of more 
capacity in military combination been 
then at the head of affairs in England, 
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there cannot be the smallest doubt 
that the triumphs of 1813 might have 
been anticipated by seven years, and 
the calamities of Europe at once arrest- 
ed. The first accounts of the battle 
received through the French bulletins 
rendered it evident that some disaster 
had been incurred, and the anxious 
expectation everywhere excited by this 
unsatisfactory communication was in- 
creased by the long interval which en- 
sued before the Russian accounts ar- 
lived. At length, when, from Benning- 
sen's report, it appeared that he claim- 
ed the victory, and, from the station- 
aiy condition of the Russian army in 
front of Konigsberg, and the ultimate 
retreat of the French to the banks of 
the Paesarge, that these pretensions 
were not devoid of foundation, the 
public ti'ansport rose to the highest 
pitch. It was confidently expected 
that, now that Napoleon had for once 
been decisively foiled, the Austrians 
would instantiy declare themselves, 
and their sixty thousand men in ob- 
servation in Bohemia, be converted 
into a hundred thousand in activity on 
the Elbe.* To stimulate and support 
such a combination, the public voice 
in England loudly demanded the imme- 
diate despatch of a powerful British 
force to the mouth of the Elbe ; and, 
recollecting the universal exasperation 
which prevailed in the north of Ger- 
many at the French in consequence of 
the enormous requisitions which they 
had everywhere levied from the inha- 
bitants, whether warlike or neutral, 
there cannot be a doubt that the ap- 
pearance of fifty thousand English 
soldiers would have been attended with 

* " I trembled/' says Jomini, speaking in 
the person of Napoleon, " lest 150,000 of those 
mediators had appeared on the Elbe, which 
would have plunged me into the greatest dif- 
ficulties. I there saw that I had placed 
myself at the mercy of ray enemies. More 
than once I then regretted having suffered 
myself to be drawn on into those remote and 
inhospitable countries, and having receiv- 
ed with so much asperity all who sought to 
portray its danger. The cabinet of Vienna 
bad then a safer and more honourable opi)or- 
tunity of re-establiahing its preponderance 
than that which it chose in 1818, but it had 
not resolution enough to profit by it> and my 
firm countenance proved my salvation." — 
JouiNi, ii. 869. II 



decisive effects both upon the conduct 
of Austria and the future issue of the 
war. Nothing, however, was done; 
the English ministry, under the direc- 
tion of Lord Howick, notwithstanding 
the most urgent entreaties from Rus- 
sia and Prussia, sent no succours in 
men or money. The decisive period 
was allowed to pass by without any- 
thing being attempted in support of 
the common cause, and the British 
nation, in consequence, had the Penin- 
sular war to go through to regain the 
vantage-ground which was then within 
their grasp, f 

83. It is the most signal proof of the 
obstinacy with which the British gov- 
ernment, under the direction of Lord 
Howick (afterwards Earl Qrey), ad- 
hered to their ill-timed system of 
withdrawing altogether from Conti- 
nental affairs, that they clung to it 
even after the account of the battle of 
Eylau had arrived in London, and it 
was universally seen over Europe that 
a crisis in Napoleon's fate was at hand. 
In the end of February 1807, earnest 
applications were made by the cabi- 
nets of St Petersbuig and Berlin for 
the aid of a British auxiliazy force to 
menace the coasts of France and Ho 1- 
land, and land on the shores of Pome- 
rania. The advantage was pointed 
out of "despatching, without a mo- 
ment's delay, on board the swiftest 
ships of Great Britain, a strong British 
auxiliary land force to co-operate with 
the army of Gustavus Adolphus, and 
thei'eby compel the French to retreat. 
They were engaged in the siege of 
Stralsimd, and in laying waste that 
province ; and if the British force did 
not arrive in sufiGlcient time to dis- 
lodge them, they might steer for some 
harbour in the Baltic, from whence 
their junction with the allied armies 
could certainly be eflfected." Lord 
Howick replied on the 10th March — 

t " Repeated and urgent applications were 
made in February and March 1807 for an 
English anny, consisting of cavalry, infan- 
try, and artillery, to co-operate with the 
Swedish forces in Pomerania, but in vain. 
Some subsidies wure granted in April, but 
no troops sailed from England till July, 
when they consisted onlv of bOOO men, who 
were sent to the island of Bugon. "—^nn. 
Reg, 1807, p. 28 ; Luochssihz, ii. 290, 296. 
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" The approach of spring is doubtless 
the most favourable period of military 
operations; but in the present junc- 
tui*e the Allies must not look for any 
considerable end from the land force 
of Oreat Britain." 

84. In proportion to the sanguine 
hopes which this bloody contest ex- 
cited in Germany and England, was 
the gloom and depression which it 
diffused through all ranks in France. 
The Parisians were engaged in a vor- 
tex of unusual gaiety ; balls, theatres, 
and parties succeeded one another in 
endless succession, when the news of 
the battle of Eylau fell at once on 
their festivities like a thunderbolt. 
They had learned to distrust the bul- 
letins; they saw clearly that Auger- 
eau*s divei^gence had been occasioned 
by something more than the snow- 
storm. The funds rapidly fell, and 
private letters soon circidated, and 
were eagerly sought after, which gave 
a true and even exaggerated account 
of the calamity. Hardly a family in 
Paris but had to lament the loss of 
some near relation or intimate friend : 
the multitude of mourners cast a 
gloom over the streets ; Uie general 
consternation suspended all the amuse- 
ments of the capital. The most ex- 
aggerated reports were spread, and 
found a ready reception by the excited 
population. One day it was generally 
credited that Napoleon had fallen back 
behind the Vistula ; the next that a 
dreadful engagement had taken place, 
in which he himself, with half his 
army, had fallen. So far did the uni- 
versal consternation proceed, that the 
members of the government began to 
look after their own interests in the 
approaching shipwreck ; and even the 
imperial family itself was divided into 
factions, Josephine openly supporting 
the pretensions of her son, Eugene, 
to succeed to the throne, and the Prin- 
cess Caroline employing all the influ- 
ence of her charms to secure Junot, 
governor of Paris, whom she held in 
silken chains, in the interest of her 
husband Murat. 

85. The general gloom was sensibly 
increased when the message of Napo- 
leon, dated March 26, to the conserva- 



tive senate, announced that a fresh con- 
scription was to be raised of eighty 
thousand men, in March 1807, for Sep- 
tember 1808. This was the third levy 
which had been called for since the 
Prussian war began ; the first when 
the contest commenced, the second 
during the triumph and exultation 
which followed the victory of Jena, 
the third amidst the gloom and des- 
pondency which succeeded the car- 
nage of Eylau. No words can do jus- 
tice to the consternation which this 
third requisition excited amongst all 
classes, especially those whose children 
were likely to be reached by the de- 
structive scourge. In vain the bulle- 
tins announced that victories were 
gained with hardly any loss. The 
terrific demand of three different con- 
scriptions, amounting to no less than 
two hundred and forty thousand men, 
in seven months^ too clearly demon- 
strated the fearful chasms which sick- 
ness and the sword of the enemy had 
made in their ranks. The number of 
young men who annually attained the 
age of eighteen in France, which was 
the period selected for the conscrip- 
tion, was about two hundred thousand. 
Thus, in half a year, more than a 
whole annual generation had been re- 
quired for a service which experience 
had now proved to be almost certain 
destruction. So great was the general 
apprehension, that the government did 
not venture to promulgate the order 
until, by emissaries, and articles in the 
public journals, the public mind had 
been in some degree prepared for the 
shock. When it was announced, Reg- 
nault St Jean d'Angely, the orator in- 
trusted with the task, shed tears ; and 
even the obsequious senate could not 
express their acquiescence by any of 
the acclamations with which they 
usually received the imperial man- 
dates. So powerful was the public 
feeling, so visible and universal the 
expression of terror in the capital, 
that it was found necessary to assuage 
the general grief by a clause, declaring 
that the new levy was at first to be 
merely organised as an army of reserve 
for the defence of the frontier, under 
veteran generals, members of the con- 
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servative senate. These promises, how- 
eyer, proved entirely elusory. The 
victory of Fiiedland saved the nev7 
conscripts from the slaughter of the 
Russian bayonets, only to reserve 
them for the Caudine forks, or the 
murder of the guerillas in the fields of 
Spain. 

86. Meanwhile the prodigious ac- 
tivity of the Emperor was employed, 
during the cessation of hostilities in 
Poland, in the most active measures 
to repair his losses, organise the new 
levies, wring the sinews of war out of 
the conquei-ed provinces, and hasten 
forward the conscripts as fast as they 
joined their depots on all the roads 
leading to the theatre of war. All the 
highways convei^g from France and 
Italy to the Vistula were covered with 
troops, artillery, ammunition, and 
stores of all sorts, for the use of the 
army. Extensive purchases of horses 
in Holstein, Flanders, and Saxony, 
provided for the remounting of the 
cavalry and the artillery-drivers ; while 
enormous requisitions everywhere in 
Germany,* furnished the means of sub- 
sistence to the unwieldy multitude who 

* Tho requisitions trom the dty of Ham- 
burg and the Hause Towns will give an idea of 
the almost incredible extent to which these 
exactions were carried by Napoleon at this 
time ; and of the blind violence with which 
he pursued the English commerce at the 
very time that it had become, Arom bis own 
acts, indispensable for the equipment of his 
troops. By an imperial decree, in March 
1807, Hambui^ was ordered to ftimish— 
200.000 pairs of shoes ; 

60,000 great- coats; 

16.000 coats; 

87,000 waistcoats. 

M. Bourrienne. the resident at Hambuiv, 
who was charged with the execution of tiiis 
order, had no alternative but to contract 
with BnglUh hovMS for these enormous sup- 
plies, which all the industry of the north of 
Germany could not furnish within the pro- 
scribed time ; and as the same necessity was 
I'clt universally, the result was, that when 
the Grand Army topic the field in June, it 
was almost all eauipped in the cloth of Leeds 
and Halifax, and that too at a time when the 
penalty of death was affixed to the importa- 
tion of English manufactures of any sort 1 
A full enumeration of all the contributions 
levied on Germany during the war of 1807, 
will be given iaa succeed^g chapter, drawn 
from official sources : the magnitude of them 
almoBtoxoeeds belief.— See BouRRismni, vii. 
293,294. 



were now assembled on the shores of 
the Vistula. Kay, so far did the pro- 
vident care of the Emperor go, and so 
strongly did he feel the imminent 
danger of his present situation, that, 
while his proclamations breathed only 
the language of confidence, and spoke 
of carrying the French standards across 
the Niemen, he was in £act making 
the most extensive preparations for a 
defensive warfare, and anticipating a 
struggle for life or death on the banks 
of the Rhine. By indefatigable exer- 
tions, and forcing up every sabra and 
bayonet from the rear, he was ere long 
enabled to calculate on eighty thou- 
sand combatants ready for action on 
every point which might be threatened 
on the Passarge : but this was all he 
could rely on out of three hundred and 
thirty thousand French and their allies, 
who formed, or were marching to rein- 
force, the Qrand Army. No less than 
sixty thousand were in hospital, or had 
become marauders, and had never re- 
joined their colours since the desperate 
shock at Eylau. All the fortresses 
on the Rhine and on the Flemish fron- 
tier were armed, and put in a posture 
of defence. The new levy was directed 
to be placed in five camps, to cover the 
most unprotected points of the territory 
of the empire ; while the whole vete- 
rans in the interior were called out and 
organised into battalions with the coast- 
guard, to protect the coasts of Flanders 
and the Channel, and overawe the dis- 
contented in Brittany and La Vendue. 
** It is necessary, " said he, " that at 
the sight of the triple barrier of camps 
which surround our territory, as at 
the aspect of the triple line of for- 
tresses which cover our frontier, the 
enemy should be imdeceived in their 
extravagant expectations, and see the 
necessity of returning, from the impos- 
sibility of success, to sentiments of mo- 
deration." 

87. Neither Napoleon nor his ene- 
mies were mistaken in the estimate 
which they formed of the perilous na- 
ture of the crisis which succeeded the 
battle of Eylau. Nothing can be more 
certain than that a second dubious en- 
counter on the Vistula would have 
been immediately followed by a disas- 
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troaa retreat beyond the Rhine. Met- 
temich afterwards said to the ministers 
of the French Emperor, "We can af- 
ford to lose many battles, but a single 
defeat will destroy your master ;" and 
such, in truth, was the situation of 
France during the whole i*eign of Na- 
poleon. It is the precarious tenure by 
which power is held by all those who 
rest for their support upon ihe prestige 
of opinion or the fervour of passion, 
whether democratic or military, which 
ia the secret cause of their ultimate fall 
Constant success, fresh victories, an un- 
broken series of triumphs, are indis- 
pensable to the existence of such an 
authority. It has no middle ground 
to retire to, no durable interests to 
rouse for its support; it has perilled 
all upon a single throw ; the alterna- 
tive is always universal empire or total 
ruin. This was not the case in a 
greater degree with Napoleon than any 
other conqueror in similar circum- 
stances. It obtained equally with 
CsBsar, Alexander, and Tamerlane ; it 
is to be seen in the British empire in 
India ; it is the invariable attendant of 
power in all ages, founded on the 
triumphs of passion over the durable 
and persevering exertions of reason and 
interest* It is a constant sense of 
this truth which is the true key to the 
character of Napoleon, which explains 
alike what the world erroneously called 
his insatiable ambition and his obsti- 
nate retention of the vantage-ground 
which he had gained; which was at 
once the secret reason of his advance 
to the Eli'emlin, and of his otherwise 
inexplicable stay at Moscow and Di*es- 
den. He knew that, throughout his 
whole career, he could not retain ex- 
cept by constantly advancing, and that 
the first step in retreat was the com- 
mencement of ruin. 

88. The PoHsh winter campaign 
demonstrates, in the most striking 
manner, the iniinous effects to the 
common cause, and in an especial 

* When Lord Ellenborough save his con- 
sent to the second advance of i^e British to 
Cabul, in 1841 » under Generals Nott and Pol. 
lock, he said in his despatches to these gene- 
rals, " Beoolleot, a second disaster like that 
of the Coord-Cabul Pass will lose us ovir In- 
dian Empire. 



manner to the interests of their own 
monarchy, which resulted from the 
disgraceful capitulations of the Prus- 
sian fortresses in the preceding autumn. 
When the balance quivered at Eylau, 
the arrival of Lestocq would have 
given the Russians a decisive victory, 
had it not been for the great suc- 
cesses of Davoust on the left, and the 
tardy appearance of Ney on the rights 
Whereas, if the governors of the Prus- 
sian fortresses on the Elbe and the 
Oder had done their duty, these two 
corps would have been engaged far in 
the rear — Ney around the walls of 
Magdebuig; Davoust before Stettin, 
Ciistrin, and Glogau. Saragossay vrith 
no defence but an old wall and the 
heroism of its inhabitants, held out 
after fifty days of open trenches against 
two French corps; Tarragona fell 
after as many. If the French mar- 
shals had, in like manner, been de- 
tained two months, or even six weeks, 
before each of the great fortresses of 
Prussia, time would have been gained 
to organise the resources of the eastern 
provinces of the monarchy, and Russia 
would have gained a decisive victory 
at Eylau, or driven Napoleon to a dis- 
astrous retreat from the Vistula — a 
striking proof of the danger of military 
men mingling political with warlike 
considerations, or adopting any other 
line, when charged with the interests 
of their country, than the simple 
course of military duty. 

89. Benningsen's assembling of his 
army in silence behind the dark screen 
of the Johansberg forest ; the hardi- 
hood and resolution of his winter 
march across Poland; and his bold 
stroke at the left wing of the French 
ai'my when reposing in its canton- 
ments, were entitied to the very high- 
est praise, and if executed with more 
vigour at the moment of attack, would 
have led to the most important re- 
sults. His subsequent retreat in pre- 
sence of the Grand Army, without 
any serious loss, and the desperate 
stand he made at Eylau, as well as the 
skill with which the attacks of Na- 
poleon were baffled on that memorable 
field, deservedly place him in a very 
high rank among the commanders of 
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that age of glory. Napoleon's ad- 
vance to Pultusk and wlymin, and 
Bubse^uentlj his march from Wan»w 
towards Eonigsbeig, in the depth of 
winter, were distinguished by all his 
usual skill in combination and vigour 
in execution ; but the I'esults were 
very different from what had attend- 
ed the turning of the Austrian and 
Prussian armies at Ulm and Jena. 
Columns were here cut off, communi- 
cations threatened, corps planted in 
the rear, but no tremendous disasters 
such as had previously been expe- 



rienced were sustained ; the Russians 
fronted quickly and fought desperately 
on every side, and from the hf^iardous 
game the assailan t suffered nearly as 
much as the retiring i>arty. A striking 
proof of what so many other events 
during the war conspired to demon- 
strate, that a certain degree of native 
resolution will often succeed in foiling 
the greatest military genius, and that 
it was as much to the want of that 
essential quality in his opponents, as to 
his own talents, that the previous 
triumphs of Napoleon had been owing. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

DOMSSTIO AND FOBEIGN MBASUBBS OF MB FOX'S ADMINIBTBATION. 
FEB, 1806 — ^MABOH 1807. 



1. If history were composed merely 
of the narrative of wan and campaigns, 
it would, how interesting soever to 
the lovers of adventure, or important 
to those intrusted with the national 
defence, be justly subject to the re- 
proach of being occupied only with 
the passions and calamities or man- 
kind. But even in the periods when 
military exploit appears to be most 
conspicuous, and battles and sieges 
seem to occupy exclusively the attention 
of the historian, great and important 
civil changes are going foi'ward ; and 
the activity of the human mind, 
aroused by the perils which prevail, 
and the forcible collision of interests 
and passions which is induced, is 
driven into new channels, and turned 
to the investigation of fresh objects of 
thought. It is the tendency of those 
periods of tranquillity, when no serious 
concerns, whellier of nations or indi- 
viduals, are at stake, to induce a state 
of torpor and inactivity in the national 
dispositions. Mankind repose after 
their struggles and their dangers ; 
the arts of peace, social interests, the 
abstract sciences, are cultivated; the 



violent passions, the warm enthusiasm, 
the enduring fortitude of former days, 
pass into the page of history, and ex- 
cite the astonishment or provoke the 
ridicule of their pacific successors. 
Such a period is, of all others, the 
most conducive to general happiness ; 
but it IB fSfur from being that in which 
the greatest and most original efforts 
of human thought are made. Selfish- 
ness, like a gangrene, then comes to 
overspread the state, and generosity 
of feeling, equally with elevation of 
thought) are lost in the pmrsuit of 
private interest The age of the An- 
tonines in ancient^ the era of the 
Georges in modem times, were un- 
questionably those when the greatest 
sum of general happiness prevailed in 
the Roman and British empires ; but 
we shall look in vain in the authors or 
statesmen of either for the original 
thought) vigorous expression, or dis- 
interested feeling, which characterised 
the stormy peri^ of Cassar and Pom- 
pey, of Cromwell and Napoleon. 

2. The accession of the Whig min- 
istry to the direction of affairs was an 
event eminently calculated to afford 
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full scope for the practical application, 
to the meaaureB of the legislature, of 
those ideas of social improvement which 
the agitation and excitement of the pre- 
ceding fifteen years had caused to take 
deep root amonga large proportion of the 
thinking part of the people. The men 
who had now succeeded to the helm em- 
braced a considerable part of the aristo- 
cracy, much of the talent, and still more 
of the philanthropy of the state. For a 
long course of years they had been ex- 
cluded from power ; and during that 
time they had been led, both by prin- 
ciple and interest, to turn their attenion 
to those projects of social amelioration 
which the French Revolution had ren- 
dered generally prevalent among the 
democratic classes, and which were in 
an eminent degree calculated to win the 
affections of the popular party through- 
out the kingdom. The period, there- 
fore, when the leaders, by their instal- 
lation in power, obtained the means of 
carrying their projected changes into 
effect, is of importance, not merely as 
evincing the character and objects of 
a party justly celebrated in English 
history both for their talents and 
achievements, but as illustrating the 
modification which revolutionary prin- 
ciples receive when adopted by the 
highest class of persons, long trained 
to the habits and speculations of a free 
country. 

8. The composition of the army was 
the first matter which underwent a 
thorough discussion, and was subject- 
ed to a different system, in consequence 
of the accession of the new administra- 
tion. Notwithstanding the uniform 
opposition which the "Wliigs had offer- 
ed to the war, and the censures which 
they had in general bestowed upon all 
Mr Pitt's measures for increasing the 
naval and military establiBhments of 
the country, it had now become pain- 
fully evident, even to themselves, that 
the nation was involved in a contest, 
which might be of veiy long duration, 
with a gigantic foe, and that the whole 
resources of the country might be 
speedily required to combat for the 
national existence with the veteran 
legions of Napoleon on the shores of 
Britain. The means of recruiting 



which can exist in a free country are 
altogether unequal to tiiose which are 
at the command of a despotic one, 
whether monarchical or democratic, 
unless in those rare periods of public 
excitement when the intensity of patri- 
otic feeling supplies the want of powers 
of compulsion on the part of the exe- 
cutive. Accordingly, throughout the 
whole war, great difficulty had been 
experienced by the British government 
in providing a proper supply of sol- 
diers for the r^fular army. The only 
method pursued was voluntaiy enlist- 
ment — ^the jealousy of a free constitu- 
tion not permitting a conscription, ex- 
cept for the miUtia, which could not 
legally be sent out of the kingdom — 
and the success of the attempt to ex- 
tend this system to the raising of troops 
of the line by balloting for fifty thou- 
sand men to compose the army of re- 
serve, in 1803, had not been such as to 
hold out any inducement for a rei>e- 
tition of the attempt It had not pro- 
duced thirty-five thousand effective sol- 
diers, though fifty thousand had been 
the number voted by parliament, and 
ordered to be raised. Enlistment for 
life was the system universally pur- 
sued — it being thought that in a coun- 
try where the pay of the soldier was 
necessarily, from the expense of the 
establishment, less than the wages of 
ordinary workmen, to allow a power 
of retiring after a stated period of ser- 
vice was over might endanger the 
state, by thinning the ranks of the 
army at the most critical periods. To 
this point the attention of former ad- 
ministrations had frequently been di- 
rected, and a recent change had been 
made by Mr Pitt, which had considerably 
increased the annual supply of recruits 
by enlistment But the new ministry 
introduced at once a total change of 
system, by the introduction of enlist- 
ments for a limited period of servioeu 

4. It was ai^ued in parliament by 
the supporters of this change, and espe- 
cially by Mr Windham— "The fate 
of nations at all times, when contend- 
ing with one another, has been deter- 
mined chiefly by the composition of 
their armies. The times are past» 
if they ever existed, when one country 
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contended against another by the gene- 
ral strength of its population^ when the 
strength of the anny was the mere 
amount of the physical force and courage 
of the individuals who composed it. 
Armies are now the champions on 
either side to which the countries en- 
gaged commit their quarrel, and when 
the champion falls the cause is lost. 
The notion of a levy en masse or volun- 
tary force, therefore, would seem to be 
one to which it would be wholly un- 
safe to trustw In how many instances 
has it ever happened that, when the 
army was defeated, the contest has 
been restored by the efforts of the 
people at large ? The people in mass 
are like metid in the ore ; and as all 
the iron that ever came from a Swedish 
mine would never hew a block or 
divide a plank till it was wrought and 
fashioned into the shape of a hatchet 
or a saw, so the strength of a people 
can never, perhaps, be made capable 
of producing much effect in war tiU it 
is extracted partially, and moulded into 
that factitious and highly polished in- 
strument called an army. What are 
the two events which more than any 
other two have decided the present fote 
of the world ? The battles of Marengo 
and Austerlitz. Tet what were the 
numbers there employed, the space 
occupied) or the lives lost, compared to 
the states and kingdoms whose fate 
was then decided I Tet such was the 
fact; millions hung upon thousands; 
the battles were lost, and Europe sub- 
mitted to the conqueror. It was not 
because there did not exist in those 
countries, then irretrievably wonted, 
a brave and warlike people, animated 
by the strongest feelings of devotion 
to their sovereign, and abhorring the 
idea of a foreign yoke. All these were 
there ; twenty-five nffllious of men 
burning with patriotic ardour were 
around the Emperor ; but the regular 
armies were defeated, and submission 
was a matter of necessity. 

5. '' Assuming, then, the importance 
of regular armies, whidino one denies, 
but every one seems disposed to forget, 
the question is, how are they to be ob- 
tain^ I above all, how are we to insure 
to this country, what unquestionably 



it has never had, a never-failing and 
adequate supply of regular soldiers ? 
The nature of things here yields us but 
the option of two things — choice or 
force. In the Continentol monarchies 
recourse is usually had to the latter of 
these modes ; and undoubtedly, wher- 
ever the power of government is such 
that it hasnothing todo but send its offi- 
cers forth to seize the peasantry and 
force them to become soldiers, there 
can be no process so easy, effectual, 
and certain. But every one must be con- 
scious that this is a mode of proceeding 
impracticable, except in extreme emer- 
gencies, in this country. Not that the 
power is wanting in government of or- 
dering such a levy, but that the mea- 
sures of force we can employ are so 
abhorrent to public feeling, so restrict- 
ed and confined by legal forms, that 
their effect is almost reduced to no- 
thing. Even if it could be enforced, 
the real character of such a compul- 
sory service is only that of a tax, and 
of the worst of all taxes — a tax by lot. 
We hear every day that half measures 
will no longer suffice, that something 
effectual must be done; but if from 
these generalities you descend to par- 
ticulars, and propose to renew the act 
for the army of reserve, the feeling is 
Immediately changed, and all declare 
they are decidedly against any mea- 
sure of the sort. It is impossible to 
say to what the exigencies and neces- 
sities of the times may drive us ; but 
unless a more ui^gent necessity is gene-, 
rally felt than exists at this moment, 
measui-es so oppressive in their imme- 
diate effects, so injurious in their ulti- 
mate results, should not be resorted to 
till it is proved by experience that all 
others have fiuled. 

6. '* Voluntary enlistment, therefore, 
is the only resource which remains to 
us, and yet the experience of thirteen 
years* warfare has now sufficiently de- 
monstrated that from this source, in 
the present state and habits of our 
population, it is in vain to expect a 
sufficient supply of soldiers. If, how- 
ever, you cannot change the habits or 
occupations of your people, what re- 
mains to be done but to increase the 
inducements to enter the army? With- 
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out this, our means of reoruitiiig must 
be little better than deception and ar- 
tifice. We are in the state of men 
selling wares inferior in value to the 
price they ask for them ; and aooord- 
ingly, none but the ignorant and 
thoughtless will ever be tempted to 
become buyers. To such a height has 
this arisen, that of late years our only 
resource has been reci*uiting boys. 
Men grown up, even with all the gross- 
ness, ignorance, and improvidence in- 
cident to the lower orders, are too wary 
to accept our oiSers ; we must add to 
the thoughtlessness arising from situa- 
tion the weakness and improvidence of 
youth. The practice of giving bounties 
is decisive proof of this ; whatever is 
bestowed in that way shows that the 
service does not stand upon its true 
footing. Men require no temptation 
to engage in a profession which has 
sufficient inducements of its own. 
Never can the system of supplying the 
army be considered as resting upon its 
proper basis till the necessity of boun- 
ties shall have ceased, and tiie calling 
of a soldier shall be brought to the 
level with other trades and professions, 
for entering into which no man receives 
a premium, but where, on the contrary, 
a premium is frequently paid for per- 
mission to enter. 

7. '' The great change by which this 
might, at first sight, . appear likely to 
be effected, is by raising the pay. But 
independently of the financial embar- 
. rassments which any considerable al- 
teration in that respect would produce, 
there is an invincible objection to such 
a change in the licentious habits, in- 
consistent with militaiy discipline, 
which an undue command of money 
would generate among the soldiers. 
Provisions in sickness and old age; 
pensions for the wounded; honorary 
distinctions suited to the rank, situa- 
tion, and condition of the party, are 
much safer recommendations; but^ 
above all, a change in the period of en- 
listment, from life to a limited time, is 
the great alteration to which we must 
look for elevating the attractions of the 
army. This is the system of service 
in all the states of Europe except our 
own, and it is the condition of enter- 



ing that laige and efficient part of our 
own forces, now a hundred thousand 
strong, which is composed of the re- 
gular militia. That this system will 
have the effect of inducing men to 
enter, is so dear, so certain, so totally 
incontrovertible, that it is unnecessary 
to uige it( Th6i*e is no man who 
would not prefer having an option to 
having none. Our immense armies in 
India are all raised, and that too with- 
out the slightest difficulty, for limited 
service. A system of rewards for the 
.i-egttlar and faithful soldier should al- 
so be established ; and that severily of 
discipline which is at present so much 
an object of terror to all persons of re- 
gular habits, should be materially 
softened. Not that it will, in all proba- 
bility, ever be possible to dispense en- 
tirely with corporal punishment in the 
army; for thore are some turbulent 
spirits who can only be I'epressed by 
the fear of it But the discipline may 
be rendered infinitely less rigorous. 
By this means a better description of 
men will be induced to enter the army ; 
and the better men you get^ the less 
necessity there will be for severe pun- 
ishments By these changes, also, the 
temptation to desertion will be great- 
ly diminished, the great and alarm- 
ing frequency of which, of late years, 
has been mainly owing to high boun- 
ties and bad regulations ; and in legis- 
lating for this matter, it is material to 
invest courts-martial with a discre- 
tionary power to modify the penalty 
of desertion most materially, or take 
it away altogether, if it has been com- 
xnitted only in a moment of intoxica- 
tion, or from the influence of bad ex- 
ample, or the soldier has made amends 
by returning to his colours. 

8. "It is a mistake to argue that the 
benefits I have proposed to introduoe, 
being for the most part prospective, 
and to be reaped only at the end of 
seven or fourteen years, will not influ- 
ence the inconsiderate descriptiaii of 
men who form the great bulk of our 
common soldiers. That may be true 
as it relates to the description of men 
who, under the combined influenoe of 
bounties and intoxication on the one 
hand, and service for life and flogging 
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on the other, almost ezdiisiYely enter 
our service. But the great benefit 
which may fairly be expected to result 
from a measure of the sort now pro- 
posed is, that it will introduce a new 
and better description of persons into 
the army, not altogether so thought- 
less or inconsiderate, but who are at- 
tracted by the advantages which the 
military service holds out Such con- 
siderations may frequently, indeed, 
have little weight with the young man 
himself, but will they prove equally 
unavailing with his relations, arrived 
at a more advanced period of life, and 
familiar, from experience, with the dif- 
ficulty of getting on in every profes- 
sion? What attracts young men of 
family into the East India Company's 
service, notwithstanding all the disad- 
vantages of a lifetime spent in exile, 
and a climate so deadly that not one 
in ten survives it! Not present ad- 
vantages ; for the pay, for the first ten 
years, barely equals ike young man's 
expenses. It is ultimate benefits: 
the spectacle of nabobs frequently 
returning with fortunes ; the certainty 
that all who survive will become en- 
titled, after a specified period of ser- 
vice, to pensions, considerable with 
reference to the rank of life to which 
they belong. Such considerations may 
not be so decisive with the lower or- 
ders as they are with the higher ; but 
there is no rank to whom the sight 
of the actual enjoyment of the advan- 
tages of a particular profession will 
not speedily prove an attraction. 

9. " To effect these objects, I propose 
that the term of military service should 
be divided into three periods — viz. 
seven, fourteen, and twenty-one years 
for the infantry, but ten, sixteen, and 
twenty-five for the artillery and caval- 
ry, in consideration of the additional 
time requisite to render men efficient 
in those branches of service. At the 
end of each of these periods, the sol- 
dier is to have right to his discharge. 
If discharged at the close of the first, 
he is to have right to exerdse his trade 
or calling in any town of the kingdom ; 
at the end of the second, besides that 
advantage, to be entitled to a pension 
for life ; at the end of the third, to the 



frill allowance of GheLsea^ which should 
be raised to 9d., and in some cases to 
Is. a-day. If wounded or disabled in 
the service, to receive the same pen- 
sion as if he had served out his full 
time. Desertion to be punished, in the 
first instance, by the loss of so many 
years' service; in very aggravated 
oases only, by corporal infliction. 
Qreat exaggeration appean to have 
prevailed as to the boiefits to be de- 
rived from the volunteer system. It 
is impossible, in the nature of things, 
that such a force can be brought to 
such a state of efficiency as to be able 
to cope with regular forces. Essential 
service may be derived from such a 
force, but not in the line to which they 
have at present been directed. With 
a view to bring them back to their 
proper sphere, as they were originally 
constituted in 1798, it would be ad- 
visable to reduce their allowances and 
relax their discipline. Those corps 
only which are in a rank of life to equip 
themselves, and are willing to serve 
without pay, should be retained ; the 
remainder of the population should be 
loosely trained, imder regular officers, 
to act as irregular troops. It is not by 
vainly imitating the dress, air, and 
movements of regular troops, that a 
volunteer force can ever be brought 
to render effectual servica These are 
my fixed ideas ; but as I find a volun- 
teer force already existing, it would 
not be politic at once to reduce it 
All I propose, in the mean time, is to 
reduce the period of drilling from 
eighty-five days to twenty-six, and 
make other reductions which will save 
the nation £857,000 a-year ; all future 
volunteers to receive their pay only, 
and the trained bands to receive a 
shilling a-day for fourteen days a-year, 
but not to be dressed as soldiers, nor 
drilled and exercised as such. Rank 
should be taken from the volunteer 
officers; their holding it is a mon- 
strous injustice to the regular army." 
10. To these alignments it was an- 
swered by Lord Castlereagh and Mr 
Canning — " At no period of our history 
has the science, uniformity, and disci- 
pline of the British troops been com- 
parable to what it is at this moment ; 
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and for these immense benefits the 
profession at lai^ge are aware we ai*e 
more indebted to the improYements of 
the present commander-in-chief, (the 
Duke of York), than to any other in- 
dividual in existence; Under his able 
administration, the army is consider- 
ably superior in number to what it 
ever was at any former period.* The 
recruiting, as it now exists, is steadily 
producing sixteen thousand soldiers a- 
year ; and when the act for its future 
regulation is generally enforced, which 
is not yet the case, Uiis number may 
be expected to be greatly increased. 
Is this a crisis to break up a system 
producing, and likely to p]x>duce, such 
results ? The average tear and wear of 
the army is about fifteen thousand a- 
year ; so that the present system is not 
only adequate to the maintenance of 
its numbers, but likely to lead to its 
increase. The proposed alteration on 
the term of service in the army is one 
of the most momentous that parlia- 
ment can be called on to discuss ; and 
for this above all other reasons, that 
the change, once introduced, is irre- 
parable. Be it good or be it bad in its 
results, it cannot be departed from; 
for when the soldiers have oncd tasted 
the sweets of limited, they will never 
submit to the restraints of unlimited, 
service. Surely, on so vital a subject, 
and where a false step once taken 
is irretrievable, it is expedient to pro- 
ceed with caution, and make the ex- 
periment on a small scale, before we 
oxganise all our defenders on the new 
system. 

11. "The system of enlisting for a 
limited period is no novelty ; its appli- 
cation on a great and universal scale 
alone is so. For the three last years 
our endeavours have been directed, 
while a superior encouragement was 
held out to persons entering for general 
service, to obtain at the same time the 
utmost possible number of men for 
limited service in the army — ^both in 
the army of reserve, and latterly under 
the Additional Force Act. If, then, 

* Reoulabs and Hilttia. 
let January 1802, . 242,440 

1st January 1804, . 234,005 

1st March 1806, . . 267,654 



we have failed in obtaining an adequate 
supply of men even under a limited 
scale, both in time and space, how can 
we expect to obtain that advantage by 
taking away one of these limitations ? 
I^ indeed, we could not, under the pre- 
sent system, obtain an adequate force 
liable to be detached abroad, there 
might be a necessity for some change 
in our system ; but when we have one 
hundred and sixty-five thousand men 
liable to be sent abroad, and the only 
check upon so employing them is the 
necessity of not weakening ourselves 
too mudi at home, why should we pre- 
clude ourselves from raising, by the 
present method, such a description of 
force as experience has proved, in this 
country at least, is most easily ob- 
tained ? The expiry of the soldier's 
teiTn of service must, pidependent of 
any casualties, produce a large chasm 
in the army ; and what security have 
we, that if the whole or the greater 
part of the army is raised in that way, 
a great, it may be a fatal, breach may 
not at some future period occur in our 
ranks at the very time when their ser- 
vices are most required? What the 
inconvenience of the soldiers being en- 
titled to their discharge at the end of 
each period during a war is likely to 
ph>ve upon experience, may be judged 
of by recollecting how embarrassing 
this system some yeai's back was found 
to be in the militia, notwithstanding 
the great comparative facility of re- 
placing men when serving at home — 
an embarrassment so greaty that it led 
as a matter of necessity to the extension 
of the term of service in that branch 
of our military system. What reason 
is there to suppose that the soldiers in 
the regular army will not be as prone 
as their brethren in the militia to take 
advantage of the option of a discharge 
when their title to demand it arrives I 
And if so, and this heavy periodical 
drain be added to the existing casu- 
alties of the troops, what chance have 
we of keeping up a force which even 
now wants twenty-five thousand men 
to complete its ranks ? 

12. It is in vain to refer to foreign 
states as afibrding precedents in point ; 
their situation is totally different from 
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ours. In Russia unlimited service pre- 
vails, and the same was the case in 
Austria during the best days of the 
monai'chy. In 1797 a similar regula- 
tion to the one under discussion was 
passed prospectively for the future, to 
take effect at the ezpu*ation of a cer- 
tain number of years, but it has not 
yet, I believe, been acted upon ; and if 
it has, the disastera of Hohenlinden 
and Ulm afford but little reason to re- 
commend its adoption. Napoleon's sol- 
diers are all raised by the conscription 
for unlimited service; and although, 
in the old French monarchy, troops in 
sufficient numbers were cei'tainly ob- 
tained by voluntary enlistment for 
limited periods, yet the period of ser- 
vice wafi more extended than that now 
proposed; and the circumstances of 
that country, abounding in men, with 
few colonies to protect, and still fewer 
manufactories to draw off its super- 
fluous hands, and a strong military 
spirit in all classes, can afford no pre- 
cedent for this country, where em- 
ployment from the prevalence of manu- 
factures is so much more frequent — 
whose population is by nearly a half 
less — which is burdened with a vast 
colonial empire, all parts of which re- 
quire defence — ^and where the natural 
bent of the people is rather to the sea 
than the land service. Nor is the re- 
ference to our East India possessions 
more fortunate; for the enlistment 
for a limited period prevailed in the 
Company's European regiments for a 
number of years, yet tbe battalions 
raised in this way were always weak 
in numbers and inefficient, and were all 
reduced on that very account during 
Lord Comwallis's first government of 
India. AU the prepossessions of Mr 
Pitt were in favour of limited service 
— his opinions on this subject were re- 
peatedly stated to the house. The opin- 
ions of a great variety of military men 
were taken on the subject ; but these 
opinions were so much divided, that he 
arrived at the conclusion that the in- 
conveniences and risks with which the 
change would be attended more than 
counterbalanced its probable advan- 
tages. 

13. " The proposed changes on the 



volunteer force appear to be still more 
objectionable. Admitting that it is 
desirable to reduce the great expense of 
that part of our establishment ; allow- 
ing that^ now that the corps have 
attained a considerable degree of ef- 
ficiency, it may be advisable to di- 
minish considerably the number of 
days in which they are to serve at the 
public expense, is that any reasons for 
substituting a tumultuary array, with- 
out the dress, discipline, or habits of 
soldiers, for a body of men qualified 
not only to act together, but capable, if 
drafted into the militia or the line, of 
at once acting with regular soldiers? 
Will the volunteer corps exist for any 
length of time under so marked a system 
of discouragement as it is proposed to 
impose upon them, without pay, with- 
out i*ank, without public favour? 
And is this the moment, when the 
whole military force of the Continent, 
with the exception of Russia, is in the 
hands of our enemies, to incur the 
hazard of substituting, for a voluntary 
disciplined, a motley array of undisci- 
plined forces, and run the risk of ex- 
citing the disaffection of the powerful 
bands who, at the call of their sove- 
reign, have so nobly come forward for 
the public defence ? 

14. ''At the commencement of the 
present war we raised eighty thousand 
men for the militia, and fifty thousand 
for the regular army, by the operation 
of the ballotw That system has its evils ; 
but when it is indispensable in a given 
time to raise a large foree for the public 
service, there is no alternative. In re- 
cognising this right, however, which 
flows necessarilyfromtheacknowledged 
title of the sovereign power to call for 
the assistance, in times of public 
danger, of all its subjects, parliament 
has been careful to fence it round with 
all the safeguards which the exercise 
of a prerogative so liable to abuse will 
admit of. It is determined by lot ; the 
person drawn has the option to provide 
a substitute; and this is the footing 
upon which the militia stands. A stiU 
further limitation exists where the call 
is made, not upon the individual, but 
the district ; and the district is allowed 
the option, instead of providing the 
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man, to pay a fine; and thia ia tihe 
principle on which the Additional 
Force Bill, at present in operation, 
which we are now called on to repeal, 
is founded. But the ballot for the 
militia is, by the propoeed change, to 
cease on the termination of Uie war; 
it then ceases to be a militia, and be- 
comes a part of the regular force raised 
by the crown. The act proposed to be 
repealed ia producing at the rate of 
eighteen thousand recroits a-year, be- 
sides the men raised by ballot for the 
militia. Proposing, as the ministers 
now do, to abandon at once both these 
resources, are they prepared to show 
that the new measures will supply this 
great deficiency f 'Woul4 it not be ex- 
pedient first to try the experiment on 
a small scale, to be assured of its suc- 
cess, before we commit the fortunes of 
the state to the result of the experi- 
ment ? It is an old military maxim, 
not to manoBuvre in presence of an 
enemy ; but the measures now in agi- 
tation do a great deal worse, for 
they not only change the composition 
of your force, but shake the loyalty 
and submission of the soldiers, in pre- 
sence of the most formidable military 
power Europe has ever witnessed." 

15. The bill met with a most strenu- 
ous opposition, although the early di- 
Tisionswhich tookplaceupon it evinced 
a preponderance in favour of minis- 
ters;* but it at length passed both 
houses by a decided majority, the num- 
ber in the peers being ninety-seven to 
forty — giving a majority to ministers 
of fifty-seven. The clauses regarding 
the volunteer force, however, were 
abandoned or modified in the ultimate 
stages of the discussion, the effect of 
the bill as to them being limited to a 
proper restriction of the period of per- 
manent duty. But the great principle 
q{ enlisting for a limit^ service was 
by its passing introduced into the 
British army, and has never since been 
totally abandoned; and, considering 
the great achievements which it sub- 
sequently wrought, and the vast con- 

* The division which decided the principle 
of the bill took place on Hardi 1^ 1806, when 
the numbers were— Ayes, 2S6; Noea 119: 
Hi^ority, llQ,^Ann. ReQ. 1806^ p. 54. 



sumption of life which the new system 
adequately supplied, its introdaction 
is to be regarded as a memorable era in 
the history of the war. 

1^. If called upon to decide in favour 
of one or other of the able arguments 
urged on the opposite sides of this im- 
portant question, it might perhaps be 
no easy matter to say on which the 
weight of authority and reason prepon- 
derated. But experience, the great re- 
solver of political difficulties, has now 
settled the matter, and proved that 
Mr Windham rightly appreciated the 
principles of human nature on this 
subject, and was warranted in his be- 
lief that, without any increase of pay, 
limited service, with additional encour- 
agements in the way of I'etiring allow- 
ances and privileges, would provide a 
force perfectly adequate even to the 
most extensive military operations of 
Great Britain. From the official re- 
turns, it appears that the rate of re- 
cruiting rose in a rapid and striking 
manner after the system of limited sec^ 
vice was adopted, and, before the ex- 
piration of a year from the time it was 
first put in force, had largely increased 
the annual supply of soldiers for the 
army.f Though variously modified, 
the same system prevailed during tlie 
remainder of the war, at least to a cer- 
tain extent, with perfect success in 
every branch of the service ; and to its 
influence, combined with the improved 
regulations for dlBcipline, pay, and re- 
tiring allowances, great part of the glo- 
ries of the Peninsular campaigns is to 
be ascribed. On examining the confi- 
dent opinions expressed by many emi- 
nent and respectable military men, on 
the impossibility of providing an ade- 
quate supply of force for the EngHsh 

t OLD STSTK1C 

January 1 to July 1, 1805, 

July 1, 1806, to January 1, 1806; 

January 1 to July 1, 1806, 

July 1, 1806, to January 1, 1807, . «^-. « 

(New system in operation on January 1, 1807.) 

mew 8T8TXM. ^B lT Pif -If 

Januazy 1. to July 1, 1807, . . 11,412 
Julyl.1807, to January 1.1808. . 7,7S4 
Bate of recroitingfrom January 1. to 

April 1, 1808, .... 21,000 
Ditto fh>m April 1 to July 1, 1808; 24^000 
•>^TMi. Reg. 1806, 40, 41. 
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anny by such a method, it is difficult 
to avoid the inference, that implicit 
reliance is not always to be placed on 
the views of praoti(»l men in legisla- 
tive improvements; that their tenacity 
to existmg institutions is often as great 
as the proneness of theoretical inno- 
vators to perilous change. Little credit 
is to be given to the most eminent pro- 
fessional persons when they claim for 
the people of a particular country an 
exemption from the ordinary principles 
of human nature; and true political 
wisdom is to be gathered, not by dis- 
carding the lessons of experience, but 
by extending the basis on which they 
are founded, and drawing conclusions 
rather from a general deduction of the 
history of mankind, than from the li- 
mited views, however respectably sup- 
ported, of particular individuals. 

17. To these observations on Mr 
Windham's military system, however, 
one exception must be made in regard 
to that part of his plan which related 
to the volunteers. There can be no 
doubt that in this particular he did not 
display the same kaowledge of human 
nature which was elsewhere conspicu- 
ous in his designs. Admitting that the 
volunteers were very far indeed from 
being equal to the regular forces — ^that 
their cost was exceedingly burdensome, 
and that they could not be relied on as 
more than auxiliaries to the army — 
still in that capacity they were most 
valuable, and were not only qualified 
to render some service by tikemselves, 
but of incalculable importance as form- 
ing a reserve to replenish the ranks of 
the regular forces. The campaigns of 
1812 and 1813 in Russia and Germany 
demonstrate of what vast service such 
a force^ progressively incorporated with 
thebattalionsof theregulur army, comes 
to be in real warfare, when the ranks 
of the latter are thinned, and how lu- 
pidly they acquire the discipline and 
efficiency of veteran troops. In this 
view the tumultuary array of Mr 
Windham, without the clothing, disci- 
pline, or oiganisation of soldiers, could 
have been of little or no utility. Nor 
is it of less moment that the volunteer 
system, by interesting vast multitudes 
in the occupations, feelings, and hon- 



our of soldiers, powerfully contributes 
to nourish and expand that military 
ardour in all ranks which is indispen- 
sable to great martial achievements. 
Veteran troops, indeed, may smile when 
they behold novices in the military art 
imitatingthe dress, manners, and habits 
of soldiers ; but the experienced com- 
mander, versed in the regulating prin- 
ciples of human exertion, will not deem 
such aids to patriotic utlour of little 
importance, and will willingly fan the 
harmless vanity which makes theyoung 
aspirant imagine that his corps has in 
a few weeks acquired the efficiency of 
regular forces. Imitation even of the 
uniform, air, and habit of soldiers, is 
a powerful principle in transferring the 
military ardour to the breasts of civil- 
ians. Philopoemen judged wisely when 
he recommended his officers to be se- 
dulously elegant in their habiliments, 
arms, and appointments. He was well 
acquainted with human nature who 
said, that to women and soldiers dress 
is a matter of no ordinary importance. 
Many nations have been saved from 
slavery by the passion for what an in- 
experienced observer would call mere 
foppery. 

18. In later times, the system of tem- 
porary service has been in a great de- 
gree superseded in the British army, 
and nearly all recruits are now enlisted 
for Ufe. And in weighing the compa- 
rative merit of these two opposite sys- 
tems, it will probably be found that tiie 
plan of enlisting men for limited periods 
is the most advisable in nations in whom 
the military spirit runs high, or the ad- 
vantages of the military service are such 
as to secure at all times an ample supply 
of young men for the army, and where 
it is of importance to train as large a 
portion as possible of the population to 
the skilful use of arms, in order to form 
a reserve for the regular force in pe- 
riods of danger; and that enlistment 
for life is more applicable to those na- 
tions or situations where no national 
danger is apprehended, and it is the 
object of government rather to secure 
a permanent body of disciplined men, 
subject to no cause of decrease but the 
ordinaiy casualties of the seiTioe, in 
the ordinaiy pacific duties, than spread 
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far and wide through the nation the 
passion for glory or the use of arms. 
A provident administration will always 
have a system established^ capable either 
of contraction or expansion, which em- 
braces both methods of raising soldiers; 
and this, for nearly thirty years, has 
been the case with the British army. 

19. Important as the matter thus 
submitted to parliament in its ultimate 
consequences undoubtedly was, when 
it is recollected what a great and glo- 
rious part the British army bore in the 
close of the struggle, it yet yielded in 
magnitude to the next great subject 
which the new ministers brought for- 
ward for consideration. This was the 
Abolition op the Slave Trade— a 
measure which, in its i*emote effects, 
seems destined to affect the fortunes of 
half the human race. This great change 
was not finally completed till the fol- 
lowing session of parliament ; but the 
preparatory steps were taken in this, 
and it belongs properly to the present 
period of English history, which treats 
of the measures of the Whig adminis- 
tration. 

20. It was urged by Mr Hibbert and 
the advocates of the West India interest, 
both in and out of parliament, " The 
British West India Islands were settled, 
and have ever been cultivated, under 
the solemn faith of those charters and 
proclamations, and those acts of parlia- 
ment, which have confirmed these plan- 
tations in the most perfect assurance 
that they should continue to receive 
supplies of negroes from Africa. The 
agriculture of these colonies cannot be 
carried on except by means of slave- 
labour; and the cultivation of their in- 
terior, which is indispensable to their 
security, cannot be promoted if the 
slave trade be abolished. If this bill 
shall pass into a law, the very worst 
effects may be anticipated from the 
change, not only to the colonies them- 
selves, but to the general interests of 
the empire. The conmierce which the 
West Indies maintain is the most im- 
portant of the whole British dominions. 
It pays annually in duties to the public 
treasury upwards of £3,000,000 ; em- 
ploys more than sixteen thousand sea- 
men; contributes one-third to the whole 



exports, and one-third to the imports ; 
takes off yearly £6,000,000 worth of do- 
mestic manufactures; and is pre-emi- 
nently distinguished above all others by 
this impoitant feature, that it is all with- 
in ourselves, and not liable, like other 
foreign trade, to be turned to our disad- 
vantage on a rupture with the power 
with whom it is conducted. This mea- 
sure, however, if canied into effect, 
must in a few years diminish the pro- 
perty vested in the British West India 
Islands, and open the means of rapidly 
advancing the progress of rival colo- 
nies, to whom the advantages of a full 
supply of negroes will still i*emain open. 
It must forbid the supply of losses to 
the negro population, which originate 
in accident or diseases peculiar to the 
climate, and which the most humane 
and provident management is unable 
altogether to prevent; stop the com- 
pletion of establishments already be- 
gun; and altogether prevent the exten- 
sion of cultivation into the interior of 
the islands, without which they can 
never either attain a state of security, 
or reach the degree of wealth and splen- 
dour of which they are susceptible. 

21. " The most disastrous effects, 
both to individuals and the public, may 
be anticipated from the ultimate con- 
sequences of the measure under consi- 
deration. Not to mention the confusion 
and ruin which it must occasion to fa- 
milies ; the capital now sunk in culti- 
vation which it must destroy ; the cala- 
mities attendant on revolt and insur- 
rection which it will in all probability 
occasion ; the emigration it will induce 
in all who have the means of extricat- 
ing themselves or their capital from 
so precarious a situation ; the despair 
and apathy which it will spread through 
those who have not means of escape : 
what incalculable evils must it produce 
among the black population ! The abo- 
lition of the slave trade is a question 
which it is at all times perilous to agi- 
tate, from the intimate connection which 
it has in the minds of the negroes with 
the abolition of slavery itself, andthene- 
cessary effect which it must have in per- 
petuating the discussion of that subject 
in the mother country, to the total de- 
struction of all security in the planters, 
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or repose in the minds of the slaye po- 
pulation. From the moment that this 
bill passes, eyery white man in the West 
Indies is sleeping on the edge of a vol- 
cano, which may at any moment explode 
and shiver him to atoms. Throwing out 
of view altogether all considerations of 
interest, and viewing this merely as a 
question of humanity, it is impossible to 
contemplate without the utmost alaim 
the perUs with which it is fraught. The 
existence of a black power in the neigh- 
bourhood of the most important island 
of the British West Indies, affords a 
memorable and dreadful lesson, record- 
ed in characters of blood, of the issue 
of doctiines intimately, constantly, and 
inseparably connected with the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade. It is impossible 
to contemplate that volcano without 
the deepest alarm, nor forget that its 
horrors were produced by well-meant 
but ill-judged philanthropy, similar to 
that which is the prime mover in the 
present question. 

22. '* It is a total mistake to suppose 
that the evils, enormous and deplorable 
ac they are, of Central A&ica arise 
from the dave trade. Those evils are 
the consequence of the cruel habits 
and barbarous manners of its inhabi- 
tants; they existed for thousands of 
years before the slave trade was heard 
of, and will continue for thousands of 
vears after it is extinct Civilise the 
interior of that vast continent — hu- 
manise the manners of its inhabitants 
— ^abolish the savage practice of sell- 
ing or putting to death captives made 
in war, and you indeed make a mighty 
step towards extirpating the evils 
which we all lament. But as long as 
these savage customs prevail ; as long 
as the torrid ssone is inhabited by a 
thousand tribes engaged in contests 
with each other, and with all of 
whom slavery to prisoners made in 
war is the only alternative for death, 
it is hopeless to expect that the stop- 
page even of the whole vent which the 
purchase of negroes by Europeans af- 
fords, would sensibly affect the general 
prevalence of the slave traffic. What 
are the fifty thousand whom they an- 
nually transport across the Atlantic, to 

VOLb VL 



the innumerable multitudes who are 
driven across the Sahara desert^ or 
descend to Egypt for the vast markets 
of the Mussulman world ? But to sup- 
pose that the partial stoppage of it 
in the British dominions, that the pro- 
hibition to transport the fifteen thou- 
sand negroes who are annually brought 
to our shores, could have a beneficial 
effect, is ridiculous. So far from pro- 
ducing such a result, its tendency will 
be diametrically the reverse: it will 
drive the slave trade from the superior 
to the inferior channel : from the great 
merchants of Liverpool, who have done 
so much — for their own interest, per- 
haps, but still done so much — ^to dimin- 
ish its horrors, to the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, who are as yet totally un- 
skilled in its management, and treat 
the captives with the utmost barbarity. 
As our own colonies decline from the 
stoppage of this supply of labourers, 
those of the other nations who have 
not fettered themselves in the same 
way will augment; the cultivation of 
sugar for the European market will 
ultimately pass into other hands, and 
we shall in the end find that we have 
cut off the right arm of our commerce 
and naval strength only to augment 
the extent and increase the horrors 
of the slave trade throughout the 
world." 

23. On the other hand, it was argued 
by Mr Wilberforce, Lord Howick, and 
Lord Grenville — "A higher principle 
than considerations of mere expedience 
— the dictates of justice — require that 
this infamous traffic should be abolish- 
ed. Were it merely a question of hu- 
manity, we might consider how far we 
should cai'ry our interference ; were 
the interests of the British empire 
alone involved, it might possibly be a 
matter of expedience to stop a little 
short of total abolition. But in this 
instance imperious justice requires us 
to abolish the slave trade. Is it to be 
endured that robbery is to be permitted 
on account of its profits f Justice is 
still tiie same ; and you are called upon, 
in this measure, not only to do justice 
to the oppressed and injured natives 
of Africa, but to your own planters ; 
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to interfere between them and their 
otherwise certain destruction ; and de- 
spite their fears, despite their passions, 
despite their prejudices, rescue them 
from impending ruin. This trade is 
the most criminal that any country can 
be engaged in. When it is recollected 
what guilt has been incurred in tearing 
the Africans, by thousands and tens of 
thousands, from their families, their 
friends, their social ties, their country, 
and dooming them to a life of slavery 
and misery ; when it is considered also 
that the continuance of this atrocious 
traffic must inevitably terminate in 
the ruin of the planters engaged in it, 
surely no doubt can remain that its 
instant abolition is called for by every 
motive of justice and expedience. 

24. '' Much is said of the impossibili- 
ty of maintaining the supply of negroes 
in the West Indies, if the slave trade 
is abolished. Are we, then, to believe 
that the Divine precept^ ' Increase and 
multiply,' does not extend to those 
islands ? that the fires of youth, ade- 
quate to the maintenance and growth of 
the human species in all olher coun- 
tries and ages of the world, are there 
alone, in the midst of plenty, unequal 
to their destined end f But the fact is 
adverse to this monstrous supposition ; 
and it is now distinctly proved that 
the slave colonies ai'o perfectly ade- 
quate to maintain their own numbers.* 
The excess of deaths above births in 
Jamaica is now only l-26th per cent; 
and when it is recollected that the re- 
gisters of mortality include the deaths 
among the negroes who are newly 
arrived and set to work, which always 
amounts, between those who perish in 
the harbours and shortly after being 
set to work, to at least 10 per cent, it 
is evident that the numbers of settled 



Africans are more than maintained by 
their own increase. Nor is the argu- 
ment that the importation of negroes 
is requisite to cultivate the waste lands 
in the interior of the islands better 
founded. If the numbers of the Afri- 
cans increase, it is altogether incredible 
that their labours should not be ade- 
quate to clear the wastes of those 
diminutive islands. According to the 
most moderate computation, it would 
require the slave trade to be continued 
for two centuries to cultivate the whole 
interior of Jamaica and Trinidad ; and 
can it be endured that so frightful a 
traffic as this, fraught as it must be 
with the tearing of above two millions 
of Africans from their families and 
country, should be continued for such 
a period, for an object which, in one- 
fourth of the time, might, by the na- 
tive increase of their numbers in those 
islands, be attained ? t 

25. " Let us, then, instantly abolish 
this infamous traffic; and we may then 
with confid^ice look forward to the 
period when the slaves, become in a 
great degree the natives of the irii^ndg^ 
will feel the benefits of the protection 
afforded them : and they may gradually 
be prepared for that character, when 
the blessings of freedom may be se- 
curely extended to them. Throughout 
all history we shall find that slavery 
has been eradicated by means of the 
captives being first * transformed into 
predial labourers, attached to the soil, 
and from that gradually asc^iding to 
real freedom. We look forwaid to the 
period when the negroes of the West 
India Islands, become labourers rather 
than slaves, will feel an interest in the 
welfare and prosperity of the country 
which has extended to them these be- 
nefits, and when they may be securely 



S^ per cent. 
2| per cent. 
l| per cent. 
S-5th per cent. 
1.25th per cent. 



* Excess of deaths above births in Jamaica from 1698 to 17S0» 

1730 to 1755, 
1756 to 1769, 
1769 to 1780, 
1780 to 1800, 
—Pari Deb. viii. 668. 

t It is now completely demonstrated, by an experiment on the greatest scale, that the 
African race, even when in a state of slavery, is not only able to maintain its own numbers, 
but rapidly to increase them. In the slave states of America there are 2,200,000 negroes ; 
and from 1790 to 1830, the whites have augmented in the proportion of 80 to a 100 ; but 
the blacks in that of 112 to 100. The proportion since that time has been rather, though 
but little, in fovour of the increase of the white race.— Tooqitevillk*s Democracy in America, 
ii. 346, 846, note,- and Omnu 1841, Ameriea. .. . ^ 
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called on to share largely in the defence 
of those islands, in which at present 
they are only a source of weakness. 
The grand, the decisiye advantu^ 
which recommends the abolition of the 
slave trade is, that by closing that sap- 
ply of foreign negroes to which the 
planters have hitherto been accustomed 
to trust for all their undertakings, we 
shall eompd them to promote the mul- 
tiplication of the slaves on their own 
estates; and it is obvious that this 
cannot be done without improvingtheir 
physical and moral condition. Thus, 
not only will the inhuman traffic itself 
be prevented, in so far at least as the 
inhabitants of this countty are con- 
cerned, but a provision wiU be made 
for the progressive amelioration of the 
black popuUtion in the West Indies, and 
that, too, on the securest of all founda- 
tions — the interests and selfish desires 
of the masters in whose hands they are 
placed. 

26. " It is in vain to argue, that, ac- 
cording to the barbarous customs of 
Africa, captives made in war are put 
to death, and that if the outlet of the 
slave trade is closed, the reproach to 
humanity arising from the sale of cap- 
tives will be prevented from taking 
place. The most recent and intelli- 
gent travellers, on the contrary, have 
informed us, what every consideration 
on the subject a priori would lead us 
to expect, that the existence of the 
slave trade is itself, and ever has been, 
the great bar to the civilisation of the 
interior of Africa, by the temptation 
held out to the chiefs on the coast to 
engage in the traffic of negroes, and 
the continual encouragement thus af- 
forded to the princes in the interior to 
carry on constant wars, from the vast 
profit with which the sale of their cap- 
tives is attended. It forms, in fact, 
with a great many of these robber 
chieftains, a chief branch of revenue. 
If we would promote, therefore, the 
great and truly Christian work of ci- 
vilising Central Africa, we must first 
commence with abolishing the slave 
trade ; for as long as it continues, the 
selfishness and rapacity of the native 
chiefs will never cease to chain its un- 
happy inhabitants to a life of violence 



and rapacity in the powerftil, of misery 
and degradation in tixe poor. Theai'gu- 
ment that, if we do not carry on xhe 
slave trade, some other nations will, 
possibly «with less commiseration for 
the sufferings of the captives, if ad- 
mitted, would shake to their founda- 
tion every principle of public and pri- 
vate mozulity. At that rate every band 
of robbers might plead in their justi- 
fication, that if they did not knock 
down and plunder travellers, other 
banditti might do the same, and pos- 
sibly superadd murder to their other 
atrocities, and therefore the lucrative 
i-apine should not be discontinued. 
This argument, however, bad as it is, 
has not even the merit of being found- 
ed on fact If we abolish the slave 
trade, who is to take it upt The 
Americans have already preceded us 
in the race of humanity, and fixed a 
period in 1808 when the traffic is im- 
mediately to cease; and a bill is at pre- 
sent in progress through their legisla- 
ture, to affix the penalty of death to a 
violation of. this enactment How are 
France and Spain to carry it on, when 
they have hardly a ship on the ocean ? 
Sweden never engaged in it. There re- 
mains only Portugsd, and where is she 
to get capital to cany it on ? 

27. " The dangers, so powerfully 
drawn, as likely to result from this 
measure, are really to be apprehended, 
not ftoia it, but from another, with 
which it has no connection, viz. the 
immediate emancipation of the negroes. 
This, it is said, flows necessarily from 
the step now about to be taken; if 
you do not follow it up in this man- 
ner, you stop short half-way in your 
own principles; in fact, the ulterior 
measure, if the first be adopted, can- 
not be averted. It is to be hoped, in- 
deed, that this great step will, in the 
end, lead to the abolition of slavery in 
all our colonies ; but not in the way 
or with the dangers which are antici- 
pated. On the contrary, it is here that 
another of the great benefits of the 
measure under consideration is to be 
found. By the effects of this measure 
it is to be hoped slavery toUl ^aduaUy 
wear otU without the irUementwn of any 
poiUive laWf in like manner as it did in 
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a oeiiain degree in the states of Greece 
and Borne, and some parts of the states 
of modem Europe, where slaves have 
been permitted to work out and pur- 
chase their own freedom ; and as has 
been permitted with the happiest ef- 
fects in the colonies of Spain and Por- 
tugal. In America, measures for the 
gradual emancipation of the negroes 
haye been adopted, and nothing could 
conduce more poweifuUy to insubordi- 
nation, than if, by the continuance of 
the trade, similar steps were not to be 
induced in the West India Islands, and 
the slaves there were perpetually tan- 
talised by the sight of the superior 
comforts of their brethren on the main- 
land. The dangers apprehended uxnild 
indeed he realf if immediate emandpa- 
tion were to he proposed, for that would 
produce horrors similar to those which 
have happened in St Domingo. But 
nothing of that kind is in contempla- 
tion; on the contrary, it is expressly 
to exclude them, and to induce that 
gradual emancipation which is called 
for, alike by justice to the planters and 
the interests of the slaves themselves, 
that the measure under discussion is 
proposed." 

28. The latter alignments, enforced 
with much eloquence, and iiupported 
by the great principles of Christian 
charity, prevailed with the legislature. 
By a series of enactments, passed in the 
course of the session of 1806, the slave 
trade was restrained within very nai*- 
row limits : and at length, in the suc- 
ceeding session, it was entirely abol- 
ished, and the penalty of transporta- 
tion affixed to every British subject en- 
gaged in it The numbers were, in the 
Commons, 283 to 16 — majority, 267 : 
in the Peers, 100 to 36— majority, 64: 
and thus was the stain of trafficking 
in human flesh for ever removed from 
the British name. Lord . Grenville 
concluded his speech with these elo- 
quent words : " I cannot conceive any 
consciousness more truly gratifying than 
must be enjoyed by that eminent per- 
son (Mr Wilberforce), on finding a 
measure to which he has devoted the 
labour of his life carried into effect— a 
measure so truly benevolent^ so. ad- 
mirably conducive to the virtuous pros- 



perity of his country and the welfare 
of mankind — a measure which will 
diffuse happiness among millions now 
in existence, and for which his memory 
will be blessed by millions yet un- 
born." 

29. There can be no question that 
this great step was recommended by 
every consideration of justice and hu- 
manity; nevertheless its effects hitherto 
have been in the highest degree de- 
plorable. Kever was there a more 
striking example than this subject has 
afforded in its later stages of the im- 
portant truth, that mere purity of in- 
tention is not sufficient in legislative 
measures, and that unless human designs 
are carried into execution with the re- 

Suisite degree of foresight and wisdom, 
ley often become the sources of the 
most heart-rending and irremediable 
calamities. The prophecy of Mr Hibbert 
and the opponents of the abolition, that 
the slave trade, instead of ceasing, would 
only change hands, and at length fall 
into the management of desperate 
wi'etches who would double its horrors, 
has been too fatally verified, and to an 
extent even greater than they antici- 
pated. From the returns laid before Par- 
liament, it appears that the slave trade 
is now /our times as extensive as it was 
in 1789, when European philanthropy 
first interfered in St Bomingo in favour 
of the African race, and twice as great 
as it was when the efforts of Mr Wil- 
berforce procured its abolition in the 
British dominions. Great and deplo- 
rable as were the sufferings of the cap- 
tives in crossing the Atlantic, in the 
lai^ and capacious Liverpool slave- 
ships, they are as nothing compared to 
those which have since been, and axe 
still endured by the negroes in the 
hands of the Spanish and Portugnese 
traders, where several hundred wretches 
are stowed between decks in a space not 
three feet high ; and in addition to the 
anguish inseparable from a state of 
captivity, they are made to endure, for 
weeks together, horrors like those of 
the Black-hole of Calcutta. Nearly two 
hundred thousand captives, chained to- 
gether in this frightful manner, now 
annually cross the Atlantic ; and they 
are brought^ not to the comparatively 
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easy life of tbe Briti&h West India 
Islands, but to the desperate serritude 
of Cuba or Brazil; in the latter of 
which several hundred negroes are 
worked, like animals, in droves toge- 
ther, without a single female among 
them ; and without any attempt to 
perpetuate their race, they are worn 
down by their cruel taskmasters to the 
grave by a lingeiing process, which on 
an average terminates their existence 
in seven years !* 

80. This lamentable and heart-rend- 
ing result of such persevering and en- 
lightened benevolence, however, must 
not lead us to doubt the soundness or 
humanity of the principles which Mr 
Wilberforce so eloquently advocated, 
or to imagine that the general rules of 
morality are inapplicable to this ques* 

* The number of slaves annually import- 
ed into the slave countries of the New World 
Arom Africa in 178V, was somewhat under 
60,000, of whom about 16,000 crossed in Eng- 
lish vessels— now the number is at least 
200,000. It appears ftrom the Consular Re- 
turns to parliament, that in 1829, 74,663 
slaves were embarked for Brazil aUme from 
tbe African coast, of whom 4679 died in the 
short passage of one month ; and in the first 
half of 1830 the numbers were no less than 
47,268, of whom 8 per cent died on the pas- 
sage. At the same period 13,000 were an- 
nually imported into the Havannah, and at 
least an eqxial number into the other slave 
colonies, making in the year 1880 about 
130,000. But these numbers, great as they 
are, have now received a vast increase from 
the effects of the British slave emancipation 
act, passed in 1838. In fifteen months, end- 
ing January 1836, there sailed from the single 
port of Havaunah 170 slave ships, each ca- 
pable of containing, on an average, at least 400 
persons ; the importation of slaves into Cuba 
is now above 66,000 a-year, while the num- 
bers imported into Brazil, from the stimulus 
given to slave labour by tbe anticipated de- 
dine of produce in the British Islands conse- 
quent on that measure, have increased in 
nearly the same proportion. Nor is it sur- 
prising that, in spite of all the efforts of the 
British government, and all the vigilance of 
the British cruisers, this infenuJ traffic 
should now advance at this accelerated pace ; 
for such is the demand for slaves, occasioned 
by the continual decline in the cultivation of 
sugar in the British West India Islands, un- 
der the combined influence of heavy taxa- 
tion and the emancipation act, that the pro- 
fit on a single cargo of slaves imported into 
the Havannah is 180 per cent, ana the adven- 
turers cannot be considered as losers if one 
vessel arrives safe out of three despatched 
from the coast of Africa.— PaW. Pap. 1830, 
A. 116, 116. 



tion, and that here alone in human 
affairs it is lawful to do evil that good 
may come of it The observation, that 
it was our duty to clear our hands of 
the iniquity, leaving it to Providence 
to eradicate the evil in others at the 
appointed time, was decisive of the 
justice of the measure; the evident 
necessity which it imposed on the 
planters of attending, for their own 
sakes, to the comforts of the negroes, 
and providing means for the multipli> 
cation of their numbers, was conclusive 
as to its expedience. It is not the abo- 
lition of the slave ti*ade, but the sub- 
sequent continuance of ruinous fiscal 
exactions, and at last the irretrievable 
step of unqualified emancipation, which 
have given this deplorable activity to 
the foreign slave trade. The increase 
in the foreign slave colonies for the 
last twenty years, at a time when the 
British West India Islands were com- 
paratively stationary, has been so rapid, 
thai it is evident some powerful and 
lasting causes have been at work to 
occasion it+ These causes are to be 
found, in a great measure, in the heavy 
duties on British colonial produce, 



t Twelve years ago, the only exports of 
Puerto-Rico were cattle and coffee, and the 
only sugar she received was from importa- 
tion, in 1888 she exported 33,760 tons— 
more than a sixth of the whole British con- 
sumption. The export of the sugar from 
Cuba was, on an average of 1814, 1815, and 
1816. 61,000 tons ; in 1833 it had risen to 
120,000 tons. In 1814, 1816, and 1816, the 
average exports of sugar from Brazil were 
26,260 tons ; in 1833, though a bad vear, the 
exports were 70,970 tons. The increase, 
since the Smancipation Act passed, has been 
still greater; but no official accounts of these 
years have yet been made public. — See J*arL 
Report "On the Commercial State of the 
West Indies," p. 286. 

On the other hand, the produce of the 
British West India Islands, during the same 
period, has been comparativelv stationary. 
The colonial produce exported from those 
islands to Great Britain in the year 1812, was 
154,200 tons of sugar, and 6,290,000 gallons 
of rum ; in 1830, 186,000 ; and in 1833, 205,000 
tons of sugar, and 7,892,000 gallons of rum ; 
the shipping in the first period was 180,000 ; 
in the last, 263,330 tons. The total value of 
the produce of the islands in the first period 
was £18,616,000 ; in the last, including all 
the colonies gained by the peace of Paris in 
1814, only £22,496,000.— Pkbrbr, 899; Col- 
QUHOUK, 378-881; Porter's ParL TabUit 
124-120. 
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amountinff at fint to 80a., thea to STs., 
and latterly to 248., on Mch hundred- 
weight of sugar, from which the foreign 
growers were exempted in the supply 
of foreign madcets. This enormous 
burden, which, on an average of prices 
since 1820, has been yery nearly sey- 
enty-flve per cent on that species of 
produce, has, notwithstanding all their 
efforts, for the most part, if not entire- 
ly, fallen on the producers.* The dis- 
astrous effects of these combined mea- 
sures cannot be better stated than in 
the words of Lord Sidmouth : ** Much 
good mig^t have been done by regula- 
tions on the coast of Africa, in the 
middle passage, and in the West Indies. 
But now we have rashly taken the 
bull by the horns, and whUe the conse- 
quences have been most injurious to our 
colonies and ourselves, they have in 
the same degree been beneficial to the 
maritime strongth, commerce, and na- 
vigation of other nations, our rivals in 
peace and enemies in war; and the 

* There is no opinion more erroneous than 
that commonly entertained, that the import 
duties on sugar, like other taxes on consump- 
tion, fall on the purchaser. There is always 
indeed, a struggle between the producer and 
consumer, as to who should bear the burden 
—but it is not always in the power of the 
former to throw it on the latter. In this in- 
stance the attempt has almost totally fiailed. 
It appears from the curious table of prices 
compiled Xxv Mr Colquhoun, that even dur- 
ing the hi^ prices of the years from 1807 to 
1812, the West India proprietors paid flrom 
a ihWd to a ludf of the duties on sugar, with- 
out being able to lay it on the consumers ; 
the averaffe of what they paid for those years 
being £1,115, 251 per annum. The estimated 
revenue of these proprietors, during these 
years, was under £4,000,000 ; so that, at that 

Seriod, they paid nearly thirty per cent on 
leir incomes to government. In addition 
to this, it was proved by the documents laid 
before the committee of the House of Com- 
mons in February 1831, that an annual bur- 
den of £1,023,299 was laid on the British West 
India Islands, in consequence of the enhance- 
ment of the price of necessary articles to 
which they were exposed under the restric- 
tive system. In this way, even under the 
high prices from 1807 to 1812, they were pay- 
ing at least fifty per cent on their incomes m 
taxation; and as the price, since that time, 
of their produce has f^en at least tv>o4hvrdi, 
with a reduction of onlv anin<A (Ss.) on the 
import duty, it may be safely concluded, 
that, since 1820, the West India proprietors 
have paid, directly and indirectly, at least 
«ev0n<y-^ve per cent on their income to govern- 
ment ; and in the years when prices were 



mass of human wretchedness, so far as 
the slave trade itself is concerned, is 
not only not diminished, but aug- 
mented, in its amount, and fright- 
ftilly aggravated in its degree and cha- 
racter.'^ 

" Inani 8^>iens nomen ferat, cquus uniqui. 
Ultra quam satis est, viitutem qui petat 



81. Nor is this all — ^the precipitate 
and irretrievable step of emancipation, 
forced on the legislature by benevolent 
but incautious and mistaken feeling, has 
already occasioned so great a decline in 
the produce of the British West Indies, 
and excited such general expectationa 
of a still greater and increasing defi- 
ciency, that the impulse thereby given 
to the foreign slave trade to fill up the 
sap has been unbounded, and, it is to 
be feared, almost irremediable. Since 
the disastoous measure of emancipation, 
the agricultural produce of the British 
West Indies has declined fiilly a half; 
in some branches of produce, fallen to 

low, at least a hundred per cent. Nothing 
more is required to explain the distressed 
condition of^ these colonies, even before the 
emancipation bill was passed, which at once, 
vrithout any equivalent^ confiscated at least 
sixty per cent of their remaining property. 
The value of slaves was estimated by Col- 
quhoun, in 1812, at £55 a-head; but in 1838, 
when the act passed, it had risen to at least 
£75 overhead, notwithstanding the change 
in the value of money^; and the compensation- 
money (£20,000,000 on 634,000 slaves) will 
not, after all deductions are made, 3rield £25 
a-hcad, or more than thirty-three per cent to 
the proprietors. Few such instances of the 
destruction of property by fiscal and legisla- 
tive enactments are to be found in the his- 
tory of mankind.— Pebrxb, 394 and 897 ; 
Colquhoun, 59, 325 ; and Ccmmtm^ EeporU 
on We$t India Affairs, 7th February, 1831. 

It is f^^uently said that the increase in 
the produce of these colonies, since the peace, 
is a proof that their alleged distresses are 
either unfounded or exaggerated. This is a 
complete mistake ; the planters had no other 
way to meet the enormous fiscal burdens laid 
upon them, since a diminution in the cost of 
production was out of the Question, after the 
abolition of the slave trade, out by making the 
utmost exertions toaugmentitsquantity; and 
thence the increase of colonial produce, which, 
by perpetuating the lowness of price, render- 
ed it totally impossible for them to lay the 
enormoiis import duty, now one hundred 
per cent, on the consumers. Like a man 
sunk in a bottomless bog, all the eflbrts they 
could make for their extrication tended only 
to land them deeper and more irretrievably 
in the mire. 
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a third of its former amount; and rodi 
is the indolence of the blade popula- 
tion, and their general disinoHnation 
to steady and combined industry, that 
cultivation is in general carried on in 
these islands at a loss; and the time is, 
it is to be feared, not far distant^ when 



it will be totally abandoned, and these 
noble colonies be consigned to total 
ruin.* 

32. It is in these measures that the 
real cause of the lamentable increase 
in the foreign slave trade is to be found ; 
it is the multitude who forced on these 



* The fbllowing table shows the decUne of colonial produce exported from Jamaica under 
the first year of the Emancipation Act :-» 



Bugar. 


Bam. 


0.^. 1 


Ymn. Cwu. 

1834 1,625.154 

1835 1.319.028 


Hogtheadk 

79,466 
68,087 


PonclMona. Omllont. 
30,676 8,189,949 
27,088 2,660,687 


OMk*. 

22,384 
13,496 


17,869,277 
10,489,292 


VtcttMB*, 206,131 


11,878 


8,638 529.262 


8,889 


7,869,986 



Taking an average of these various sorts of produee, it is evident that, notwithstanding 
an uncommonlvfine season, and the vigorous exertions of the stipendiary magistrates, the 
produce of the island fell off in one year nearly a fourth of its total amount 1 The parlia- 
ment of Jamaica, in their address to the governor of the island on August 10, 1836, ob- 
served — "There never was a finer season or more promising appearance of canes; bu^ 
nevertheless, the crop is greatly defident, and many British wins have in consequence re- 
turned with half cargoes, some with none at alL Our decided opinion is, that each suo- 
oeedkig crop will progressively become worse. In a few cases the apprentices do work for 
wages: btit the opposite disposition so immeasurably preponderates, that no dependence 
whatever can be placed on voluntaiy labour. Knowing, as we do. the prevailing reluctance 
of tiie negroes to work of any kind, the thefts, negligences, and outrages of every sort 
which are becoming of frequent occurrence ; seeing laige portions of our neglected cane-fields 
overrun with wee^ and a still larger extent of our pasture-lands returning to a state of 
nature ; seeing, in fact, desolation already overspreading the very face of the land, it is 
impossible for us^ without abandoning the evidence of our senses, to entertain favourable 
antidpationa. or divest ourselves of ^e painful conviction, that the progressive and rapid 
deterioration of property will continue to keep pace with the apprenticeship, and that the 
termination thereof must, unless strong preventive measures are applied, complete the 
ruin of tiie colony.** Making every allowance for the passions and exaggerations of a tro- 
pical climate, the statement nere made is too strongly borne out by the decrease in the 
official returns, and the example of the result of owresponding measures in St Domingo, to 
leave a doubt that they are, in the main at least; founded in truth. 

The following table exhibits the official returns of the exports of the West India Islands 
for the last fifteen years :-~ 



Tear.. 


Sugmr. 


MobMM. 


Rom. 


Ooflto. 


Cocoa. 


Plmonto. 


BhipplnK. 


Ship*. 




C«li. 


Onf. 


0*Ll€^rK. 


IlM. 


111*. 


Ibi. 


Tom, 




1887 


3,651 .318 


892,441 


6»mKin 


29,419,698 


54!),r»8 


2,225,943 


243,731 


872 


1828 


4.r>i:i/a6 


508.095 


6,r5f?7.294 


29,987,078 


4:A:.m 


2,247.898 


272,800 


1,018 


1829 


4,:..vi.'tl4 


390,626 


6,( L^69 


26,911,785 


(^L:17 


8,686.694 


263,328 


968 


1830 


3.1 : (28 


249,420 


6; '99 


27,460,421 


rL-..:ll3 


8,489.318 


258,872 


911 


1831 


4, too 


323.306 


7.1 57 


20,030,802 


1,4.. i .-.147 


4.801,355 


249,079 


904 


1832 


3, t56 


658,668 


4,^ {09 


24,678,920 


( -•.■115 


1,366,183 


229,117 


828 


1833 


3, »4 


686,793 


5,: 175 


19,008,575 


2, i09 


4,470,255 


248.378 


911 


1834* 


3, m 


650,366 


5,1 199 


22,081,489 


1,;^ i' 125 


1,389,402 


246.695 


918 


1835 


3, .109 


507,495 


6, a7 


14.855,470 


4/^-467 


2,686.358 


236.179 


878 


1836 


3.' 91 


626,536 


4; ;68 


18,903,426 


1,.]!^,:»4 


3,820,978 


237,922 


900 


1837 


3, 75 


575.657 


4. 49 


15.677.888 


1,S17,145 


2,026,129 


226,468 


856 


1838t 


3, V76 


638,007 


4,t: 110 


17,638,665 


2,]M.rB7 


892,974 


235,195 


878 


1839 


2,: 172 


474,307 


4,< ^20 


11.486.675 


1 541 


1,071.670 


196,716 


748 


1840 


2,-i=./64 


421,141 


K-.-^79 


12,797.039 


2,.: t.JOl 


999.068 


181,731 


697 


1841 


2,1 il ,'217 


430^1 


2,770,161 


9,927,689 


2.iJ:;;tr,398 


797,768 


174,975 


677 





— Pgbter's Progress of the Nation, iii 424, 425. 

Nor has the effect of this most disastrous measure been less detrimental on the exports of 
Great Britain to the West Indies. These, as a matter of course, have dedined with the 
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measures, who haye frustrated all the 
benevolent efforts of Mr Wilberforce 
and Mr Fox, and rendered the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade in the British 
dominions the remote and innocent 
cause of boundless misfortunes to the 
negro race. The British slaves, since 
the slave trade was abolished, had be- 
come fully equal to the wants of the 
colonies ; their numbers, without any 
extraneous addition, were on the in- 
crease; their condition was comfort- 
able and prosperous beyond that of any 
peasantry in Europe ; and lai^e num- 
bers were annually purchasing their 
freedom from the produce of their own 
industry. Here, tiien, was a Haiionary 
negro population, rapidly approaching 
the condition of the most opulent feu- 
dal serfs of Europe, and fix)m which 
they might, in like manner, have been 
emancipated singly, as they acquired 
proper^, which all had the means of 

falling off in the produce of the West Indies, 
to pay for the produce of this country, as the 



earning, without either risk to them- 
selves, injury to their masters, or in- 
crease to the demand for foreign slave 
labour. But now all these admirable 
effects of the abolition of the slave 
trade have been completely frustrated, 
and the humane but deluded inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain are burdened 
with twenty millions, to ruin, in th« 
end, their own planters, consign tc 
barbarism their own negroes, cut off a 
principal branch of their naval strength, 
and double the slave trade in extent,* 
and quadruple it in horrors, through- 
out the world. A more striking in- 
stance never was exhibited of the ne- 
cessity of attending, in political changes, 
not only to benevolent intentions, but 
to prudent conduct ; and of the fatal 
effect of those institutions which, by 
giving the inhabitants of a particular 
part of the empire an undue share in 
the general administration,^ or admit- 

and the diminished ability of its inhabitants 
following table demonstrates :— 



BBirXSH EXPOBTB TO WEST INDIES TBOIC 1820 TO 1844. 



£3,612.085 
2,888,448 
2,581,959 
2,439,808 
2,597,589 
2,680,024 
3,187,640 
8,786,463 



1887, 



1839, 
1840, 
1841, 
1842. 
1848, 
1844, 



£3,456,745 
8,893,441 
8,986,598 
3,574,970 
2.504,004 
2.591,425 
2.497,671 
2,461,471 



1829, 

1830, 

1831, 

1882, 

1883, 

1884, 

1835, 

1836, 
— Pobtsr's Pari TaMe$, zii. 102. 

Such has been the effect upon the prices of all sorts of colonial produce, of this great dO' 
dine in the production of the British West India Islands, that the annual constimption of 
■ugar In Great Britain has declined since 1832 from 24 lbs. a-head to 16 lbs.; while, for this 
dimini^ed quantity of 16 lbs., the price paid by the nation has been £8,000,000 annually 
more than it formerly was for the larger quantity of 24 lbs.,— that is, the nation jiays 
annually tvfice the amowd nearly of the income-tax more than it formerly did for two- thirds 
only of the former supply 1 At the same time, the effect of the measure, on the admission 
of its warmest advocates, has been to double the slave trade over the globe, and increase 
its horrors in a still greater proportion 1 The history of mankind fortunately affords few 
similar examples of the disastrous effects of ignorant zeal and misguided philemthropy. — 
Pari Deb. June 9, 1843. (hutomt Return, Kingston, Jamaica, 22d August 1835 ; and Addrtu 
o/Auembly, August 10, 1835. 

'* The number of slaves now annually carried across the Atlantic, is double what it was 
when Wilberforce and Clarkson commenced their philanthropic labours."— Foweix Bux- 
ton On the Foreign l^ave Trade, p. 72. 

t The British ministry who, iu 1834, passed the measures of slave emancipation, are no- 
ways answerable for these consequences ; on the contrary, they deserve the highest credit 
for the courage they displayed, in opposition to the wishes of many of their supporters, in 
carrying through the great grant of twenty millions to the planters— a relief so season- 
able and extensive, that hitherto, at least, it has almost entirely, to the persons who re- 
ceived it, prevented the natural consequences of the emancipation fh)m being fully felL 
The torrent of public feeling was irresistible; all they could do was to moderate its efiects, 
which, by the protracted period of apprenticeship, and the grant to the slave- owners^ 
was done to a very great degree. The Bnglish people must answer for the measure, be 
its ultimate effects on themselves and the uegro race good or bad. The reflection sug- 
gested is— What is the character of national institutions which permit a measure, likely 
to be attended with such cruel and disastrous consequences, to be forced against their 
will on a reluctant government? 
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ting the torrent of public feeling to 
Bway directly the measures of govern- 
ment, too often destroy prosperity the 
most extensive, and occasion calamities 
the most unbounded. 

An important change in the British 
83rstem of finance was also made by 
the same administration, which, al- 
though not brought forward till the 
spring of 1807, may be fitly considered 
now, in order not to interrupt the nar- 
rative of the important military events 
which at that period occurred on the 
continent of Europe. 

33. The foundation of this plan, 
which was brought forward by Lord 
Henry Petty,* on the 29th January 
1807, was, that the time had now ar- 
rived when it had become expedient 
to make a provision for a permanent 
state of warfare ; that the bad success 
of all former coalitions had demon- 
strated the slender foundation on which 
any hopes of overthrowing the military 
power of France on the continent of 
Europe must rest, while the hostile dis- 
position and immense power of Napoleon 
gave little hope that any durable accom- 
modation could be entered into with 
him. " All nations," said his lordship, 
*' that still preserve the shadow even 
of their independence, have their eyes 
fixed on us as the only means of re- 
gaining the freedom they have lost. 
It becomes the government of Great 
Britain, seeing the proud eminence on 
which they are placed, to take an en- 
larged view of their whole situation, 
and to direct their attention to that 
future which, notwithstanding the sig- 
nal deliverance they have hitherto ob- 
tained, seems still pregnant with evil. 
Our present permanent revenue is 
above £32,000,000 a-year, being more 
than three times what it was at the 
close of the American War ; and there 
can be no doubt that means might be 
found in additional taxes to pay the 
interest of loans for several years to 
come. But looking, as it is now our 
duty to do, to a protracted contest, 
it has become indispensable to com- 
bine present measures with such a re- 
gard for the future, as may give us a 

* Afterwards Lord Lansdowne, a distin- 
guished member of the Whig cabinet of 1830. 



reasonable prospect of being enabled 
to maintain it for a very long period. 

84. "In considering our resources, 
the two great objects of attention are 
the sinking-fund and the system of 
raising the supplies as much as pos- 
sible within the year, which has given 
rise to the present amount of war 
taxes. The first of these is a durable 
monument of Mr Pitt's wisdom : it 
had the support of his illustrious poli- 
tical opponent, Mr Fox ; and, however 
widely these two great men were di- 
vided on most other subjects, it at 
least received that weight of authority 
which arises from their entire coinci- 
dence of approbation. When this sys- 
tem was commenced in 1786, the sink« 
ing-fund was only l-238th part of the 
debt ; whereas it is now l-63d of the 
whole debt, and l-42d of the unre- 
deemed portion : a result at once strik- 
ing and satisfactory, more especially 
when it is recollected that it has been 
obtained in twenty years, whereof 
fourteen have been years of war. The 
war taxes, which have been raised to 
their present amount chiefly by the 
operation of the heavy direct taxes, 
were, first, the treble assessed taxes in- 
troduced by Mr Pitt, and more lately 
the property tax, which has been sub- 
stituted in its room. The experience of 
the last year has amply demonstrated 
the expedience of the augmentation of 
that impost to ten per cent, which it 
was our painful duty to propose last 
year ; for under its operation the war 
taxes have now reached £21,000,000 
a-year, and the sinking-fund amounts 
to £8,800,000 annually. 

35. "In the present state of the 
country, our war expenses cannot be 
calculated at less than thirty-two mil- 
lions annually. To provide for this, 
independent of additional war taxes, 
which are now so heavy that we are not 
warranted in calculating on any con- 
siderable addition to their amount as 
likely to prove permanently produc- 
tive, is the problem we have now to 
solve. To effect this, it is proposed in 
this and the throe following years to 
raise a loan of £12,000,000 ; for the 
fourth year, or 1810, £14,000,000 ; and 
for the ten succeeding years, if the war 
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should last 80 long, £16,000,000 annu- 
ally. In each luooesalve year in whioh 
UieBd loans shall be raised, it is pro- 
posed to appropriate so much of the 
war taxes as will amount to ten per 
cent on the sum so raised. Out of this 
ten per cent the interest and ohaiges 
of management are first to be defrayed, 
and the remainder is to constitute a 
sinking-fand to provide for the re- 
demption of the capital. When the 
funds are at 60, or interest at three 
per cent^ such a system will extinguish 
each loan in fourteen years after it was 
oontraoted. The moment this is done, 
the war taxes impledged for the re- 
demption of that loan should be re- 
pealed. ThuB,as the loan of £12,000,000 
will, on this supposition, be paid off 
by 1821, the £1,200,000 a-year of war 
taxes now pledged to its redemption 
will in tiiat year be remitted. Upon 
examining this system, it will be found 
that it may be carried on for seven 
years, viz. from 1807 to 1814, without 
impledging any part of the income- 
tax ; so that^ if peace is then concluded, 
the whole income-tax may, without 
violating any part of the present sys- 
tem, be at once remitted — a most de- 
sirable object, as that is a burden 
which nothing but the last necessity 
should induce us to perpetuate beyond 
the continuance of hostilities. 

86. ** As, however, the ten i)er cent 
on the loan annually contracted is in 
this manner to be taken from the war 
taxes, means mustbe provided to supply 
that deficiency, which, if the war con- 
tinues for a long tract of years, will, 
from the progressive growth of those 
burdens on the war taxes, become 
very considerable. To provide for this 
deficiency, it is proposed to raise in 
each year a small supplementary loan, 
intended to meet the sum abstracted 
for the charges of the principal loan 
from the public treasury; and this 
supplementary loan is to be bon.'owed 
on Mr Pitt's principle of providing by 
fresh taxes, laid on in the indirect form, 
or by the falling in of annuities, fo^ 
the interest of the debt, and one per 
cent more to create a fund for its re- 
demption. The loan so required this 
year will, from the excess of the war 



taxes above the war expenditure^ be 
only £200,000 ; the annual oharges of 
which on this principle will be only 
£18,838: and as annuities to the 
amount of £15,000 will fSsU in this year, 
it will not be necessary, either for the 
principal or supplementary loan, to lay 
on any new taxes at present. Tak- 
ing an average so as to diffuse the 
burden created by these supplementary 
loans as equally as possible over future 
years, and setting off against them the 
sums which will be gained annually by 
the falling in of annuities, the result 
is, that it will only be neoessary to 
raise, in the seven years immediately 
subsequent to 1810, £293,000 annually 
by new taxes ; a sum incredibly smaUf 
when it is recollected that we are now 
in the fifth year of a renewed war, the 
most costiy and momentous in which 
the country ever was engaged. 
' 87. '* Under the present system, 
with regard to the public debt framed 
upon the acts of 1786, 1792, and 1802, 
no relief whatever will be experienced 
from the public burdens till a very dis- 
tant period, probably from 1834 to 
1844; and during the later years of 
the operation of the sinking-fund, it 
will throw such immense sums, not 
less than forty millions annually, loose 
upon the country, as cannot fail to 
produce a most prejudicial effect upon 
the money market^ while the sudden 
remission of taxes to the amount of 
£80,000,000 a-year would produce 
ejects upon artisans, manufacturers, 
and holders of property of every de- 
scription, which it is impossible to eon- 
template without the most serious 
alarm. In every point of view, there- 
fore, it seems to be highly desirable to 
I'ender the sinking-fund more equal in 
its progress, by increasing its present 
power, and difiEusing over a g^reater 
number of years those extensive effects, 
which would, according to tiie present 
system, be confined to the very last 
year of its operation. The arrange- 
ments prepared with this view are 
founded on the superior advantage of 
applying to the redemption of debt a 
sinking-fund of five per cent on the 
actual money capital, instead of one 
per cent on the nominal capital, or 
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amount of siook. This is to be the 
syBtem applied to the loans of the first 
ten years ; and in retuni for this advan- 
tage, it is proposed that when the pre- 
sent sinking-fund shall have so far in- 
creased as to exceed in its amount the 
interest of the debt then unredeemed. 
Such surplus shall be at the disposal of 
parliament. By this means a larger 
sum will be annually applied to the 
sinking-fund from heno^orward than 
could have been obtained under the 
old system ; the whole loans contracted 
in future during the war will be redeem- 
ed within for^-five years from the 
date of their creation ; and this with- 
out violating any of the provisions of 
the act 1792, establishing the present 
sinking-fund. Parliament^ during the 
years of its final and greatest opera- 
tion, will be enabled to administer a 
very great relief to the public neces- 
sities, and obviate all the dangers with 
which an undue rapidity in the defray* 
ment of the debt would otherwise be 
attended."* 

88. In opposition to these able aign- 
ments, it was urged by Lord Castle- 
reagh, Mr Canning, and Mr Perceval— 
" This plan of finance proposes grad- 
ually to mortgage for fourteen years 
the whole of the war taxes for the 
interest of loans in war— a decided de- 
parture from all our former principles, 
which were to preserve religiously the 
distinction between war and permanent 
taxes, and which would, if carried into 
e£fect for any considerable time, de- 
prive the nation of almost all the 
benefit to which it is entitled to look 
upon the termination of hostilities. 
The new plan, moreover, will require 
loans to a greater amount to be raised 
in each year than would be required if 
the usual, system of borrowing were 
adhered ta At the end of twenty 
yeaiv it appears, fix>m the calculations 
laid before parliament, that this 



* The speech of Lord Heniy Petty on thie 
occasion is well worthy of the attention of 
all who wish to make themselves masters ef 
the subject of the British finances during 
the Revolutionary war. It is the most dis- 
tinct, luminous, and statesmanlike exposi- 
tion on the subject which is to be found in 
the whole range of the parliamentary debates 
after the death of Mr Pitt 



will amount to the enormous sum 6f 
£198,000,000. The whole machinery 
of the new plan is cumbersome and 
complicated: the additioned charges 
arising from that circumstance will 
amount to a very considerable sum. 
The ways and means intended to pre- 
vent the imposition, of new taxes in 
future— viz. the expired annuities, to- 
gether with the excess of the sinking- 
fund above the interest of the unre- 
deemed debt — are equally applicable 
pro tanto to mitigate their increase, 
under any other mode of raising loans 
that may be decided on ; and their ap- 
plication in this way would be more 
advantageous than in the other, inas- 
much as it is better to avoid contract- 
ing debt than to gain relief by a remis- 
sion of taxation. 

89. "It is futile to say that the pub- 
lic necessities compel us to have re- 
course to the perilous system of mort- 
gaging the war taxes for the interest of 
future loan& It is here that the great 
danger of the new system consists : it 
is in breaking down the old and sacred 
barrier between the war and peace ex- 
penses, that the seeds of inextricable 
confusion to our finances in future are 
to be found. It is quite possible, as 
appears from the authentic calculations 
before parliament^ to obtain the eleven 
millions a-year required for the defi- 
ciency of the war taxes below the 
war charges, without mortgaging these 
taxes, without the immense loans re- 
quired under the new system, and with- 
out any material or unbearable addi- 
tion to the public burdens. The mode 
in which this great object is to be at- 
tained is, by resolving that, when the 
loan of the year in war does not ex- 
ceed the amount of the sinking-fund in 
such year, instead of making provision 
for the interest of such loan in the 
taxes, the same shall be provided for 
out of the interest receivable on tJie 
amount of stock redeemed by the com- 
missioners for the reduction of the na- 
tional debt in that year. Any excess 
of national expenditure above the 
thirty-two millions to be fixed as the 
average amojint of war expenditure, to 
be provided for in the usual manner. 
The data laid before parliament prove. 
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that under this plan, in fourteen yean 
of war, one hundred and ten millions 
lest wUl be borrowed than under that 
proposed by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer;* and though doubtless the 
sinkinjg-fund will be greatly impaired, 
yet, after making allowance for its re- 
stricted operation from the charge of 
future loans on its amount, the total 
debt at the expiration of that period 
will be upwards of forty millions above 
that now proposed. 

40. *' Great evils both to the stock- 
holders and the country must arise 
from the adoption of the new plan, in 
consequence of the enormous and in- 
ordinate loans, amounting before the 
close of the new plan to not less than 
forty or fifty millions of stock. annu- 
ally, which must be contracted. Such 
immense loans must tend powerfully 
to lower the value of the public securi- 
ties, lead to an extensive and undue 
increase of the circulating medium, 
and a rapid depreciation in the value 
of money, attended with the most pre- 
judicial effects upon many branches of 
industiy, and a general insecurity on 
the part of the holders of property. 
Above all, the principle of placing at 
the ditpoeal of parliament the excess cf 
the sinking-fund above the interest of 
the debt unredeemed^ is calculated to 
lead to a much more extensive diver- 
sion of that fund from its destined 
purpose, than the system which Mr 
Pitt had established ; inasmuch as the 
latter only proposed to derive aid from 
the sinking-fund during the war, and 

♦ Lord H. Pbtty's plut. 
War loans for fourteen years, £210.000.000 
Supplementary loans for do., . 04,200,000 



£314,200,000 
War taxes rendered permanent, 401, 231, 000 
Unredeemed debt m 1820, at 

end of same time, . . 0,180,000 
New taxes imposed, . 2,06],000 

New loans in 1820, . . 82,000,000 

Sinking-fund in 1820, . . 17,744^021 

Lord Castlkrsagr's pla.n. 
War loans, £11,000,000 a-year for 

14 years, . . . £164,000,000 

Debt unredeemed at end of 1820, 858.000,000 
War taxes rendered permanent, none. 
New taxes imposed, . . 2,647,000 
New loan in 1820. . . . 11,000,000 
Sinking-fund in 1820, . 0,180,89« 

"ParL Ikb. vUL 1014. 



only to the precise extent of the in- 
terest of the sum redeemed within the 
year, leaving the fund in imdiminished 
extent to operate upon, the public debt 
on the return of peace ; whereas the 
foinner places the surplus of the sink- 
ing-fund above the interest of the un- 
redeemed debt, absolutely and unre- 
servedly at the disposal of pai'liament, 
in peace as in war, without any other 
limitation than that a sum equal to the 
debt subsisting in 1802 shall be re- 
deemed within forty-five years from 
that period. It is easy to foresee that 
such a power of ajppropriating a large 
part of the sinking fund wiU be too 
powerful a temptation for the virtue 
of future governments to resist ; and 
that the practical result will be, that 
that noble institution wiU be irretrieth 
ably mutilated, and the nation lose tiie 
whole benefit of the immense sacrifices 
for the benefit of posterity which it has 
made during the whole continuance of 
the present contest The equivalent 
proposed to the fundholders of an ad- 
ditional five per cent sinking-fund on 
the war loans, is entirely deceptive; 
inasmuch as the depreciation of their 
property which must ensue from the 
improvident accumulation of loans in 
the market, with their necessary con- 
comitant, an extensive and undue paper 
cun*ency, must much more than com- 
pensate any additional value which it 
might acquire from this augmentation 
of the means of its liquidation." 

41. The budget for the year 1807t 
was based on the new plan of finance ; 
it included a loan of only £12,000,000, 
which was contracted on very advan- 
tflgeous terms, and the whole expend!- 

t The budget for 1807 was stated by Lord 
Henry Petty as follows : — 

BUPPLT. 

Navy, £18.997,837 

Army— Ordinary, . 15.465^311 
Extraordinaries arising, 4,833,710 

Ordnance 3,743,715 

Miscellaneous, 1.860.000 

Vote of credit, . 3,000,000 

Interest of exchequer bills, . 1,200,000 

Loyalty loan, . . 350,000 

Deficiency of malt-tax, 1805, 200,000 

For Oreat Britain and Ireland, 47,150.578 
Deduct 2-17th8 for Ireland, . 5,545.677 

Expenditura of Great Britain, i&41,604,806 
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tui*e was calculated on that Bystem of 
making preparations for a long and 
protracted struggle, which the disas- 
trous issue of the Prussian war gave 
too much reason to apprehend awaited 
the country. 

42. The debates on Lord Henry 
Petty's able plem of finance are of little 
moment at this time, abandoned as his 
system soon was amidst the necessities 
and changes of future years ; but the 
views brought forward on both sides 
were an essential deviation from the 
great principle of Mr Pitt's financial 
policy, and presaged the approach of 
times when the provident policy, so 
long upheld by his unshaken foresight^ 
was to be abandoned with the common 
consent of both the great parties alter- 
nately intrusted with the administra- 
tion of affairs. Mr Pitt's principle was 
to provide the interest of each loem an- 
nually contracted, and the one percent 
destined for the extinction of its prin- 
cipal, by means of indirect taxes which 
thereafter formed part of the peima- 
nent revenue of the country till the 
debt was extinguished. But both Lord 
H. Petty and Lord Castlereagh seem 
to have imagined that the time had 
now arrived when it would be difficulty 
if not impossible, to raise any increased 
revenue in this form ; and accordingly 
the plans of both were characterised 
by the great and decisive step of pro- 
viding for the charges of future debt> 
not by indirect and permanent taxes, 
but by other means imposing no addi- 
tional/>re«en^burden on the country, but 
of course, for that very reason, trench- 
ing on its tiUimate resources. The for- 
mer proposed to do this by mortgaging 
the war taxes for the chai^ges of all the 
debt which might hei<eafter be con- 
tracted, and rendering the amount of 
those taxes thus mortgaged a perma- 
nent part of the peace revenue; the 
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Land and malt^ 


£2,760,000 




,?'£^'SSX 


Wartaxes^ .... 


19,800,000 


Lottery, .... 


820.000 


Vote of credit, 


8,000,000 


Loan 


12,000,000 


Surplus of 1806, . 


171,000 




£41,541,000 
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latter, by leaving untouched the war 
taxes, but appropriating to the interest 
of future loans part of the present sink- 
ing-fund, and thereby impairing to a 
proportionate extent its efficiency on 
the return of peace. Both implied a 
deviation from the cardinal point of 
Mr Pitt's system, the providing for the 
discharge of the interest of all debts 
out of indirect taxes rdigioualy set 
apart for that purpose. And it is re- 
markable, as an example how much 
the fortunes and destinies of a state are 
often determined by the character and 
life of a single master-spirit, that this 
vast change, fraught^ as experience has 
since proved it to have been, with the 
ruin of our financial prospects, and our 
probable ultimate subjugation, was si- 
multaneously proposed by the leadera 
of both Whigs and Tories, as soon as 
that great statesman and his illustrious 
rival were laid in their graves. 

43. Had the period arrived when it 
was totally impossible to provide for 
the charges of- new loans by pi*ogi*e8- 
sive additions to the peace revenue, 
this change, however prejudicial, would 
not have been a matter of regret more 
than any other unavoidable calamity. 
But experience has now sufficiently de- 
monstrated, that this was very far in- 
deed from being the case; for, down 
to the very end of the war, new taxes 
were imposed to an extent that, a 
priori, would have been thought im- 
possible. In the years 1813 and 1814, 
the sums annually raised by taxation 
exceeded seventy millions a-yeai*. As 
it was, therefore, the discussions which 
ensued on the rival finance projects of 
Lord H, Petty and Lord Castlereagh 
unnecessarily gave the first rude shock 
to the firm and provident system of 
Mr Pitt's finance, by breaking down 
the barrier which had hitherto kept 
the funds destined for the discharge 
of the debt sacred from the avidity and 
shortsighted desires of the people, and 
accustoming them to regard both the re- 
venue setapaii; for thatpurpose, and the 
war taxes during peace, as a fund to 
which they might have recourse to re- 
lieve the war pressure of the moment. 

44. Of the two, if it had become ne- 
cessary to make dioice of one or other| 
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the Bystem of Lord Henry Petty was 
the most manly and statesmanlike with 
reference to domestic administration, 
inasmuch as it was not calculated to 
trench upon the sinking-fund, until it 
had become equal to the loans annu- 
ally contracte<^ by which means the 
increase of the amount of the whole 
debt, after that period, would have 
been rendered impossible ; and propos- 
ed, in the mean time, to pledge the 
war taxes for the interest and charges 
of the sums borrowed. Whereas that 
of Lord Castlereagh proposed at once 
to lay violent hands upon the sinking- 
fund for the charges of all fature loans, 
and yet give the nation the full benefit 
of the remission of all the war taxes 
on the return of peace. The former 
system, however, though well adapted 
to a state of uniform and long-contin-> 
ued hostility, was totally unsuitable to 
the varying circumstances and fleeting 
changes which were likely to ensue in 
the course of the contest in which the 
nation was actually engaged ; and by 
encouraging a morbid sensitiveness to 
any extraordinaiy advances at a parti- 
cular time beyond what the general 
system warranted, was too likely to 
occasion the loss of the fairest opportu- 
nities of bringing it to a successful 
issue. Of this unhappy tendency the 
issue of the war in Poland, starved out, 
as we shall presently see it was, by an 
ill-judged economy on the part of 
Great Britain, afforded a memorable 
example. And in the habit acquired 
by the nation in these discussions to 
regard the sinking-fund, not as a sacred 
deposit set apart, like the life-insur- 
ance of an individual, for the benefit 
of posterity, but as a resource vhieh 
might be imtantly rendered available 
for present necessitiei, is to be found the 
i%mote cause of the great change of 
1813 in our financial policy, and the 
total departure from any regular sys- 
tem for the redemption of the public 
debt — a change which is perhaps to 
be regarded as the greatest evil en- 
tailed upon the nation by the monied 
embarrassments and democratic ascen- 
dancy of later times. 

45. Long as the preceding summary 
of the principal domestic measures of 



the Whig administration has been, it 
will not m all probability be regretted 
by the reflecting reader. It is not as 
the record of mere events, but of 
thoughts and the progress of opinion, 
that history is valuable ; and, indepen- 
dent of the importance of the changes 
which have been discussed upon &e 
future history of the empire, they are 
in an especial manner worthy of at- 
tention, as embodying the principal 
domestic designs of the great party 
which, after so long a seclusion from 
office, at that period held the reins of 
power ; and which, besides the acknow- 
ledged ability of its leaders, embraced 
a large portion of the thought and 
learning of the state. And upon an 
attentive consideration of these mea- 
sures, it must be obvious to the can- 
did reader that they were foimded on 
just principles, and directed to import 
tant ends ; that humanity and benevo- 
lence breathed in their spirit^ and wis- 
dom and foresight regulated their exe- 
cution. Above all, tiiey were charac- 
terised, equally with the measures of 
Mr Pitt^ by that regard for the future, 
and resolution to submit to present 
evils for the sake of ultimate advan- 
tage, which is the mainspring of all 
that is really great or good, both in in- 
dividuals and nations. On comparing 
the statesmanlike measures of the 
Whigs at that period in England, with 
the frantic innovations which tore so- 
ciety in pieces in France at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, or which 
have been uiged by the Chartists and 
Socialists in later times in Great Bri- 
tain, the difference appears prodigious, 
and is highly deserving of attention. 
Thence may be learned both the im- 
portant tendency of free institutions 
to modify those ardent aspirations 
after equality which, when generally 
diffused, are, of all other political pas- 
sions, the most fatal to the cause of 
freedom, and the wide difference be- 
tween the chastened efforts of a liberal 
spirit, when guided by aristocratic 
power, and modifying, not governing, 
the measures of government — and the 
wild excesses or atrocious crimes, de- 
structive at onc<3 to present and future 
generations, whidi spring from the sur- 
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irender of the actual direction of afiain 
to the immediate control or the paBsiona 
of the people. 

46. It remains to detail, with a very 
different measure of encomium, the 
principal foreign transactions of the 
Whig administration, from the period 
when the Prussian war commenced on 
the continent of Europe. 

It has been already mentioned how 
Sir Home Popham, without authority 
from the British government, proceeded 
from the Cape of Good Hope to Buenos 
Ayi'es with a small military force, and 
how disastrous this expedition ulti- 
mately was. But the general trans- 
ports of joy at the brilliant prospects 
which this acquisition was supposed to 
open to British commerce, were so ex- 
cessive, that government^ while they 
veiy properly brought Sir Home to a 
court-martial for his unauthorised pro- 
ceeding, which in March 1807 repri- 
manded him for his conduct^ had not 
firmness enough to withstand the gene- 
ral wish that an expedition should be 
sent to the river La Plata, to wipe 
away the disgrace which had there 
been incurred by the British arms, and 
annex such lucrative dependencies to 
the British crown. No sooner, accord- 
ingly, had it become evident^ from the 
failure of the negotiations for peace at 
Palis, that a protracted struggle was to 
be apprehended, than a reinforcement 
of three thousand men was sent to the 
British troops in that quarter, under 
the command of Sir Samuel Auchmuty. 
On arriving at the Rio de la Plata, he 
found the remnant of the English force 
cooped up in Maldonado, with hardly 
any provisions, and daily exposed to 
the insults of the accomplished horse- 
men of that country. Deeming that 
town unfit for being rendered a depot 
and place of security for the army, Sir 
Samuel resolved to direct his forces 
against Monte Video — a fortified sea- 
port, admirably calculated for all these 
purposes. After great difficulties, the 
troops were transported to that neigh- 
bourhood; but, on commencing the 
siege, great and apparently insurmount- 
able difficulties were encountered. The 
defences of the place were found to be 
much stronger than had been expected ; 



the whole powder in the fleet was al- 
most blown away in the first five days' 
firing ; intrenching tools were wanting; 
and four thousand regular troops, wi3i 
twenty pieces of cannon, a force fully 
equal to that of the besiegers, were ra- 
pidly approaching to raise the siege. 
In these critical circumstances Auch- 
muty resolved to hasard an assault> 
though the breach could as yet scarcely 
be cfdled practicable ; and orders were 
issued for the attack an hour before 
daybreak. Owing to the darkness of 
the night the head of the column miss- 
ed the breach, and remained under the 
ramparts for twenty minutes exposed 
to a heavy fire, every shot of which 
told in their dense ranks. As the day 
dawned, however, it was discovered by 
Captain Renny, of the 40th regiment, 
who fell gloriously as he mounted it : 
the troops, emulating his bright ex- 
ample, rushed in with irresistible vio- 
lence, cleared the streets of all the can- 
non which had been placed to enfilade 
them, and made prisoners all the ene- 
my who attempted any resistance. In 
this glorious storm, the loss of the 
British was about six hundred, but 
twice that number of the enemy fell, 
and two thousand were made prisoners, 
besides a thousand who escaped in 
boats ; so that the numbers of the gar- 
rison at first had been greater than 
that of the besieging force. 

47. It would have been well for the 
British arms, if their attempts on South 
America had terminated here ; but the 
discomfiture of Sir Home Popham 's ex- 
pedition to the Rio de la Plata, unhap- 
pily led both the government and the 
nation to conceive, that the honour of 
the British arms was implicated in re- 
gaining the ground they had lost in 
that quarter. With this view an addi- 
tional expedition, under the command 
of General Craufurd, consisting of four 
thousand two hundi^ed men, which had 
been sent out in the end of October 
1 806, destined originally to effect the 
conquest of Chili, on the other side of 
Cape Horn, was, when news arrived of 
the expulsion of the English from 
Buenos Ayres, ordered to stop short, 
and attempt the reconquest of that im- 
portant city. General Craufurd, agree- 
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ably to these orders, made sail for the 
Rio de la Plata, and effected a junction 
iirith Sir Samuel Auchmuty at Monte 
Video in the beginning of June. As 
the united force now amounted to above 
nine thousand men, it was deemed ad- 
visable to make an immediate attempt 
on Buenos Ayres ; and, in pursuance of 
express directions from government^ 
the command of the force for this pur- 
pose was given to General Whitelocke.* 
That officer anived at Monte Video 
on the 9th May, and preparations 
were immediately made for the inx>- 
posed enterprise. 

48. The force which set out on this 
expedition consisted of seven thousand 
eight hundred effective men, with 
eighteen pieces of field artillery. After 
several fatiguing marches, the whole 
reached Reduction, a village about nine 
miles from Buenos Ayres, and having 
manoeuvred so as to deceive the enemy 
as to the real point of passage, suc- 
ceeded in crossing the river, with very 
little loss, at Passo Chioo. The army 
having been assembled on the right 
bank, orders were given for a general 
attack on the town. Qreat prepara- 
tions for defence had been made by the 
inhabitants ; above two hundred pieces 
of cannon were disposed, in advanta- 
geous situations, in the principal streets, 
and fifteen thousand armed men were 
stationed on the flat roofs of the houses, 
to pour their destructive volleys on the 
columns who might advance to the at- 
tack. The measures of the English gen- 
eral, so far from being calculated to 
meet this danger, the magnitude of 
which is well known to all experienced 
military men, betrayed a fatal and over- 
weening contempt for his opponents. 
The different columns of attack were 
directed to advance by the principal 
streets to the greatsquare near the river 
Plata ; but^ by an inconceivable over- 

* " As it has been thought advisable," 
said Mr Windham in his official orders^ 
*' that an officer of high rank, as well as tal- 
ent ayd Judgment, ^ould be sent to take 
the command of hia Mfsjesty's forces in 
South America, it was his Ua^eBty'a pleasure 
to make choice for that purpose of General 
Whitelocke."— 3fr WindhamTt IrutrvetioMto 
GenerdL WhUelodie, 6th March 1807 ; Arm. Beg. 
1807, 216. 



sight, they were not allowed to load their 
pieces, and no firing was pennitted till 
they had reached tire final place of their 
destination. The consequence was, that 
those brave men were exposed, as they 
advanced through the long streets lead« 
ing to the great squai^, without the 
possibility of returning it, to a destruc- 
tive shower of musketiy, hand-grenadeb^ 
and stones from the tops of the houses, 
all of which were flat and covered with 
an armed and enthusiastic population ; 
while strong barricades were drawn at 
intervals across the streets, guarded by 
a plentiful array of heavy artillery. 

49. Notwithstanding all these ob- 
stacles, however, the foimidable nature 
of which was so fatally experienced by 
the royal guard of Charles X. in the 
streets of Paris in 1830, Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty, by a vigorous attack on the 
right, made himself master of the Plaza 
de Toros, took eighty-two pieces of can- 
non, an immense quantity of ammuni- 
tion, and six hundred prisoners. Gen- 
eral Whitelocke himself had gained 
possession of an advanced post in the 
centre, and the Recedencia, a com- 
manding station on the left^ had also 
fallen into the hands of the British. 
But these advantages were dearly pur- 
chased; and in other quartern the 
plunging fire to which the troopa were 
exposed, without the possibility of re- 
turning it, had proved so destructive^ 
that three regiments had been com- 
pelled to lay down their arms, and the 
attacking force was weakened by the loss 
of twenty-five hundred men. On the 
following morning the Spanish general, 
Lini^res, ofiered to restore all the pri- 
soners who had been taken, on condi- 
tion that the British forces should 
withdraw altogether from Montevideo, 
and all the settlements which they held 
on the Rio de la Plata. Such was the 
consternation produced by the disas- 
ters of the preceding day, and such the 
difficulties with which the further pro- 
secution of the enterprise appeared to 
be attended, that^ notwithstanding the 
brilliant success of Sir Samuel Auch- 
muty, and the capture of so large a 
portion of the enemy's artillery, these 
terms were agreed to, and a capitula- 
tion, in virtue of which the whole Brit- 
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ish troops were witlidrawn from the 
riyer Plata, was signed on the follow- 
ing day. 

50. The public indignation knew no 
bounds when the calunitous issue of 
this expedition was made known in 
Great Britain ; and the outcry was the 
more vehement, from the glorious suc- 
cesses at Monte Video having inspired 
the people with an imreasonably low 
opinion of the South American forces. 
So violent was the clamour, that gov- 
ernment, in order to appease it, were 
compelled to bring Qeneral Whitelocke 
to tnal; and the court-martial which in- 
vestigated the charges brought against 
him in January 1809, sentenced him to 
be cashiered and dismissed from his 
Majesty's service. No opinion, how- 
ever, can be formed of the real merits 
of the case from this decision, whatever 
may have been the respectability of the 
officers composing it ; for such was the 
happy ignorance which then generally 
prevailed in Great Britain on military 
subjects, that the members of the court- 
martial required to be told what the 
right bank of a river in military lan- 
guage means; and such is frequently 
the vehemence and unreasonableness 
of the public mind in England, on such 
occasions, that the strength of scai'cely 
any intellect is equal to withstanding 
the torrent. The examples, also, of 
Saragossa, Corona, and Paris have, 
since that time, abundantly demon- 
strated that the resistance of an insur- 
gent population, in barricaded streets 
and on the roofs of stone houses, is 
often extremely formidable, even to 
powerful bodies of disciplined troops. 

51. But on a calm retrospect of these 
transactions, at this distance of time, 
it cannot be denied that an energetic 
and skilful general might, in all proba- 
bility, have extricated the British army, 
if not with honour, at least without 
disgrace, from this ill-concerted enter- 
prise. The order to traverse the streets 
with muskets unloaded, after a despe- 
rate resistance was prepared and fore- 
seen, though expressly approved of by 
the court-martial, seems hardly recon- 
cilable to any rule of military policy 
or common sense ; and above all, the 

VOL. VL 



omission to take advantage of the great 
success of Sir Samuel -Auchmuty, and 
the powerful train of artillery which 
he had captured, if not to achieve suc- 
cess, at least to avert dishonour, must 
justly be considered as a matter of re- 
proach to the British general Much 
allowance must, however, be made for 
the critical situation of an inexperi- 
enced officer, plunged, in his first essay 
in a separate command, in difficulties 
under which the intellects of Marmont 
and Lefebvre subsequently reeled. But 
the same excuse cannot be made for 
the government, which selected for so 
important a service an officer unknown 
to fame, when many others had praved 
their capacity even in the compara- 
tively inconsiderable military opera- 
tions in which England had hitherto 
been engaged.* But this weight of 
secret parliamentary influence is the 
inherent bane of a free constitution ; 
it appeared afterwards, on a still greater 
scale, on occasion of the Walcheren ex- 
pedition, and continued to paralyse all 
the military operations of England, till 
the commandmg genius of Wellington 
burst through tibe trammels, and fixed 
the flickering light of its glory in a star 
of unquenchable lustre. 

52. In other colonial transaotions, the 
British arms during this administra- 
tion were more pi*osperous. Curagoa, 
early in the year, was taken, with 
hardly any resistance, by a squadron 
of frigates under the command of Cap- 
tain Brisbane ; the advantages of shar- 
ing in British commerce, and obtaining 
the protection of the British flag, hav- 
ing now disposed the planters, in all 
the colonial possessions of other states, 
to range themselves under its banners. 
Soon after, a regular constitution was 

* The appointment of Oeneral Whitelocke 
over the head of Sir Samuel Auchmuty, the 
hero of Monte Video, appears the strongest 
confirmfCtion of these remarks, but in reality 
it is not so ; for that town was stormed on 
Feb. 2, and General Whitelocke's appoint- 
ment is dated March 5, in the same year : so 
that the one was not known when the other 
took place. It is the overlooking the many 
officers who had distinguished themselves in 
Egypt, India, and at Maida, which forms 
the real reproach to the British govemm<»it 
on this occasion. 

2a 
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proclaimed in Hayti, by which ilavery 
vaa for ever aboliBhcd ; property and 
personB were placed under the safe- 
guard of the law ; the first magistrate 
of the republic was declared the gene- 
ralissimo of its forces by sea and land; 
and a code established, breathing a 
spirit of wisdom, philanthropy, and 
modeitition. The establishment of sudi 
a republican goyerument, coming so 
soon after the heroic resistance which 
the negroes had opposed to the at- 
tempt at their subjugation by Napo- 
leon, would have been a subject of the 
highest interest, and deserviug of the 
warmest sympathy of every Mend to 
humanity, were it not that experience 
has since abundantly proved, what his- 
torical information might even then 
have too clearly led the well-informed 
to anticipate, that all such attempts at 
the regeneration of mankind by sudden 
changes, are not only delusive, but per- 
nicious ; that to give tosavages the liber- 
ty and institutions of civilisation, is to 
consign them to immediate suffering 
and idtimate slavery ; and that every 
attempt to transfer at once into one 
age or nation the institutions of an- 
other, is as hopeless a task as to 
expect in the nursery -seedling the 
strength and solidity of ihe aged oak, 
or in the buoyancy and irreflection of 
childhood the steadiness and perseve- 
rance of maturer years. 

58. This untoward expedition to the 
shores of the La Plata was not the only 
one which brought disgrace upon the 
arms of England at this period — enter- 
prises equally Unfortunate took place 
both on the shores of the Bosphorus 
and the banks of the Nile. It has been 
already mentioned, that Russia had 
unhappily selected the moment when 
the Prussian war, if not actually com- 
menced, was at least obvioudy ap- 
proaching, to invade the provinces of 
Wallachia and Moldavia by the army 
of General Michelson, and we have 
noticed the disastrous effect which that 
distraction of force had upon the issue 
of the contest on the Vistula. This 
iiTuption, however ill-timed or impru- 
dent, when so serious a war nearer 
home awaited the Russian forces, was 
not^ however, unjustifiable ; on the 



contrary, it was provoked by the am- 
bition of the French goTemment^ and 
the intrigues of their embassador at 
Conetantinople, whi<^, by precipitat- 
ing the Divan into a breach of tlM ex- 
isting treaty with the court of Buasia, 
gave to thiftt power too plausible a 
ground for resuming its long-oheriahed 
schemes of ambition on the banks of 
the Danube. 

54 By the treaty of Jassy, which 
terminated the bloody and diaaatrous 
war which the Turks had long waged 
with the might of Muscovy and the 
genius of Suwarro^ it had been cove- 
nanted that the hospodars, or gover- 
norti, of WaUaohia and Moldavia should 
not be dismissed from their high func- 
tions for the space of seven years ; and, 
by the supplementary treaty- of 24th 
September 1802, it had been expressly 
stipulated, in addition, that they should 
not be removed without the consent of 
Russia. No sooner, however, had it 
become evident to Napoleon that a 
war was impending with Prussia and 
Russia, than he despatched a firm and 
skilful ambassador to Constantinople, 
with instructions to do everything in 
his power to produce a rupture between 
the Turks and Russians, and in this 
manner effect a powerful diversion to 
the Muscovite forces on the banks of 
the Danube. This diplomatic agent 
was General Sebastiani, a military offi- 
cer of great experience, and whose sub- 
tile and penetrating genius, formerly 
nourished in a cloister, and since mar 
tured amid the experience of camps, 
was admirably adapted for the mingled 
acuteness and resolution required in 
the mission with which he was now 
intrusted. His secret instructions were^ 
in the first instance, to endeavonr to 
procure the dismissal from the govern- 
ment of these provinces of the Princes 
Ipsilanti and Morusi, who were in the 
interest of Russia, and place in their 
stead princes of the rival families of 
Suzzo and Oallimachi, who it was 
known would incline to the French 
alliance. 

55. When Sebastiani arrived at the 
Turkish capital, in August 1806, he 
found matt^ in a situation extremely 
favourable to the attainment of these 
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objects. The SulitMni, !n his attempta 
to introduce the ESmopean tactics aod 
discipline into his armies, of the need 
of which the recent wars with Russia 
had afforded repeated and fatal expe* 
rience, and of which a detailed aeoount 
will be giTen in a future chapter, had 
become embarrassed with very serious 
difficulties. He found himself obsti- 
nately resisted not only by the proud 
and disorderly bands of the Janizaries, 
but by that powerful party in all the 
Ottoman provinces who were attached 
to their national and religious institu- 
tions, and regarded the introduction 
of European customs, whether into the 
army or the state, as the first step to 
national ruin.' In this extvemity, he 
gladly embraced the proffered council 
and assistance of the French ambassa- 
dor, who represented a power which 
naturally connected itself with the in- 
novating party in every other state, 
and whose poweriiil armaments, al- 
ready stationed in Dalmatia, promised 
■the only effectual aid which could be 
looked for from the European nations 
against the Turkish malcontents, whom 
it was well known Russia was disposed 
to support The difficulty arising from 
the necessity, in terms of the treaty, of 
consulting Knssia in regard to the re- 
moval of the obnoxious hospodars, was 
strongly felt ; but the art of Sebaatiani 
prevuled over every difficulty. At a 
private conference with the Sultaun in 
person, he succeeded in persuading that 
unsuspecting sovereign that the clause 
in the convention of 1802 applied only 
to the removal of the waiwodes on the 
ground of maladministration in their 
respective provinces, but could not ex- 
tend to a case where it was called for 
by the general interests of the empire ; 
and that the present was an instance of 
the latter description, from the noto- 
rious intrigues of those princes with 
the hereditary enemies of the Ottonaan 
faith : and, in pursuance of these re- 
presentations, a hatti-seheriff appeared 
on the 80th August, dismissing the 
reigning hospodnurs, and appointing 
Princes Suzzo and Oallimachi In their 
room. 

56. This decisive step was taken by 
the Sublime Portenot only without the 



cononrrenoe of Russia but without thd 
knowledge of any members of the di- 
plomatic body at Constantinople ; and 
as its immediate effect in producing 
a rupture between the Divan and the 
court of St Petersburg was distinctly 
foreseen, the effect produced by its pro- 
mulgation was very great The Rus- 
sian ambassador, M. Italinski, loudly 
complained of the infraction of the 
treaty, in which be was powerfully sup*- 
ported by Hr Arbuthnot, the minister 
of Great Britain, who openly threaten- 
ed an immediate attack on the Turk^ 
ish capital from the fleets of their 
respective sovereigns. Sebastiani, how- 
ever, skilfully availed himself of the 
advantages which the course of events 
gave him, to secure and increase the 
French influence with the Divan. Ko 
sooner, therefore, did intelligenee ar- 
rive of the refusal of the Russian 
government to ratify the treaty con- 
cluded by d'Oubril at Paris, than he 
renewed his efforts, and, representing 
the cause of France as now identified 
with that of the Sublime Porte, loudly 
demanded that the Bosphorus should 
be closed to Russian vessels of war or 
transports, and announced that any 
continuation or renewal of alliance with 
England or RuAia would be consider- 
ed as a declaration of war against the 
French Emperor. These remonstrances 
proved successful; and a few days 
afterwards a Russian brig, which pre- 
sented itself at the mouth of the Bos- 
phorus, was denied admission. These 
measures irritated so violently the Rus- 
sian ambassador, that he embarked on 
board the English frigate Canopus, 
and threatened instantly to leave the 
harbour, if the dismissed hospodars 
were not forthwith reinstated in their 
possessions. In these efforts he was 
powerfully seconded by Mr Wellesley 
Pole, who, in the absence of Mr Ar- 
butlmot^ detained by fever at Bu3ruck- 
dere, presented himself before the 
Divan in his riding-dress, with a whip 
in his hand, and peremptorily ajmoux»- 
ced, that if the demands of Russia 
were not instantiy acceded to, a British 
fleet would enter the Dardanelles and 
lay the capital in ashes. Intimidated 
by this bold language, as well as thf 
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haughty air of the penon who uaed it, 
and secretly aware of the weakness of 
the defences of the capital on that side, 
the counsellors of Selim recommended 
a temporary concession to the demands 
of the allied powers; the hospodars 
were reinstated in their goTemments, 
and ample promises made to the Rus- 
sian amDasMdor of satisfaction for all 
his demands. But these conciliatory 
measures were only intended to gain 
time ; and in a secret conference with 
Sebastian!, the Sultaun informed that 
minister that he had only yielded to 
the storm till he was in a condition 
to brave it, and that his policy, as well 
as his incUnations, inseparably united 
him with the Emperor Napoleon. 

57. Matters were now, to all appear- 
ance, accommodated between the Divan 
and the cabinet of St Petersburg ; but 
the great distance between the two 
capil^ brought on a rupture when all 
cases of irritation had ceased, at the 
point where their interests caine into 
collision. As soon as intelligence of 
the dismiBsal of the hospodars reached 
the Russian cabinet, they despatched 
orders to General Michelson, whenever 
his preparations were completed, to 
enter the Turkish territory ; and when 
intelligence was recei^d of their being 
reinstated on the 15th October, which 
did not arrive at the Russian capital 
till the beginning of November, it was 
too late to prevent the fulfilment of 
the previous orders and the commence- 
ment of hostilities. Michelson accord- 
ingly entered Moldavia on the 23d 
November, and having once drawn the 
sword, the cabinet of St Petersburg 
had not sufficient confidence in the 
sincerity of this forced submission on 
the part of the Sublime Porte, to re- 
store it to its sheath ; or possibly they 
were not soiTy of an opportunity of 
extending themselves towards the Dan- 
ube, and advancing their permanent 
schemes of conquest towards Constan- 
tinople. Notwithstanding the restora- 
tion of the hospodars, therefore, their 
armies continued to advance, driving 
the Turks before them, to the no small 
confusion of M. Italinski, who had uni- 
formly declared, both in public and 
private, that, as soon as that event was 



known at St Peterslrarg, their march 
would be oountermanded. 

58. Sebastiani, meanwhile, made the 
best use of this now unjustifiable in- 
vasion, as well as of the consternation 
produced by the victories of Napoleon 
in Prussia, to increase the French in- 
fluence with the Divan. He strongly 
represented that this was the time, 
when Russia was already hard pressed 
by the victorious arms of the French 
Emperor on the Yiatula, to throw their 
weight into the scale, and regain, in a 
single successful campaign, the influ- 
ence and possessions which had been 
wrested from them by their inveterate 
enemies during more than a century of 
previous misfortunes. Persuaded by 
such plausible aiguments, and irritated 
at the continued stay of the Russian 
troops in the principalities, after the 
causes which had justified their en- 
trance into them had ceased, the hesi- 
tation of the Divan was at length over- 
come, and war was formally declared 
against Russia in the end of the year. 
To protect the Muscovite ambassador 
from the fury of the Mussulmans^ 
which was now fully aroused, the Sul- 
taun stationed a guard of janizaries i 
over his palace. Mr Arbuthnot strongly 
remonstrated against his being sent^ 
according to previous custom, to the i 
Seven Towers. Qeneral Sebastiani had | 
the generosity to employ his powerfiil 
infiuence for the same purpose ; and, 
by their united influence, this barbarous 
practice was discontinued, and ML Ital- 
mski was permitted to embark onboard 
the English frigate Canopus, by which 
he was soon after conveyed into Italy. 
Less humane, however, towards lus 
own satraps than towards the ambas- 
sadors of his enemies, the Sultaun 
despatched his messengers with the 
bowstring to Prince IpsUanti ; but that 
nobleman, in whom enei^ of mind 
supplied the want of bodily strength, 
succeeded in throwing down the exe- 
cutioners after they bad got hold of 
his person, and had the good fortune 
to escape into Russia. 

59. Though war was thus resolved 
on, the Porte was far from being in a 
condition at the moment to oppose any 
effectual resistance to the powerful 
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army of General Michelaon, which had 
entered the principalities of Wallachia 
and Moldavia. Forty thousand Russian 
troops, amply provided with ever^ 
necessary, were irresistible. Moldavia 
was speedily overrun; the victorious 
bands, following up their success, en- 
tered Wallachia ; a tumultuary force 
which the Pasha of Boudchouck had 
raised to arrest their progress was de- 
feated ; and Bucharest^ &e capital of 
the latter province, and a city contain- 
ing eighty thousand inhabitants, fell 
into their hands. Before the end of 
the year, and before war had been for- 
mally declared on either side, they 
were already masters of all the terri- 
tory to the north of the Danube ; and 
their outposts, preparing to cross that 
river, were in communication with 
Czemi George, the chief of Servia, who 
had revolted from the Grand Seignior, 
defeated his forces in several encoun- 
ters, and was at this time engaged in 
the siege of the important fortress of 
Belgrade. 

60. The rapidity and magnitude of 
these successes, however, was the oc- 
casion of no small disquietude to the 
court of St Petersbuig. They had 
now felt the weight of the French 
troops on the Vistula ; their arms had 
retu'ed from doubtful and well-debated 
fields at Gk>lymin and Pultusk; and 
they had become sensible of the im- 
prudence of engaging at the same time 
in another contest, and dispersing on 
the banks of the Danube the troops so 
imperiously required for the defence 
of their own frontier. Already an or- 
der had been despatched to recall four 
divisions to support the extreme left 
of the army in Poland, whose arrival 
and operations under Essen, against 
Savary at Ostrolenka, have already 
been noticed. But this was not suffi- 
cient ; their diminished forces on the 
Danube might be exposed to serious 
danger from the efifoi-ts, and now fully 
aroused national spirit^ of the Turks ; 
and as the duration of the contest with 
France could not be foreseen, it was of 
the utmost moment to deprive the 
Emperor Napoleon of that powerful 
co-operation which he was likely to 
derive from the war so imprudently 



lighted up on the southern frontier of 
the empite. The naval forces of Eng- 
land appeared to be precisely calculat- 
ed to effect this object; and as they 
were cruising at no great distance in 
the ^gean Sea, it was hoped that a 
vigorous demonstration against Con- 
stantinople might at once terminate 
the contest in that quarter. Applica- 
tion was made to the British govern- 
ment for this purpose ; and the cabinet 
of St James's, however unwilling, un- 
der the direction of Mr Fox's succes- 
sors, to engage in any military enter- 
prises in conjunction with the Conti- 
nental powers, was not avei'se to the 
employment of its naval forces in sup- 
port of the common cause. They felt 
the necessity of doing something, after 
the refusal of both subsidies and land 
forces to Russia, to convince that 
power of the sincerity of its desire 
with its appropriate weapons to main- 
tain the contest. Instructions, there- 
fore, were given to Sir John Duck- 
worth, who at the close of the year 
was cruising off Ferrol with four ships 
of the line, to proceed forthwith to the 
mouth of the Dardanelles, where Ad- 
miral Louis was already stationed with 
three line-of-battle ships and four frig- 
ates ; and his orders were to force the 
passage of these celebrated straits, and 
compel the Turks, by the threat of an 
immediate bombardment, into a re- 
linquishment of the Frendi, and adop- 
tion of the Russian and English alliance. 
61. The Hellespont or Dardanelles, 
which, from the days of Homer and the 
war of Troy to these times, has been 
the theatre of the most important 
operations'in which the fates of Europe 
and Asia were concerned, is formed by 
the nan*ow strait through which the 
waters of the Black Sea discharge 
themselves from the lesser expanse of 
Marmora into the Mediterranean. Its 
breadth varies frK>m one to three miles ; 
but its course, which is very winding, 
amounts to nearly thirty ; and the 
many projecting headlands which ad- 
vance into the stream, a£ford the most 
favourable stations for the erection of 
batteries. Its banks are less precipit- 
ous and beautiful than those of the 
BoBphorua— -which is the appellation 
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bestowed on the ttfll more bold and 
romantic channel whidi nnitee the 
Sea ci ICaraiora to the Enzine^bat 
thej poeseai^ both from hiitorical as- 
sociation and natural Tariety, the high- 
est interest; and few persons who have 
reoeiTed even the rudiments of educa- 
tion can thread their devious way 
through the winding channel and smil- 
ing steeps, which resemble the shores 
of an inland lake nuther than the 
boundary of two continents, without 
recurzing in imagination to the exploits 
of Ajsx and Adulles, whose tombs still 
stand at the entrance of the strait ; 
the loves of Hero and Lesnder, yet 
fresh in the songs of the boatmen ; the 
memorable contests of which it was the 
theatre during the Bysamtine empire, 
the glowing picture 1^ Gibbon of the 
Latin Cinisade, the inimitable pictures 
by Lamartine of its romantic scenes, 
and the thrilling Terses of Lord Byron 
on its classic shores. 

62L The fortifications of these im- 
portant straits, the real gates of Con- 
stantinople^ had been allowed to fall 
into disrepair. The Castles of Europe 
and Asia, indeed, still stood in frown- 
ing majesty to assert the donunion of 
the Crescent at the narrowest part of 
the passage ; but their ramparts were 
antiquated, their guns in part dis- 
mounted, uid such as remained, though 
of enormous calibre, little cslculatod 
to answer the rapidity and precision 
of an English broadside. The efforts 
of Sebastiani, seconded by the spirit 
of the Turiu, whose religious enthusi- 
asm was now fuUy awakoied, had en- 
deavoured in yain to attract the at- 
tention of the Diyan to the danger 
which threatened them in this quarter. 
True to the Mussulman principle of 
foreseeing nothing, and judging only of 
the future by the past, they bent their 
whole attention to the war on the Dan- 
ube, and despatched all their dispos- 
able forces to arrest the progress of the 
Servians and Czemi George, when a 
redoubtable enemy threatened tiiem 
with destruction at the mouth of the 
Dardanelles. Duly informed of these 
dreumstances, Mr Arbuthnot was no 
sooner f^prised of the arrival of Sir 
John Duckworth ..off Tenedos, than he 



delivered the ultimatum of Ghreat Bri- 
tain, which was the inmiediate dismis- 
sal of M. Sebastiani, the accession of 
Turkey to the alliance of Russia and 
Great Britain, and the opening of the 
Dardanelles to the vessels of Russia 
These offers were peremptorily de- 
clined, and their refusal accompanied 
by a significant hint from General Se- 
bastiani, that the Berlin decree, recmt- 
ly received at the Turkish capital, re- 
qmred the immediate arrest of all 
British subjects in all the territories of 
the allies of Franoe, and tiiat 2V«r% 
was one cf thete <tUieB. Deeming his 
stay at Constantinople no longer secure, 
Mr Arbuthnot^ under colour of going 
to dine with Admiral Louis, who in 
the Endymion frigate lay off Seraglio 
Point, withdrew from Constantinople, 
having first recommended his family 
to the care of General Sebastiani 
That general honourably discharged 
the trust, but he was too skilful not 
to turn to the best advanta^ so un- 
looked-for an occurrence in his &TOur, 
and war was immediately declared by 
the Diran against Great Britain. 

63. Hitherto everything had second- 
ed beyond his most sanguine expecta- 
tions the efforts of the French ambas- 
sador, but he was unable to persuade 
the Turkish goTcmment to take the 
requisitemeasures of precaution against 
this new enemy who had arisen. In 
vain he urged them instantly to put 
in repair the fortifications of the Dar- 
dan^es ; in vain he predicted an im- 
mediate formidable attack from the 
fleet of England, l^othing was done 
to give additional seoority to the strait; 
and the Divan, persuaded that the only 
serious danger lay on the side of 
the Danube, continued to send all 
their disposable troops in that direc- 
tion. Meanwhile the squadrons of 
Sir John Duckworth and Admiral 
Louis having effected a junction off 
Tenedos, their united forces amounted 
to eight ships of the Une, two frigates, 
and two bomb-vessels ; but, the Ajax 
of seventy-four g^uns having unfortu- 
nately been destroyed by fire at this 
critiral time, the squadron was reduced 
to seven line-of-batUe ships. With 
these, however^ the British admiral re* 
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Bolftd to force the piSMgei Having 
taken his measures with much skill, 
he adranoed with his ships in single 
file at moderate intervals, and with a 
&ir wind, on the morning of the 19th 
Fehruaiy, entered the straits. 

64. So completely were tiie Turks 
taken by surprise, that a feeble desul* 
tory fire alone was opened upon the 
ships as they passed the first batteries, 
to which the English did not deign to 
reply. But when they reached the 
Castles of Europe and Asia, where the 
straits are little more than a mile broad, 
a tremendous cannonade assailed them 
on both odes, and enormous balls, 
weighing seven and eight hundred- 
weight, began to i>ass through the rig- 
ging. The British sailors, however, 
meanwhile were not idle ; deliberately 
aiming their guns, as the ships slowly 
and majestically moved tlmmgh the 
narrow channel, they kept up an in- 
cessant discharge to the right and left^ 
with such effect that the Turkish can- 
noneers, little accustomed to the rapid 
fire and accurate aim of modem times, 
and terrified at the crash of the shot 
on the battlements around them, took 
to flight Following up his triumph- 
ant course, the English admiral attack- 
ed and burnt the line-of-battle ship 
bearing the flag of the Capitan Pasha, 
lying at anchor in the straits ; Sir Sid- 
ney Smith, the second in command, 
compelled four frigates to surrender, 
which were immediately after com- 
mitted to the flames ; a fifth, after an 
obstinate resistance, shared the same 
i&ie ; and a brig, which with difficulty 
escaped from the conflagration, had 
scarcely announced the alarming tid- 
ings at Constantinople, when the Brit- 
ish fleet> with all sails set, was seen 
proudly advancing, and oast anchor off 
the Isle of Princes, within three leagues 
of Seraglio Point. 

65. No words ean adequately paint 
the terror which prevailed in Constan- 
tinople, when the increasing sound of 
the approaching cannonade too surely 
announced that the defences of the 
straits had been forced; and shortly 
after, the distant light of the conflagra- 
tion gave token of the rapid destruction 
of the fleet This was much increased 



when a message was received from 
Admiral Duckworth, half an hour after 
his arrival, which, alter recapitulating 
all the instances of fidelity to the 
Turkish alliance which England had 
BO long afforded, concluded by the de« 
claration that if, in twenty-four hours, 
the demands of Qreat Britain were not 
acceded to, he would be reduced ta 
the painful necessitv of commencing 
hostilities. The capital was totally de-< 
fenceless, not ten guns being mounted- 
on the sea batteries; and a furious 
crowd was ah*eady assembled in the 
streets, demanding the heads of the 
Beis Effendi and General Sebastiani, 
the authors of all the public calamities. 
The consternation was universal; the 
danger, from having been never antid*. 
pated, was now felt with stunning force ; 
and the Divan, having been assembled 
in the first moments of alarm, sent 
an intimation to General Sebastiani 
that no defence remained to the capital ; 
that submission was a matter of neces- 
sity ; and that, as the people regarded 
him as the author of all their misfor* 
tunes, his life was no longer in safety, 
and he would do well instantly to leave 
the capital* 

66. But his answer was worthy of the 
great and gallant nation which he re- 
presented. BecMving the messenger of 
the Sultaun in full dress, surrounded 
by sdl his suite, he immediately re- 
plied — ''My personal danger cannot for 
an instant occupy my attention, when 
Uie maintenance of the French alliance 
and the independence of the Ottoman 
empire are at stake. I will not quit 
Constantinople, and I confidently ex- 
pect a new decision, more worthy^ of 
Sultaun Selim and the Turkish nation. 
Tell your powerful monarch, that he 
should not for a moment think of de- 
scending from the high rank where the 
glorious deeds of his ancestors have 
placed him, by surrendering to a few 

* The author has been informed by Sir 
Stratford Canning, the well-known and able 
British diplomatist at Constantinople, that it 
is currently stated in the East that Bebastiani 
was at fir»t disposed to submit, and that it 
was the Spanish ambassador's remonstrances 
which awakened him to the energetic con- 
duct which has shed such a lustre around 
hisi 
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EnglisH TMselfl a city containing nine 
hundred thousand soula, and abun- 
dantly provided with magaz in es and 
ammunition. Tour ramparts are not 
yet armed, but that may soon be done ; 
you have weapons enough— use them 
with courage, and victory is secure. 
The cannon of the English fleet may 
set fire to apart of the to¥m— granted ; 
but without the assistance of a land 
army, it could not take possession of 
the capital, even if you were to open 
your gates. You sustain every year the 
ravages of accidental conflagration, and 
the more serious calamities of the 
plague ; and do you now scruple at in- 
curring the risk of inferior losses in de- 
fence of your capital, your country, 
your holy religion I " 

67. This noble reply produced a 
great effect upon the Bivan ; and it 
was resolved that, before submitting, 
they should at least try whether, by 
gaining time in parleying, they could 
not in some degree complete their 
preparations. Sebastiani accordingly 
dictated a note in answer to the 
communication from the English 
admiral, in which the Sultaun pro- 
fessed an anxious desire to re-establish 
amicable relations with the British gov* 
erament, and announced his appoint- 
ment of AUett-Effendi for the purpose 
of conducting the negotiation. The 
unsuspecting English Admiral, who, 
from the illness of Mr Arbuthnot, was 
intrusted with the negotiation, was no 
match for the wily French general in 
the arts of diplomacy, and fell into the 
snare. The British ultimatum was 
sent ashore the following morning, 
which consisted in the provisional 
cession of their fleet to England, the 
dismissal of Sebastiani, and the re- 
establishment of amicable relations 
with Bussia and the British govern- 
ment. Half an hour only was allowed 
to the Divan, after the receipt and 
translation of this note, to deliberate 
and reply. Had this vigorous resolu- 
tion been skcted upon, it must have led 
to immediate submission : for the bat- 
teries were not yet armed ; the fleet> the 
ai-senal, the Sei*aglio, and great part of 
the town, lay exposed to the fire of the 
English squadron; and during the 



terror produced by a bombardment, 
the greater part of the capital, which is 
chiefly built of wood, must have been 
reduced to ashes. 

68. Unfoi'tunately, instead of doing 
this. Sir John Duckworth, impressed 
with the belief that the Sultaun was 
sincerely desirous of an accommoda- 
tion, and that the desu*ed objects 
xnight be obtained without the hor- 
rors of a conflagration, or an irrepai^ 
able breach with the Ottoman empire, 
imprudently gave time, and suffered 
himself to be drawn into a negotiation. 
Day after day elapsed in the mere ex- 
chfuige of notes and diplomatic com- 
munications; and meanwhile the spirit 
of the Mussulmans, now raised to the 
highest pitch, was indefatigably em- 
ployed in organising the means of de- 
fence. The direction of the whole was 
intrusted to General Sebastiani, for 
whom a magnificent tent was erected 
in the gardens of the Seraglio, and 
who communicated to the ardent mul- 
titude the organisation and arrange- 
ment which long warlike experience 
had given to the officers of Napoleon. 
Men and women, grey hairs, young 
hands, the Turks, the Greeks, the Ar- 
menians, were to be seen promiscu- 
ously labouring together at the forldfi- 
cations. Forgetting, in the general 
transport, the time-worn lines of reli- 
gious distinction, the Greek and Ar- 
menian patriarchs set the first example 
of cordial acquiescence in the orders 
of government Selim himself repeat- 
edly visited the works ; his ooxnmands 
were obeyed by two hundred thousand 
men, animated by religious and patri- 
otic ardour to the greatest degree; 
while the French engineers, who had 
been sent by Marmont to aid in the 
war with the Bussians, communicated 
to the busy multitude the inestimable 
advantages of scientific direction and 
experienced skilL Under such aus- 
pices, the defences of the harbour were 
speedily armed and strengthened ; the 
naval arsenal furnished inexhaustible 
resoui'oes ; in three days three hundred 
pieces of cannon were mounted on the 
batteries — at the end of a week their 
number was increased to a thousand ; 
temporary parapets were everywhere 
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formed with gabions and fitsoineB, 
where regular defences were wanting; 
the tower of Leander was aimed with 
heavy artilleiy; a hundred gun-boats 
were drawn across the mouth of the 
(Golden Horn; twelve line -of- battle 
ships within stood apparently ready 
for action ; fire-ships were prepared, 
and numerous furnaces with red-hot 
shot kept constantly heated to carry 
into the British fleet the conflagration 
with which it menaced the Turkish 
capital* 

69. Although the English officers 
perceived, by means of their telescopes, 
the preparations which were going for- 
ward, and though the peril to Uie fleet 
was hourly increasing from the long 
continuance of a south-west wind, 
which rendered it impossible to pass the 
straits, yet nothing was done adequate 
to the emergency. The ships, indeed, 
were brought nearer to the Seraglio, 
and every effort made to bring the ene- 
my, by negotiation, to an accommoda- 
tion : but the pride of the Mussul- 
mans, now fully ai'oused, would not 
have permitted the government to come 
to terms, even if they had been so in- 
clined ; and the influence of Sebastiani 
was successfully exerted to protract 
the conferences till the preparations 
were so far completed as to enable 
them to bid defiance to the enemy. 
The time when decisive success might 
have been attained had been allowed 
to pass away. Four days after the 
English fleet appeared off Constanti- 
nople, the coasts were so completely 
armed with artillery, as* to render an 
attack eminently hazardous; in a 
week it was totally hopeless. The ob- 
ject of the expedition having failed, 
nothing remained but to provide for 
the safety of the fleet : but this was 
now no easy matter ; for, during the 
week lost in negotiation, the batteries 
of the Dardanelles had all been armed, 
and the Castles of Europe and Asia, so 
strengthened as to render it an ex- 
tremely hazardous matter to attempt 

* The number of guns mounted on the 
batteries in six days was 017 pieces of oan- 
non and 200 mortara— an instance of vig- 
our and rapidity in preparing the means of 
defence perhaps unparalleled in the history 
of the world.— Hard. xL 486; PUcu/utL 



the passage. To complete the difficul- 
ties of the English admiral, the wind, 
which generally blows at Constanti- 
nople from the north-east^ continued, 
ever after his arrival, fixed in ihe 
south-west^ so as to render it totally 
impossible for him to retrace his steps. 

70. At length on the 1st March, a 
breeze having sprung up from the 
Black Sea, all sails were spread, and the 
fleet re-entered the perilous straits. 
But it was not without difficultv, and 
with considerable hazard, that the pas- 
sage was effected. A heavy fire was 
kept up from all the batteries; the 
headlands on either side presented a 
continued line of smoke ; the roar of 
artillery was incessant ; and enormous 
stone balls, some of them weighing 
seven or eight hundred pounds, threat- 
ened at one stroke to smk the largest 
ships. One of these massy projectiles 
carried away the main-mast of the 
Windsor Castle, which bore the admi- 
ral's flag ; another penetrated the poop 
of the Standard, and killed and wound- 
ed sixty men. At length the fleet 
cleared the straits, and cast anchor off 
Tenedos, in such a situation as to 
blockade the Dardanelles, having sus- 
tained a loss of two hundred and flfty 
men in this audacious expedition, 
which, though it proved unsuccessful 
from the errors attending its execution 
in the department of diplomacy, was 
both boldly conceived and ably exe- 
cuted, so far as the forcing the passage 
was concerned. It produced a very 
great impression in Europe, by revesl- 
ing the secret weakness of the Ottoman 
empire, and demonstrating how easily 
an adequate maritime force, by thus 
bursting through its defences, and aim- 
ing a stroke at once at the vitals of the 
state, could subdue the strength of 
Islamism, and compel the submission 
of a power before which, in former 
times, all the monarchies of Europe 
had trembled. 

71. After the departure of the Eng- 
lish fleety all amicable relations were, 
of course, suspended with the Turkish 
government: the preparations of the 
Sultaun to strengthen the batteries 
both of the Bosphorus and the Dar- 
danelles continued with undiminished 
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•etMfcv ; and the Influaioe of Gknwal 
SebMtuni with the DiTin baoame un- 
bounded. The eeee, howerer, with 
which the Biitiah fleet had eunnounted 
•11 the defences of Gonstantinople, and 
the imminent riik which he had ran 
of being depmed, by one blow, of the 
powerfol aid of Toritej, gave the ut- 
moat uneasiaeas to Napoleon ; and he 
deapatobed, without delay, ordera both 
to Harmont in lUyrta, and Eogene in 
Italy, to forward inatratly a number of 
able offieera, among whom were Colonel 
Haxo of the engmeef% and Colonel 
Foy of the artillery, to eo^operate in 
the atrengthening of the defeooea of 
Constantinople. Six hundred men 
were directed to be forthwith put at 
the diapoaal of the Grand Seignior, and 
authority given for thetranaminion of 
five thouaand, with abundant suppUea 
in money and ammunition, if required. 
These reinforoementa, however, were 
not required ; for though the English 
fleet was ahortly alter joined by the 
Russian squadron, under Achniral Sini- 
avin, yet they had too recently experi- 
enced the dangers of the straita to 
venture a second time into them, more 
especially after their defenoea had been 
so matwiallv strengthened, aa they 
soon were, by the operations of the 
French engineers. Contenting them- 
selves, therefore, with taking posses- 
sion of Lemnos and Tenedos for the 
service of their fleets they established 
a dose blockade of the entrance to the 
straits from the Archipelago ; and as a 
sinular precaution was adopted at the 
mouth of the Bosphorus, the supply of 
the capital by water-carriage on both 
ddea was interrupted, and before long 
a very great dearth of provisions was 
experienced. 

72. The Turkish government made 
the utmost efibrts to ntan their squad- 
ron, but this was no easy matter, as 
the blockade deprived them of all in- 
tercourse with the Greeks, who consti- 
tuted almost exclusively the nautical 
portion of their population. At length, 
however, the scarcity became so great 
that serious commotions took place in 
the capital; and the government hav- 
ing, by extraordinary severity, forced 
an adequate number of hands on board 



the fleets the Capitaa Pasha Tentoind 
to leave the proteetion of the forte in 
the Dardanelles, and give battle to the 
Russian fleet But the result waa what 
might have been expectsd from a con- 
teat between an inexperienced body of 
men, for the moat part unacquainted 
with naval aflhira, and recently torn 
from dvU oooupationa, and a squadron 
manned by aeamen who yield to none 
in Europe in the resolution with which 
they stand to their guna.* Though 
the Turks fought with great gaUant^, ■ 
they could not withstand the superior 
skill and more rapid fire of their anta- 
gonists : four of their ships were eariy 
in the day drifted out of the line, and 
the unakilf ul crews were unable, or un- 
willing, to bring them again into fire ; 
the remainder, after this great loss, 
were surrounded, and in great part de- 
stroyed. Four ahips of the line were 
taken with the vice-admiral, three were 
burned, and the ahattered remnant 
driven for ahelter under the cannon of 
the Dardanellea. So overbearing did 
the pressure of the Russians at sea now 
become, that it threatened the utmoet 
dangers to the Ottoman govemm^it; 
when the blockade of the capital was 
raised, and a temporary respite obtain- 
ed by the treaty of Tilsit, which, as 
will immediately appear, establiahed a 
short and fidlacious truce between these 
irreeoncilable enemiea. 

7& Not content with this attack on 
the Turkish capital, the British goT- 
emmeni at the same time effect^ a 
descent on the coasts of Egypt Deem- 
ing the opportunily fisvourable for re- 
gaining possession of that important- 
oountiy, which waa still warmly coveted 
by Napoleon, and the cession of which 
into the feeble hands of the Muasul- 
mans had been long a subject of regret, 
theBritish government res<dved to send 
an expedition to the shores of the NUe^ 
at the same time that it threatened with 
bombardment the Turkish capital The 
land troops, under the command of 
General Mackenzie, set sail from Mes- 
sina on the 6th of Maixsh, and landed 
near Rosetta on the 18th. Alexandria 

* " Lsy ycmr ship alongside a Frenchman," 
said Nelson, "but try to out-manceuvre a 
Rossian or a Dane. " 
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speedily oapitnkied; DamieUa wee 
idso occupied without resistance ; and 
Qeneral Fraser was detached with two 
thousand five hundred men to effect 
the reduction of Bosetta, which com- 
mands one of the mouths of the Nile, 
and the possession of which was deemed 
essential to the regular supply of Alex- 
andria with proTitdons. This place, 
howerer, held out ; and as immediate 
succour was expected from the Mame- 
hikes, Colonel Madeod was stationed 
with seyen hundred men at El Ham- 
med, in order to facilitate their junc- 
tion with the besieging force. This 
detachment was spMdily surrounded 
by an oyerwhelming body of Turkish 
horse, and after a gaUant resistance, 
which repelled the attacks of their 
numerous squadrons till the whole am- 
munition was exhausted, entirely out 
off. The promised Mamelukes nerer 
made their appearance; and Qeneral 
Stewart, severely weakened by so great 
a loss, with difficulty made good his 
retreat, fighting all tiie way, to Alex- 
andria, where he arriTed wiUi a thou- 
sand fewer men than he had set out 

74. The fortifications of that place, 
however, enabled the British to bid 
defiance to their desultory opponents ; 
and it was soon found that the appre- 
hensions of scarcity which had prompt- 
ed this ill-&ted expedition to Bosetta 
were entirely chimerical, as provisions 
speedily beMtme more abun2Unt than 
ever. But' the British government, in 
which an important diange at this 
time took place, became sensible of the 
impolicy of longer retaining this ac- 
quisition at a crisis when every nerve 
required to be exerted to protect their 
shores from the forces of Napoleon. 
It was with lively satisfaction, there- 
fore, that they heard of the conclusion 
of a convention in autumn, by which 
it was stipulated that all the British 
Ittisoners in the hands of the Turks 
should be released, and Alexandria sur- 
rendered to the latter; in virtue of 
which arrangement the English troops 
set sail frc^a the mouth of the Nile in 
theend of September, and were brought 
to Qibraltar, where they were stationed, 
ere long coK>perating in covering the 
cetreat of the royal &mily of Portugal 



ftom the Tagus, and ultimately taking 
a share in the glories of the Peninsular 
campaigns. 

75. The public dissatisfaction arising 
from these repeated defeats was so 
strong, that it seriously shook the sta- 
bility of the ministry, and produced a. 
very general impi'ession, even among 
that portion of the community who 
had hitherto supported them, that, 
however well quiJified to direct th« 
state during a period of profound 
peace^ and when ample leisure was to. 
be had for carrying into effect their 
projected reforms, they were not cal- 
culated for the existing crisis, in which 
these pacific ameliorationa were of com- 
paratively little consequence, and when 
what was imperatively calledfor wasthe 
capacity of warlike combination. But 
room WAS not afforded foi* this growing 
discontent to manifest itself in the usual 
way, so as to affect the fortunes of the 
administration, from another event i^ 
this time, which brought them into 
collision with the religious feelings of 
the sovereign, and ultimately led to 
their retirement from office. 

76. It has been already mentioned 
that the general question of Catholic 
emancipation was brought forward in 
the session of 1804, and supported 
with aU the weight and eloquence of 
the Whig party, (Ante, Chap, xxxix. 
§ Id). The ministerial leaders felt the 
necessity of making some effort, when 
in power, to redeem the pledges which 
they had so freely given when on tho 
Opposition benches. Lord GrenviUe, 
in particular, who had formed part of 
the administration which resigned in 
1801, in consequence of the declared 
repugnance of the sovereign to those 
concessions to the Catholics which Mr 
Pitt then deemed essential to the se- 
curity of the country, considered him- 
self called upon by every consideration, 
both of public policy and private hon- 
our, again to press them upon the legist 
lature. In consequence of these im- 
pressions. Lord Howick (afterwards 
Earl Qrey) moved, on the 5th of March, 
for leave to bring in a bill which should 
enable persons of every religious per* 
suasion to serve in the army and navy, 
without any other condition but that 
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of taking aa oath specified in the bill, 
which was repugnant to no religious 
opinions. By the existing law, a 
Catholic in Great Britain could not 
rise to the rank eyen of a subaltern, 
in consequence of the necessity of offi- 
cers of every grade taking the Test 
Oath ; while in Ireland, under an act 
passed in the Irish parliament in 179S, 
persons of that religious persuasion 
were permitted to rise to any situation 
in the army, excepting commander-in- 
chief of the forces, master-general of 
the ordnance, or general of the staff. 

77 "Was it prudent," said Lord 
Howick, "when we were contending 
with BO powerful an enemy, to prevent 
in this manner, a large portion of the 
population of the country from con- 
curring in the common defence ? What 
can be more anomalous than that in 
one united empire so great a discrep- 
ancy should prevail, as that on one 
side of St George's Channel a Catholic 
may rise to the highest rank in the 
army, but on the other he cannot hold 
even an ensign's commission ? It was 
declared in 1798, when this restriction 
was removed by the Irish parliament, 
by his Majesty's ministers in both 
houses, that in two months they would 
grant a similar indulgence to persons 
of the Romish persuasion in Great 
Britain ; but this had never yet been 
done, and this monstrous inconsistency 
continued to disgrace the laws of the 
United Kingdom. It may fairly be 
admitted that the principle of this re- 
laxation applies equally to dissenters 
of every description, and that it must 
lead to a general admission of persons 
of every religious persuasion to the 
aimy and navy; but where is the 
danger of such liberality? The pro- 
posed measure only enables the sove- 
reign to appoint such persons to offices 
of high importance. It does not com- 
pel him to do so ; their appointment 
would still depend on the executive 
government, which would naturally 
avoid any dangerous or improper exer- 
cise of its authority : and would, on 
the contrary, be enabled to take advan- 
tage, in the common defence, of the 
whole population of the country, with- 
out any of those restrictious which 



now, with a large proportion, damped 
the spirit or soured the affections." 

78. On the other hand, it was Btrong- 
ly contended by Mr Perceval, — " The 
objections to this measure, strong as 
they are, are not so insuperable as to 
the system of which it forms a part^ 
which originates in a laxity of prin- 
ciple on matters of religion, which is 
daily increasing, and threatens in its 
ultimate results to involve all our in- 
stitutions in destruction. If it is desiz^ 
able to preserve anything in our ancient 
and venerable establishments, it is in- 
dispensable to make a stand at the oat- 
set against any innovations in so essen- 
tial a particular. This measure is, in 
truth, a partial repeal of the Test Act; 
if passed, it must at no distant period 
lead to the total repeal of that act, and 
with it to the downfall of the Protes- 
tant ascendancy in Ireland. The advo- 
cates of the Catholics argue as if their 
measures were calculated to support 
toleration, whereas, in reality, and in 
their ultimate effects, they are calcu- 
lated to destroy that great national 
blessing, by subverting the Protestant 
establishment, by which toleration has 
been always both professed and prac- 
tised, and reinstating the Romish, by 
which it has been as uniformly repu- 
diated. From the ailments that are 
advanced at the present day, one would 
be inclined to imagine that there was 
no such thing as truth or falsehood in 
religion ; that all creeds were equally 
conducive to the temporal and etemsd 
interests of mankind; and that> pro- 
vided only the existing heats and dis- 
sensions on the subject could be allay- 
ed, it mattered not to what religious 
tenets either a government or a people 
incb'ned. True toleration is indeed an 
inestimable blessing, but it consists in 
permitting to every man the free exer- 
cise of his religion, not in putting into 
the hands of the professors of a hostile 
creed the means of overturning what 
they will never cease to regard as a 
pestilent heresy, and resuming from its 
present Protestant possessors the lost 
patrimony of St Peter in these islands. 

79. " In point of law, it is incoitect 
to say, that a Catholic who has obtain- 
ed a commission in Lceland is liable to 
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any penalties : the Mutiny Act autho- 
rises the King to require in any part 
of his dominions the services of every 
man in his army, and this is of itself a 
practical repeal of the disability affect- 
ing Catholics ; for no man can be com- 
pelled to do what would subject him 
to a penalty. The argument that all 
offices should be thrown open to per- 
sons of all religious perauasions, is in- 
consistent with the British constitution 
as settled in 1688, which is root and 
branch a Protestant establishment. If 
pushed to its legitimate length, it would 
throw open all offices, even the Crown 
itself, to Catholic aspirants : what then 
becomes of the Act of Settlement, or 
the right of the house of Hanover to 
the throne ? If this is to be the policy 
of our country, there is but one thing 
to be done — ^to do everything to trans- 
fer the church lands in Ireland to the 
Catholics, ro - establish the Catholic 
faith, and call over the Pretender to 
the throne of these realms. These are 
the great and dazzling objects which 
the Romish party have in view ; it was 
to exclude them that all the restrictions 
were imposed by our ancestors on the 
persons professing that faith; it is to 
gain them that all these minor conces- 
sions are demanded by their adherents ; 
their advances are only the more dan- 
gerous that they are gradual, unper- 
ceived, and veiled under the colour of 
philanthropy. The Catholics already 
enjoy everything which toleration can 
demand; to ask more is to demand 
weapons to be used against ourselves. 
The consequences of a storm are little 
to be apprehended; it is the gradual 
approaches which are really dangerous. 
If parliament goes on aUowing this 

♦ Subsequent events, more particularly the 
fierce agitation for repcMBkl in 1848, after Catho* 
lie emancipation hadbeen conceded, and the 
miserable attempt at rebellion in 1848, have 
rendered these early debates and predictions 
on the effects of concession to the Catholics 
in the highest degree curious and interesting. 
Without pronouncing any decided opinion on 
a subject on which the light of experience is 
only now beginning to shine upon the world, 
it is the duty of tne historian to urge the 
discussions on this sutgect on the attentive 
consideration of every candid inc[uirer, either 
into political wisdom or historic truth. So 
far back as 1803, Lord Bedesdale wrote to 
government firom Dublin: — "The present 



accumulation, it tmU vUimatelp have 
that extorted from its weahnus which its 
wisdom wovld he desirous to withhold,** * 
80. The second reading of this in- 
teresting bill was adjourn^ from time 
to time, without the nation being either 
alive to its importance, or awai'e of the 
quarter in wluch obstacles to its pro- 
gress existed. But on the 24th March, 
it was suddenly announced in the 
newspapers that ministers had been 
dismiiased; and two nights after. Lord 
GrenviUe in the House of Lords, and 
Lord Howick in the House of Com- 
mons, gave a full statement of the cir- 
cumstances which had led to so un- 
looked-for a change. The draft of the 
bill, as usual in dl mattera of impor- 
tance, had been submitted to his Ma- 
jesty for his consideration; and it con- 
tained a recital of the Irish Act, which 
opened the army to Catholics for every 
grade, with the exception of the offices 
of master - general of the ordnance, 
commander-in-chief of the forces, and 
general of the staff; and then provided 
that the services of the Catholics 
should be received without any restric- 
tion, and on the condition only of tak- 
ing the oath of allegiance. On this 
bill being proposed, the King mani- 
fested considerable objections to it; 
but these were at length so far over- 
come by the representation that the 
measure was a necessary consequence 
of the acts of 1793 and the union, so 
far as Ireland was concerned, ihat 
ministers were authorised to bring in 
the bill, and communications were 
made to the heads of the Catholics in 
Ireland, that they were to be admitted 
to every situation in the army, with- 
out exception. The Eling, however, 

rebellion is a heginnmg only, that T cannot 
doubt. All the actors have been puppets 
worked by jjersons behind the scenes. You 
must immediately arm us with a suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act. But you must 
do more ; you must renew the martial law, 
or pass some other bill to enable the militazv 
to act with greater promptitude if the Lord- 
lieutenant uxall see fit. We have done all wo 
can, but armed rebellion must be met by 
arms. It is as neoessaiy to destroy the 
influence of the terror of the rebels over 
the people's minds, as to meet them in 
the field." — Lord Bcodbsdale to Mr Ao- 
nmoTON, July 25, 1808. Fsllbw'b iSidmimtA, 
iL209. 
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bad Itboorad nndw ioma vamffn- 
beotion m to tht Mcteni and tendea^ 
of the mMtum whieh wm to be brought 
forward, and beliered th«t it was not 
intended to enlarge the liMsilitiee of ad^ 
miaaion created by the aet 1798 for 
Ireland, bat only to make that act the 
general law of the empire; for no 
•ooner was ita import explained in the 
debate which occurred on the first read- 
ing in the Houae of Commona, of which 
an abitract has already been given, 
than he intimated to the government 
that he had in? incible objectione to 
the propoaed change.* 

81. After some ineffectual attempts 
at a oompromiae, ministers, finding the 
King resolute, determined to withdraw 
the bill altogether, and intimated this 
dedsion to his Majesty, accompanied, 
however, with the conditions, that they 
should not be precluded from stating 
their opinions on the general policy of 
the measurein parliament^ andthattiiey 
should be at liberty, from time to time, 
to brinff the matter again under his 
Mi^eety^s consideration. The answer 
of the King, after expreasing regret at 
the difference of opmion which had 
aiisen, rejected these conditions as in- 

* Lord Sidmouth stated in the House of 
Lords, " That he (Lord Sidmouth) had stated 
to bis Mi^esty, that he had been iuduced to 
concur in the proposed measure, as a neces- 
sajy consequence of the Irish Act of 1708 : 
£rom the consideration of which, combined 
with the act of union, it appeared to him 
there was no altomative but either the repeal 
of tiM Irish Act, or the adoption of the mea- 
sure. His Majesty then declared that he 
would not eoruent to any new concemon, but 
that in consequence or the Irish Act, and 
<ijf it alone, he would take the proposition 
of the cabinet into further consideratitm. 
The answer stated was^ that " however pain- 
ful his Msyestv had found it to reconcile to 
his feelings, the removal of objections which 
might have the most distant reference to a 
question which had already been the subject 
of such ftrequent and distressing discussion, 
he would not, under the circumstances so 
eamestlTpressed, prevent his ministers firom 
submitting to the consideration of parliament 
the proprie^ofinsertingthe proposed clauses 
In the Hutmv Bill." while, however, the 
King so fiu- reluctantly conceded, he thought 
it necessary to declare that Ae eoidd not go one 
ttep fwrihtr : and he trusted this proof of his 
forbearance would secure him fh>m being at 
a future period distressed by any further 
proposal connected with the question."-- 
Fxzxxw's lAft qfSidmotah, U. 465^ 4M. 



ooaawtent with the fiuidamental prin- 
ciple of the oonstitution, that the acts 
of government are to be held as those 
of the rasponsible ministers* and that 
the adoption or rejection of no measure 
is to be laid upon hia Majesty ; and as 
not less at variance with the funda- 
mental basis of the Aet of Settlement* 
which is rasted on the exclusion of Ca- 
tholics fi^m the highest offices in the 
realm. His ICijesty therefore required 
a written pledge from ministers that 
they would propose no further conces- 
sions to the Catholics. This pledge 
ministers, on their side, considered as 
inconsistent with the fundamental prin- 
ciple of a free constitution, which is, 
that the king can do no wrong, and 
that the responsibility of all public 
measures must rest with his advisers, 
snd equally repugnant to that progres- 
sive change in human affairs which 
might at no distant period render a re- 
petition of the proposal a matter of 
necessity. They therefore declined, 
though in the most respectful terms, 
to give the proposed pledge, and the 
consequence was, that the King, in 
gracious terms, sent them an intima- 
tion that their services were no longer 
required; and on the same day the 
Duke of Foi-tland, Lord Hawkesbury, 
and Mr Perceval, received the royal 
commands to form a new administra- 
tion. The King was perfectly firm oh 
.this occasion : he himself said he re- 
garded his crown at stake in the ques- 
tion at iasuct 

82. Parliament* after this unexpected 
event, was adjourned tiU the 8th April, 
and on that day the new ministers took 
their seats. The change of adminis- 
tration, of course, formed the first and 
most anxious subject of debate ; and 

t ' * The King considers the struggle as for 
his throne ; and he told me but yesterday, 
when I took the great seal, that he did so 
consider it. that he must be the Protestant 
king of a Protestant country, or no king. He 



is remarkablv well, firm as a lion, placid, and 

auick beyond example in any moment of his 
ife. The late ministers are satisfied that the 



King, whose state of mind they were always 
doubting, has more sense and understanding 
than all the ministers put together: they 
leave him with a ftiU conviction of that ftct" 
— Loan Eldon to Rev. Dr Swire, April I, 
1807 ; Campbell's Livet qf the ChaneeUsn, 
vii. 207. 
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the interest of the country was oxoited 
to the higheit degree, bj the argu- 
ments which wore urged forand against 
that important and unwonted exercise 
of the royal prerogative.* On the side 
of the former miniBters, it was urged 
hy Sir Samuel Romilly and Lord How- 
ie^ : — '* The true question at issue is, 
whether or not it would have been oon- 
etitutionally justifiable, or rather would 
not have been a high crime and misde- 
meanour, for any minister to have sub- 
scribed a written pledge that he would 
never in future bring a particulac mea- 
sure or set of measures under his lia- 
jesty's consideration. If any states^ 
man could be found base enough to 
g^ve such a pledge, he would deserve 
to lose his head, and the House would 
be guilty of a direliction of its duty, if 
it did not impeach a minister who so 
far foigot his duty to the country. 
This is a matter in which the interests 
of the crown were more at stake than 
even those of the people : for if the 
precedttit is once to be allowed, that a 
minister is at liberty to surrender his 
own private judgment to the will of 
the reigning sovereign, it is impossible 
that the legal fiction, that the king can 
do no wrong, can any longer be main- 
tained, and the great constitutional 

* The new cabinet stood thug :— 

CABIBTET. 

Barl Camden, President of the CoundL 

Lord Eldon, Chanoollor. 

Earl of Westmoreland, Lord Privy Seal. 

Duke of Portland, First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. 

Lord Mulgrrave, First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Earl of Chatham, Uaster-Oeneral of the Ord- 
nance. 

Barl Bathurst, President of the Board of 
Trade. 

Lord Hawkesbory, Home Secretary. 

Mr Canning, Foreign Secretary. 

Lord Castlereagh, War and Colonial Secre- 
tary. 

Mr Perceval, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Duchy of Lancaster. 

NOT IM TBJS CABIHST. 

Mr Robert Dundas, President of the Board 
of Control. 

Mr Gktoiige Rose, President of the Board of 
Trade. 

Sir James Pulteney, Secretary at War. 

Sir Vicary Oibbs, Attomey-Gteneral. 

Sir Thomas Plummer, Solidtor-Geneial. 

Ihike of Richmond, Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. 

--Port. i>«&.lx. 111. 



prindple, that tin acts of the king are 
those of his responsible advisen, wiU 
be at an end. Who coul<^ in such a 
view, set bounds to the damgerous en- 
croachments of unknown and irrespon- 
sible adviMTB upon the deliberations of 
government, or say how far the osten- 
sible ministers might be thwarted and 
overruled by unknown and secret in- 
fluence, which might totally stop the 
action of a constitutional government ? 
The danger of the measure which has 
been adopted is only rendered the 
greater by the announcement now open- 
ly made, that in this, the most important 
step perhaps taken in his whole reign, 
his Majesty had no advisers. The con- 
stitution recognises no such doctrine ; 
the advisers of the King throughout 
must be held to be those who have suc- 
ceeded to his councils. There is no 
desire to bring the sovereign to the bar 
of the House of Commons ; it is the 
new ministers who are really the ob- 
jects of deliberation. The late admini- 
stration was dismissed because they re- - 
fused to bind themselves by a specific 
pledge never to renew the subject of 
Catholic concession; a new ministry 
have succeeded them; they must be 
held therefore to have given that pledge ; 
and it is for the house to say, whether 
such a direliction of public duty is not 
utteriy at variance with every prin- 
ciple of constitutional freedom. 

83. On the other hand, it was argued 
by Lord Eldon, Mr Perceval, and Mr 
Canning : — ** The question on which 
the imprudent zeal of the late admini- 
stration has brought them into colli- 
sion with the religious scruples and 
political wisdom of the sovereign is not 
one of trivial moment, in which the 
monarch may be expected to abide by 
the judgment of his constitutional ad- 
visers. It lies, on the contrary, at the 
foot of the whole constitution ; it con- 
stitutes one of the foundations non tan- 
genda nonmovenda^ on which the entire 
fabric of our Protestant libeities has 
been reared. The present question re- 
gards the transference of the sword to 
Catholic hands ; the same question 
on whidb Charles I. erected ms stan- 
dard at Northampton — ^the intrusting 
the direction of we military force to a 
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party neoMMrily and permanently ini- 
miou to our Proteatant constitation, 
botiiin chnrdiaadatate. Itiaabaurdto 
aappoae thia oonoeaaion would do any- 
thi^ towards aatiafying the CathoUoa 
— ^it would only lead them to make 
fretih demanda, and empower them to 
mqge them with additional weight ; and 
the Gonaequenoe of the meaaure could 
be nothing elae, in the end, but to 
bring Catholic biahopa into the House 
of Lords. Was it surprising that the 
King pauaed oh the threahold of such 
a question, striking, aa it evidently did, 
at the root of the tenure by which his 
own £ftmily held their tight to the 
throne ? 

84. *'In demanding a pledge that 
such a proposal should not be renewed, 
he acted without anv adviser, upon the 
unaided dictates of his own masculine 
understanding, aided by the conscien* 
tiouB scruples of his unsophisticated 
heart All the talent of tiiie cabinet 
could not blind him to the eyident and 
inevitable, though possibly remote, con- 
sequences of such a fatal precedent as 
was now sought to be forced upon him. 
It is a palpable mistake to say he drew 
back in the later stages of the nego- 
tiation from what he had previously 
agreed to : he first gave a reluctant con- 
sent to the extension of the Irish Act 
of 1793 to Great Britain, in the firm 
belief that this waa all that was re- 
quired of him,— so the proposed mea- 
sure was explained to and imderstood 
by him ; and that he was not singular 
in this belief is proved by the fact, that 
the Iiish Secretaxy had his doubts 
upon it, and that tbe Iiish Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in answer to a ques- 
tion as to the second reading of the 
bill, said thei-e was no particulfU' reason 
for the Irish members being present on 
that occasion, as they were idready ac- 
quainted with the measure. Three 
cabinet ministers, viz. the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Sidmouth, and Lord Ellen- 
borough, refused to concur in the mea- 
sure, when they understood how far 
it was to be carried; the Chancellor 
waa not even summoned to the council 
at which it was to be discussed, though 
he was in a peculiar manner the keeper 
of the king^s conscience ; and even the 



parMti who waa oommissiaiied to |nn>- 
oure the Eing^s oonaent to the meaaure 
did not understand the extent to which 
it was to be carried. 

86. " Having thus been misled, whe- 
ther designedly or inadvertently it mat- 
tered not, in so vital a particular by 
his ministers, waa it surprising that the 
King should have required from them 
a pledge that they would not again 
harass him on the same subject f Un- 
doubtedly no minister should g^ve a 
pledge to fetter the exercise of his own 
jud^ent on future occasions; but 
that waa not here required ; for if cir^ 
cumstances in future might render a 
renewal of the measure necessary, they 
might at once resign. The King i*e- 
garded this measure as a violation of 
his coronation oath, as destructiTe to 
the Protestant church in Ireland, and 
as likely in its ultimate effects to en- 
danger our whole Protestant constitu- 
tion. Unquestionably it was to be re- 
gretted that on any occasion the pri- 
vate opinion of the sovereign should be 
brought forward apart from that of his 
constitutionaladvisers ; butforthis evil 
those must answer who, by forcing on 
a rash and unnecessary measure, com- 
pelled him to rely on his own juc^gment 
alone. And it is some consolation to 
refiect, that, in proportion as the sotc- 
reign has been made. more constitu- 
tionally responsible in his own person, 
he must become better known to lus 
people ; and the soundness of judg- 
ment, promptness and vivacity of in- 
tellect which have enabled him to bear 
up alone against the united weight of 
the cabineVhave only evinced, in the 
more striking manner, how worthy he 
is to fill the throne which his family 
attained by the principle he has now so 
manfully defended." Upon a division, 
there appeared two hundred and fifty- 
eight for the new ministers, and two 
hundi-ed and twenty-six for the old- 
leaving a majority of thirty-two for the 
existing government.* 

86. Tms majority, though sufficient 
* In 1820, when the Catholio ReUef Bill 
was introduced by Sir Robert Peel. Lord 
Eldon said in parhament— " If I had a voioe 
Chat would resound to the remotest comer 
of the empire. I would re-echo the principle, 
that if ever a Roman Catholic is permitted to 
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to enaUe mimsten to conduet the 
pubtio bunnesB during the remainder 
of that BeBsion, was not adequate to 
oany on tiie gOTemment during the 
arduoua erisiB whieh awaited them in 
the administration of foreign affairs. 
They resolved, therefore, to strengthen 
themselyes by a dissolution of parlia- 
ment; and the event decisively proved 
that ^« King had not mi^culated 
the loyalty and raHgiofis feeling of the 
Eng^i^ people in this trying emer- 
gency. Parliament was prorogued on 
the 27tii April, and soon titer dissolved 
by royal proclamation. The utmost 
efforts were made by both parties 
on this occasion to augment their re- 
spective forces ; to the usual heats and 
excitement of a general election were 
superadded the extraordinary passions 
arising fiom the recent dismiHwal of an 
administration from office, and conse- 
quent elevation of another in their 
stead. All the usual means of exciting 
popular enthusiasm were resorted to 
without scruple on both sides. The 
venality and corruption of the Tories, 
alleged to be so strikingly evinced in 
their recent elevation of Lord Melville^ 
after the stain consequent on the 10th 
report of the commissioners, were the 
subject of loud declamation from the 
Whigs ; the scandalous attempt to force 
the King's conscience, and induce a 
popish tyranny on the land, yet wet 
with the blood of the Protestant mar- 
tyrs, was as vehemently re-echoed from 
the other. "No Peculation," "No 
Popery," were the war-cries of the re- 
spective parties ; and amidst banners, 
shouts, and universal excitement, the 
people were called on to exorcise the 
most important rights of free citizens. 
To the honour of the empire, however, 
this great contest was conducted with- 
out blooddied or disorder in sjay quar- 

form part of the l^dature of this ooimtry, 
or to hold any of the great offices of govern- 
ment^ from that moment tA< nm of Qrtat 
Britam U Ht /or ever. (A laugh.) My opin- 
ions may be received with contempt and 
derision ; opprobrium may be heaped upon 
their author ; but they shall not be stifled ; 
and whatever calamities may befall the na- 
tion, it shall be known that there was one 
Englishman who boldly strove to avert 
them." 
VOt, VL 



ter ; and the result decisively proved 
that, in taking his stand upon t^e in- 
violate maintenanee of the Protestant 
constitution, the King had a great ma- 
jority of all dasses throughout the em- 
pire on his side. Almost lul the counties 
and chief cities of Great Britain return- 
ed members in the interest of the new 
ministry ; defeat after defeat^ in every 
quarter, told the Whigs how far they 
had miscaleulated the spirit of the age ; 
and on the first division in the ensuing 
parliament they were overthrown by a 
great majority in both houses — that 
in the Peers being ninety-seven, in the 
Commons no less than one hundred 
and nine<y-five.* 

87. Though this important step of 
the Eling in dismissing the ministry 
was adopted on his own private judg- 
ment, and from the strength of his 
native resolution alone, yet it had the 
effect of bringing into a prominent 
place in his councils a man of great 
capacity, who held for nearly twenty 
years afterwards the important situa- 
tion of chancellor, and whose powerful 
mind communicated its impress to tiie 
policy of government during the most 
momentous period of British history. 
John Scott, afterwards Lord Eldon, 
was bom at Newcastle-on-Tyne, on 4th 
June 1751. He was the eighth son of 
William Scott, a respectable trader en- 
gaged in the coal business in that city : 
and his elder brother William, after- 
wards Lord Stowell, had been bom on 
17th September 1745, at Haworth, near 
the same town. Thus the same family 
had the singular good fortune of giving 
birth to the two greatest lawyers in 
their respective departments, and not 
the least remarkable men of their day. 
Their father not having been in A- 
fluent circumstances, they were sent 
to the Royai Qrammar-school, a chari- 

* The numbers wore— 
In the Peers, for the Whigs^ 67 

for the Tories, . . 164 



Minority, 

In the Oommons, for the Whigs, 
for the Tories. 



Majority, 
-^ulim. Rtg. 1807, 28&'880. 



97 



155 

350 



195 
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table establishment in Newcastle, to 
which the sons bi buigesses in that 
town were entitled, free of cost John 
Scott there met a boj of equally ob- 
scure parentage — Cuthbert CoUing- 
wood, afterwuds Lord Collingwood, 
the worthy companion of Nelson and 
St Yincent in the brightest days of 
England's glory. From such humble 
origin did the future rulers and states- 
men of England at that period take 
their rise! 

88. William Scott^ the elder brother, 
early evinced such extraordinary abili- 
ties, that^ at the age of sixteen, his pa- 
rents were induced to put him forward 
as a candidate for a scholarship at Ox- 
ford, for the diocese of Durham, which 
he obtained in 1761. This laid the 
foundation of the fortunes both of him- 
self and his younger brother John, who 
at the age of sixteen followed him to 
that celebrated seat of learning in 1766. 
William Scott soon obtained a fellow- 
ship, and gave lectures, which were 
much admired, on public law. John 
Scott took his degree in 1772, made a 
runaway marriage in the same year, 
which imposed on him the necessity 
of exertion, and in 1774 and 1775 gave 
lectures on law as deputy for Robert 
Chambers, professor of law, for which 
he was glad to receive £60 a-ycar. In 
1775 he was called to the bar ; and al- 
though he experienced the usual 
amount of disappointment which al- 
most invariably, in that profession, 
precedes eminence, yet such was the 
vigour of his mind, and the unconquer- 
able perseverance of his diaracter, that 
it soon became evident to his friends 
that opportunity only was wanting to 
make hun rise to the highest eminence. 
The opportunity came earlier to him 
than it does to many others with equal 
powers and anxiety to do well After 
four years of severe labour and no pro- 
gress, he fortunately obtained an op- 
portunity of being heard in a question 
of disputed succession,* in which his 
learning ultimately prevailed with Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow, though the deci- 
sion had been adverse in the court 



♦ Aekroyd v. SmMuon ; Baown's Chancery 
Casa, i. 606. 



below. That case made his fortune. 
He was soon after taken into the great 
case of the Clitheroe election, before a 
oonmiittee of the House of Commons, 
and, from the admirable appearance 
he made there, rapidly rose to the 
head of his profession. His secret for 
doing so was eneigetically expressed 
bv himself in a few words, " To live 
like a hermit, and work like a horse," 
— ^a rule which will probably insure 
success, even to ordinary abilities, in 
other professions besides the bar. In 
1783 he received a silk gown from the 
coalition administration, and in the 
same year was elected member of par- 
liament for Weobly. In 1788 he 
was appointed solicitor -general, and 
knighted. In 1798 he was elevated to 
the rank of attorney-general, and in 
that capacity conducted the memor- 
able treason trials of Hardy and Home 
Tooke in the succeeding year. Finally, 
in 1801, on the resignation of Lord 
Loughborough, he was appointed Lord 
Chancellor by the title of Lord Eldon. 
89. Lord Eldon enjoyed a larger 
share of the confidence of Qeorge IIL 
and the great majority of the royal 
family, than any other minister after 
the death of Mr Pitt ; and his views 
influenced in a material degree the con- 
duct of that monarch on many im- 
portant occasions, and on none more 
than in the stand he made against the 
Catholic claims in 1806. Similarity of 
character, identity of principles, was 
the cause of this strong prepossession 
and daily increasing influence. Lord 
Eldon was in the cabinet what the 
king was on the throne. Both were 
thoroughly English in their ideas 
and character. They had the virtues 
equally with the failings, the excellen- 
cies and the defects of that tempera- 
ment. Moral courage, fearless determi- 
nation in council, was the grand cha- 
racteristic of both. Neither had very 
extensive information out of the circle 
of their professional habits, (if such a 
word can fitly be applied to a sove- 
reign), but both had a large share of 
that strong good sense, practical saga- 
city, and clear perception, which so 
often, in the real business of life, obtain 
the mastery both of knowledge, genius. 
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and accompliBhments. "OHuroh and 
King " was Eldon's motto, and adher- 
" ence to the constitution in all points 
his ruling principle. He was the last 
of the sturdy old patriots of former 
and more quiescent days, and stands 
forth in history as the " ultimus Ko- ' . 
manorum" — the latest relic of a race 
which, by their fiimness and resolution, 
created the British empire. As a law- 
yer, his learning was unbounded, his 
understanding soimd, his memory pro- 
digious ; and although the strength of 
his conscientious feelings in deciding 
oases in the court of last resort often 
led to distressing delays, yet his judg- 
ments, when they were pronounced, 
were almost always rights and have at- 
tained a weight which belongs to none 
others in Westminster HalL 

90. On reviewing the external mea- 
sures of the Whig administration, it is 
impossible to deny that their remoTal 
from office at that period was a fortu- 
nate event for the British empire in its 
ultimate results, and proved eminently 
favourable to the cause of freedom 
throughout the world. Notwithstand- 
ing all their talent — and they had a 
splendid array of it in their ranks, — 
notwithstanding all their philanthropy 
— and their domestic measures were 
generally dictated by its spirit ; — ^they 
could not at that period have long 
maintained the confidence of the Eng- 
lish people ; and their unfortunate 
shipwreck on the Catholic question 
only accelerated a catastrophe already 
prepared by many concurrent causes. 
External disaster, the reproaches of 
our allies, the imbroken progress of 
our enemies, must ere long have occa- 
sioned their falL The time was not 
suited, the national temper not then 
adapted, for those domestic reforms on 
which the wishes of their partisans had 
long been set, and whidi in pacific 
times were calculated to have excited 
BO powerful a popular feeling in their 
favour. The active and ruling portion 
of the nation had grown up to man- 
hood during the war with France ; the 
perils, the glories, the necessities of 
that struggle were universally felt ; the 
military spirit had spread, with the 
general arming of the people^ to a de- 



gree hitherto unparalleled in the Brit- 
ish Islands. Yigour in the prosecution 
of the contest was then indispensably 
necessary to obtain general support; 
capacity for warlike combination the 
one thing needful for lasting popular- 
ity. In these particulars the Whig 
ministry, notwithstanding all their 
talents, were eminently deficient ; and 
the part they had taken throughout 
the contest disqualified them from 
conducting it to a successful issue. 
They had so uniformly opposed the 
wai* with France, that tiiey were by no 
means equally impressed, as the nation 
was, either with its dangers or its in- 
evitable character : they had so strenu- 
ously on every occasion deprecated the 
system of coalitions, that they could 
hardly, in consistency with their 
former principles, take a suitable part 
in that great confederacy by which 
alone its overgrown strength could be 
reduced. Their system of warfare, 
accordingly, was in every respect ad- 
verse to that which the nation then 
desired, — founded upon a secession 
from aJl alliances, when the people 
passionately desired to share in the 
dangers and glories of a Continental 
struggle ; calculated upon a defensive 
system for a long course of years, when 
the now aroused spirit of the empire 
deemed it practicable, by a vigorous 
and concentrated effort, to bring the 
contest at once to a successful teimina- 
tion. 

91. The foreign disasters, which at- 
tended their military and naval enters 
prises in all parts of the world, pro- 
foimdly affected the British people, 
more impatient than any in Europe 
both of the expense of warlike prepara- 
tion and of defeat in warlike adventure. 
The capitulation at Buenos Ayres, the 
flight from Constantinople, the catas- 
trophe in Egypt, suco^ding one an- 
other in rapid succession, were felt the 
more keenly that they occurred on the 
theatres of our greatest triumphs by 
land and sea, or blasted hopes the most 
extravagant of commercifd advantage. 
And yet it is now abundantly evident 
that defeat on the shores of the La Plata 
and the banks of the Nile was more to 
be desired than victory ; and that no 
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calamity could liave bean ao great aa 
the Bucceaaful iaaue of theae ezpedi- 
tiona. They were oonceiTed in the moat 
inoonaiderate manner, and aimed at ob- 
ieeta which, if gained, muat have para- 
lyaed the atrength of the empire. At the 
moment when the armiea of Napoleon 
were croaaing the Thuringian foreata, 
tenthouaandEngliah soldiera embarked 
for South America : when the acalea of 
war hung even on the fielda of Poland, 
five thousand men were aent to certain 
deatruction amidst the cavalry of £gypt 
Their united force, if thrown into the 
scale at Eylau, might have driyen the 
French Emperor to a disaatrous retreat 
across the Rhine, and induced, seven 
yeara before they occuired, the glories 
of Leipsic and Waterloo. What could 
be more impolitic than, after Russia 
had given such decisive proof of its 
extraordinary resolution and devotion 
to the cause of Europe, in February 
1807, to send out a miserable little ex- 
pedition to Alexandria in March fol- 
lowing, too large for piracy, too small 
for conquest, and the success of which 
could have no other effect but that of 
riveting the hostility of Turkey to Rus- 
sia and its allies, and thereby securing 
to Napoleon the inestimable advantage 
of a poweiful diversion on the side of 
the Danube? What more impolitic 
than, when the finances of that great 
power were exhausted by the extraor- 
dinary expenses of the contest, to re- 
fuse to the Emperor not only a subsidy, 
but even the British guarantee to a loan 
which he was desirous of contracting in 
the British dominions, unless accom- 
panied by the cession of custom-house 
duties in Russia in security ? — dealing 
thus with the greatest potentate in 
Europe, at the very moment when he 
was perilling his very crown in what 
was our cause, as weU as his own, in 
the same manner as a Jewish pawn- 
broker does with a suspicious applicant 
for relief. 

92. The battle of Eylau should have 
been the signal for contracting the 
closest alliance with the Russian govern- 
ment — for the instant advance of loans 
to any amount, and the marching of 
sixty thousand English soldiers to the 
nearest points of embarkation. This 



was the criak of tbe war : the hnpra- 
dent confidence of Napoleon had drawn 
him into a situation full of periL Fear 
the fint time in his life he had been 
overmatched in a pitched battle ; and 
hostile nations, besetting three hun- 
dred leagues of communication in his 
rear, were ready to intercept his re- 
treat No effort on the part of Eng- 
land ooold have been too great in order 
to turn to the best account so extra- 
ordinary a oombination of favourable 
circumstances ; no demonstration of 
oonfidence too unreserved to an ally 
capable of such sacrifices. Can there 
be a doubt that such a vigorous demon- 
stration would at onoe have terminated 
the hesitation of Austria^ revived the 
spirit of Prussia, and, by throwing a 
hundred thousand men on each flank 
of his line of communication, driven 
the French Emperor to a ruinous re- 
treat ? Is it surprising that when, in- 
stead of such co-operation, Alexander, 
after the sacrifices he had made, met 
with nothing but refusals to his repeat- 
ed and most earnest applications for 
assistance^ and saw the land force of 
England wasted on useless distant ex- 
peditions, when every bayonet and 
sabre was of value on the banks of the 
Alle, he should have conceived a dis- 
trust of the English alliance, and 
formed the resolution of extricating 
himself as soon as possible from the 
haziurdoua conflict in which he was 
now exclusively engaged ?* 

* "In the fordgn office," aald Mr Can- 
ning, when minister of foreign aifairs in 1807. 
" are to be found not one but twenty letters 
ttom the Marquis of Douglas, ambassador at 
St Peiersbui'g, intimating in the strongest 
terms, that unless effectual aid was sent to 
the Emperor of Russia, he would abandon 
the contest." Ample proof of this exists in the 
covrespondenoerelaUng to thatsubjeet which 
was laid before parliament. On 28Ui Novem- 
ber 1806, the Marquis wrote to Lord Howick, 
afterwards Earl Grey, firom St PetersburiK — 
" Oeneral Budberg lately told me that his 
imperial majesty had expressly directed him 
to urge the expediency of partial expeditions 
on the coast of France and Holland, for the 
purpose of distracting the attention of the 
enemy, and impeding the mardi of the 
French reserves. The extxaortSnary ex- 
penses arising f^om the disasters of Prussia 
have rendered a loan of six millions sterling 
indispensable, which his imperial majesty m 
exceedingly desirous should be negotiated Ik 
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98. To iheie general cenraree on 
the foreign policy of England at thia 
joneture^ an exception must be made 
in the oaae of the expedition to the 
DardanelleB. It was ably oonceiyed 
and yigorooaly entered upon. The 
stroke there aimed by England was 
truly at the heart of her adveraary ; 
the fire of Duckworth's faroadaidea was 
ooneentrio with that of the batteriea of 
Eylau ; if snooeaaful, they would have 
added forty thooaand men to the Rua- 
aian atandards. This object waa ao 
important that it completely Tindicatea 
the expedition ; the only thing to be 
regretted u, that the force put at the 

Kngland." On 18«h Deoember 1806^ he again 
wrote—" At court this morning his imperial 
majesty agidn urffed, in the stronaett termtt 
the ezpedienoe of a diyersion on the enemy 
in the north of Bmrope hy a powerful expe- 
dition to the ooAsta of Fnmoe or Holland." 
On 3d January 1807—" I have again heard 
the $t7w%g€tt eomplainU that the whole of the 
enemy'8 forces are directed asalnst Russia, 
at a moment when Great Britain does not 
show any disposition to diminish the danger 
by a diversion against France and Holland." 
On January 14th — " I must not conceal fh>m 
your lordships that the silence of his m%)es- 
ty's government reroeoting a military diver- 
mon on the coast of France, has not produced 
a favourable impression either on the minis- 

SY or people of this country." On January 
th— < ' Baron Budbexg has again complained 
of the situation in which Russia has now been 
placed, having been left alone against France, 
without either support on one side or diver- 
sion on the otiier." On Februaiy 4tb — 
"During this interview, General Budberg 
seised every opportunity of complaining that 
the Russians were left without anv military 
assistance on the part of Great Britain. " On 
February 15th—" I cannot sufficiently ex- 
press the extreme anxietjf felt here that some 
expedition should be undertaken by Great 
Britain, to divert the general concentration 
of the enemy's forces on the banks of the Vis- 
tula. " Notwithstanding these and number- 
less similar remonstrances, and uraent calls 
for aid, the British government did nothing; 
they declined to guarantee the loan of six mil- 
lion% which was indispensable to the equip- 
ment of the Russian militia and reserves ; 
they sent neither succours in men, money, 
nor arms, grounding their refusal on the 
necessity of nusbandmg their resources for 
a protracted contest, or a struonle on their 
own shores. On January 18th, Xord Howick 
wrote—" In looking forward to a protracted 
contest, for which the successes and invete- 
rate hostility of the enemy must oblige this 
country to provide, his majesty feels it to be 
his duty to preMervt at much at pottiUe the 
resources to be derived from the aflfoctions 
of his people." It is difficult to find in his- 



diapoaal of the Britiahadmind waa not 
Buch aa to hare rendered yietory a 
matter of certainty. Aa it waa^ how- 
ever, it waa adequate to the object; 
and thia bold and well-conoeived enter- 
prise would certainly havebeen crowned 
with deserved aucoeaa, but for the ex- 
traordinary talents and energy of (Gene- 
ral Sebaatiani, and the imfortunate 
illness of Mr Arbuthnot, which threw 
the conduct of the negotiation into the 
hands of the British admiral, who, 
however gallant in action, waa no 
match for his adversary in that apedes 
of contest^ and waated in fruitless 
efforts for an accommodation those 

tocy an example of a more ill-Judiped and 
diaereditable parsimony ; " husbancUng," as 
Mr Canning afterwards said, "your muscles 
till you lose the use of them." 

The infittnation of this conduct appears in 
still more striking colours, when the vast 
amoxmt of the military then lying idle in the 
British Islands is taken into account. Not- 
withstandixig the useless or pernicious expe- 
ditions to Buenos Avres and Alexandria^ 
lUigland had still a disposable regular force 
of eighty thoutand men in the British Islanda 
Her military force, Jan. 1807, was as fol- 
lows : — 

BBGULABS. 

Cavalry at home, 20,041 

Infantry ditto, . 01,447 

Total ditto, 
Infimtry abroad, 
Cavahy ditto. 



Total, . 

MLITIA. 

In Great Britain, 
In Ireland, 



180,876 

63.810 
24^180 



Total 77.01H) 

VOLUMTSSRS. 

In&ntiy, . . 254^644 

Cavalry, . . . 25.842 

Artillexy, . . 0,420 

Total, . 289,906 

Total in arms in BriUah Isles— of whom 

81,488 were regulars, . 448,784 

But of this immense force, lying within a 
day's sail of France and Hollana, and in- 
eluding eighty thousand regulars, certainly 
seventv or eighty thousand might without 
difficulty have been sent to the Continent. 
In fact, in 1809 England had above seventy 
thousand rM^ular soldiers at one time in 
Spain and Holland. Little more than half 
this force conquered Napoleon at Waterloo. 
Thrown into the scale in March or April 
1807, it would at once have decided the con- 
test—Part Paper, July 18» 1807; PaH. Jkb. 
ix. Ill, Appendix. 
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preoiouB moments which should have 
been devoted to the most vigoraus 
warlike demonstrations. 

94c. After all, the imsuccessful issue 
of these expeditions, and the severe 
mortification which their failure occa- 
sioned to the British people, had a fa- 
vourable effect on the future stages of 
the contest. It is by experience only 
that truth is brought home to the 
masses of mankind. Mr Pitt's exter- 
nal policy had been distracted by the 
nimiber and eccentric characters of his 
maritime expeditions ; but they were 
important in some degree, as wresting 
their colonial possessions from the 
enemy, and overshadowed by the gran- 
deur and extent of his Continental 
confederacies. Now, however, the 
same system was pursued when hardly 
any colonies remained to be conquered, 
and Continental combination was aban- 
doned at the very time when sound 
policy counselled the vigorous and 
simultaneous direction of all the na- 
tional and European resources against 



the heart of the enemy's power. The 
absurdity and impolicy of this system, 
glaring as they were, might have long 
failed in bringing it into general dis- 
credit; but this was at once effected 
by the disasters and disgrace with 
which its last exertions were attended. 
The opinion, in consequence, became 
universal, that it was impolitic^ as well 
as unworthy of its resources, for bo 
great a nation to waste its strength in 
subordinate and detached operations : 
England, it was felt, must be brought 
to wrestle hand to hand with France 
before the struggle could be brought 
to a successful issue : the conquerors 
of Alexandria and Maida had no rea- 
son to fear a more extended conflict 
with land forces; greater and more glo- 
rious fields of fame were passionately 
desired, and that general longing after 
military renown was felt which pre- 
pared the nation to support the bur- 
dens of the Peninsular War, and share 
in the glories of Wellington's cam- 
paigns. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

NOTB A, p. 5. 

This state-paper, the most remarkable in the ^hole Reyolutionaxy war, as 
containing the principles which were constantly maintained and finally brought 
to a successful issue by Great Britain, deserves to be quoted at greater length 
than is possible in the narratiTe of the text : — 

" From the report of Prince Czartoriski, and the confidential communica- 
tions received from the cabinet of St Petersburg, his Majesty perceives with the 
highest satisfaction that the sentiments of the Emperor, in regard to the de- 
liverance and security of Europe, and its future independence, agree entirely 
with his own. The King, in consequence, is desirous of entering into the 
fullest and most unreserved explanations on every point which relates to that 
great object, and to form the closest union with me Emperor, in order that, by 
their united efforts, they may secure the aid and co-operation of the other 
powers of the Continent^ in proportions corresponding to their ability, to take 
a part in the great and important enterprise on whidi the future safety of 
Europe is entirely dependent 

" With these designs the first point is, to fix as precisely as possible the ob- 
jects which are to be kept in view by the coalesced powers. 

" It appears from the explanation which has been given of the intentions of 
the Emperor, with which tiiose of the King are entirely conformable, that these 
objects may be divided into three heads : — 1. To rescue from French domina- 
tion the countries which that power has conquered since the commencement 
of the Revolution, and to reduce it to the limits by which it was bounded be- 
fore the Revolution. 2. To make, in regard to the territories so taken from 
France, such arrangements as may at once provide for their own tranquillity 
and happiness, and establish a barrier against the future projects of aggrandise- 
ment of that power. 8. To establish, on the restoration of peace, a system of 
mutual convention and guarantee for the security of the different powers, and 
establish in Europe a general system of public rights. 

** The first and second of these objects are announced in the most general 
terms ; but neither the one nor the other can be considered in detail without 
considering the nature and extent of the means at their disposal for carrying 
them into execution. The first is certainly that wMch the wishes of the Em- 
peror and King woiUd wish to see established in its fullest extent, without any 
modification or exception ; and nothing less can completely satisfy the views 
which they have formed for the deliveranoe of Europe. If it were possible to 
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unita to Oraat Britain and Roisia^ the two other great powera of the Continent, 
there aeema no doubt that auoh an anemblage of foroea would be at their dia- 
poaal, aa would enable them to aooompUah all that they deaire. But i^ aa there 
u too much reaaon to fear, it ahall be found impoaaible to make PruaaiA enter 
into the Tiewa of the confederacy, it may be doubted whether it will be poa- 
aible to canr on in all parU of Europe the operationa neceaaary to aecura the 
first object m ita full extent 

" The second object iuTolTes within itself more than one object of the high- 
est importance. The Tiews and sentimenta of his Hajeety and the Emperor of 
Russia, in striying to bring about this coooert are pure and diaintereated. 
Their chief object in regard to the countries which may be conquered from 
France, ia to re-eaUblish aa much aa possible their ancient rights, and to secure 
the wellbeing of their inhabitanta : but in pursuing that object, they must not 
loae aight of the general security of Europe^ on which, indeed, that wellbeing 
ia mainly dependent. 

" It foUowa from thia principle, that if any of theae countries are capable of 
re-eatablishing their independence, and placed in a aituation where they are 
capable of defending it» aueh an amngement would be entirely conformable to 
the spirit of the proposed svstem. But among the countriea at preaent sub- 
jected to the dominion of France, there are otibers to whom such a system is 
wholly inapplicable, either from their ancient relations having been ao com- 
pletely deatroyed, that they cannot be re^atabUshed, or because they are so 
Bituated, that their independence oonld only be nominal, and equally incom- 
patible with their own aecurity, or that of Europe in general Happily the 
greater number stand in the first predicament If the arma of the Alliea should 
be crowned with auch success aa to deapoil France of all the conquests die has 
made since the Rerolution, it would certainly be their first object to re-estab- 
lish the United Proyinces and Switzerland, and the territoriea of the King of 
Sardinia and Naplea, as well as the Dnkes of Modena and Tuscany ; but those 
of Genoa, of the Italian republic, including the three Legations, as well as 
Parma and Placentia, the Austrian Low Countries, and the German provinces 
on the left bank of the Rhine, belong to the second denomination. As to the 
Italian provincea which have been mentioned, experience has demonstrated 
that they have neither disposition nor resources to resist the aggressiona of 
France ; the King of Spain has too laigely participated in the system, of which 
so large a portion of Europe has been the victima, to render it necesaary to 
take into consideration the ancient righto of hia family ; and the last measures 
of Genoa, and some of the other Italian states, give them no titie to appeal 
either to the justice or senerosity of the Allies. It is evident, besides, that 
these little sovereignties nave no meana of maintaining their independence, and 
that their separate existence can serve only to weaken and paralyse the force 
which, aa much aa possible, should be concentrated in the hands of the principal 
power of Italy. 

^ It is needless to dwell particulariy on the situation of the Low Countries. 
The eventa which have taken place forbid the possibility of their being restored 
to the house of Austria : it follows, therefore, that some new arrangements 
must be made in regard to that country ; and it ia evident that it can never 
exist aa an independent power. The aame considerations apply to the states 
on the left bank of the Rhine ; they have been detached from the Empire, and 
their owners received indemnities in the interior of Geimany. It appears, 
therefore, noways repugnant to the most sacred principles of justice and pub- 
lic morality, to make, in regard to these countries, such dispositions aa the 
general intereste of Europe require ; and it ia evident that, alter all the blood 
which has been shed, there exist no other means of re-establishing the peace of 
Europe <m a durable foundation* It ia fortunate that such an arrangement^ 
essential in itaelf to the object -wbich. ia proposed, may be made .to joontribute 
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in the most powerful manner to bring about the means by which it may be 
effected. 

« It is certainly a matter of the highest importance, if not of absolute neces- 
sity, to secure the ejfficacious and yigorous co-operation of Austria and Prussia ; 
but there is little reason to hope that either of these powers wiU embark in the 
common cause, unless they ha^e the prospect of an advantage to indemniiy 
them for their exertions. For these reasons, his Majesty is clearly of opinion, 
that nothing could so much contribute to the general security, as by giving 
Austria additional strength to resist the designs of France on the side of Italy, 
and putting Prussia in a similar situation in the Low Countries. In Italy, 
reasons of policy require that the strength of the King of Sardinia should be 
increased, and that Austria should be placed in a situation to furnish him with 
prompt assistance in case of attack. With this view, it is indispensable that 
the territories now forming the Republic of Italy should be given to other sove- 
reigns. In making the distribution, a proper augmentation must be given to 
the King of Sardinia ; and his possessions, as well as those of the grand-duchy of 
Tuscany, which it is proposed to revive, be brought in contact with those of 
Austria ; and for those ends, the Ligurian Republic, to all appearance, must be 
luiited to Piedmont. 

'* Such territorial arrangements would go fistr to secure the Aiture repose of 
Europe, by forming a more powerful hairier against the ambition of France 
than has yet existed ; but to render that security complete, it appears neces- 
sary that there should be concluded, at the period of a general pacification, a 
general treaty, by which the European powers should mutually guarantee each 
others' possessions. Such a trea^ would lay the foundation in Europe of a 
system of public right, and would contribute as much as seems possible to re- 
press future enterprises directed against the general tranquillity ; and above 
all, to render abortive every project of aggrandisement, similar to those which 
have produced all the disasters of Europe since the calamitous era of the 
French Revolution."— Sohoell, viL 69 ; Jomini, Vie de Napoleon, I 471, 478. 

In all these varied projects, there is not a syllable either about territorial ac- 
quisition to Great Britain, or the infliction upon France of any part of that 
system of spoliation which she had so liberally applied to other states. The 
whole project breathes only a spirit of justice, philanthropy, and moderation ; 
it contemplates restitution, and restitution only where Ihat was practicable ; 
and where it was not, such new arrangements as the interest of the people in 
the territories to be disposed of, and the general safety of Europe, required. 
The world has since had abundant reason to experience the prophetic wisdom 
of these arrangements, in all cases where they were subsequently carried into 
execution, and to lament the deviation made from them, particularly in the 
final destruction of Poland and Belgium. 



Note B, p. 6. 
FINANCIAL DETAILS OF GREAT BRITAIN FOR 1805. 

INCOME, GREAT BBITAIlf. 

Extraordinary. 

Malt and personal estate duties, £2,750,000 

War taxes, .... 8,800,000 

New war do., . . . , 1,150,000 



Carry forward, £12,200,000 
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Brought toewndf 


. £12,200,000 




Property tax, . 


6,800,000 






4,000,000 




Lottwy, 


800,000 




Sorplua, 1S04, 


1,192,000 




Loan, Bns^ttd, 


20,000,00C 


£48,992,000 


liBrmtment 






Cuftom% 


8,857,000 




Bxciae, . . « . 


20,604,000 




Stamps . . . , 


8,854,000 




Land and aaaaiaad tazaa, 


5,809,000 




Poat office, .... 


924,000 




Peniioni and aalariea^ . 


49,000 




Da, ... . 


61,000 




Smaller taxe^ . 


82,000 
88,690,000 




Deduefc war ouctoina and ezoiae^ 


8,800,000 


80,890,000 




£74,882,000 



flZFlHDISnjRB, ORBAT BBITAIK. 

Extraordinary Charg€9* 
Navy, £15,085,000 



Army, 

Ordnance^ 

MiaoeUaniea, 



Interest of debt, 
Sinking-fund, 
Civil liat^ &C., . 
Other payments, 



Bermanaii Charges, 



18,616,000 
4,846,000 
6,450,000 



£19,198,000 

6,885,000 

1,837,000 

727,000 



Total extraordinary and permanent chax^ges, exclusive 
of Ireland, ..... 



44,947^0 



28,092,000 



£78,089,000 



—Parliamentary Debates, ill 546-550, and Appendix, 280 ; Anmud Register, 
1805, 592, App. to Chronicle. 
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